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THE KING. 


S I R, 

W H I L E we contemplate the maritime 
power of Great Britaioj, railed under the au- 
Ipices of Your Majefty to a pre-eminence un- 
exampled in the annals of mankind 5 we view 
with equal plealure thofe not lefs ufeful though 
lefs fplendid efforts, which, under Your Ma- 
jefty’s immediate patronage and diredlion, 
have advanced the limits of difcovery to that 
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boundary which Nature has fixed as a barrier 
to the enterprize of man. 

It is due to the confummate abilities of the 
moft experienced commanders, exercifed under 
this patronage and direction, that a folution 
has been given to three of the greateft problems 
that concern the world which we inhabit j 
for it is now determined by a fucceffion of 
voyages commenced and profecuted by Your 
Majefty’s command, that the Entrance into 
the Pacifick Ocean by a palTage either on the 
North Weft or North Eaft is impra61:icable, 
and that the Exiftence of a great Southern 
Continent had nothing but theory for its 
fupport. It has like wife been afcertained that 
the longeft voyages are not detrimental to 

life 
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life or healthy and it has been proved by 
the execution of Your Majefty’s commands, 
that diftant nations may be vifited, not for 
the purpofe of fubjugation, but for the in- 
terchange of mutuari benefits, and for pro- 
moting the general intercourfe of mankind. 

In the profecution of thefe great defigns, 
if we have feen fcience advancing to perfec- 
tion, it is ftill an objeft of interefting curio- 
fity to turn our view^ack from the refult 
to the origin, to trace navigation to its 
fource, and difcovery to its commence- 
ment. 

This is the defign of the Work which I 
have now the honour to prefent to Your 

A 2, Majefty 
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Majefty for prote(SI:ion j its merits muft be 
left to future decifion ; but it is at leaft a 
tribute of gratitude offered to the patron of 
every fcience, in which the interefts of navi- 
gation and geography are concerned. I have 

the honour to fubfcribe myfelf 

¥ 

YOUR MAJESTY’S : 

Mod faithful 

and mod devoted 
Subjeft and Servant, 


WILLIAM VINCENT, 



PREFACE. 

M ucH difquifition upon a brief narrative is the pro- 
fefled delign of the following work ; a work which 
has encreafed under my hands far beyond my calcuk' 
tion or defign, and which I now publifh incomplete, 
becaufe, from the various interruptions of an adive 
life, whatever may be my wifh and objedt, I cannot 
pledge myfelf to bring it to a conclufion. 

Such encouragement as I had reafon to expedt has 
not been wanting to my former Labours. Popular 
reputation I neither courted ^ declined ; emolument 
I neither coveted or difclaimed; but if the approbation 
of many excellent and learned men be an objedl of 
ambition, I have had my reward. 

To the cenfures which I incurred, I am not infenh- 
ble ; but if cenfure be not illiberal it is the part of 
prudence to turn it rather to the purpofe of corrcdlion 
than offence. One charge only I (hall notice; and 
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that, not becaufe it was unjufl:, but becaufe it originated 
in a mifappreheniion of my defign. In the few 
inftances where I ventured upon etymology, I did not 
expe<d: the feverity which I have experienced. I had 
difclaimed all pretenfions to oriental learning; I had 
hazarded my own conjedlures, in order to excite atten- 
tion and curioiity in others ; I had never refted a fingle 
dedudlion of importance on any imaginary interpretation 
of my own, and ftill I have had the mortification to 
find that all my precautions were ineficdlual. I thought 
that in treating of oriental queftions, the conjedures of 
a claflical man, even if erroneous, might have been 
pardonable ; but I was miftaken : I have feen my error, 


and I fhall avoid a repetition of the offence. Nothing 
etymological will occur in the following pages, but 


what will be propofed merely as matter of inquiry, or 
what can be referred to oriental authority for fup- 


port. 


In the Voyage of Nearchus I traced the intercourfe 
with India to its fource, a fubjed, as it has been called, 
“ barren, but important and I now profecute the 
fame inquiry down to its completion, by the difeoveries 

of 
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of Gama, under difficulties ftill more difcou raging to 
ail Author. A work, relieved neither by the incidents 
of a voyage, or t'le occurrences of a journal, varied by 
no perfonal dangers or efcapes, animated by no per- 
fonal exertion or ability, however it may abound in 
information, can prefume but little upon its powers of 
attraction. Fidelity, labour, and refearch, it is true, 
have their ffiare of merit ; but the approbation which 
they claim muft be derived from thofe who can appre- 
ciate the value of talents which, though common to 
all, are exercifed only by the few. 

Refearch, indeed, affords a pleafure peculiar to itfelf; 
it prefents an idea of difcovery to the imagination of 
the inquirer ; an intellectual pleafure, in which he 
flatters himfelf others will be deflrous to participate ; 
and which, if he can communicate with fatisfaCtion pro- 
portionate to his own, publication is not merely the 
indulgence of a propenflty, but the exercife of a 
focial duty. 

I HAVE to return my thanks a fecond. time to Mr. 
Dalrymple, for his kindnefs in fuffering me to copy two 

of 
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of his charts ; to Sir William Oufeley, for favouring me 
with the fheets of Ebn Flaukel as they came from the 
prefs; to Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, and to 
Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftablifhment. I have 
likewife been again more particularly obliged to the 
Bifhop of Rochefter for his afliftance in correcting the 
pofition of Meroe; on which fubjeCt, more probably 
will appear upon a future occafion. 


THE 
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THE 

PERIPLUS 

OF THE 

ERYTHREAN SEA. 


BOOK I. 

PRELIMINARY DISQUISITIONS. 

I. Introdu^ion. — II. Account of the Periplus. — ■ III. Homer. •— 
IV. Herodotus. — V. Ctefas. — VI. lambulus. — VII. Agatharcbidesi 
— VIII. Htppalus. — IX. Age of the Periplus, ~ X. Intercourfe 
•with India. 

I. ^TAVIGATION, perfeded as it is at the prefent hour, opens 
JL^ all the maritime regions of the world to the knowledge 
of mankind ; but in the early ages, perfonal intercourfe was im- 
pradlicablc : the communication by fea was unexplored, and 
travelling by land was precluded by infecurity. The native com- 
modities of one climate pafled^into another' by intermediate agents, 
who were interefted in little beyond the profits of the tranfit ; and 
nations in a different Semifphere were known refpeftively, not 
by their hiftory, but their produce. 
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Such was the iituatloa of Europe in regard to India ; the pro- 
duce of each wa5 conveyed to tlie ether by c'lanncis which vrere 
unknown to both; and the co-.nniunicat'on by land tbroiigli Tartary 
or Per-da, was as little underftood, as the intercourfe by tiie Indian 
Ocean. That both exilded in fome fenfe or other is undeniabie ; 
for the rnoft ancient of all Iilftories mentions cominouities whicn 


are the native produce of India, and which if they were known, 
of neceihty mull have been conveyed. What the means of con- 
veyance were by land, or on the north, is a fubjedl which does not 
enter into the plan of the' following work ; but the traiifport by 
fea is a confideratian of all others the mofl important ; it is de- 
pendent on a difeovery common to all the nations of the world : 
the dominion of the fea may pafs from one people to another, but 
the communication itfelf is opened once for all ; it can never 
be fhut. 

That the Arabians were the firfl; navigators of the Indian Ocean, 
and the firfl; carriers of Indian produce, is evident from all hiftory, 
as far as hiftory goes back ; and antecedent to hiftory, from 
analogy, from neceffity, and from local fituation ; out of their 
hands this commerce was transferred to the Greeks of Egypt, and to 
the Romans* when mafters of that country ; upon the decline of the 
Roman power it reverted to the Arabians, and with them it would 
have remained, if no Gama had arifen to effect a change in the 
whole commercial fyftem of the world at large. 

It is the interval between the voyage of Nearchus and the dif- 
coveries of the Portuguefe which I intend to examine in the follow- 


' Perhaps never to the Romans, but to the Greeks of Egypt under the power of the 
Romans. 
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ing work ; the bafis which I alTumc is the Periplus of the Erythiean 
Sea ; and in commenting on this work, an opportunity will be 
given to introduce all the particulars connected with the general 
fnbjed. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PERIPLUS. 

II. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea is the title prefixed to a 
Vv'ork which contains the beft account of the commerce carried on 
from the Red Sea and the coafh of Africa to the Eaft Indies, during 
the time that Egypt was a province of the Roman empire. 

This woi'k was firfl: edited from the prefs of Froben at Baflej 
in 1533, with a prefatory epillle by Gelenius ; but from what 
manufcr'pt I have never been able to dllcover; neither is it known 
whether any manufeript of it is now in exifhence. The edition 
of Stuckius at Zurich, in 1577, and Hudfon in 1698, at Oxford, 
are both from the printed copy, which is notorioufly incorredi, 
and their emendations remove few of the material difficulties * • 

3 

befides thefe, there is a tranflation in the colledlion of Ramufip, 
faithful indeed, as all his tranllations are, but without any" attempt 
to amend the text, or any comment to explain it; he has prefixed 
a difeourfe however of confiderable merit - and much learning, 
which I have made ufe of wherever it could be of fervice, as I 
have alfo of the commentaries of Stuckius, Kudfon, and Dodwell ; 
but the author with whom I aln moft in harmony upon the whole, 

* The two inexplicable difficulties are, p. 9. and xtto ’Ort' r.c hj 

p. 7. See infra. 
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is Voffius, who in his edition of Pomponius Mela has touched upon 
fome of thefe points, and I wilh we had the ground of his opinion 
in detail. 

The Erythrean Sea is an appellation given in the age of the 
author to the whole expanfe of ocean reaching from the coaft of 
Africa to the utmoft boundary of ancient knowledge on the eaft ; 
an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from their entrance 
into it by the ftraits of the Red Sea, ftyled Erythra ’ by the Greeks, 
and not excluding the gulph of Perfia, to which the fabulous hiftory 
of a king Erythras is more peculiarly appropriate. 

Who the author was, is by no means evident, but certainly not 
Arrian of Nicomedia, who wrote the hiftory of Alexander, whofe 
writings have been the fubje£t of my meditations for many years, 
and whofe name I ftiould have b'een happy to prefix to the prefent 
work; HE was a man of eminence by birth, rank, talents, and’ 
education, while the author before us has none of thefe qualities to 
boaft; but veracity is a recommendation which will compenfate 
for deficiency in any other refped: : this praife is indifputably his 
due, and to difplay this in all its parts is the principal merit of the 
ccfmmentary I have undertaken. 


* We are warned againft the conne£lIon of 
Erythra with Erythrean by Agatharchides, 
p. 4. GeOg. Min. Hudfon, 
he fays, fignifies Red Sea ; 
the fea of Erythras, is the ocean which takes 
its name from king Erythra, according to the 
Periian account. Si|lmafius and Hudfon give 
little credit to Agatharchides for this intel- 
ligence. See note, ibid : both agree in fup- 
pofmg Edom, Red, to be the true etymology, 
the fca of Edom, or Efau, the Idumcau Sea. 


Agatharchides fays, it is not from the colour 
of the fea, for it is^ not red, 70 ano tS 
fjLXToi yxp ertf 

this is well known, but it ought to be 
remembered that Im Suph of the Hebrews is 
the weedy fea ; and Lobo afferts, that Sufo 
is a name ftill applied to a weed in this fea ufed' 
for dyeing red ; this is probably indeed not. 
the fource of the etymology, but it is not un- 
worthy of notice. 
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Arrian of Nicomedia has left us the Paraplus of Nearchus, and 
the Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and was a name of celebrity to 
the early editors of Greek manufcripts, long before the work now 
under contemplation was known ; it is not impoflible, therefore, 
if the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea was found anonymous, that 
it was attributed to an author whofe name on fimilar fubjedts was- 
familiar. But if Arrian be the real name of the author now under 
contemplation, and not fidlitious, he appears from internal evidence 
to have been a Greek, a native of Egypt, or a refident in that 
country, and a merchant of Alexandria : he manifeftly failed on 
board the fleet from Egypt, as far as the gulph ef Cambay, if not 
farther} and, from circumftances that will appear hereafter, is 
prior to Arrian of Nicomedia by little lefs than a century. His 
work has long been appreciated by geographers, and is worthy of 
high eftimation as far as the author can be fuppofed perfonally to 
have vifited the countries he defcribes ; fome fcattered lights alfo 
occur even in regard to the moft diftant regions of the eaft, which 
are valuable as exhibiting the firft dawn of information upon 
the fubjedf. 

Of this work no adequate idea could be formed by a tranflation j 
but a comparifon of its contents with the knowledge of India,^ 
which we have obtained fince Gama burfl; the barrier of difcovery, 
cannot but be acceptable to thofe who value geography as a fcience,. 
or delight in it as a pidture of the world. • 

The Periplus itfelf is divided into two diftindl parts, one com- 
prehending the coaft of Africa from Myos Hornihs to Rhapta; 
the other, commencing from the fame point, includes the coaft; of # 
Arabia, both within the Red Sea and on the ocean } and then 

palling 
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paffing over to Guzerat runs dovrn the coafi; of Malabar to Ceylon. 
It is the hrft part, containing the account of Africa, which I now 
prefent to the public • a work vrhich, perhaps, I ought never to 
have undertaken, but which I hope to complete with the addition 
of the oriental part, (if blefied vrith a continuance of life and 
health,) by devoting to this purpofe the few intervals which can be 
fpared from the more important duties in which I am engaged. The 
whole will be comprehended in four books ; the lirft confifting of 
preliminary matter, and the other three allotted refpedtively to 
Africa, Arabia, and India, the three different countries which form 
the fubjeft matter of the Periplus itfelf. In tlie execution of this 
defign I fnall encroach but little on the ground already occupied 
by Dodtor Robertfon ; but to Hams, and his learned editor Dodtor 
Campbell, I have many obligations. I follow the fame arrange- 
ment in my coiilideration of the Greek authors, borrowing fome- 
times from their materials, but never bound by theif decifioris: 
where I am indebted I ihaii not be fparing of my acknowledg- 
ments; and where I difient, fiuTicient reafons will be affigned. I 
could have wilhed for the company of fuch able guides farther 
otv my journey; but I foon diverge from their track, and muff 
explore my way like an Arab in the defer t, by a few flight marks 
which have efcaped the ravages of time and the defolation of 
war. 

To a natdn now miflrefs of thofe Indian territories which were 
known to Alexander only by report, and to the Greeks of Egypt 
only by the il^ervention of a commerce reftrided to the coaft, it 
• may be deemed an objed of high curlofity at leaft, if not of 
Utility, to trace back the origin and progrefs of difeovery, and to 




« 
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examine the minute and accidental caufes which have led to all our 

knowledge of the eaft; caiile^, which have by flow and imperceptible 

degrees weakened all the great powers of Afia, which have difl'olved 

the empires of Perlia and id.indc;flan, and have reduced the Othmaiis 

to a fecondary rank ; while Europe has arifen paramount in arts 

and arms, and Britain is the ruling power in India, from Ceylon ^ 

to _the Ganges ; — a fupremacy this, envied undoubtedly by our 

enemies, and reprobated by the advocates of our enemies. An- 

quctil du Perron and Bernoulli'^, exclaim at the injuftice of our 

conquefts ; but who ever aflhrtcd that conqueft w^as founded upon 

juftice ? The Portuguefe, the Hollanders, and the French were all 

intruders upon the natives, to the extent of their ability, as well as 

the Brithh. India in no age fince the irrujitions of the Tartars 

and Mahomedans has known any power, but the power of the ^ 

fword ; and great as the ufurpation of the Europeans may have 

been, it was originally founded in neceflity. It is not my wiln to 

juftify the excefs; but there are nations, with whom there can be na 

intercourfe without a pledge for the fecurity of the merchant. The 

Portuguefe, upon their firft arrival at Calicut, could not trade but 

by force : it was in confequence of this neceflity, that all the 

Europeans demanded or extorted the liberty of ereding forts for 

their fadories; and this privilege, once granted, led the way to every 

encroachment which enfued. I notice this, becaufe the lame danger 

produced the fame efl'eds from the beginning. It will Appear from 

the Periplus, that the Arabians in that age had fortified their ^ 

fadories on the coafl: of Africa, and the Portuguefe hiftorians 

♦ 

* Sss Defeription de I'lndc, ia three vols.by Bernoulli, Berlin vol. ii. ' 

• mention 
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mention the fame precaution ufed in the fame country by the Arabs 
in the age of Gama. From this flender origin all the conquefts of 
the Europeans in India have taken their rife, till they have grown 
into a confequence which it was impoffible to forefee, and which 
it is now impofll\)le to control. No nation can abandon its con- 
quefts without ruin ; for it is not only pofitive fubtradion from 
one fcale, but preponderancy accumulated in the other. No power 
can be withdrawn from a fingle province, but that it would be 
occupied by a rival upon the inftant. Nothing remains but to 
moderate an evil which cannot be removed, and to regulate the 
government by the interefts of the governed. ITiis imports the con- 
querors as much as the conquered ; for it is a maxim never to be 
forgotten, that the Portuguefe loft by their avarice the emphe they 
had acquired by their valour ; but of this too much: — our prefent 
bufinels is not with the refult of difcovery, but its origin. 

Voyages are now performed to the ipoft diftant regions of the 
world without any intervening difficulties but the ordinary hazard 
of the fea. In the ancient world the cafe was very different : a 
voyage from Thelfaly to the Phafis was an atchievement which 
confecrated the fame of the adventurers by a memorial in the 
Heavens, and the paflage from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic 
Ocean was to the Phenicians a fecret of ftate. 

The reality of the Argonautic expedition has been queftioned ; 
but if the primordial hiftcry of every nation but one is tindured 
with the fabulous, and if from among the reft a choice is neceflary 
to be made, it muft be allowed that the traditions of Greece are 
t lefs inconfiftent than thofe of the more diftant regions of the earth. 
Oriental learning is now employed in unravelling the mythology of 

lH 

9 India, 
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India, and recommending It as containing the feeds of primeval 
hiftory ; but hitherto we have feen nothing that fhould induce us 
to relinquifli the authorities we have been ufed to refpeil, or to 
make us prefer the fables of the Hindoos or Guebres to the fables 
of the Greeks. Whatever dilEculties may occur in the return of the 
Argonauts, their palTage to Colchis is confiftent ; it contains more real 
geography than has yet been difcovered in any record of the Bramins 
or the Zendavefta, and is truth itfelf, both geographical and hiftorical 
when compared with the portentous expedition of Ram * to Ceylon ; it 
is from confiderations of this fort that we muft. ftill refer our firft 
knowledge of India to Grecian fources, rather than to any other; 
for whatever the contents of the Indian records may finally be 
found to have preferved, the firft mention of India that we have is 
from Greece, and to the hiftorians of Greece we muft ftill refer 
for the commencement of our inquiries ; their knowledge of the 
country was indeed imperfect, even in their lateft accounts, but 
ftill their very earlieft fhew that India had been heard of, or fome 
country like India in the eaft ; a glimmering towards day is dlf- 
coverable in Homer, Herodotus, and Ctefias ; obfcure indeed, as 
all knowledge of this fort was, previous to Alexander, but yet 
fufficient to prove that India was always an object of curiofity 
and inquiry. 


HOMER. 

III. The father of poetry is naturally the firft objeft of our 
regard, his writings contain the hiftory, the manners, and antiquities 

i See Maurice’s Hiftory of Hindoftan, vol, lu p. 243, 
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of his country; and though his information upon the point pro- 
pofed may be problematical, ftill nothing that he has touched is 
unworthy of attention. When he conduds Neptune** into Ethiopia, 
he feems to place him in the centre between two nations both black, 
but both perfedly diftinguifhed from each other ; and he adds, 
that they fived at the oppofite extremities of the world call and 
weft ; let us then place the deity in Ethiopia above the Catarads 
of Syene, and let a line be drawn eaft and weft, at right angles 
with the Nile ; will it not immediately appear that this line cuts 
the coaft of Nigritia on the weft, and the peninfula of India on the 
eaft? and though it may be deemed' enthufiafm to aflert, that 
Homer confidered thefe as his two extremities, and placed his 
two Ethiopick nations in thefe trads, which are their adual 
refidence at prefent, ftill it is not too much to fay, that the centre 
he has affumed is the moft proper of all others, that the diftant 
Ethiopians ® to the eaft of it, are Indians, and to the weft, Negroes. 
Thefe two fpecies are perfedly diftinguifhed by their make, by their 
features, and above all by their hair ; whether Homer knew this 
charaderiftick difference does not admit of proof, but that he 


® 0sc* ^ i?^sai^ov aTTiziTo; 

Am9£<^ Ojva-r;i'f. 'Trac^cg 

AXA 0 (jch \\i9i07rctc y.£TiKi(x.9i Tr;Ai6’ 

U a axovT:-.) Od. A. Ip. 
See the note upon this pafiage in Pope ^3 
tran flat ion of the Odyfley, where he adduces 
with great propnety the teftimony of Strabo, 
to prove that all thofe nations were accounted 
' Ethiopians by the early Greeks, w ho lived 
upon the Southern Ocean from eaft to weft; 
iiiid the aulhority of Ptolemy to fliew, ‘‘ that 


under the zodiack from eaft to weft, in-* 
** habit the Ethiopians black of colour.^^ 
The whole pafiage in Strabo, and the various 
reading of Ariftarchus and Crates, are well 
worth confuiting. Lib. i. p. 50. 

^ a hcc raro ra? 

7} oTi ra? Ii^af ritaq Totara^ rof? aog yd^ 

APXHN rac tifcaq Strabo, 

Lib. ii. p. 103. it is not probable that Homer 
knew India at all, certainly not as India, but. 
as Ethiopia. 


knew 
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knew they were of a feparate race is undeniable, and that he 
placed them eafi; and weft at the extent of his knowledge, is an 
approximation to truth, and confiftent with their actual pofition 
at the prefent hour. 


HERODOTUS. 

IV. The diftimftion which Homer has not marked, is the firft 
circumftance that occurred to Herodotus ; he mentions the eaftern 
Ethiopians confidered as Indians, and differing from thofe of 
Africa exprefsly by the chara<fteriftick ® of long hair:, as oppofed 
to the woolly head of the Cafre. We may colledt alfo, with the 
afliftance of a little imagination, the diftin^t notice of three forts 
of natives, which correfpond in fome degree with the different 
fpecies which have inhabited this country in all ages. The Padei 
on the north who are a favage people refembling the tribes which 
are ftill found in the northern mountains, mixed with Tartars 
perhaps, and approaching to their manners; a fecond race living 
far to the fouth, not fubjedt to the Perfian empire", and who 
abftain from all animal food; under this defcription we plainly 

5 Lib. vn. p, 541. the Padci is Indefinite. I cannot fiippofe that 

If the fituation of the Padci were afcer- Herodotus had received any report of the 
tallied we might inquire about the manners nations north of the Hlmmalu Mountains, 
attributed to them by the hiftorian ; but he or tlfe I fhould offer a conjeclure to the On- 
mentions only fome tribes that live upon the entalifts, whether Padci, converted into Pudei, 
marfiies formed by river (that is, probably might not allude to Budtan ; for a and a 
the Indus) j and then the Padci to the eaft of are convertible, as is evident In Multan, which 
thefe; this places them on the north of India : Is only another form of reading Mul-tan for 
as to all appearance the marfiies noticed are Mahtan orMallifian, tlie countiy of the Malli* 
thofe formed by the mins in the Panjeab, but “ Lib. ili. p. 24 ^,. 
how far eaft beyond this province wx are to fix 

C 2 
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difcover the real Hindoos ; and a third inhabiting Padiyia and 
Cafpatyrus, who relemble the Badrians in their manners, drefs,. 
and arms, who are fubjed to Perlia, and pay their tribute in 
gold; thefe, whether we can dilcover Cafpatyrus or not, are: 
evidently the fame as thofe tribes which inhabit at the fources 
weft of- the Indus; who never were Hindoos, but poflefs a wild 
mountainous country, where their faftnefles qualify them for a 
predatory life, and where they were equally formidable to Alex- 
ander, to Timour, and Nadir Shah they refemble to this day the 
Badrians, as much as in the time of Herodotus, or rather the 
Agwhans in their neighbourhood ; and are as brave as the one, 
and as ferocious as the other. Thefe tribes it is more neceflary to 
mark, becaufe it will prove that the Perfians never were mafters 
of India properly fo called, but of that country only which is at 
tile fource of the Indus. Whether they penetrated beyond the main 
ftream, that is the Indus or the Attock itfelf, muft be left in doubt; 
but Padyia, according to major Rennell, is Peukeli;; and if' 
Cafpatyrus be the fame as the Cafpira. of Ptolemy, there is fome 
ground for fuppofing that city correfpondent to Multan. Should* 
tiiefe conjedures be confirmed by future inquiry, it would prove- 
that the Perfians did pafs the Attack, and were really mafters of the 
Panjeab and Multan; and the tribute which they received, equal 
to half the revenues of the empire, affords fome reafon for fup- 
pofing this to be the fad. Much depends upon the iffue of this- 
inquiry, becaufe the Attock, or forbidden river, has been the weftern 
boundary, of Hindoftan in all ages; if the Perfians paffed it, .India 

** Nadir -was glad to compound with thefe tribes, to let him pafs uninoleftfed with the 
plunder of the unhappy Mahomed Shah. 


was 
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was tributary to them; if they did not, the tribes weft of the 
Attock only were fubjeded, and they were never Hindoos, however 
efteemed fo by the PeiTian?. Another circumftance dependent on. 
this inquiry, is the voyage of Scylax, faid to have commenced from 
Padyia and Cafpatyrus, and to have terminated in the Gulph of 
Arabia. There are two inconfiftencies in the report of this voyage 
by Herodotus ; the firft, that he mentions the courfe of the- Indus 
to the eaft‘% which is in reality to the fouth-weft: the fecond, 
that he fuppofes Darius to have made ufe of the difcoveries of 
Scylax for the invafion of India. Now if Darius was mafter of the 
Attock, Peukeli, and' Multan, he wanted no information concern- 
ing the entrance into India, for this has been the route of every 
conqueror; or if he obtained any intelligence from Scylax it is 
certain that neither he, nor his fucceffors ever availed themfelves 
of it, for any naval expedition. The Perftans were never a mari- 
time people. Hiftory no where fpeaks of a Perfian fleet in the 
Indian ocean, or even in the Gulph'* of Perfia ; and in the Me- 
diterranean, their fea forces always confifted of Phenicians, .Cyprians, 
or ^Egyptians. 

Far is it from my wilh wantonly to difcredit any hiftorical facfl. 
fupported on the teftimony of fuch a writer as Herodotus ; but there- 


*3 See Hyde Rel. Vet. Pcrfarum, 4 :ap xxiiu BaAna ; but I ha^e never been able to dlfcover, 
who 18 half difpofed to make Scylax Jiavigate^ that the Perfian Darius of the Greeks, or his 
the Ganges on account of its eaftem direction, father Hyihafpes, can be identified with the 
He hefitates only becaufe. Scylax muft have Badrian Guihtafp of the Zende or Oriental 
returned to the north again from C. Comorin writers ; .and 1 fee Richardfon in the preface 
tofurvey the mouths of the Indus. SeeWeffd- to i his Perfian Didionary afllgns no real au- 
iog ad Herod, lib. iv. p, 300. note 34. tiquity to the Zende of Ajiquctil du Perron. 

"4 Hyftafpes father of Darius is the Guft- *5 I fpeak of a nary, not (hips for trade, 
lafp of the Zendavefia, and king of Balk or 


are 
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are Infuperable difficulties in admitting this voyage of Scylax, 
or that of the Phenicians round the continent of Africa ; the greatell 
of all is, that no confequences accrued from either. That Herodotus 
received the account of both Iroin Periians or Egyptians, is un- 
deniable ; that they were performed is a very different confideration. 
I do not dwell upon the fabulous part of his account of India ; 
becaufe even his fables have a foundation in fa£t but I cannot 
believe from the flate of navigation in that age, that Scylax could 
perform a voyage round Arabia, from which the braveft officers 
of Alexander ffirunk ; or that men who had explored the defert 
coaft of Gadrofia, fhould be lefs daring than an unexperienced 
native of Caryanda. They returned with amazement from the 
light of Muffendon and Ras-al-had, wffiile Scylax fucceeded without 
a difficulty upon record. But the obftacles to fuch a voyage are 
numerous, firft, wffiether Padtyia be Peukeli, and Cafpatyrus, Mul- 
tan; fecondly, if Darius were mafter of Multan, whether he could 
fend a Ihip, or a fleet, down the Indus to the fea, through tribes 


What the fable is of the ants which 
turned up gold, and the manner of collecting 
it by the natives, I cannot determine ; but it 
is poffible, that as our knowledge of India 
iacreafes, it will be traced to its fource; and 
one thing is certain, that it is a tale exifting 
from the time of Herodotus to the age of 
He Thou ; it is countenanced like wife in the 
Letters of Bufbcquiiis, who faw one of thefe 
ants [fkinsj fent as a prcfent from the king of 
Perfia to the Porte. See Larcher, tom. iii, 
p. 339. Another fable, totally diffonant to 
the ordinary manners of the Hindoos, I lhali 
give in the words of the hiftorian, oJ reruy 


Twt' lib. iii. 248. quod populo uni- 

verfo nequaquam objicicndiim eft, fed originem 
ducit ev illo fpurcifiimo com mere io feeminarum 
prolis'defiderio laborantium, cum Hylobiis et 
Hcautontimoreumenis. I can, upon fimilar 
principleo, account for the greateft part of the 
fables imputed to Megafthenes, Daimachus, 
Onesicritus. Lt. Wilford explains Cteiias’s 
fable of the Martichora. 

Not all indeed, for his voy'age of Her- 
cules to Scythia is mere mythology. 1 do not 
life this to diferedit the voyage of Scylax; my 
object is to mark fable as fable, and to fele<i 
til c truths mixed with it for obfervation. See 
Herod, lib. iv. p. 283. ed. WeiT. 


where 
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where Alexander fought his way at every ftfep : thirdly, whether 
Scylax “ had any knowledge of the Indian Ocean, the coaft, or the 
monfoon ; fourthly, if the coaft of Gadrofia were friendly, which 
is doubtful, whether he could proceed along the coaft of Arabia, 
which muft be hoftile from port to port. Thefe and a variety of 
other difficulties which Nearchus experienced, from famine, 
from want of water, from the built of his veflels, and from the 
manners of the natives, muft induce an incredulity in regard to< 
the Perfian account, whatever refpecft we may have to the fidelity 
of Herodotus. 


C T E S I A S. 


V. Next to Herodotus, at the diftance of little more than fixty 
years, fucceeds Ctefias. He refided a confiderable time in the court 
of Perfia, and was phyfician to Artaxerxes Mnemon. What oppor- 
tunities he had of obtaining a knowledge of India muft have been 
accidental, as his fables are almoft proverbial, and his truths very 
few; his abbreviator Photius, from whofe extrafts only we have 


That there was fuch a perfon as Scylax, 
that he was in India, and that his account of 
that country was extant, appears from Arif- 
totle’s Politicks, lib* vli. in Dr. Gillies^s tranfla- 
tion, book iv. p. 240. I learn likewifc from Lar- 
cher, that the Baron de Sainte Croix defends 
the work which now bears the name of Scylax 
as genuine, in a dilTcrtation read before the 
Academy of inferiptions ; but I know not whe- 
ther that difiertation be publifhed. See Lar- 
cher’s Herod, tom. iii. p. 407. I have one ob- 
jedlion to its authenticity, which is his mention 
of D;ardanus,RhCncumjand Iliunrin theTroad, 


p. ^55. for there is great doubt whether Rhe- 
teum was in exiftence In the time oi tlie real 
Scylax ; and of India, he fays nothing in the 
treatife now extant. 

‘9 Strabo fays, Pofidoniiis dilbelieved this 
whole hiftory of Scylax, though he believed 
the voyage of Eudoxus, lib. ii. p. too. The 
fadl is, there were fo many of thefe voyages 
pretended, and fo few performed, that the belt 
judges did not know w hat to believe ; Strabo 
believed nothing of the circumntivigation o£ 
Africa. See lib, i. p* 32* 
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an account of his works, feems to have pafled over all that he faid 
of Indian manners ; and to have preferved only his tales of the 
marvellous. The editor however, is very defirous of preferving 
the credit of his author, and that part of the work which relates to 
Perfia is worthy of the eftimation he affigns it ; but we are not 
bound to admit his fable of the martichora, his pygmies, his men 
with the heads of dogs and feet reverfed, his griffins and his four- 
footed birds as big as wolves. — Thefe fidions of imagination 
indeed are ftill reprefented on the walls of the Pagodas ; they are 
fymbols of mythology, which the Bramins pointed out to the 
early vifitors of India, and became hiftory by tranfmiffion. 

The few particulars appropriate to India, and confiftent with 
truth, obtained by Ctefias*', are almoft confined to fomething 
refembling a defcription bf the cochineal plant, the fly, and the 
beautiful tint obtained from it, with a genuine picture of the 


CtcHas faj-s, there is a pool which is 
annually filled with liquid gold ; that an hun- 
dred tneafurea of this are colle6ted, 

each meafure weighing a talent ; at the bot- 
tom of this pool is found iron, and of this 
iron he had two fwords, one prefented to him 
by the king, and the other by Parysatis the 
king's mother. The property of thefe fwords 
was, that when fixed in the ground they averted 
elouds, hail, and tempefts ; he faw the king 
Uiake the experiment, and it fucceeded. 

Now whatever a traveller fays he faW with 
his own eyes, (unlefs there are other reafons 
for , doubting his veracity,) is deferving of 
«:Tedit, but when he fees things that imply 
an impoflibility, all faith is at an end.— That 
there was feme fupcrftitious prance in Perfia 
of iuiug fwords in the grot;^ for this pur« 


pofe, may be believed, but that thefe fwords 
muft be wrought of metal from the golden 
fountain, or that they had this effedt, is a dif- 
ferent confideration ; the words are, kJ 

duTov TCiVToi (pTiaif S'?? 'TroiTiVarro^*— Why 

does Weffeling tell me to believe this ? nay I 
would have believed it. If he had not afferted 
the fuccefs of tlie experiment, but only that 
the king tried it. Perhaps fome ingenious 
modern may hereafter quote 
to prove that iron was known to be a con- 
ductor in that age, and that eleCtricity was 
concerned in this experiment. See p. 827. 
Weffeling’s ed. of Herod : and Ctefias. 

** Some other circumftances recorded by 
Ctefias may be coUeCted from Dioddrus, but 
1 have confined myfelf to his own work. 


monkey 
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monkey and the parrot; the two animals he had doubtlefs feen 
in Perfia, and flowered cottons emblazoned with the glowing 
colours of the modern chintz, were probably as much coveted by 
the fair Perfians in the Harams of Sufa and Ecbatana, as they ftill 
are by the ladies of our own country. 

Ctefias is contemporary with Xenophon, and Xenophon is prior 
to Alexander by about feventy years ; during all which period, 
little intelligence concerning India was brought into Greece; and 
if the Macedonian conquefts had not penetrated beyond the Indus, 
it does not appear what other means might have occurred of 
difpelling the cloud of obfeurity in which the eaftern world was 
enveloped. 

The Macedonians, as it has been fhewn in a former work, 
obtained a knowledge both of the Indus and the Ganges ; they 
heard that the feat of empire was, where it always has been, on 
the Ganges, or the Jumna. They acquired intelligence of all 
the grand and leading features of Indian manners, policy, and 
religion : they difeovered all this by penetrating through countries 
where poflibly no Greek had previoufly fet his foot; and they 
explored the paflage by fea, which firft opened the commercial 
intercourfe with India to the Greeks and Romans, through the 
medium of Egypt and the Red Sea; and finally to the Europeans by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

It matters not that the title of fabulifts is conferred upon Megaf- 
thenes, Nearchus, and Onesicritus, by the ancients ; they publilhed 
more truths than falfehoods, and many of their imputed falfehoods 
are daily becoming truths, as our knowledge of the country is 
improved. The progrefs of information from this origin is materi- 

D ally 
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ally connefted with the objecft we have propofed, and it cannot be 
deemed fuperfluous to purfue it through the chain of authors, 
who maintain the connedion till the difcovery of the paffage acrofs 
the ocean by means of the monfoon. 

Megafthenes and Daimachus” had been fent as embafladors from 
the kings of Syria to Sandrocottus and his fucceffor Allitrochades 
the capital of India was in that age at Palibothra, the fituation of 
which, fo long difputed, is finally fixed, by Sir William Jones, at 
the jundion of the Saone and the Ganges. Thefe embaffadors, 
therefore, were refident at a court in the very heart of India, and 
it is to Megafthenes in particular that the Greeks are indebted 
for the beft account of that country. But what is moft peculiarly 
remarkable is, that the fables of Ctefias were ftill retained in his 
work; the Cynocephali, the Pigmies, and fimilar fables -were ftill 
aflerted as truths. It is for this reafon that Strabo*’ prefers the 
teftimony of Eratofthenes and Patrocles, though Eratofthenes was 
refident at Alexandria, and never vifited India at all ; and though 
Patrocles never faw any part of that country beyond the Panjeab,. 
ftill their intelligence he thinks is preferable, becaufe Eratofthenes 
had the command of all the information treafured in the library 
of Alexandria ; and Patrocles was poflefled of the materials which 
were colleded by Alexander himfelf, and which had been com- 
municated to him by Xeno the keeper of the archives. 

It is inconceivable how men could live and negotiate in a camp 
on the Ganges, and bring home impoffibilities as truth; how 

“ Bruce fays, Megafthenes and Denis, which mifled him; he is not in the habit of 
from Ptolemy kmg of Egypt, vol. i. p. 461. citing his authorities. 

This feems as if he followed French authority, Lib. ii. in initio, p. 70. 

Megafthenes 
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Megafthenes could report that the Hindoos had no ufe of letters 
when Nearchus Tiad previoufly noticed the beautiful appearance 
of their writing, and the elegance of charadfer, which we flill 
difcover in ' the Shanfkreet ; but the fabulous accounts of Ctefias 
were repeated by Megafthenes, profefledly from the authority of 
the Bramins; and whatever reafon we have to complain of his 
judgment or difcretion, we ought to acknowledge our obligations 
to him as the firft author who fpoke with precifion of Indian man- 
ners, or gave a true idea of the people. 

It is not poflible to enter into the particulars of all that we derive 
from this author, but the whole account of India, colledted in the 
fifteenth book of Strabo, and the introduction to the eighth book 
of Arrian, may juftly be attributed to him as the principal fource 
of information. His picture is, in fad, a faithful reprefentation 
of the Indian character and Indian manners ; and modern obferva- 
tion contributes to eftablifla the extent of his intelligence, and the 
fidelity of his report. 

This fource of intelligence, commencing with Alexander and 
concluding with Megafthenes and Daimachus, may be clafled under 
the title of Macedonian, as derived from Alexander and his fuc- 
ceflbrs, and fuch knowledge of the country as could be acquired 
by a hafty invafion, by the infpeCtion of travellers and embaffadors, 
or by the voyage down the Indus, the Macedonians feem to have 


Strabo, Hb. xv. p. 709. an imputation 
on Megafthenes, which the good father Paolino 
is very unwilling fhould attach to him* See 
his DifTertation De veteribus Indis, in anfwer 
to Auguftinus Georgius, autlior of the Thibet 
Alphabet, p. 12 * 


Shanlkrect, or Sanferit, is the mode of 
writing this word, which has prevailed among 
our Englilh writers. I always prefer the moft 
popular, but Paolino writes Sams Crda, lingua 
perfeda, p. 258. or Krda n perfeda, Sam == 
fimul, coeval with creation. 
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attained with fingular attention, and, notwithftanding particulatr 
errors, to have conveyed into Europe with much greater accuracy 
than might have been expedied. 

The voyage of Nearchus opened the paflage into India by fea, 
and obviated the difficulties of penetrating into the eaft by land, 
which had previoufly been an infurmountable barrier to knowledge 
and communication. But it is to Onesicritus “ we trace the firft 
mention of Taprobana, or Ceylon, and what is extraordinary, 
the dimenfions he has affigned to it, are more conformable to 
truth ”, than Ptolemy had acquired four hundred years later, 
and at a time when it was vifited annually by the fleets from, 
Egypt; but on this fubjedf more will be faid in its proper place* 


I A M B U L U S. 

VI. The mention of Ceylon naturally introduces us to the voyage 
of lambulus”, becaufe, fabulous as his account is, it is ftill moft 


To Onesicritus only, if we follow Strabo 
or Pliny, vi. 24. who, he fays, mentions ele- 
phants there larger and more fit for war than 
clfewhere, a truth to this day, Megafthenes 
notices a river, gold and pearls, and that the 
people are called Pale6goni. Eratoflhenes. 
feems to have enlarged upon the fize given 
it by Cnesientup, for inilcad' of 625 miles, 
he fays it is 875 miles long, 625 broad. In 
Pliny’s age the north eaftem fide was grown 
to 1250 miles, and the error was always on 
the increafe till the time of Ptolemy. Pliny 
adds, that Rachia [Rajah] was the head of 
the embaffy to Rome, and that Raebia’s fa- 
ther had vifited the Seres- One incidental 
circumftancfc feems to mark Arabian inter- 
courfe previous to the voyage of Annius Plo- 
camus’s freed man. R^gij cultum Liberi Pa- 


tris, caeteris, jirahum^ the king worfiiippcd 
Bacchus, the people on the coaft followed the 
rites of the Arahiam, The king wore the 
garment of India, the people {on the coaft) 
that of the Arabians* He adds alfo, that Her- 
cules was worfiupped, that is, Bali, the In- 
dian Hercules. Whence both Paleogoni, and 
Palefimoondui. This, however, ought not 
to be afierted without giving due weight tg 
Paolino, who derives Palefimoondus from Pa- 
ndhri mandala, the kingdom of Paiafhri, and 
Paraftiri is the Indian Bacchus. 

He makes it 625 miles, without men- 
tioning length or breadth; it is ip reality near 
2^0 miles long, and 138 broad; but Pto- 
lemy extends it to more than 966 miles from 
north to fouth, 759 from weft to eaft. 

Sec Harris, vol. i. 383. and Ramufio, 

probably 
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probably founded on fact, and becaufe Diodorus has ranked it 
as hiftory. 

Lucian perhaps, formed a better judgment when he clafled 
him with the writers of fidllon; for his account of the Fortunate 
IHands and of Ceylon Hand almoft on the fame ground ; the cir- 
cumference of the Ifland he feems to give at five thoufand fiadia 
from Onesicritus, and the navigation acrofs the ocean from Ethiopia 
he derived from the general knowledge that this voyage had been 
performed, or imputed, from a very early age ; his departure from 
Ceylon to the Ganges, his arrival at Palibothra, and his iptercourfe 
with the king, who was an admirer^’ of the Greeks, may be 
referred to Megafthenes and Daimachus, while his fidlions of ime- 
polfibilities are all his own. Notwithftandin^ all this there are fome 
allufions to charadleriftick truths, which though they do not befpeak 
the teftimony of an eye-witnefs, prove that fome knowledge of 
the ifland had reached Egypt, and this at a time previous to the 
difcovery of the monfoon ; for lambulus muft be antecedent to 
Diodorus, and Diodorus is contemporary with Auguftus. It is this 


Luc. de vera i. cap. 3. 

ftkh aTTOttn To ax a r 0 Ofta.? 

iTuiSsK rii\ tTToOcffti/, WefTclmg, m lib. ii. 167. 
Diod. 

^ though there be nothing in this 

word to raife admiration in general, but at the 
ftrangenefs of the circumftance, how a king of 
palibothra fliould know enough of Greeks to 
be fond of the nation : there is fliil a fecret 
alluHon of much curio fit y, which is this, the 
native chiefs who raifed themfelves to inde- 
pendence on the ruins of Syrian monarchy, 
(whether from the number of Greeks in the 
caft, or from the popularity of the Grecian 


fovereignty, Ts hard to determine,) affumed the 
title of cl>iXixXr!» r and thl& term is Ml found 
inferibed in Greek letters upon the coins of 
the firft ufurpers of the Parthian dynafty. See 
Bayer, p. 105. It feems, therefore, highly pro- 
bable, that the inventor of this tale of lara- 
bulus knew that fome of the eaflem poten* 
tates were flyled lovers of the Greeks ; and he 
has ignorantly applied this title to a fovereign 
of India, which appertained properly to thofe 
only who reigned in the north of Perha. This 
feems an . additional proof of the impoilure 
the author knew a curious piece of fccrct 
hiftory, but did not know how to apply it. 

Angle 
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fingle circumftance that makes it requifite to notice fuch an author. 
The truths alluded to are, 1. The ftature of the natives, and the 
flexibility of their joints. II. The length of their ears, bored and 
pendent. III. The perpetual verdure of the trees. IV. The attach- 
ment of the natives to aftronomy. V. Their worfliip of the 
elements, and particularly the fun and moon. VI. Their cotton 
garments. VII. The' cuftom of many men having one wife in 
common, and the children being entitled to the protedlion of the 
partnerlhip. (This practice is faid by Paolino” to exift ftill on the 
coaft of Ceylon, and is apparently conformable to the manners of the 
Nayres on the continent.) VIII. Equality of day and night. IX; 
The Calamus or Maiz. And it is fubmitted to future inquiry, whether 
the particulars of the alphabet may not have fome allufion to truth ; 
for he fays, the charadlers are originally only feven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eight. 

The chief reafon to induce a belief, that lambulus never really 
vifited Ceylon, is, that he fhould affert he was there feven years, 
and yet that he fhould not mention the produdion of cinnamon. 
There is no one circumftance that a Greek would have noticed 
with more oftentation than a difcovery of the coaft where this 
fpice grew ; but lambulus, like the reft of his countrymen, if he 
knew the produce, adjudged it to Arabia, and never thought of this 
leading truth, as a fandion to the conftrudion of his fable j he is 
defcribed by Diodorus as the fon of a merchant, and a merchant 
himfelf, but poffefled of a liberal education. In trading to Arabia 

Paolino was a R.omilh miffionary in Tm- miftaken on claflical queftions, but ftill it is a 
vencore, for thirteen or fourteen years ; his learned and inftruflive work, p. 378. 

Kork was publiHied at Rome : he k fometimes 
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for fpices, he was taken prifoner and reduced to flavery ; he was 
carried off from Arabia by the Ethiopians, and by them committed 
to the ocean, to be driven wherever the winds might carry him ; and 
in this cafe his reacliing Ceylon would be the lead improbable^* part 
of his narrative. No means occur to fettle the date of this hiftory, 
but the allufion to known truths makes it curious, even if it be a 
novel. Thefe truths could have been obtained only from report in 
the age of Diodorus”, and the wonder is, that it contains a cir- 
cumftance dependent on the monfoon, of which Diodhrus was 
himfelf ignorant, and which was not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till near a century Uter. I dare not claim it as a proofs that 
the Arabians failed by the monfoon at this time, but the fcene is 
laid in Arabia, and the paffage is made from the coaft of Africa, 
as that of the Arabians really was ; and it is natural to conclude, 
that the Arabians did really fail to Ceylon in that age, though the 
Greeks and Romans did not. The embafly from Pandion to 
Auguftus cannot be a fiftion, and the embafladors muft have failed 
from India, either on board Arabian fhips, which frequented their 
harbours, or in Indian veffels which followed the fame courfe. All 
this is previous to Hippalus, and the whole taken together is a 


P. Luigi Maria de Gefu, a Carmelite, 
afterwards Bp. of Ufula, and Apoftolick 
Vicar of the coaft of Malabar, coming round 
Cape Comorin in 3 native veffel, was carried 
over to the Maldives, and thence to the coaft of 
Africa. Paolin. p, 83. Annius Plocamus 
was carried in a contrary direftion from 
Arabia to Ceylon; and in fa6t, whenever a 
veffel, on either coaft, is by accident forced 
out of the limit of the land and fea breeze. 


flic will be caught by the monfoon, and carried 
over to the oppolite continent. To accidents 
of this fort we may impute a very early dif- 
covery of the monfoons by Arabians or Ethio- 
pians, long before Hippalus imparted it to the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Harris or Dr. Campbell are my precurfora 
in this examination of Iamb ulus and Aga- 
tharchides. They gave credit to lambulus* I 
here give the reajGons for my diffent. 

confirmation 
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confirmation of an Arabian navigation previous to that from Egypt. 
That a novel Ihould contain hiftorical fa£ts and truths is natural, 
and will not be denied by thofe who are acquainted with Helio- 
dorus. Many Ethiopick cuftoms’* are noticed in that work, which 
are true to this day. After all, the novel of lambulus is not fo 
furprizing in itfelf, as its exiftence in the page of Diodorus, 


AG ATH ARCHIDES. 


VII. Agatharchides”, the next objeifl of our confideration, is 
an author of far different eftimation ; he was prefident of the Alex- 
andrian library, and is always mentioned with refpedl by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Diodorus His work on the Erythrean or Red Sea, is 
preferved in an extrad of Photius, and copied almoft in the fame 
terms, but not without intermixture”, by Diodorus. Diodorus 
indeed profeffes to derive his information from the royal commen- 
taries, and original vifitors of the countries he defcribes; but 
that he copies Agatharchides is evident, by a comparifon of this 
part of his work with the extrad of Photius ; or, perhaps, con- 


The Nagareet drums, fo often noticed by 
Bruce, are difcoverable in this work. 

25 It is with much regret that I confefs my 
negledi of this author, from whom I might 
have corroborated many circumftances in the 
voyage of Nearchus. A curfory pcnifal had 
induced me to view his errors in too ftrong a 
L'ght ; if juftice be done to him on the prefent 
review, it is no more than he merits, 

Diodorus fpeaks of Agatharchides and 
Artemidorus, as the only authors who have 
wntten truth concerning Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Lib. hi. 1 8 1, 


2^ In confirmation of this affertlon, we may 
mention a paflage, lib, hi. p. 208. Diod. where 
an allufion is evidently made to tlK reparation 
of the waters of the Red Sea, as recorded by 
Mofes 5 it is received in this fenfe by Grotius, 
Bochart, and WefTcling; and if tL's was in 
Agatharchides, it could hardly have been 
omitted by Photius, a chriftian bilhop : if it 
was not in Agatharchides, it is plain that 
Diodorus joined other authorities to his. 
This is given as a conjedure, but it is of 
weight. 


fidering 
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fiderlng Agatharchides as librarian, he conceived that his work was 
founded on the commentaries or archives of the Alexandrian de- 
pofitory. Strabo^’ likewife follows Agatharchides in almoft all 
that relates to Ethiopia, the countries fouth of Egypt, and the 
weftern coaft of Arabia”, or rather, as Y'l'^effeling has obferved, with 
his ufual accuracy, both copy Artemidorus'*'’ of Ephelus"^', who is the 
copyift of Agatharcides. 

It is necelTary to pay more attention to this author, as he is 
apparently the original fource from whence all the hiftorians drew, 
previous to the difeovery of the monfoon ; his work forms an 
epoch in the fcience, and when Pliny comes to fpeak of the dif- 
coveries on the coaft of Malabar in his own age, and adds, that 
the names he mentions are new, and not to be found in previous 
writers; W'e ought to confider him as fpeaking of all thofe, who had 
followed the authority of the Macedonians, or the fchool of Alex- 
andria, of which, in this branch of fcience, Eratofthenes and 
Agatharchides were the leaders. 

Eratofthenes was librarian of Alexandria under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes I. and died at the age of eighty-one, 194, A. C. He was 
rather an aftronomer and mathematician than a geographer, and is 
honoured with the title of furveyor of the earth as the lirft 
aftronomer who meafured a degree of a great circle and drew the 
firft parallel of latitude, the fublime attempt on which all the 
accuracy of the fcience depends. 

Lib. xvi. p, 769. lived in the reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus, an*® 

Diod. lib. iii. p. 205. not, &c, x 6 g, A. C* 

but Strabo cites both, p. 769. his eulogium in Pliny, lib. ii. c. 1 12. 

Id. 774. Hipparchus is later than Eratofthenes.; 

.There are two Artemidorus’s of Ephefus. he is fuppofed to have lived to I29> A. C. 

Sec Hoffman in voce. This Artemidorus 


% 


E 


It 
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It appears from. Strabo and Pliny, that Eratofthenes fpeaks of 
Meroe, India, and the ThinEE, and of the latter as placed incorreftly 
in the more ancient maps ; how this nation, which was the boundary 
of knowledge in the age of Ptolemy, (and which, if it does not 
intimate China, is at leaft as dillant as the golden Cherfonefe of 
Malacca,) found its way into charts more early than Eratofthenes, 
will he confidered in its proper place ; hut his knowledge of Meroe or 
Abyflinia is derived from Dalion, Ariftocreon, and Bion, who had 
been fent by Philadelphus, or his fucceflbrs, into that country, or 
from Timofthenes'**, who failed down the coaft of Africa as low 
as Cerne*'. This information concerning India muft be deduced 
from the Macedonians, but his information is confined on the 
fubjedh of Oriental commerce ; the fpherical figure of the earth 
feems to be the grand truth he was defirous to eftablifli, and his 
geographical inquiries were perhaps rather the bafis of a fyftem, 
than a delineation of the habitable world. 

Agatharchides, according to Blair, muft, though younger, have 
been contemporary with Eratofthenes ; he was a native of Cnidus 
in Caria, and fiouriftied 177, A. C. But DodwelU® brings him 
down much lower, to 104' A. C. which can hardly be true, if 
Artemidorus*’ copied his work, for the date of Artemidorus is 
attributed to 104, A. C. alfo, the fame year which Dodwell gives 
to Agatharchides. 

^ What credit Timofthencs deferves is du- See infra. 

•blous, as Pliny mentions, that he makes the Brace fays, in the reign of Ptolemy IX. 

Red Sea only four days fail in length and two loo, A. C- but does not fay a word of the 
broad, if I underhand the paffage. JLib. vi. contents of his work, i. 467. 

€• 33. ^ 47 See Diod. iii. 181, Weflel. note, 

45 Sometimes fuppofed to be Madagafcar. 


Thefe 
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Thefe dates are of importance, If we affume the work of Agathar- 
chides as an epoch, which in fadl it teems to be, and the principal 
authority for the fiibfequent hiftorians, previous to the difcovery 
of Hippalus ; his work it is by no means neccflary to vindicate in 
all its parts, but it contains many peculiar truths confirmed by 
modern experience, and the firft genuine characterifticks of Abyf- 
fmia that occur in hiftory. 

Some of thefe circumftances, though not connedted with the 
purpofe before us, cannot be fupe'rfluous, as they contribute to 
eftablhh the credit of the work; thefe are, I. The gold mines 
worked by the Ptolemies on the coaft of the Red Sea ; the procefs; 
the fufferings of the miners; the tools ” of copper found in them, 
fuppofed to have been ufed by the native Egyptians, prior to the 
Perfian conqueft. II. In Meroe, or AbyfTmia, the hunting of 
elephants, and hamftringing them ; the flelh cut cut of the animal 
alive III. The fly, deferibed as the fcourge of the country in 


Great moderation is due in judging all 
writers who fpeak of a country in the firft 
inftance. Things are not falfe becaufe they 
are ftrange, and an example occurs in this 
author, which ought to fet rafh judgment on 
its guard. Agatharchides mentions the worm 
which is engendered in the legs, and is wound 
out by dr^grees. riiitarch ridicules the afler- 
tion, and fays, it never has happened and 
never will. In our days every mariner in the 
Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fact ; aixl 
if Plutarch had lived to be acquainted with 
our illuftrious Bruce, he would have fhewn 
him that he carried with him the marks and 
cfFedfts of this attack to the grave. See Tefti- 
monia. Agathar. De Rub. Mari, Hudfoii, 
p. I. Sec alfo DiodOrus, Hb. iii p. 199. 


aiVTTOtjLOVTf'rOL* 

^9 A very extraordinary faeP, and fimilar to 
what has happened in our own age Accord- 
ing to Col. Valiancy, in llruments have been 
found in the mines in Ireland which he fup- 
pofes to be Phenician; and others have been 
found in the mines in Wales, which are cer- 
tainly Roman. 

Strabo alfo mentions the , which 

perhaps intimates caters of raw flefh, and the 
excilio foeminarum, in a pafi'age where he 
feems to be copying Agatharchides or Arte- 
midorus# The original here does not fpecify 
the flefh from living oxen, but elephants. Sec 
Strabo, lib. x\i. p. 771. 
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tlie fame manner as by Bruce. IV. Something like the enfete tree of 
Bruce. V. Locufis defcribed as food. VI. Troglodytes. VII. 
The rhinoceros, the camelopard, apes'' ftrangely called fphinxes*', 
the crocotta or hyena ; feveral other minute particulars might be 
enumerated, but not without a tindure of the fabulous. 

His account of the coaft is our more immediate concern j this 
commences at Arsinoe, or Suez, and goes down the weftern coaft 
of the Red Sea to Ptolemais Theron it mentions Myos Hormus, 
but takes no notice of Berenice. The particulars of this navigation 
are very fcanty, but ftill one fad is fubftantiated, that the ordinary 
courfe of trade carried on, went no lower than Ptolemais, and was 
confined more efpecially to the importation of elephants. 

Ptolemais is the Ras Ahehaz of d’Anville, the Ras Ageeg of 
Bruce, in latitude i8*. lo'. ” and full three hundred and fifty miles 
fhort of the ftraits of Bab-el-Mandeb. A proof that whatever 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had difcovered of the coaft of Africa, it was 
now little vifited by the fleets from Egypt, but that there was fome 
fort of commerce is certain ; Strabo cites Eratofthenes to prove that 
the palTage of the ftraits was open, and Artemidorus, to fliew the ex- 
tenfion of this commerce to the Southern Horn ; of this there will be 


5* The fphinxes are fuppofed to be apes by 
Wcfieling, and from their tamencfs k is pro- 
bable. The crocotta I tranflate hyena, be- 
caufe it is faid to be between a wolf and a dog; 
from the mention of its imitating the huruan 
Yoice, it may be the fhackalL I cannot help 
noticing that the animals enumerated by the 
author are all named in the fame manner on 
the celebrated Paleftrine Mofaick. Hardoiiin 
thinks that the diftin£lion of thefe fphinxes 
from the common ape, was in the face, fmooth 


and without hair. Ad Plin. lib. vi. See 
the Krokotas on the Paleftrine marble, which 
I am not naturalift fufficient^ appropriate. 

So called , becaufc the ele- 

plianta were here hunted and taken ; they are 
fo ftill according to Bruce, and below this 
cape, de la Rochette places the commence- 
ment of a vaft foreft, feen by all veflels which 
keep this coaft. 

7'. de la Rochette. 

Lib. xvi. p. 769. 


frequent 
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frequent occafion to fpeak hereafter, neither ought It to be omitted, 
that perhaps Agatharchides knew the inclination of the African coaft 
beyond the ftraits, for he notices its curvature ” to the eaft, [which 
terminates at Gardefan,! and which is apparently the boundary of 
his knowledge in this quarter ; but our immediate bufinefs is with 
the coafl between Myos Hormus and Ptolemais, and here the firft 
place mentioned is the Sinus Impurus*®, which admits of identifica- 
tion with the Foul Bay of our modern charts, from the circum- 
ftances mentioned by Strabo, who fays, it is full of Ihoals and 
breakers, and expofed to violent winds, and that Berenice lies in. 
the interior of the bay 

Below this, Agatharchides, or his abbreviator, afford little in- 
formation, for we are carried almoft at once to two mountains, 
called the Bulls and Ptolemais Theron, without any intervening 
circumftance but the danger of fhoals, to which the elephant fliips 
from Ptolemais are expofed ; of thefe fhoals there are many about 
Suakem in de la Rochette, though Bruce denies the exiftence of a 
fingle one on the whole weftern coaft of the Red Sea. The geo- 
grapher, however, is more to be depended on than the traveller, 
as is proved by the misfortunes to which fome of our Englifh 
veflels have been expoled, which verify the alfertions of Era- 
tofthenes, Artemidorus, and Agatharchides. 

At Ptolemais the account clofes, as if there were no regular 
commerce below that point; but its exiftence has been evinced by- 
what is here faid, and will be farther confirmed from the Adulitick. 

55 I not certain whether this relates to prodigicft beyond them, 
the coall within the gulph or without, but he 56 

mentions the iflands at the ftraits and the 57 jK->.5rb’ Strabo, p. 770. 

marble 
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marble in its proper place ; but the total filence of Agatharchides, 
in regard to Berenice, unlefs it be an omiffion of his abbre viator, is 
ftill more unaccountable; it appears, indeed, as if the caravan road 
from Coptus to this place, was a much greater obje(fl of attention 
under the Roman government than under the Ptolemies. The 
accounts extant are all Roman ; from Pliny, from the Itinerary, 
and from the Peutingerian tables ; but the Greek authorities may 
Lave periflhed, and Strabo mentions two different Rates of thefe 
roads; one from Coptus to Berenice as it was firft opened by 
Philadelphus, and another from Coptus to Myos Hormus, after it 
was furnifhed with wells and refervoirs, and protedled by a guard. 
Are we then to think that this, after being opened, was negledled 
again, when Agatharchides wrote ? or are we to fuppofe that 
Berenice is comprehended in the mention of Myos Hormus 'T for 
Berenice is no harbour but an open bay, and the fhips which 
lade there, lie at Myos Hormus till their cargo is ready. However 
this may be, the account of Agatharchides returns again from 
Ptolemais to Myos Hormus, and then, after paffing the gulph of 
Arsinoe, or Suez, croffes over to Phenicon^'’ in the Elanitick Gulph, 
and runs down the 'coaft of Arabia to Sabea. In this courfe of great 
■obfeurity, there is no occafion at prefent to purfue the trad 
throughout, as it will be refumed in the third book, when the 
account of the Periplus is to be examined, and fuch light as is to 


5* It ftiould rather feem from this that the ,o, tS i; iV.T4s.»; 

road from Coptus to Myos Hormus (which i'xstrro* and infra se Iri 

was tlie nearelll was more frequented than Mui,- tw, 

that to Berenice, and that the latter was never fiijci* 

materially in ufe, till the time of the Romans. De la Rochette places Phenicon at Tor, 

*9 Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 815 . but this will be confidered hereafter. 


be 
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be colledled from other geographers will be adduced, in order to 
elucidate the narrative, which is the firft genuine account of Arabia 
that is extant. Neither is it unworthy of notice, that the Periplua 
itfelf is conftru6ted upon the plan of Agatharchides ; It goes down 
the weftern coaft of the gulph in the fame manner, then returns 
back to Myos Hormus, and crofles over to the eaftern fide, and 
purfues that line to its conclufion ; the dift’erence between the two 
confifts in the difference of knowledge in the refpeflive ages. 
Agatharchides defcribes the trade as it flood in the age of Philo- 
metor. The Perlplus carries it to the extent it had obtained under 
the protedlion of the Roman emperors j but both fet out from the 
fame point for both voyages and it is only the extenfion of the line 
which conflitutes the diflindion. 

But it is our immediate bufinefs to proceed to the country of the 
Sabeans, called Arabia the Happy, from its wealth, its commerce, 
and its produce, either native or imputed. This province anfwers 
generally to the modern Yemen, and the Sabeans of our author’s 
age pofTeffed the key to the Indian commerce, and flood as the 
intermediate agents between Egypt and the Eaft. This is a mofl 
valuable fadl, which we obtain from this work, and clouded as it 
may be with much that -is dark and marvellous, the truth appears upon 
the whole inconteflably. Certain it is that the wealth affigned to this 
nation is a proof of the exiflence of a commerce, which has enriched 
all who have flood in this fituation, and equally certain is it that 
the information of the author ceafes at the fucceeding flep. 

Sabea, fays Agatharchides, abounds wdth every produdlon to 
make life happy in the extreme. Its very air is fo perfumed with 

odours, that the natives are obliged to mitigate the fragrance by 

6 fcents 
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fcents that have an oppofite tendency, as if nature coidJ not fappc'.t 
even pleai'ure in the extreme. Myrrli, frankincenfe, halfam, cinna- 
nron, and cafia are here produced from trees of extraordinare 
tude. The king, as he is on the*one hand entitled tc thpremc 
honour, on the other is obliged to fubmit to confinement in his 
palace, but the people are robuft warlike, and able mariners, they 
fi\il in very large velTels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities are produced, they plant colonies there, and import from 
thence the larimha ‘"‘j an odour no where elfe to be found ; in fadt 
there is no nation upon earth fo wealthy as the Gerrhei and Sabei, 
as being in the centre of all the commerce which paflTes^ between 
Afia and Europe. Thefe are the nations which have enriched the 
Syria*"' of Ptolemy; thefe are the nations that furnifli the mod 
profitable agencies to the induftry of the Phenicians, and a variety 
of advantages w^hich are incalculable. They polTefs themfelves every 
profufion of luxury, in articles of plate and fculpture, in furniture 
of beds, tripods, and other houfehold embellilhments, far fuperior 
in degree to any thing that is feen in Europe. Their expence of 


So Ft nice, vol. i. p. 408. quotes Ifaiah, 
xlv. 1 4. Tht merchandife of Ethiopia and of ihe 
Saltans, wtn oj flat lire ^ as curious, for accord- 
ing witli this pafTage, in our author, as with 
the teilimony of their mercantile pre-eminence, 
Sebaim. The term for Ethiopia, in 
this pafTage, is Cufli, which means fome tribe 
of Arabia, and not the Ethiopians of Africa. 

Strabo makes Lariinnus an odour, 

furoy xfia* XVi. 77^- 

The fragment of A gatharch ides preferves 
^ mod valuable record in Photius which is lofl 
in DiodOuis and Strabo. Strabo ends with 


the riches of Sabea, and does not go to the 
White Sea, and the particulars of the fun 
mentioned by Diodorus and Photius. In the 
former part Diodorus is more expand ve and 
intelligible than Photius. 

See Harris, i. 419. Jofephiis, lib. viii. 
c. 2. where mention is made by Harris of 
Ptolemy buildirg Philadelphia on the fite of 
R.ahab of the Ammonites, which might have 
fome relation to Syria. But I cannot help 
fuppofing that Xvoioty is here a falfe reading. 
It ought to be ihe kingdom of Ptokmjy and not 
the Syria of Ptolemy, 


living 
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living rivals tlie magnificence of princes Their houfes are de- 
corated with pillars gliftening with gold and filver. Their doors are 
crowned with vafes and befet with jewels ; the interior of their 
houfes correfponds in the beauty of their outward appearance, and 
all the riches of other countries are here exhibited in a variety of 
profufion‘“. Such a nation, and Co abounding in fuperfiuity, owes its 
independence to its diflance from Europe ; for their luxurious 
manners would foon render them a prey to the European fovereigns, 
who have always troops on foot prepared for any conqueft, and 
who, if they could find the means of invafion, would foon reduce 
the Sabeans to the condition of their agents and fadors, whereas 
they are now obliged to deal with them as principals. 

From this narrative, reported almoft in the words of the author, 
a variety of confiderations arife, all worthy of attention. It is, as 
far as I can difeover, the firft contemporary account of the com- 
merce opened between Egypt and India, by the medium of Arabia j 
it proves that in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, in the year 
177, A. C. and 146 years after the death of Alexander, the Greek 
fovereigns in Egypt had not yet traded diredly to India, but im- 
ported the commodities of India from Saba the capital of Yemen j 
that the port of Berenice was not ufed for this commerce, but that 


Stralso from Eratofthenes and Arteml- 
dorus, confirms all this fplendour> and almoll 
repeats the words of Agatharchides, lib. xvi. 
p. 778. 

Karris, or Dr. Campbell, after talking 
magnificently of the commerce of the Pto- 
lemies with India, at laft confefles, vol.i. p»432. 
that the difeovery of Hippalus is the firft cer- 
tain date of a vifit to that country. It is 


manifeft from the whole of this account be- 
fore us, that the Sabeans did go to India, and 
that the fubjedls of Ptolemy did not. It is this 
monopoly that made the liches of y\rabia pro- 
verbial.— Icci beatis nunc Arabnm invides ga- 
zis. Hor. Ode 29. lib. i. where my excellent 
friend and patron the archbiftiop of York, 
reads, beat 113 nunc, which gives a beautiful 
turn to the whole Ode. 


Myos 
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Myos Hormus, or Arsinoe, was ftill the emporium. It proves that 
there was no trade down the coaft of Africa (an intercourfe after- 
wards of great importance) except for elephants, and that no lower 
tlian Ptolemais Theron. It Ihews that the voyage down the 
Arabian coaft of the Red Sea was ftill very obfcure, and above all it 
demonftrates inconteftably by the wealth conftantly attendant on all 
who have monopolifed the Indian commerce, that the monopoly ia 
the author’s age was in Sabea. The Sabeans of Yemen appear con- 
nefted with the Gerrheans on the Gulph of Perfia ; and both appear 
connected with the Phenicians by means of the Elanitick Gulph, 
and with the Greeks in Egypt, by Arsinoe and Myos Hormus. 

I am not ignorant that the eftablifhment of a trade with India, 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus ”, that the immenfe revenue 
and wealth of Egypt is imputed to this caufe, and that a number of 
Indian captives are mentioned by Atheneus, as compofing one part 
of the fpedacle and proceffion, with which he entertained the 
citizens of Alexandria. But this laft evidence, which is deemed con- 
clufive, admits of an eafy folution ; for Indian v^as a •wmrd of 
almoft as extenfive fignificatioa in that age, as the prefent ; it 
comprehended the Cafres of Africa, as well as the handfome Afia- 
tick blacks, and the commerce with Arabia was long called the. 
Indian Trade, before the Greeks of Egypt found their way to 
India. But if real Indians were a part of the proceffion, they were 
obtained in Sabea; The Arabians dealt in Haves, and the Greeks 

See Harris’s Voyages, vol. l. booki. c. 2. and is executed moft ably. I am obliged to 
compared with p. 421. This work is quoted him for many references to authors, which I 
as Harris’s, but this part of it, in the fecond have it not in my power always to acknow- 
edition here referred to, is by Dr. Campbell ; kdge. 

might. 
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might find Indian flaves in their market as well as any other. Huet, 
Robcrtfon, and Harris are all very defirous of finding a trade with 
India under the Ptolemies ; but the two latter, as they approach 
the real age, when tills commerce took place, upon the difeovery 
of Plippalus, fully acknowledge, that all proofs of a more early 
exiftcnce of it are wanting ; no contemporary author aflerts it : and 
the teftimony, of Agatharchides, whether wc place him in 177, or 
with Dodwell, in 104, A. C. affords perfect evidence to the contrary. 
The internal evidence of the work itfelf carries all the appearance of 
genuine truth, and copied as it is by Strabo and Diodorus it obtains 
additional authority They have both added particulars, but none 
which prove a dired; communication with India in their own age. 
They both terminate their information at Sabea, where he does, and 
both fupprefs one circumflance of his work which Photius has 
preferved, that Ihips from India were met with in the ports of 
Sabea. Whatever knowledge of India, or Indian trade, they have 
beyond this, is fuch only as they derived from the Macedonians, 
and is totally diftind from the communication between Egypt and 
that country. 

In regard to the influx of wealth into Egypt, it would be 
equally t^he fame, whether the Greeks imported Indian com- 
modities from Arabia or from India dired. For. as the Sabeans 
were poffeffed of the monopoly between India and Egypt, fo 
Egypt would enjoy the fame monopoly between Sabea and Europe. 

The authority of Agatharchides is fo of his own information. See Strabo, Kb. xvi, 
often joined with that of Eratoilhenes by p. 778. raAXa ret ru 

Strabo, that it is highly probable it contains >.£>.*1, t« qI napd rdi 

3II that Eratofthencs knew, with the addition r'.^nay 
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The confumers, indeed, miift bear the burden of this double 
monopoly, but the intermediate agents in both inftances would 
be gainers^ and the profits, while the trade was a monopoly, would 
be, as they always have been, enormous. The foverelgns of 
Egypt were well apprized of this, and fo jealous were they of this, 
prerogative of their capital, that no goods could pafs through 
Alexandria either to India or Europe, without the intervening 
agency of an Alexandrian faftor. 

In the defcription which Agatharchides gives of Sabea there is 
nothing inconfiftent with probability; but this is the boundary 
of his knowledge towards the Eaft, and the marvellous commences 
at the fucceeding ftep, for he adds, that as foon as you are paft 
Sabea, the fea appears white like a river ; that the Fortunate Iflands 
flcirt the coaft, and that the flocks and herds are all white, and 
the females without horns If this has any foundation in truth, 
the iflands are thofe at the mouth of the gulph, if we ought 
not rather to underftand the ports of Aden and Cana ; and the 
mention of veflels arriving here from the Indus, Patala, Perfis, and 
Karmania is agreeable to the fyftem of the commerce in that age. 
A flight notice of the different appearance of the conftellations next 
fucceeds, and then an illuftrious truth, that in this climate there 
is no twilight in the morning. Other circumftances are joined to 
this, which miflead ; as the rifmg of the fun not like a difk but a 
column ; and that no fhadow is caff: till it is an hour above the 
horizon. A more extraordinary effed is added, that the evening 

It IS not extraordinary that fheep fliould occurrence from the time of Homer to that of 
be found without horns, but it is remarkable Agatharchides. 
that this Ihould be regarded as a marvellous 

twilight 
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twilight lafts three hours after fun-fet. Thefe circumftances are 
introduced to excite the attention of the modern navigator ; for 
notwithftanding they may be falfe, ftill there may be certain pheno- 
mena that give an origin to the fi£tion. 

If it fhould now be inquired how the commerce wuth India could 
be in this Rate fo late as the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, or why 
the difeoveries of Nearchus had not in all this time been profecuted^ 
the anfwer is not difficult. The fleets from Egypt found the com- 
modities of India in Arabia, and the merchants contented themfelves 
with buying in that market, without entering upon new adventures 
to an unknown coaft. There is every reafon to fuppofe that Sabea 
had been the centre of this commerce long prior to the difeoveries 
of Nearchus, and the age of Alexander ; and it is highly probable 
that the Arabians had even previous^” to that period ventured acrofs 
the ocean with the monfoon. That they reached India is certain, 
for Indian commodities found their way into Egypt, and there is no 
conveyance of them fo obvious as by means of Arabia and the Red 
Sea. The track of Arabian navigators is undoubtedly marked along 
the coaft of Gadrofia, before Nearchus ventured to explore it, for 
the names he found there are many of them Arabick ; and if con- 
jecture in fuch a cafe be allowable, I fliould fuppofe that they kept 
along the coaft of Gadrofia to Guadel or Poflem, and then ftood 
out to fea for the coaft of Malabar. My reafon for fuppofing this, 
is, that Nearchus found a pilot at PoflTem, which implies previous 

Ham’s, i. e. Dr. Campbell, Bruce, and cident, he would readily find the means of 
Robertfon all lubferibe to this opinion, and returning by an Arabian vefiel, he would like- 
from this a ftrong degree of probability wife learn the nature of the monfoon. See 
attaches to the account of Plocamus's freed Bruce, vol. i. 369. 
mar, for if lie was carried to Ceylon by ac- 


navigation^ 
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navigation, and adds,’ that from that cape to the Gulph of 
Perfia the coaft was not fo obfciire as from the Indus to the 
cape. 

But if Nearchus reported this, or if the commentaries in the 
Alexandrian library contained any correfpondent information, 
how could Agatharchides be ignorant of the navigation be- 
yond Sabea? He v/as not Ignorant of Nearchus’s expedition, for 
he mentions the Idhyophagi of Gadrofia, with many circum- 
ftances evidently derived from Nearchus, and others added, 
partly fabulous perhaps, and partly true, from other fources 
of intelligence, fuch as the hillories, journals, or commentaries 
in the library. 

He mentions exprefsly the manner of catching filh, as deferibed 
' by Nearchus, within nets extended along the fhoals upon the coaft’", 
and the habitations of the natives formed from the bones of the 
whale. He notices the ignorance and brutal manners of the 
natives, their drefs, habits, and modes of life ; and one circum- 
ftance he records, winch he could not have extraded from Nearchus, 
which is that beyond the ftraits which feparate Arabia from the 
oppofitc coaft, (meaning, perhaps, the entrance to the Gulph of 
Perfia,) there are an infinite number of fcattered illands very fmall 
and very low, and extended along the fea which waflies India and 
Gadrofia , where the natives have no other means of fupporting 
life but by the turtles which are found there in great abundance 

He iiTes the very word, fo often number of thefe iflanda can hardly apply to 

commented on in the journal of Nearchus. any but the Lackdives or Maldives. The 

The mention of Gadrofia natiuaily in- turtle alfo and tortoiTe Ihell is charafteriftick, 
.duces ofafeurity and doubt, but the injiniu 


and 
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and of a prodigious fize. I have thought it neceflary not to omit 
this circumftance, becaufe it appears to me as the firfi; notice, however 
obfcure, of the Lackdives and Maldives ”, called the iflands of 
Limyrice in the Periplus, and diftinguifhed particularly as pro- 
ducing the fineft tortoife-Ihell in the world. The mention 
of them by Agatharchides appears to be the earlieft intima- 
tion of their exiftence. In that fenfe the fa£l is curious, and 
confiftent with the purpole of the work, which is at prefent 
to fhew the progrefs of difcovery, as recorded by contemporary 
authors. 

The extravagances or improbabilities which contaminate feveral 
parts of this account in Agatharchides, have been difregarded by de- 
fign ; where knowledge ends fable commences, and much lenity of 
judgment is due to all writers who fpeak of diftant countries for the firft 
time, or by report. This author does not diftindly mark his I£lhy6- 
phagi. They are not merely thofe of Gadrofia, but others alfo ap- 
parently on the coaft of Arabia or Africa”. Regions, it is true, where 
fifli rather than bread has ever been the ftaff of life, and where it 
continues fo at the prefent hour. Let any reader advert to the 
manner in which he fpeaks of the pafTage out of the Red Sea into 
the ocean, and he cannot fall to obferve, that by giving the African 
coaft an eafterly diredllon, without notice of its falling down to the 
fouth, the commerce of that'day had not yet pafled cape (3uardafui. 

Xpvrton'KTtcjTiX'n is by Salmafiiis, p. 997 * avTTj; Perlp, 

fuppofed to relate to the Chryfe of Ptolemy, p. 32. 

i. e. Malacca, the Golden Chei fonefe. But it As are the ItTihyophagi of rIeroJotus, 

is coupled with the iflands of Limyrike. Xe- lib. in. p. 203, cd, Wefleh 

Single 
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Single fliips ”, or a few in company, might have doubled that pro- 
montory and flood to the fouth, and others of the fame defcription 
might even have reached India. Some obfcure accounts from thefe 
vvere polllbly conveyed to Alexandria, and from that fource might 
have been recorded by Agatharchides, but thefe are all very different 
from his defcription of Sabea, and comparatively vague or obfcure. 
Of the trade to Sabea he fpeaks diftinclly, as a regular eftablifhed 
commerce ; fo far his knowledge was genuine, beyond that it is 
precarious. This is an opinion colledled from a full confideration of 
the work itfelf, and to which no one, perhaps, after a fimilar 
attention would refufe to fubfcribe. 

■ It has been thought of importance to detail thefe particulars from 
Agatharchides, becaufe he is the genuine fource from which Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny'“, Pomponius Mela, and Ptolemy have derived 
their information. Diodorus lived in the beginning of the reign 
of Auguftus. He has copied the whole of Agatharchides, fo far as 
relates to the Idhyophagi, Troglodytes, Ethiopians, and Arabians, 
in his third book. Strabo who lived to the end of Auguflus’s 


75 It IS everywhere apparent, that Ptolemy 
Philadelphiis w^as more ardent in difcovery 
than his fuccefTors, The Greeks who had 
been in Abyllinia, as recorded by Pliny, vi. 35. 
were all poffibly fent by him, as Dalton, Arif- 
tocreon, Blon, Bafilis, and Simonides ; aad 
Timollhenes his admiral had certainly gone 
down the coaft of Africa; for to him Pliny 
attributes the firft mention of Cerne or Mada- 
gafear. But what is here afferted is meant 
only to fay, that no trade on that coaft exiiled 
in confequcncc of this difcovery, as late as 


Agatharchides; and even in the age of the 
Periplds the trade reaches no farther than 
Rhaptum and Menuthias, Zanguebar, in 
fouth lat. o o". whereas the north point of 
Madagafcar is in lat. 12® o' o . ^ Ptolemy alfo 
only goes to Prafum,lat. ly^o'o". 

Pliny rather accords with Agatharchides 
than copies him; he Teems to have gone to the 
fource ; — thofe Greeks I mean who entered 
Ethiopia in the age of Philadelphus. See 
lib. vi. 35. 


A’ 
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telgn ”, has followed Agatharchides in regard to the fame countries, 
in his fixtcenth book, and has added little to our knowledge of Arabia, 
but the expedition of Elius Gallus into that country. He has little 
more exprefs concerning the navigation down the coaft of Africa, 
and eaftward he flops at Sabea with his author. On the 
coaft of Gadrofia he has followed Nearchus more faithfully 
than Agatharchides, but has no mention of the Lackdive Iflands ; 
and the little he fays of Taprobana, is a proof that it was known 
by report, but not yet vifited. Pliny and Pomponius Mela 
in many detached parts tread the fame ground, and copy the 
fame author. 

But if Agatharchides lived under Ptolemy Philometor, it is 
natural to afk, had nothing been done during lyo years, towards 
further difeovery by the fleets that failed annually from Egypt ? 
The anfwer is, that whatever was done is not recorded ; the courfe 
of difeovery was doubtlefs in progreflion ; but there is a great dif- 
ference between effe<fting the difeovery, and bringing it into general 
knowledge, or making it a part of hiftory. It is pofliblcj alfo, lhat 
the fovereigns of Egypt were more jealous of the trade than am- 


^7 The Romans do not appear a commer- 
cial people, becaufe their great ordeers and 
their hiilorlans are too much attached to war, 
jind tlie acquifition of power, to notice it. 
All> therefore, that we hear of commeice is 
obliquely, but the wealth of merchants was 
proverbial. (See Horace, lib, hi od. 6. I. 30. 

Cicero, who fays, in contempt indeed, is 
fucii a man who was a merchant and nciglibour 
of Scipto, greater than Scipio, becaule he ia 
ric!ier:) But attend only to die merchants 
who followed the arnues, who fixed in the 
rijovinrcb fuhducd or allied, the Itnlici generis 


homines, who were agents, traders, and mo- 
nopoliils, fuch as Jugurtha took in Zama, oir 
the 100,000 that hftthridutes llaughtercd la 
Afia Minor, or the merchants killed at Ge- 
nabum [Orleans], C^efar Bell. Gall, and you 
fee the fpirit of adventure, and the e.xtent of 
commerce at a finglc glance. (See alfo the 
Letters of Cicero, while proconful of Cilicia ) 
Dr, Campbell, in his Polilicil Survey, has 
proved their condudl on this matter in regard 
to Britain, and the prefent work vm'U give a 
moil e.\traordiuary fpecimen of it in Lgypt. 


0 


bitlous 
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bitious of the honour ; and the later princes were more likely to 
cramp commerce by extortion, than to favour it by protedion. 
The Phenicians had manifeflly a fhare in the profits from its 
commencement, and it was not unlikely that the Romans might have 
felt this as an additional incentive for the fubjugation of Egypt, 
if they had been fully informed of the means it afforded for adding 
to the wealth and aggrandifement of the republic. 

It is not meant, therefore, to deny the extenfion of the voyages 
progreflively, either to the eaft or the fouth ; for as long as there 
was any^ vigour in the government of Alexandria, the trade on the 
Red Sea was a favoured objed. We learn from Strabo and Dio- 
dorus, a circumftance not mentioned in Agatharchides, and probably 
later than his age, that the Nabatheans at the head of the gulph 
had molefted the fleet from Egypt by their piracies,* and had been 
fuppreffed by a naval force fitted out for that purpofe. This, at 
the fame time it proves the attention of the Egyptian government 
to this trade, proves likewife that the fleets ftill croffed the gulph 
from JVIyos Hormus or Berenice, and did not flrike down at once 
to Mufa or Ocelis, as they did in the age of the Periplus. 

This mark of attention alfo adds highly to the probability, that 
fome progrefs had been made to the fouth, down the coaft of Africa j 
for there, from the firft mention of it, there feems always to have 
been a mart for Indian commodities ; and the port of Mofyllon, 
as appears afterwards by the Periplus, was a rival to Sabea or 
Hadramant. Mofyllon was under the power of the Arabian 
king of Maphartis, in the fame manner as the Portuguefe found 
that nation mailers of the coafl; of Africa, fifteen ceixturies later, 
?iud the convenience of thefe poflelTions to the Arabs is felf-evident ; 

for 
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for a3 .vefiels coming vrlth the monfoon, for the Gulph of Perfia 
make hlaflcat, fo thofe bound for Eladramant or Aden run down 
their longitude to the coaft of Africa j here, therefore, from the 
earlieft period that the inonfoons were known to the Arabians, 
perhaps much prior to Alexander, there would be marts for Indian 
commodities ; and here it is highly probable the fleets from 
Egypt found them, when tlic Sabeans were too high in their 
demands. 

That this commerce bad taken place foon after the time, of 
Agatliarchides may be collected from Strabo, who cites Artemidorus 
to prove that there was a trade on the coaft of Africa as low as the 
Southern Horn. He mentions, indeed, that at the ftraits of the 
Red Sea the cargo was transferred from (hips to boats or rafts, 
which, though It manifefts tliat the navigation was only at its 
commencement, ftill proves its exiftence. He does not name 
Mofyllon, but the Periplus, by noticing that feveral articles were 
called Mofyllitick, demonftrates, that a commerce had been carried 
on at that port previous to its own age, and that Indian commodities 
were fought on that coaft before they were brought immediately 
from India. If there were fuch a mart, this muft be a neceflary 
event, for In the firft inftance the trade of Sabca was a monopoly, 
and if the fovereigns of Aden or Maphartls had opened the com- 
merce, either in their own country or Africa, it would draw a 
refort thither as foon as the port could be known, or the voyage 
to it be effected. The date of this tranfa<ftlon it is impofflble to 
afeertain, but a variety of circumftances concur to fhew that it had 
taken place previous to the difeovery of the monfoon by Hip- 
pa!u=. 


G 2 
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H I P P A L U S. 

VIII. The difcovery of Hippalus opens a fcene entirely new 
to our contemplation ; and if it has appeared that hitherto there 
are only two fources of information, the Macedonians and Aga- 
tharchides j if it has been ftiewn that all the authors between 
Agatharchides and the difcovery, fpeak the fame language; it will now 
he ftill more evident, that a new era commences at this point, 
and that the Perlplus, Pliny, and Ptolemy are as uniform in 
one fyftem as their predeceflbrs were in another, previous to 
the difcovery. 

Dodwell has obferved, with his ufual acutenefs, that it is no 
proof that the Periplus is contemporary with the^ge of Pliny, 
becaufe he mentions the fame fovereigns, in the different countries 
of which it treats ; for he adds, Ptolemy notices the very fame, 
Ceprobotas in Limyrice and Pandion in Malabar. He fuppofes, 
therefore, that the Perlplus copied Pliny or Pliny’s authorities, and 
that the fame princes might be reigning from the time of Vefpafian 
to the reign of Adrian. But would not this correfpondence of the 
three be equally confident, if we fuppofe them all to have but one 
fource of information ? Dodwell would fubferibe to this in regard 
to Pliny and Ptolemy, whofe age is known, but he refufes this 
folution to that of the Periplus, the date of which he choofes to 
bring down as low as Verus. Of this more in its proper 
place. 

The truth is, that there are no data for fixing the difcovery of 
Hippalus with precifion. It is certainly fubfequent to Strabo whofe 

6 death 
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death is placed’', anno 25. P. C. for Strabo who was in Egypt with 
Elius Gallus mufi; have heard of it, and to all appearance it mull: 
have been later than the accident, which happened to the freedman 
of Annins Plocamus, who, while he was colledfing the tribute on 
the coaft of Arabia, was caught by the monfoon and carried over 
to the ifland of Ceylon. This happened in the reign of Claudius, 
under whom Plocamus was farmer of the revenue in the Red Sea. 
The reign of Claudius commences in the year 41 of our era, and 
ends in 54. Let us alTume the middle of his reign, or the year 
47, for this tranfadlion, and as Pliny dedicates his w’ork to Titus 
the fon of VefpaEan, if we take the middle of Vefpafian’s reign it 
coincides with the year 73 This reduces the fpace for inquiry 
within the limits of twenty-fix years. From thefe we may detradt 
the firft years of Vefpafian, which were too turbulent for attention 
to commerce, with the two years of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; 
Nero reigned fourteen, and in the early part of his reign, or the 
fix laft of Claudius, the date might be fixed with the greateft 
probability, becaufe, if we fuppofe the return of the freedman of 
Plocamus, the embafly that accompanied him, or the knowledge he 
acquired to be a caufe, or in any degree connedled with the dif- 
covery, this fpace confined to about ten years is the moft confiftent 
of all others, to allot to this purpofe Another fa( 3 ; connedled 
with this is, the profufion of Nero in cinnamon and aromaticks, 


Blair’s Chronology favs twenty-five years, his work between that and twenty-five. 

A. C. which is impoffible’, for Auguftus fub- Salmafius fays, 77. 830 anno urbis con- 

dued Egypt, anno 30, A. C. and Strabo mull dita:,p. 1186. 

have been in Egypt with Gallus in twenty- Harris fixes Hippalus’s difcovery in the 

feven, or twenty-fix, A. C. He could not write reign of Claudius, vol. i. 43 1 . 


at 
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at the funeral of Poppea®'. An extravagance, wanton as ll is, 
which befpeaks fomething like a dire<fl importation of the rnateriai. 
And we are likewife informed by Pliny, that he fent two centurions 
from Egypt up^ into Ethiopia to obtain a knowledge of the 
interior; an inquiry naturally attached to the difcoveries on the 
coaft. 

The ufual date attributed to the difcovery of Kippalus is the 
reign of Claudius. Dodwell and Harris are both of this opinion, 
and the latter, or rather Dr. Campbell his editor, has treated this 
fubjeiS fo ably, that if it were not neceffary for the illuftration 
of the work before us, it would have been fufficient to refer to 
his inquiries, rather than to tread the ground again which he has 
occupied. Let us aflume then the feventh year of Claudius anfvcer- 
ing to the forty-feventh of the Chriftian era, for tlfe difcovery of 
Hippalus, and the next objed of inquiry will naturally be the date 
of the work which we are to examine. 


AGE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE PERIPLUS. 

IX. The learned Dodwell and "Salmafius affix two very different 
dates to the Periplus, and between two fuch able difputants it is 
cafier to chufe than decide. My own obfervations lead me to 
prefer the opinion of Salmafius, but not fo peremptorily as to 

See Pliny, liF. xii. c. 1 8 . the pafTage itfelf Dodwell fays, in primis annis Claudii, 

is obfeure, it proves that Pliny knew, (what and fuppofes that Pliny takes bis account of 
was not known in the pn’or age.) that cin- Hippalus from a work which Claudius hhnfelf 
namon and caf.a were not the native produce wrote ; certain it is, that the memory of 
of Arabia. But .t does not fully prove that Claudius was revered by the Alexandrians, and 
t le mere ants itfiported them from more dif- not improbably by reafon of this difcovery and 
tci'.it marts. profccution of it. 


fuppofe 
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I'uppofe the queftlon cleared of all its difficulties, and there is a hint 
dropt by Dodwell, that I Ihould wiffi to adopt, If I were not con- 
vinced that the author of the Periplus really vifited feveral of the 
countries he defcribes. 

Dodwell fuppofes that the work was compiled by fome Alex- 
andrian*^ from the journal of Hippalus ; and fo far it is juft to- 
allow, that the parallel information in Pliny and the Periplus does 
not appear fo properly to be copied by either from the other, as 
from fome authority common to both. But that the author, what- 
ever he copied, was a navigator or a merchant himfelf, .cannot be 
denied, when we futd him fpeaking in the firft perfon upon fome 
occafions, and when we read his account of the tides in the gulph 
of Cambay, which is too graphical to come from any pen but that 
of an eye-witnefs. 

This author and Pliny agree in the defcription of Hadramant'* 

and Sabbatha, in the names of the kings and of the ports on the 

coaft of Malabar, as Muziris and Cottonara, and of the Sinthus ; in 

/ 

the departure of the fleets from Ocelis and Cana, and a variety of 
other circumftances ; but their moft remarkable correfpondence 
is in their hiftory of the Spikenard and Coftus*’j both mention the 

Ganges 


Certe Hippali perfon ae conveniunt cx- 
Rmuifini hujus itinerarii notce. Nomen ipfum- 
ilium Alexandrinum fuifft: prodit> nec Ro- 
manum fcilicet, nec -ZEgyptium, fed plane 
Grxeum, qualia erant colonorum Maccdonum 
Alexandrlnorum, Diflert. p. io2. 

dvx'n; f/.BCoyn'jq ri 
h ‘n 0 xuroiKeTy vra; o 6 

icc kv T?? tiq cfVTV}v tHairtP lyh^tiov 


TrAcici?. Penp. p. 

Tus collegium Sabota camelis convchitur 
porta ad id tin a paten te, digredi via capital. 
Plin. Salmaf, 492. 

Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. Ed. Hard. Dc 
folio Nardi plura dici par eft ut prinpipale In 
Unguentis. ...alterum ejus genus apud Gangem 
nafeens; damnaturin totum,OzaEnitidis nomine, 
virus redolens. — The Hrft is the Gangitica of 
the Periplus, written alio Gapanica. The 

laXter 
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'Ganges and Ozene as the marts for the former, and the Pattalenc 
for the latter. The Intelligence is undoubtedly the fame in both, 
and yet there is fio abfolute proof that either copied from the 
other. But thofe who are acquainted with Pliny’s method of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one mull be a copyift, 
'that his title to this office is the cleareft. Wherever we can trace 
him to the authorities he follows, we find that narratives are con- 
trailed into a ‘fingle fentence, and defcriptions into an epithet. 
This appears to me fully afcertained in the prefent inftance, but 
•conclulions of this fort are not haftily to be adopted. 

Pliny perifhed in the eruption of Vefuvius the fame year that 
Vebpafian died, which is the feventy-ninth of our era ; and if we place 
the difcovery of Hippalus in forty-feven, a fpace of thirty years, 
is fufficient for the circumftances of the voyage, and the trade to 
be known in Egypt ; from whence to Rome the propagation of 
intelligence is more natural than the reverfe. But if we ffiould be 
difpofed, with Dodwell, to carry the date of tire Periplus down to 
the reign of Marcus and Lucius Verus*“, that commenced in i6i ; 


latter is from the Ozene of the PenplCis ; which 
Jiardum is fo tar from underftanding, that he 
writes Oza?nitidis ab k , quod odore foedo 
nares feriat. The Coffus Pliny mentions as 
obtained at Patala. Frimo ftatim introitu 
amnis Indi in Patale Infula, where the Periplus 
aifo finds it. See Perip. p. 28, 36. compared 
with p. 33. If thefe paifages of the Periplus 
had flood contiguous, ds they do in Pliny, the 
proof would have been complete; fcattcied as 
they are, it is nearly fo. 

The palTage in the Periplus runs thus : 

T4 p, 13, that is, Charibael 

i-ing of Saphar, is upon friendly terms with. 


the Roman emperors, and receives prefents 
and embafiies from them. The word emperorsy 
in the plural, induces Dodwell to carry down 
the date till he meets with two joint emperors 
reigniog together. That a plural does not 
require this we may learn from Dionyfms Pc- 
ncg. who fays of Rome> sumv oixe* c& ofiTuv, 
whence Barthius draws a fimilar condiifion, 
that Dionyfius Hve-d under the Antonines; 
but Pliny writes, Dionyfium , qiiem in onentcni 
priCmuit Divus Auguilus, Lb. vi, 27. a clear 
proof that Dionyfjus lived under Auguilus, 
This argument is from Voffius, Pr^ef. ad 
Dionyf. Perieg. 


and 
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and at the diftance of almofl: a century, its correfpondence with 
Pliny is by no means equally confiftent. 

The ftrength of Dodwell’s argument lies in the report of the 
Periplus, concerning the deftrudion of Arabia Felix, or Aden*’, 
by the Romans ; and the mention of the coaft of Africa being 
fubjed to the fovereign of Maphartis, king of the JirJl ** Arabia. 
The title of JirJi or fecond annexed to a province, is a divilion 
which certainly feems of later date under the emperors, than any 
period that would fuit the fyftem of Salmalius ; but there is reafon 
to fufped the text, or the rendering of it ; and no authority which 
appears fufficient to prove that the territory of Maphartis ever wa? 
a Roman province in any age ; or even if it might be fo called, 
as being tributary, no reafon can be given why it fhould be 
diftinguifhed as the JirJl. 

In regard to the ■ deftrudion of Aden by Cefar, the author of 
the Periplus fays it happened not long before his time. But 
what Cefar this fhould be is a great difficulty. Dodwell, who fup- 
pofes that it muft be by fome Cefar wffio deftroyed it in perfon, 
can find no emperor tfii whom it can be attributed prior to Trajan. 
But Trajan never was on the fouthern coaft of Arabia ; he entered 
the country from the Gulph of Perfia, but never penetrated to 
the fouthern coaft by land, and never approached it from the 
Gulph of Arabia. It is much more juft, therefore, to conclude 
that Aden” was deftroyed by the command of Cefar, than by 

Page 15. Page 10. Page 15. tainly correfpondent, or very nearly fo. It is 
9° The proof that Aden is the Arabia Felix an unufual form for a name of a town : but 
of the Periplus, refts upon the interpretation confirmed by Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. c. 8. 

of Adenezdelicix, by Huet, and admitted by CaiiE, Arabia et Gar.damus. 
d’Anvillc, from it.s fituation, which is eer- 

n Cefar 
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Cefar in perfon ; and if fo, any Cefar whofe age will coincide with 
other circumftances may be aflumed. Many probabilities confpite 
to make us conclude that this was Claudius. 

The Romans, from the time they firft entered Arabia under 
Elius Callus, had iways maintained a footing on the coaft of 
the Red Sea. They had a garrifon at Leuke Kome in Nabathea’°, 
where they colleded the cuftoms, and it is apparent that they 
extended their power down the gulph, and to the ports of the 
ocean, in the rei^n of Claudius, as the freedman of Annius Ploca- 
mus was in the acf of colleding the tribute there, when he was 
carried out to fea. If we add to this the difcovery of Hippalus 
in the fame reign, we find a better reafon for the deftrudlion of 
Aden at this time, than at any other. Aden had been one of the 
great marts for the Indian commerce, and if Claudius, or the 
prefect of Egypt, was now difpofed to appropriate this trade to the 
Romans, this was a fufficient caufe for ruining Aden, in order to 
fupprefs rivals or interlopers. The jealoufy or oppofition of Aden 
to the new difcovery would naturally afford ground for quarrel,- and 
if not, the Romans knew how to provoke* one whenever it fuited 
their intereft. 

Thefe confideratipns are offered as a probable anfwer to the 
weightieft of Dodwell’s arguments ; his long and tedious difquifition 
concerning Palefimundus, will defeat itfelf. It ftands thus : having 
determined that the age of the Periplus muft be that of Marcus 
and Lucius Verus, he is, obliged to fuppofe, that the author could 
not have feen the work of Ptolemy, who lived in the reign of 
Adrian. Now the reafons for eftablifhing the priority of the 


*3® A port north of Jidda and Yambo- 


Periplus 
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Periplus are thefe ; firft in going down the coafi of Africa, the 
extent of difcovery is Rhaptum# in latitude jq° o' o ' fouth ; but 
in Ptolemy a farther progrefs is made to Prafum, in latitude 15'’ o' o" 
fouth. This naturally appears a proof that Ptolemy is the later 
writer. Bat a ftronger follows; the Periplus ftyles Ceylon, Pale- 
fimundu, and adds, “ it is the fame ifland as the ancients called 
“ Taprobana®'.” But in the time of Ptolemy it had acquired a third 
name, Salice, and he accordingly writes, “ Salice, which was 
“ formerly named Palefimundus.” It follows then, that the author 
who writes Palefimundus muft be prior to the author who writes 
Salice. Dodwell, in order to obviate this felf-evident truth, in the 
true fpirit of fyftem, is neceflitated to argue, that the author of the- 
Periplus, though an Alexandrian, had never feen the work of 
Ptolemy, who was of Alexandria alfo; but that he copies Pliny, 
who was a Roman ; and then to fupport this ftrange hypothefis, 
he is compelled to maintain, that the Palefimundus of Pliny is not 
Ceylon, or the Taprobana of the ancients, but the Hippo'cura of 
Ptolemy on the coaft of Malabar. How thefe aflertions could be. 
deemed authentic by any one, when Dodwell wrote, is incompre- 
henfible, unlefs we calculate the dignity which attaches to erudition* 
But we now know that Salice is derived from Sala-bha the Shan- 
fkreet name of Ceylon, and Palefimundus, from Parafhri-mandala, the 
country of Parafhri’’, or the Indian Bacchus. Both are native 
names, and voyagers at different times acquired both from the 

Pj'ge 35. Paolino, p. 372. Regi’, cultum Liberi 

Paolino, p. 108. Sala L manifeftly llie Palris. The king, fays Pliny, vvorlhips Bac- 
root of S£jice, of Sekn-dib, or Seren-d ivc and chus* 

Ceylon. 
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natives. When the ifland of Ceylon comes under confideratioii 
in the courfe of thp jnarrative, more will be faid on this*fubje£t, at 
prefent this is ample proof, that the merchants in the age of the 
author called Ceylon Palefimundus, and that in Ptolemy’s age it 
was ftyled Salice ; if Ptolemy then allows the former to be firft 
in ufe, the Periplus muft of neceflky be prior to his publica- 
tion. 

Dodwell fays that none of Ptolemy’s aflronomkal' obfervations- 
are earlier than the ninth year of Adrian, anfwering to 123, A. D. 
If then the firft year of Marcus and Lucius Verus is 161, A*D. 
We add nearly forty years to the antiquity of the Periplus at 
one ftep, it could not be later than 123, and how much 
earlier muft be the next obje£t of our inquiry. On this head 
probability and conjecture muft fupply the place of proof! The 
author fpeaks of the difcovery of Hippalus, without fpecifying its 
date, or its diftance from his own time. Some confiderable interval 
is raanifeft from his exprefllon, when he fays, “ from the time of 
“ Hippalus to this day fome fail ftraight from Kane, &c.®’ ” but 
what fpace to allot to this interval is by no means evident. From 
the feventh of Claudius, the affumed epoch of the difcovery, to the 
ninth of Adrian is feventy-eight years, a fpace in which we may 
fix the publication of the Periplus, fo as.beft to fuit with other 
circumftances, and there is one reafon to fix it confiderably previous 
to Ptolemy”, which is this; Ptolemy profefles to derive his 

Differt. p. 89. Salmafius writes, hinc liquet auftorem. 

** Page 32. eflfc vetuftiffimum Sc longe Ptolemaso " anteri- 

9 * Ptolemy, publilhed much later, for he orem, at the conclufion of his argument on the 
lired till !6i at leaft, near forty years after temple of Auguftus, in Limyrice. Plin. Ex. 
the 9th of Adriao. p» ii86« 
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information from the merchants of Egypt, and the Periplus feems 
to be the very work he would have confulted ; if he had known it, 
and yet one circumftance is fufEcient to prove, that it never came 
under his contemplation. His error' of extending the coaft of 
Malabar weft and eaft, inftead of north and fouth, is notorious ; 
this he could not have done if he had confulted the Periplus, for 
there it is laid down in its proper direction. This induces a belief, 
that it was not publifhed in, or near the age of Ptolemy, but fo 
much prior as to be neglected, or from its compafs and contents 
not to have obtained much notice at the time of its publication. 
It is not eafy to account for Ptolemy’s difregard of it on any other 
ground, unlefs he knowingly flighted it, and preferred the accounts 
of later voyagers. 

But in order to fee the ftate of things fuitable to the internal 
evidence of the Periplus, we muft take a view of the Roman; 
government in Egypt. Egypt became a Roman province in the 
year thirty before our era, and from the moment it was fubdued* 
Auguftus planned the extenfion of the Roman power into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, fuppofmg that Arabia produced fpices, and Ethiopia, 
gold, becaufe thefe were the articles brought our of thofe countries 
into Egypt. The avidity with which this plan was adopted may 
be conceived by obferving that, vvithin ten years after the reduction 
of Egypt, Gallus had penetrated into the heart' of Arabia, and 
Petronius had advanced eight hundred and feventy miles above 
Syene into Ethiopia, and reduced Candace the queen of that country 
to the condition of a tributary. 

The expedition of Petronius is fixed to a certainty in 21, 
A. C. becaufe the embafladors of Candace found Auguftus at 

Samos,. 
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Samos, where he was that year ; and that of Gallus was con- 
' temporary, becaufe his abfence with a part of the troops of the 
province was the inducement for Candace to infult the government. 
And it muft have been but a very few years after this, that Strabo 
went up to Sye'ne with Elius Gallus*"®, who was then become 
'prefeft. Upon this occafion he obferves, that he was informed 
an hundred and twenty Ihips now failed from Myos Hormus 
annually for India, whereas, under the Ptolemies, a very few only 
had dared to undertake that voyage 

The embaffies from Porus and Pandion to Auguftus, mentioned 
w'ith fo much oftentation by the hiftorians, afford confiderable proof 
of the progrefs of Roman difeovery in the eaft; and the veffels 
which conveyed thefe embaffadors from the coaft of Malabar mull 
have landed them either in Arabia, or in the Gulph of Perfia, or 
the Red Sea ; the conveyance alfo of the freedman of Plocaraus 
back again from Ceylon to Egypt, proves that the voyage was 
performed previous to the difeovery of Hippalus. Agreeably, 
therefore, to the aflertion in the Periplus w^e ought to fuppofe 
that none of thefe conveyances were performed by means of the 
monfoon, unlefs we Ihould allow the veffels to be Indian or 
Arabian, for both thefe nations appear vifibly to have known the 
nature of thefe winds long before the Romans were acquainted with 
them. From thefe cijEenmftances we may colled the extreme 
defire of Auguftus to extend his knowledge and his power towards 
the eaft, and though the inert reign of Tiberius, or the wild 
tyranny of Caligula, furnifh no documents of a further progrefs, 

TTajf TaVac-j. Ibid. 

we 


99 Strabo, lib* xvii. p. 819, 
Strabo, iib. ii. p* n8. 
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we may conclude, that the prefects of Egypt were ftiU intent on 
promoting a difcovery once commenced, and with which the 
emoluments of their ovrn government were fo immediately con- 
nedled. AVe muft fujapofe, that the Roman fleet was fuperior 
in the Red Sea and on the fouthern coaft of Arabia, before any 
of the powers on that coaft could become tributary, and tributary 
they indubitably were before the reign of Claudius, or Plocamus 
could not have been farmer of the revenue. 

When the freedinan of Plocamus returned from Ceylon, if he 
came in a Roman veflel he muft have coafted his whole voyage ; 
but as the king of Ceylon fent four embafladors with him to Claudius, 
and a rajah to take charge of the whole, we muft conclude that 
they came in an Indian velTel to Arabia, and that the freed man 
learned the nature of the monfoon in the courfe of his navigation ; 
this is fo near in point of time, that we cannot be miftaken in 
fuppofing it, connedled with the attempt of Hippalus, and in con- 
fequence of it, the revolution in the whole couife of Oriental 
commerce. 

The advantage which Claudius made of this difcovery, and the 
profecution of it fo beneficial to Egypt, rendered his name dear 
to the Alexandrians ; his writings were rehearfed in their mufeum^ 
and the account he gave of this commerce is juftly believed by 
Dodwell to be the fource of Pliny’s infornjtat^n ‘“k 

It is this circumftance which above all others induces me to fix the 
deftrudion of Aden under Claudius, or at lateft under Nero, whofe 

*02 pnncipe eorum Rachia, Pliny. I have Dodwell, Difiert. p. 93. from Suetonius 

DO hehtation in fubfcnbing to the opinion of Claud, c. 42, But this was not their own 
Paolino, that Rachia is Rajah.^ a<^, it was by order of Claudius, 
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mind was equally fixed on Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, as the 
fountains of all the treafures of the eaft. - The more important every 
Hep grew in purfuing this commerce to the fource, the greater 
temptation there was to fupprefs every power which could come 
in competition. One thing is evident, Aden was not deftroyed by 
any Cefar in perfon ; for we cannot find in all hiftory a Cefar that 
ever vifited the fouthern coaft of Arabia. If it was by the com- 
mand of Cefar, it fuits no one fo well as Claudius or Nero, or if 
they are too early, there is no other but the reign of Adrian to 
which it can be attributed. Adrian was in Egypt himfelf; his 
fyftem was all directed to regulation and improvement of the 
provinces ; this might be a part of his plan. But there is nothing 
in the Periplus itfelf to make us adopt this period and much to 
contradi£l it. 

It has been neceflary to inveftigate this fa£t with accuracy, be- 
caufe the date of the work depends upon it ; for at whatever point 
we fix the deftrudioii of Aden, very near to that we muft fix the 
Periplus; as the author intimates that it was not long before 
the period in which he writes. It is not fatisfadory to leave this 
queftion refting upon probabilities only. But where hiftory is 
filent, probability is our only guide, and correfpondent circumftances 
are the beft foundation of probability. 

From thefe premifes t^e reign of Nero appears moft accordant 
to the internal evidence of the work itfelf, or if the reign of 
Adrian Ihould be preferred, it muft be the year he was in Egypt, 
which is the tenth of his reign, and anfwers to the year 126, 
A. D. The objedion to this is its coincidence with the age of 
Ptolemy, which for the reafons already fpecified can hardly be 

recoiiciled 
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reconciled to confiftence. I aflume, therefore, the reign of 
Claudius for the difcovery of Hippalus, and the tenth year of 
Nero for the date of the Perlplus, leaving the queftion flill open 
for the inveftigation of thofe who have better opportunities for 
deciding upon its precifion. 


INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA ANTECEDENT TO HISTORY. 

X. In entering upon this fubjed; two confiderations prefent 
themfelves to our view, which muft be kept perfedly feparate and 
diftind : the firft is, that the intercourfe itfelf is hiftorical ; the 
fecond, that the means of intercourfe can only be colleded from 
circumftances : the former admits of proof; the latter is at beft 
hypothetical. I can prove that fpices were brought into Egypt, 
(which implies their introdudion into all the countries on the 
Mediterranean,) and I-argue from analogy, that Thebes and Memphis 
in their refpedive ages were the centre of this intercourfe, as 
Alexandria was afterwards, and as Cairo is, in fome degree, even 
at the prefent hour. 

That fome Oriental fpices came into Egypt has been frequently 
aflerted, from the nature of the aromatics which were employed 
in embalming the mummies'''^; and in the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus we find an enumeration of crnnamon, caffia, myrrh, 
frankincenfe, ftade, onycha, and galbanum, which are all the 
produce either of India or Arabia. Mofes fpeaks of thefe as precious, 
and appropriate to religious ufes ; but at the fame time in fuch 

Mnmmia, or Mumia, was once a medicine, certamly not on account of the cada- 
v'erous but the aromatic fubfi;anc£, 

T quantities, 
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quantities as to fhew they were neither very rare, or very difficult 
to be obtained. Now it happens that cinnamon and caffia are two 
fpecies of the fame fpice and that fpice is not to be found nearer 
Egypt or Paleftine, than Ceylon or the coaft of Malabar. If 
then they were found in Egypt, they muft have been imported ; 
there muft have been intermediate carriers, and a communication 
of fome kind or other, even in that age, muft have been open between 
India and Egypt. That the Egyptians themfelves might be ignorant 
of this, is poffible ; for that the Greeks and Romans, as late as the time 
of Auguftus"*', thought cinnamon the produce of Arabia, is manifeft 
from their writings. But it has been proved from Agatharchides, 
that the merchants of Sabea traded to India, and that at the tinae 
when Egypt pofleffed the monopoly of this trade in regard to 
Europe the Sabeans enjoyed a liihilar advantage in regard to 
Egypt. Of thefe circumftances Europe was ignorant, or only 
imperfedly informed ; and if fuch was thfe cafe in fo late a period 
as 200 years before the Chriftian era, the fame circumftances may 
be fuppofed in any given age where it may be neceflary to place 
them. 

There are but two poffible means of conveying the commodities 
of India to the weft, one by land through Perlia or the provinces 
on the north, the other by feaj and if by fea, Arabia muft in all 


Five hundred fhekels of myrrh, five 
hundred of caJfia, two hundred and fifty of 
cinnamon. 

Sec article Kaflia Kafia in the lift of 
articles of commerce. 

See Strabo, lib. xvi, pafiim, 

Kai U ml Men? 


»i twv IttI to toXu' xal 

Ir*, xfld Alexandria has 

the whole monopoly to herfelf. She is the 
receptacle of all [Indian] goods, and the dif- 
penfer of them to all other nations. Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 798, 


ages 
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ages have been the medium through which this commerce pafled, 
whether the Arabians went to Malabar itfelf, or obtained thefe 
articles in Garmania, or at the mouths of the Indus. 

In order to fet this in its proper light, it is neceflary to fuppofe, 
that the fpices in the moft.fouthern provinces of India were known 
in the moft northern, and if from the north, they might pafs by 
land; from the fouth, they would certainly pafs by fea, if the fea 
were navigated. But in no age were the Perfians‘"% Indians, or 
Egyptians, navigators ; and if we exclude thefe, we have no other 
choice but to fix upon the Arabians, as the only nation which 
could furnifli mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian 
ocean. 

But let us trace the communication by land on the north : it is 
only in this one inftance that I fliall touch upon it ; and that only 
becaufe it relates to an account prior to Mofes. Semiramis“° is 
faid to have ere£ted a column, on which the immenfity of her 
conquefts was defcribed, as extending from Ninus or Ninive, to 
the Itamenes, (Jomanes or Jumna,) eaftward; and fouthward, to the 
country which produced myrrh and frankincenfe ; that is, eaftward 
to the interior of India, and fouthward to Arabia. Now, fabulous 
as this pillar may be, and fabulous as the whole hiftory of Semi- 
ramis may be, there is ftill a degree of confiftency in the fable ; 
for the tradition is general, that the Affyrians of Ninive did make 


It IS not meant to aflert that thefe 
nations never nfed the fea ; they certainly did, 
upon their own coafts, but there are not now, 
nor does hiftory prove that there ever were, 
any navigators, properly fo called, in the 
caftern feas, except the Arabians, Malays* 

I 


and Chinefe. The Chinefe probably never 
paffed the ftraits of Malacca, the Malaya 
feem in all ^ges to have traded with India, 
and probably with the coaft of Africa. 

**• Bochart, tom. i, p. 109. from Dio- 
dorus. 
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an irruption into India ; and the return of Semiramis through 
Gadrofia, by the route which Alexander afterwards purfued, is 
noticed by all the hiftorians of the Macedonian. If, therefore, there 
is any truth concealed under this hiftory of Semiramis, the field 
is open for conceiving a conftant intercourfe eftabliftied between 
India and the Aflyrian empire, and a ready communication between 
that empire and the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
This intercourfe would account for the introduQion of the gums, 
drugs, and fpices of India into Egypt, as early as the 21ft. century 
before the Chriftian era"*, and 476 years antecedent to the age 
of Mofes. 

But this is not the leading charader in the accounts left, us by 
the Greek hiftorians"’; they all tend to Phenicia and Arabia. 
The Arabians have a fea coaft round three fides of their vaft penin- 
fula; they had no prejudices againft navigation either from habit 
or religion. There is no hiftory which treats of them, which does 
not notice them as pirates or merchants by fea, as robbers or 
traders by land. We fcarcely touch upon them accidentally in any 


When two fables of two different coun- 
tries agree, there is always reafon to fuppofe 
that they are founded on truth : the Maha- 
bhsrat is perhaps as fabulous as the hiftory of 
'Semiramis; but tliis work (in Col. Dow’s 
account of it,) fpecifies, upon a variety of 
occafions, the great attention of the Indian 
fovereigns to pay their tribute to their weftern 
conquerors. I cannot trace this to its caufes 
or confequences, hot it always feems to juftify 
the iff a, that there had been fome conqueft 
of India, by the nations which inhabited thofe 


provinces which afterwards compofed the 
Perfian empire. It is this conqueft in which 
the Grecian accounts of Semiramis and the 
Mahabharat agree. 

Semiramis, A. C. 2007. Mofes in 
Midian 1531. Blair. 

Herodotus, lib. iii- p. 250. reckons up 
frankincenfe, myrrh, caffia, cinnamon, lada- 
niim, (a gum,) and ftorax as the produce of 
Arabia : ihefe commodities were brought into 
Greece by the Pheniciaus. See alfo p. 252. 
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a;Uthor, without finding that they were the carriers of the Indian . 
ocean. 

Sabea"\ Hadramant, and Oman were the refidence of navigators 
in all ages, from the time that hiftory begins to fpeak of them ; 
and there is every reafon to imagine that they were equally fo, 
before the hiftorians acquired a knowledge of them, as they have, 
fince continued down to the prefent age. 

It is furely not too much to admit that a natioir with thefe 
difpofitions, in the very earlieft ages crofled the Gulph of Perfia 
from Oman to Carman ia : the tranfit in fome places is not forty 
miles ; the oppofite coaft is vifible from their own fliore and if 
you once land them in Carmania, you open a paffage to the Indus, 
and to the weftern coaft of India, as a . conclufion which follows . 
of courfe. 

I grant that this is wholly hypothetical ; but where hiftory ftops, 
this is all that rational inquiry can demand. The firft hiftory ta 
be depended on, is that of Agatharchides. He found Sab^, or 
Yemen, in pofTeflion of all the fplendour that a monopoly of the 
Indian trade muft ever produce, and either here or at Hadramant 
or Oman it muft ever have been ; thefe provinces all lie within 
the region of the monfoons, and there is every reafon to imagine 
that they had availed themfelves of thefe in the earlieft ages, as well 
as in the lateft. I conclude that their knowledge in this refpedt is 
prior to the building of Thebes ; and that if the monopoly on the - 

* Hadramant is the Atromitii* of the Sabea is Yemen, on the Red Sea. b.nt extends, 
Gieeks; it is nearly centrical between Sabca or did anciently extend, to the perts on the - 
and Oman on the ocean. Oman is the callern ocean, Aden, 5 ec. 
part of Arabia, towards tlie Culph of Perna. vStiabo, lib. xvi. p. 769 et. fee. 99. 
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eaftern fide of the Red Sea was In their hands, that on the weftem 
fide was fixed at Thebes. The fplendour of that city, ftill vifible 
in its very ruins, is in no other way to be accounted for : it is 
exadlly parallel to the cafe of Alexandria in a later period ; for 
Alexandria did not trade to India, the monopoly wa« ftill in Sabea 
when Agatharchides wrote, and the monopoly at Alexandria was as 
perf^dl in regard to the Mediterranean, as that of Sabea was in 
regard to the Indian ocean. The wealth of the Ptolemies was as 
pre-eminent as that of the Thebaick Dynafties, and the power 
and conquefts of a Philadelphus or Euergetes lefs fabulous than 
thofe of Sefonchofis. 

That the Grecian Dynafty in Egypt tried every experiment to 
evade the monopoly at Sabea, is manifeft from hiftory. The 
ftraits'" of the Red Sea were pafled, the ports of Arabia on the 
•ocean were explored, the marts on the coafts of Africa were vifited, 
Indian commodities were found in all of them. A proof diredt, 
that the monfoon was at that time known to the Arabians though 
hiftory knew nothing of it till the difcovery of Hippalus ; that is, 
till 200 years later : this is the more extraordinary, as the fad had 
been afcertained in part by the voyage of Nearchus, and as all its 
confequences would have been explored, if Alexander had lived 
another year. I always wifti to be underftood as never aflerting 

Euergetes fays, in the Adulitick In- tnuft be very confined, I have met with only 
fcnption, he had reduced the •whole world one inftance, and that in a very different region, 
to peace. Sefoncholis could do no more. Ventus marinus fex integris menfibus regnat 

‘It T I-™®” tenebrofo,] et turn in ahum ven. 

1 had expeftedto find an account of the turn convertitur. Al. Edniffi, p. oa.. the 
monfoons in the Oriental writers; but as my Mare renehrofum is at leaft eaft of Malacca, 
acquaintance with them by tranflations only, if not of China. 

that 
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that the voyage between Egypt and India was utterly unpra£lifed by 
the Greeks; the evidence is clear, that foine few veflels performed it, 
but they coafted the whole way the greateft number is that men- 
tioned by Strabo of an hundred and twenty flrips. The expence of 
fuch a navigation did not anfwer ; it was found cheaper to purchafe In- 
dian goods in the old markets : the paflage by the monfoon was never 
attempted ; and the folitary fa£t of all hiftory, w^ich I can difcover, 
previous to Hippalus, is that in the fabulous account of lambulus. 
I believe that fa<3:, not as performed by lambulus, but as an 
evidence that fome fuch paflage had been heard of, that an obfcure 
notion prevailed that it was made from the coaft: of Africa, and that, 
therefore, it was interwoven with the piece to give the fable an 
appearance of reality. I believe it to have had its rife from Arabia; 
and it is one proof among others, that the Arabians did reach India 
prior to hiftory, and a fufficient reafon why the Greeks found it 
cheaper to purchafe their cargoes in the Arabian markets, rather, 
than to go to India themfelves. A truth certainly, if the Arabians 
failed with the monfoon, and the Greeks coafted the whole 
voyage. 

Thefe confiderations taken in the mafs, induce a belief that in 
the very earlieft ages, even prior to Mofes, the communication 
with India was open, that the intereourfe with that continent was 
in the hands of the Arabians, that Thebes had owed its fplendour 

”9 Perlplus, Strabo does Indus, kis the full extent that can be required; 

certainly fully mean to fay, that a confiderable for Pliny exprefsly fays, that the ports on the 
fleet went to India, but not till the Romans coaft of Malabar were only beginning to be 
were mafters of Egypt; and whether they known in his age. In what way they failed 
performed the whole voyage, or only to previous to the Periplus v ill be noticed in its , 
Arabia for Indian commodities, is a queftion. proper place. 

If we fuppofc them to reach the mouths of the 

to 
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'to that commerce, and that Memphis rofe from the fame caiife 
to the fame pre-eminence. Cairo fucceeded to both in wealth, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; all which it muft have maintained to 
the prefent hour, if the difeoveries of the Portuguefe had not 
changed the commerce of the world; and which it does in fome 
proportion ftill maintain, as a centre between the eaft and the 
Mediterranean. The eflential difference between thefe three capitals 
and Alexandria, proves paft contradidion, the different fpirit and 
fuperior fyftem of the Greeks. Thefe three capitals were inland 
•for the fake of fecurity : a proof that the natives never were 
navigators or fovereigns of the fea. The Greeks were both; and 
the capital of the Ptolemies was therefore Alexandria. Their fleets 
were fuperior to all that had ever appeared on the Mediterranean ; 
and the power of their kingdom fuch, that nothing but a fucceffion 
of weak and wicked princes could have deftroyed it. While Egypt 
was under the power of its native fovereigns. Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, and Carthage were all enriched by the 
trade carried on in its ports, and the articles of commerce which 
could be obtained there and there only; the Egyptians themfelves 
xvere hardly known in the Mediterranean as the exporters of their 
own commodities; they were the Chinefe of the ancient world, 

and the fhips of all nations, except their own, laded in their 
■harbours. 

Ihe fyftem of the Ptolemies was exadly the reverfe. Alexandria 
grew up to be the firft mart of the world, and the Greeks of Egypt 
were the carriers of the Mediterranean, as well as the agents, 
fkdors, and importers of Oriental produce. The cities which had 
xifen under the former fyftem, funk filently into infignificance ; and 

fo 
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fo wife was the new policy, and fo deep had it taken root, that 
the Romans, upon the fubjedion of Egypt, found it more ex- 
pedient to leave Alexandria in pofleffion of its privileges, than to 
alter the courfe of trade, or occupy it themfelves. Egypt, in 
ftrid propriety, was never a Roman province, but a prefedure, 
governed, not by the fenate but the emperor himfelf. No pretor 
or proconful ever had the command ; no man above the equeftrian 
order was ever prefed ; no Roman ever entered the country 
without the exprefs licence of the emperor. Thefc circumftances 
are particularized to ftiew the wifdom of the Greeks in their 
eftablifliment of the fyflem, and the wifdom of the Romans in 
contenting themfelves vdth the revenue, rather than the property 
of the country This revenue, amounting to more than three 
millions fterling, they enjoyed for more than fix hundred years’”; 
and till the moment of the Arabian conqueft, Alexandria continued 
the fecond city of the empire in rank, and the firft, perhaps, ifl 
wealth, commerce, and profperity. 

Thefe confiderations are by no means foreign to our purpofe: 
it is the defign of this work to exhibit the trade with India under 


One charge brought againfl: Germanicus 
hj Tiberius, was his going into Egypt with- 
out permiflion. 

It does not appear that any Roman in 
Egypt was allowed to engage in commerce. In 
the early part of tlieir government at leaft, all 
the names we meet with in the trade of the 
Red Sea, Africa, and India, are Greek : 
Arrian, Dionyfius, &c. &c. 

It is the liability of the Roman conquefts 
which diftinguilhes them from thofe of other na- 
tions. If we place the meridian power of Rome 
in the age of Augultus, it was 700 years in rif- 
ing, and 1400 years in falling. The fovereignty 
.«f Egypt, for 600 years, is of greater duration 


than that of any native or foreign dynally 
not mythological; and this fovereignty, not- 
withllandiiig particular intervals of tyranny, 
does feem upon the whole to have been exer* 
cifed for the good of the people, which is the 
end of all government. When Egypt fell, its 
profperity, though impaired, was probably 
fuperior to that of any other province of the 
empire. The revenue I take at a medium 
from the calculation of Strabo, who fays, that 
under Auletes, the worll of the Ptolemies, it 
was 2,4^1,875!.; but he adds, that the Ro- 
mans managed it to much greater advantage, 
and even doubled it. Strab. lib. xvii. p. 7^8. 


K 
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every point of view in which it was regarded by the ancients; 
but if it were not my determination to clofe my refearches with 
the voyage of Gama, I could now fhew how a contrary policy 
has brought the richeft country in the world to its prefent ftate of 
mifery. Policy, I fay, becaufc, though the difeovery of Gama muft 
have injured Egypt, it could not have reduced it to defolation. 
It is the conqueft of Selim, and a divided power between the 
Porte and the Mameluks, which has funk a revenue of three 
millions to a cypher'^’; a policy, in fad, which has cut down 
the tree to come at the fruit, which is not content with the golden 
egg, but has killed the bird that laid it 


There is a tribute paid by the Marne- 
dukft to the Pacha of Egypt, but it never 
reaches Conftantinople, as there are always 
charges to fet off agaiiiff it. 

Exception, perhaps, may be taken to 
what has been faid in regard to the Egyptians 
never appearing in the Mediterranean as a naval 


power. The expreffion is meant to apply to 
that country only while under its native fove- 
reigns. As fubjed to the Perfians, Macedo- 
nians, and Romans it furnilhed large fleets. 
This reftri6tion, omitted in its proper place, 
the vacancy of the prefent p^ge allows me t0 
infert. 




’ i 
»■ 

% 


. %■- 




'T|te names of places will be diftinguiftied by capitals in tbe 
ma^^; in which form the Greek found and Greek orthography 
Mwl^Kh be preferved. The Latin or modem orthography will be 
followed in the text, tQ avoid the appearance of fingularity. 


* Marks of toncs,^ 

* The accent, as Azania. 

' The note when e final is pronounced long or fljort, as Calpe. 

* The note of a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek, as Op&ne, 
Nella, Niloptolemeon, Kuenion. 
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PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREANEAN. 


“ Orientalem oram Afrlcae fulcavit Auftor Peripli, cujus au£loritas majorls cfl 
“ facLenda quam csterorum omnium, utpote qui folus veritati confentanea 
fcripferit.” Vossitis ad Melam. p. 595. cd. Varior. Lugd. 1722. 


ri^HE obje£t propofcd for confideratlon hi the fecond book is 
the navigation of the ancients from Myos Hormus in the 
Gulph of Arabia, to the Promontory of Rhaptum * on the cbaft of 
Africa. Myos Hormus lies in the twenty-feventh degree of 
northern latitude, and Rhaptum will he fixed near ten degrees to 
the fouthward of the equator; confequently we have a fpace of 
above two thoufand five hundred miles to examine, involved in fuch 
obfcurity, that without recourfe to modern difcovery, the naviga- 
tion of the ancients is inexplicable. 

The Periplus, which has been aflumed as the bafis of our difquifi- 
tion, has a claim to this preference, not only as the mod ancient but 
the moft fpecific account extant ; for notwithftanding particular places 
may have been noticed in treatifes of a prior date, the line of coaft 
which it embraces is to be found no where previoufly in detail ; and 
the circumftances which it particularizes bear fuch a ftaihp of veracity, 
as to aflure us, that if the voyage was not performed by the writer, 
it is at lead delineated from authentic documents. 

I 

* Ptolemy writes both Rhapu and Rhaptum, the Periplus always Rhapta, phuaL 


I. Th« 



MYOS HORMUS. 


7* 


I. The furvey commences from Myos Horraus a port chofen by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for the convenience of commerce, in pre- 
ference to Arsinoe or Suez, on account of tlie difficulty of navigat- 
ing the weftem extremity of the gulph. 

The name of this port fliews its origin to be Greek : it fignifies 
t'he harbour of the Moufe ; an appellation which it afterwards 
changed for the harbour of Venus. But the former is the more 
prevalent, and the latter is recorded by Agatharchides only and his 
copyifts. Its fituation is determined by three iflands, which Aga- 
tharchides mentions; known to modern navigators by the name of 
the Jaffateens, and its latitude’ is fixed with little fludluation in 
27° o' o", by d’Anville, Bruce, and de la Rochette. The prefump- 
tion in favour of de la Rochette’s accuracy is natural, as he had 
the charts and journals of feveral Englifli navigators before him, 
and the pofition of the iflands * with the indenture of the coaft, is 
Aich as would fufficiently correfpond with what the ancients called 
a port. Strabo defcribes the entrance as oblique’, which was per- 
haps effedled by the fite of the ifland at the entrance ; and he notices 
that the fliips which failed from Berenice lay at this port till their 
cargoes were prepared. 

II. The fame reafon which Induced Philadelphus to form the port of 
Myos Hormus, led him afterwards to the eftablifliment of Berenice, 


* De la Rochette has made two ports of the 
Myos Hormxis and Aphrodites Hormus of 
Strabo, but they are both the fame, if Strabo 
is to be interpreted by Agatharchides, whom 
he copies; his trahllator indeed fays, Muris 
(iatio aliaque Veneris, but the text does not 
require the diftin£Uon. See Hardouin, not. ad 
lib. vi. Phil. cvi. The Myos Hormus of de la 
Rochette I fliould prefer fur the true pofition. 


^ Ptol. 27® xj' o"', 27* 8" o", by de la Ro- 
chette. 

^ vnemi Strabo, xvi. 7^9* 

Tlie Jaffateens are more than three ; but the 
fmaller ones are perhaps little more than 
rocks above water. 

* rlv anoXton 
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with this additional motive ; that being in a lower part of the gulph, 
it facilitated the communication with the ocean, or the coaft of 
Africa, and lay more convenient for taking advantage of the regular 
winds within the ftraits, or the monfoons in the Indian ocean. The 
plans of Philadelphus, indeed, feem to have been larger than either 
he or his fucceflbrs carried into execution : he had evidently fent 
travellers to penetrate into the interior by land, while his fleet was ex- 
ploring the coaft. Pliny mentions the names of Dalion, Ariftocreon, 
Bion and Bafilis ‘, as vifitors of Ethiopia ; and Simonides as refiding 
five years at Meroe ; while Timofthenes^ went down the coaft as 
far, perhaps, as Madagafcar, but certainly lower than the fleets of 
the Ptolemies traded ', or the Roman fleets in the age of the Peri- 
plus. The account of Agatharchides, who lived in the reign of 
Philometor, goes no lower on the weftern fide of the gulph than 
Ptplemais Theron; and in his time the commerce feems fo generally 
to have fettled at My os Hormus, that no mention of Berenice occurs 
in the whole work ®. Under the fuccelTors of Philometor, this 


^ Plm. lib. VI, c. 35.^ 

There is fotne rcafon to hefitate In giving 
fftedit to Timofthenes, as he says the Red Sea 
is two days fail acrofs and Jour days fail in 
length. Plin. lib. vi. Four days (if it be not 
an error of Pliny's) cannot by ar^ means fuf- 
fice for a courfe of nine hundred miles. See 
Fragm. Artem. Hudfon, vol. i. p, 88. 

* This is fimilar to what has happened re- 
lative to our own difeoveries. Sir F. Drake 
explored the weftern coaft of America* to the 
north of California, where no navigator fol- 
lowed him till almoft 200 years after, w^hen 
the Englifli, Ruflians, and Spaniards have in- 
terfered with each other in Nootka Sounds 
Zn the fame mauner alfo the Carthaginian 


commerce on the coaft of Africa fettled at 
Cemc, though Hanno had gone much farther 
to the fouth. 

® Neither does Diodorus notice it, who 
wrote, perhaps, early in the reign of Auguftus, 
and followed Agatharchides, But Strabo is 
diffufe; and he adds one particular which may 
account for the filence of Agatharchides, 
which is, as we have juft noticed, that Bere- 
nice, though a ftation, was no port. The 
harbour was at My os Hormus; and the /hip* 
lay there till they came to Berenice for their 
lading. The Pcriplfts alfo feems almoft to 
join the two together, at tlic commencement 
of the Arabian, voyage. 


trade 
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trade languiflied rather than increafed, nor was It relnvigorated till 
the conqueft of Egypt by Aiiguftus. 

The connexion between Myos Plormiis and Berenice, from which 
ports the navigation conuncnced, i\ v|uirc3 more conH deration than 
has been bellowed upon it by thofe who luive preceded me in the 


inqui^'v. 

Ihrcnice, according to the Peripli:^, was dlur.nt eigliteen liundicd 
Padia from My os Horinus, wliicn, if tlie author reckons ten ftadia 
to ti:e Roman mile, (as crAnvilIc (iippolcs) amounts to one hundred 
and eighty; or if he reckons eight, we obtain two hundred and 
twenty-live miles, ior the interval between the two ports; both 
eftimates are too ihoit, as the diftance from the northern jailatcen 
to Ras-cl-anf"' is little lets than two ];un'!rcd and hxiv iuIIls Roman. 
Widiout mliiLiu_g u|)oo this, I\as-ci-aid is the Icadiiyg point to hx 
Berenice, lor this is tlie Lepte Promontory of Ptolemy, on wdnch 
Berenice depends. “ The land here,” Jays Bruce, ‘‘ after running 
in a direclion nearly N. W. and S, E. turns round in flia.pc of a 
large promontory, and cluangcs its dirc^flion to N. E. and S. W. 
and ends in a imall bay or inlctd’ Now 'hfis agrees exaflly with 
the 1 o!uion aflio'ned to Berenice i'v Sn\d.o, in the verv inimnl rccefs 


Oi. niS o'nns 


’n extr iwrdinary that tlie name 


of Foul Bav “ ihould appear in our modern c 

j 1 X 


ts in this very foot, 


CapcNofe. 

1 ^>111 the appcarcncc cf Oo”l r'»v, f;n gv/*... i ' v It 1 ^ Ig L ]) ].,.ic 

1;\ Rocnette’s clKirt, I CJuiciudo it to he ,i .mJ i i th. ^ lii'-h , p I2. \ I . ^ v. * ih i:!cl call 
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and marked with the Ihoals and breakers which entitled it to the 
fame appellation in the time of Strabo. But luch is the facf, and 
de la Rocliette’s chart gives us a fmall anchorage or inlet in the 
very bottom of the bay, which he ftyles Mine, or Belled el-Habefh‘% 
the port of AbyfTinia. Thefe circumftances are farther corroborated 
by the chart which Mercator extracts from Ptolemy, and by 
Ptolemy’s own diftances in longitude and latitude from Lepte. 
Col. Capper” has fuppofed that the fite of Berenice cannot be 
determined, and d’Anville has placed it nearer to Lepte; but in 
this, it is probable he was determined by the latitude of Syene, for 
both are fuppofed to be tropical, and Col. Capper has poffibly not 
applied his fuperior information to this objeQ. I fix it at the port 
of Habelli, not from latitude, but local relation. For Syene is in 
latitude 24° o' 45", and this port is in 23° 28' o", according to 
de la Rochette. If then we were to be determined by the tropick, 
the port of Habefh is more tropical than Syene. But the ancients 
were by no means accurate in thefe coincidences. Meroe and 
Ptolemais are ftill lefs reroncileable than Berenice and Syene ; and 
yet the refpedive correfpondence of the four places was admitted. 
I am much more led by exifting circumftances than thefe eftimates : 
a coaft falling in, as defcribed by the original voyagers, and a port 
found at the termination where it ought to be, tend more to 
afcertain a pofition when ancient accounts are to be confulered, 
than aftronomical calculation. But I do not affert the identity, I 
know the difficulties, I know that the Topaz ifland of Strabo is 


D’Anville has the fame, and Bruce the caflle. The principal Mameluk at Cairo, is 
bay. , ftyled Shelk-el-Belled, the {heik of the caftle. 

Mine and Belled both lignify a fort or Page 57* 
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dubious ’®, but as a choice is neceflary, I fele(fl: the port of Habefh 
for Berenice, and I truft the folution of the problem to further 
inquiry. 

Both from Myos liormus and Berenice, the fleets failed for 
Africa and Arabia in the month of September; and for India in 
July‘S; dates which agree admirably with the regular winds, as 
hated by Bruce. For, in the firft inftance, if they cleared the 
gulph before November, they in that month fell in with the wind, 
which carried them down the coaft of Africa, and which ferved 
them to return in May. And in their voyage to India, failing in 
July, if they cleared the gulph before the i ft of September they 
had the monfoon for nearly three months to perform the voyage to 
the coaft of Malabar, which was generally completed in forty 
days. 

III. But before we enter upon our navigation we muft examine 
the previous preparations in Egypt, commencing our inquiries from 
Alexandria, the head and centre of all the commerce between India 
and Europe for feventeen centuries 


Tliere was a Sapphire, an Emerald, and 
a Topaz ifiand in the Red Sea ; all three give 
rife to mucli fable and much uncertainty. 
Strabo’s Topaz ifiand is the fame as this Ser- 
pentine. Whether both names ought to relate 
to the ifiand at Ras-el anf, I cannot fay. That 
ifiand is the Macouar of Bruce ; the Emil or 
Emerald ifiand of de la Rochette, the Infula 
Veneris of Ptolemy. Strabo’s Topaz ifiand 
is lower than Berenice. It may be the modern 
Zemorgete, the Agathonis Inf. of Ptolemy, 
but th^ confufion is endlefs. 

See Pcriplus, p.p. 5, 13, 29, 32. The 


author mentions the Egyptian as well as the 
Roman months Tybi, January; Thoth, Sep- 
tember; Epiphi, July. A proof that he was 
a refident in Egypt if not a native, and that 
he wrote for the traders in that country^ 

This is fixed to a certainty by Plinv, 
who fays, they failed at tiie rifmg of the Dog- 
Star, July 26, and reached Okelis in thirty 
day;, from whence to Mu/irit, ilie voyage is 
ufually performed in foity da; s Lib. vi. 

Eighteen, rcckiv.ung from the death of 
Alexander. 
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The principal merchants, who carried on this coinsnerce both 
under tlie Ptolemies and the Romans, rei'ided at Alexandria ; and 
though the Ptolemies, for their own iiiterelf, might allow others to 
employ their capital in this trade, and the Romans certainly would 
not fuffer themleives to be vrholly excluded, hill the handing law of 
the country was, that every merchant mufi employ an Alexandrian 
fadtor for the tranlacdion of his huhnefs ; and this privilege alone, 
with the profits of the tranfport, is fulneient to account for the 
immenfe wealth of the metropolis”, exclufive of all other advan- 
tages. 

In the latter end of July tiie annual or Etefian wind commences, 
the influence of Vvddch extends from the Euxine Sea to Syene in 
Upper Egypt. Blowing from the north it i,-. diri^dlly o})pofite to the 
courfe of the Nile, and prevailing for forty days while the river is at 
the height of its fwell, it affords an opportunity of advancing againft 
the ffream, with more convenience than other rivers are navigated 
in their defeent. With the affidance of this wind, the paffage from 
Alexandria up to Coptus was performed in twelve days, which, as 
the diftance is above four hundred nallos”, fuiliciently proves the 
eilicacy of the wind that carried them. 

Tavo miles from Alexandria, fays Pliny, is JuUopolis, vrliere the 
navigation to Coptus commences; an expreflion not very intelligi- 
ble without the afPiftance of Strabo. For why ibould he mark the 
departure from JaliopoHs rather than AJexe.ndrIa ? Strabo informs 
us, that the veffels navigated a canal, which extended from Alex- 

T!ie revenue of Alexandria, in the Three hundred and eighty, without al- 

woril of times, was 12,500 talent^, equal to lowing for the ilnuofity of the river. 

2,4:1,875!. ftcrliiig. Strab. xvii. 798. 
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andrla to the Canopic branch of the Nile, at the junction of which 
was Schedia ; here all the duties were colledled on goods which 
palfed upwards into Egypt, or down the Nile to Alexandria. This 
canaP* in its conrfc almc.fl: touches Nlcnpnlis (a city fo called 
from the viclory o'l'^taine l hero hy Auguftus over the forces of 
Antony,) and which, by its di-lancc of thirty fladia^\- muR be the 
Juliopolis of Piiny. It is probable, therefore, that before the time 
of T'liny, the Cuilom-houie had been removed from Schedia to 
this place. 

It is then by tlie Canopic branch, now almofl; negledled, that 
velfels palled up to Memphis, and thence to Coptus. Coptus was 
a city in the age of Strabo who vifited it, common to the Arabs”, 
as well as th.e Egyptians; it was not actually on tlic Nile, but con- 
nected with It by a canal, and was the centre of communication 
between Egypt and the Red Sea, by a N. E. route to Myos 
Hormtis, and a S. E. to Berenice. Upon rc.Trence to the map 
the reafon of tliis is evident. T’ue river bends here towards the 
eaft, and in proportion to its inclination Ihortens the diftance of land 
carriage. Coptus is fcated almod in tlie centre between GIrinne and 
Kous. Ghinnc is the ancient KauiU'', and is the modern point of 


This raral has ftih wdlci in il the 

inunir.tion, and boats pals, 

Mee Dion. CaliA.p, lib. ii. p. 28:, Lat. 

C(l. 

SM'a})o, lib XV ii. p. 795* 

"I'hc piefsnr of Tbc^ypt is 

(hv idt-d bet d, <'tn the Tntk'-, hT iin'ncincs, 
aiwl tlie Ai<.' t*. Tie "^ihirks, tlu'Byh it.ve- 
lirtvetkt h-dfi il'dre. ’i'ke I'res 

have l\vtnty-!o .r bt'ys, ru iriitn'd’y d o ; tkc 
v.hole country fioni the ita to all- 


powerful at Cairo, hot iwvcr cor^;p]e^e as to 
their number in tlie country, and <h'u-iurr rbeir 
iiulu nee with the /vi ab llu iks The Uoman 
government was 1 tm and impel irut*', but even 
und.r th 't, as a['pcars from this pa:.,*- e of 
tStrako, the Aud ; found m- :irs to i.ihniu 
ate tl]< mlelv'd h to a f . iw t'- rte* rr at 
( op.M-^, a’ui, a- v« » ’ 8(1’,] tbt c«rcuni- 

i,a) u' e UiL ’ I ;n otl- : 

] ' , ' - at' li'^, or the r.t w citv, 

bv Itj lur.i.e evideiitle of Greek e'.tic.eo’on. 


fc):a- 
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communication with Cofeir ; the port on the Red Sea, where the 
little commerce which remains is carried on between Upper Egypt 
and Arabia. Kous arofe in the middle ages from the fame caufe, 
and became the principal mart of the Said Thefe three places all 
lie on the fame curvature of the river, and all grew into importance 
at different periods, from the fame caufe ; the neceffity of condudling 
land carriage by the Ihorteft road. 

It has been already noticed, that notwithftanding Berenice was 
built by Philadelphus, the route of the caravan thither, and the port 
itfelf were little frequented, as long as the Ptolemies reigned in 
Egypt. The firfl; mention I can find of it is in Strabo, and he 
vifited the country after it was under the power of the Romans. 
The Romans faw what Philadelphus had defigned, and they had the 
penetration, from their firft entrance into the country, to reap the 
advantages which his fuccelTors had neglected. In the courfe of fix 
or feven years an hundred and twenty fhips failed from this port 
for India"'’; thefe, indeed, were but a fmall part of the whole. 


Irwin reckons one hundred and fifteen 
miles from Cofeir to the Nile> vol i. p. 234, 
Brow'n rode it on dromedaries in three days. 

D’Anville, Geog. Anc. vol. iii. p. 33. 

Jt has everywhere been fuppofed, that 
fingle fhips did fail both to India and Africa 
by coafHng, previous to the difeovery of Pip- 
palus ; it has everywhere been allowed that 
the Arabians traded to India, and the Indians 
to Arabia, and probably with a knowledge of 
the monfoon. But tins pafl'age of Strabo’s 
ftands alone as an evidence, that a fleet failed 
from Egypt dire^ly to India. If it d.d tail, 
it muft ftill have coafltd the w’hole way. 
But might not Strabo from knowing they 
brought home Indian commttdtties. have fup- 
pofed that they failed to India, when in reality 
they went no farther than Hadramant in 
Arabia, or Mofyllon on the coaft of Africa; 
where they found the produce of India ? — 


I do not approve of contradiding the aflertion 
of any intelligent author, fuch as Strabo ; but 
I recommetid it to the confideration of better 
judges, whether a circumftance of this magni- 
tude ought to be eftabliflied on a Angle paffage. 
It is alfo to be noticed, that Arabia wasfome- 
times called India by the ancients, not from 
error, but becaufe it was on the other fide of 
the Red Sea, and becaufe the commodities of 
India yvere found there. So Indorum pro* 
montorium in Juba, the fame as Lepte Acre 
is Ras al anf, wdience the trade to India com- 
menced. Indos Juba vocat jElthiopas Tro- 
glodytas. Hardouin, not. ad Plin. vi, 34. 
but Hardouin is miftaken, and probably Juba. 
It is the Indian Cape and Port, fo called from 
the Indian trade at Berenice. In what fenfe 
the fleets failed from Egypt to India, will be 
confidered at large in the fourth book. 


The 
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The bulk of the trade ftill paffed by Coptus to Myos Hormus, 
and continued in the fame courfe till the period in which the 
Periplus was written ; this is the principal reafon which induces 
me to believe that the Periplus is prior to Pliny, and aflign it to the 
reign of Claudius, or Nero; for Pliny is the firft that fpecifies the ftages 
of the caravan, or gives us reafon to believe that Berenice was the 
grand centre of commerce. That it was not fo when the author of 
the Periplus wrote is evident, becaufe he commences his route from 
Myos Hormus a proof that he confidered it as the firft port of 
departure. 

Pliny on the contrary never mentions Myos Hormus in the 
paflage where he details the voyage to India nor does he notice it 
at all, except once incidentally, where he is defcribing the weftcrn 
coaft of the Red Sea”. A proof that it was as fubordinate in his 
time, as it had been pre-eminent before. 

Every detail that is now extant, of the road from Coptus to 
Berenice, is Roman ; as that of Pliny, the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, in the Peutingerian tables, and the anonymous geogra- 
pher of Ravenna There is no Greek account of it extant but 
Strabo’s, and he vifited the country after the Romans were in 
pofleffion. His information, therefore, is Roman it fpecifies 
particulars of which other Greeks were ignorant ; but it falls fhort 
of what the Romans relate themfelves. He mentions only that 

AXXa vvv « kou o Mbcp ^Ev^oKtjjih doubt, as there are no circumftanccs to afccr- 

xic* toVoi; 'T&Totj. Strab hb. xvn, tain it. 

p. 815 See a very remarkable pafTage in LJb. vi. c. 26. 

Ptolemy, lib, i. c. 7. ^ Lib. vi. c. 33. 

3* Whether Myos Hormus and Berenice ^4 in Pomp, 

mav have been comprehended in the mention Mela, 
of one as conjedured above, muft remain a Lib. xvii. p. 815* 


Philadelphus 



So 
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Philadelpluis opened this route with an army”, and that ns it was 
without water, he efta'nlilhed po'tE', both for the convenience of 
thofe who travelled this way on bulinels, and lliofc who conveyed 
their goods on camels. 

If it Ihould he thought that this is faid from any defire of amplify- 
ing the induftry or penetration of the Romans, let it be cblerved, 
that Augufius reduced Egypt into a province, in the year 30 
before the Chrlftian era, and that in lefs than fix years Petronius 
had penetrated into Ethiopia, and reduced CanOacc queen of ivlcroe 
or Atbara ; that Eiins Callus had been fent into Arabia with the 
fame \dew of expending the knowledge and power of tlie Romans: 
and tliat the fleet failed from Berenice inflead of Myos Ilormus, 
Thefc tranfaCiions Strabo relates as an eye-witnels, lor he ac- 
companied Elius Callus to Syene. And in the interval between the 
conqueft of Egypt and the reign of Claudius, a jmiiod of ~i years, 
there is every reai'on to fuppofe, tliat a province io produdlivc, and 
a commerce fo lidvannipeous, had never been neclcGed. But it was 
not till the dilcovcry of tlie monfocn, which we place in his 
reign, that all the advantages of Berenice would become oltvioi.s. 
This would by degrees draw the concoiirfe from IMyos Ilormus ; it 
had not operated dfentially in the age of Stralio ; the change was 
beginning to be felt when the Periplus was written ; it was fully 
efletlded in the time of Pliny. 


^ The rr'ici ‘ tn CvA»tES gc " Myos 
H. rmus hw" flefcrilcs irure j,' .‘cc - h*. 

pro^'f thdt it uasi ettc kiiow.i. Ii ^ cs ft.Ae'n 
or (.iTlit ild}s journey, fornteiiy pA‘C>’mtcl on 
carrch in the hv or.A rvaCon of the liars, 

Mnd carrying water v. ith thent. Tatterly veiy 


deep wells had been funk, and c’llerns fo’.med 
f(jr holding uTt ■, it thofigh 

rarth', raii.s la that trac*:. Lib. x\ii. 8I3. 

IraOjCtov or rcc^Jfxhi’ Divertor ia, Caravanfe- 

rais. 
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The anftexed table, compared with the map, will now fliew all 
that is neceflaiy to be known, better tJian narrative ; and as it is 
obvious that the names are Greek, we muft fuppofe that they arc 
were firft given, upon opening the communication by Pto- 
lemy, however unnoticed by the Greek writers j or that the Greeks 
of Egypt were employed by the Romans in forming the eftabli{h‘- 
ment. The mention of the Troglodytes agrees with their hiftory, 
as it has been admirably illuftrated by Bruce ; they are the Shepherds 
fo much noticed in the early hiftory of Egypt, who every year 
condu(ft their flocks and herds from the plains of Ethiopia, acrofs 
the mountains of the Red Sea, to avoid the fly, that fcourge of 
their profeflion. They have done this in all ages ; they do it to 
the prefent hour ; their habitation is confequently temporary, and 
if they found caves ” or hollows in the rocks, thefe they would 
occupy, as their name implies. Tribes of this kind alfo are 
naturally plunderers, and the guard neceflary to defend the ca- 
ravan in pafllng their country, is correfpondent to the circumftances 
of their profeflion and fituation. If we add to this the pafTage 
of the mountains, evidently marked in. Pliny, we have all the 
particulars that Bruce enumerates ; and an evidence of that range, 
which he has depifled as extending parallel, to the coaft, from 
the fea of Suez to the main of Africa. Below this range there 
feems to be a level towards the fea like the Tehama of Arabia, 
and the Gherintfir on the Gulph of Perfia; and I conjedure tliat 

Biucc fopiK^-Tn^glodytcr r Anally livnig Upp^r titc ItercU pnHing at Scj> 

tavpt. ii\ Gijam; lie faw llivit caves in naar. 


M 


Tlfcbarike, 
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Tifebarike”, the name which the Periplus gives to the tradt in the 
neighbourhood of Berenice, exprefles this very level, and corre- 
fponds with the Tehama of Arabia. 

I have already noticed that Berenice lies nearly in latitude 24", 
and have now only to add, that by the concurrent teftimony of 
the Periplus and Strabo, the anchorage was a bay and a road, 
but not an harbour. 


Tccz-u-bareek is faid by Capt. Franck* 
Im, author of a Tour in Perfia, to be ftill a 
familiar phrafe in the Perfick for Jharp and thln^ 
It will alfo bear the fenfe of /ow and jlca^ and 
in that ic&fe he fuppofe^ it applied to the 


low country on this coaft. Mr. Jones inter- 
prets Bareek in the fame manner on the coaft 
of Perfia, as Gezirat al Bareek, the Low Ifland* 
Stuckius reads, rij for See 

Stuckius and Hudfon, Gcog.Min. Pcripl. p. 
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STATIONS 

Between Coptus'* and Berenice. 

(N. B. the Numbers are reconciled \>y the Commentators.) 


itations. 

PLINV. 

Miles. 

Var. left. 

' PEUTINGER. 

Miles. 

Var. left. 

ITINERARY. 

Miles. 



Hydreum, or Hydreuina. 

XXXll. 

32 

XXII. 

Pheenice. 

xxu 

22 

XU. Pceniconicoron ❖j.v.jcarjf jtaJuijj, j 

XXViJ. 

27 

n. 


m 



^ Aphrodites [KaV't]* 

XXiV. 

24 

Didymc [Kx'^n], 

XXIV. 

24 

111. 

In monte, a day’s journey. 




^ Didymos. 

XX. 

20 

jAfrodito [i.e. Aphrodites K*-^*!]. 

XX. 

20 

IV. 

Hydreum, 95 miles from Coptus. 

XXXI. 

31 


Compafjs [90 miles from Coptus]. 

XXV. 

25 

XV,|compali. 

XXU. 

22 

m 





Dios [K»/!a>i]. 

XXII. 

22 

Ijovis [iC* 5 /..tii]. 

XXlll. 

23 

VI. 

In monte, a day’s journey. 

XLIV. 

d 4 


Xeron [without water]. 

XXIV. 

24 


^ Ariftonis [Kj^juv]. 

XXV. 

^5 

VII. 





Phylacon n^yui]]. 

XXIV. 

24 


Falacro [^iiXaxoo], 

XXV. 


vai. 

Hydreum Apollinis, 184 miles from Coptus. 

XLV. 



Apollonos [Kojjun,] [184 miles from Coptus]. 

1 XXIV. 

1 

24 


Apollonos, [K.:v,Uf;.] 

XXIII. 

H 

IX. 

In monte, a day’s journey. 

XXV. 

*5 


Cabau. 

XXVIl 

27 


Cabaiti [Cabalafi, d’Anvillej, 

xxva. 

m 

X. 

Novum Hydreum, 234 miles from Coptus. 

XXV. 

25 

*^CXXX. 

Kenon Nidreuma, ^T^^sy^a,] [235 

miles from Coptus]. 

XXIV. 

24 


Ksenon Didreuma [Kaijw "Tl'^iy/ua], 

XXVII. 

27 

XI. 

Troglodyticum Hydreum, a guard. 

IV. 

4 

VII 








XU. 

Berenice, 258 miles from Coptus. 

XX, 

20 

■ 

Pernicide portum [Berenice portus] . 

xxu. 

22 


^ Beronicen. 

XVIIl 

18 

1 ■ - ■ 

1 



258 

s 

— 






261 


Plipy acknowledges, that though he names but nine ftatlons, twelve 
days arc employed in this journey 5 and the caravan moves chiefly in the 
night. Thus his three firft ftages are four days journey 5 his two next 
'' four days; and bisiour laH ought to be three 5 for Peutinger and the 
Jtioerary make eleven days journey. And, perliaps, one onght to be 
added to all at Pbylac6n ) for the guard was pofiibJy to exacf the cuftoms, 
as well as to protedt 

By Pliny’s account the guard was a proteftion againft the Troglodytes 
on thecoaft. Convenience required it, perhaps, to be moved inland, in 
a later ^e. ^ 

* ^ Didyme precedes Aphrodites in the Itinerary* A proof that the 
tranfpontion of names of Nations is no unufual error even in au- 
thentic documents. 

The guard, according to Peutinger and the Itinerary, i$ on the paf- 


REMARKS. 


of the mountains. According to Pimy, tvventy miUs omy fiom 
frenice Different caufes might operate to make tiie change in dii- 
'rVnt times. The Troglodytes, always robbers, might change tlieir 
The fort for the guard was two miks out ot the road, m 
s/e stub. fib. xvi. De lahyopha^s ^th.op.cis. 
h\;optus is not on the Nile, but at a fmall diftance vv.tl. a canal 
• , 0 tQ\ twelve or fourteen mile> from iCia»i, 

rotn Uie river, i 5 5 ^1,;^ CofEir, 

fa mu?hTr’tefmute, This route is nearly the fame as the ancient 

"c 'cXX^£ f rruTtion o?St Cbxxxm CCXXXIV, ali 
vhich occur. 

' Iriftoit” An mentioned by Diodo.us as fent to furvey 


the Gulph of Arabia to the ocean. Dioi. lib. iii. 209, ed. Wcf. Salma- 
fius. Phn Ex. 11S4. 

* Ecroni.eand Pernicide, nautical or commercial corruptions of Bcrc- 
ntce, a city fo cailcd from Ber.nivC, mother of Ptolemy PhiUdcIplius. 
Pliny, vi. 33. 

' Two hundred and fifty- eight miles. D’Anvillc’s map gives two 
hundred and filtv in a right line, but query, uhethef it is not accom- 
modated ? Berenice is under the fame parallel as Sydne, 24® o' 45 '. 
Coptus lies In 25® 50', il ftiil exjffs as Kelt. 

K. B. The whole table, except the explanations between brackets, is 
in the originah, as flat cd by halmafiuj,, p. 1184. 

The anonymous geograplur ot Rav^enna pubhfliecl in the Var. editi'.n 
of Mcb iKittbcfc nam:s. Ub. li. p. 7 S 5 » with variatiens. 
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FROM BERENICE TO PTOLEMAIS THERON OR EPITHERAS. 

IV. South of Berenice, In the tra£t of low country between the 
mountains and the fea, called Tifebarike, is the habitation of the 
Troglodytes, efteemed as Idhyophagi or Fifti Eaters, who live in the 
clefts and caverns of the mountains, difperfed and independent. 
They are inclofed by more inland tribes, who are diftinguifhed as 
Akridophagi ” and Mofkhophagi, titles which imply that their food 
is locufts and veal. A ftrange peculiarity ! but as locufts are no 
uncommon food either on the coaft of Africa or Arabia, fo, per- 
haps, the latter diftindion intimates a tribe that fed on the brinde 
or flefh cut out of the living animal, fo graphically deferibed by 
Bruce*'. Thefe tribes are under the regular government of a 
king. 

Below the Mofkhophagi lies the little town of Ptolemais Theron, fo- 
called from Ptolemy Philadelphus, who fent his hunters here to pro- 
cure elephants for his array. Here the true (hell of the land tortoife 
is to be procured. It is white with a fmall fliell, and in no great 
quantity. The elephants alfo are fmall, like thofe obtained at 
Aduli. 

35 By a comparative view of thefe in Aga- A paflage follows which is imper- 

tharchldes, the hte we fhould allot to them fe£t. It feems to deferibe another tribe ftill 
would be in Nubia or Sennaar, or between more inland, and well of the Moflchophagi, 
thofe places and the mountains which line the Compare with Agatharchides, p. 36, et feq. 
coad. Aeuku'v 'toTc oo-; rendered by 

Perhaps the title of which Hudfon, Candidam minonbus udis pneditam. 

Strabo confers on this or fome neighbouring alfo Perip, p. I7> vhtre this interpretation 

tribe, is equivalent. See Agatharchidts, p- 40. ig confirmed. 

Hudfon. 


M 2 


This 
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This place has no port, and is approachable only by boats. It lies 
about four thoiifand ftadia from [the harbour which is eftabllftied 
for] the reception of fuch articles of commerce as are brought from 
beyond the ftraits*^, that is from Berenice. This diftance agrees with 
Ras Ahehaz, or Ageeb, where d’Anville places it, if we reckon the 
ftadia, as he does, ten to a mile. The cape is laid down in latitude 
t8“ 20*, by d’Anville; i8° 31', by de la Rochette ; i8° 10', by Bruce. 

If this be true, the ancient geographers mull be greatly miftaken^ 
vrho' place it under the fame parallel with Meroe, to which they 
affign 16** 25'. This parallel is of great importance ; it was traced 
by Eratofthenes to whom we owe the doctrine of parallels. And 
it is aflumed by Ptolemy as a diftinguifhed line both in regard to 
and to the parallel of Prafum, which was the boundary of 
his knowledge, and which he lays down as many degrees to the 
fbuth, as Meroe is to the north of the equator. 

If then we could fix the pofition of Ptolemais by reference to the 
parallel of Meroe, it would give confiftency to the Periplus, in a 
paflage where the meafures are more difficult to reconcile than in 
any other part of the work, for according to de la Rochette 

Mineh-Beled-el-Hbefti, or Berenice, is in lat. 23® 16' 30" 

Ras Ahehaz, or Ptolemais - 18“ 31' o" 

Mafua, or Aduli - 13° 46' o" 

T«v riif diftans a &c. which Hitimates generally any cotnmodL 

pnncJpio finua, Hudfon. Which cannot be ties brought from beyond the ftraits, but in 
true in any fenfe, for whether the beginning the Periplus conftantly the commodities of the 
of the gulph be taken from the ftraits, as MofylHtick coaft, or kingdom of Adcl| and 
Hudfon doubtlefs means, or from the fea of the port eftabliftied for the importation or 
Suez, this diftance cannot be reconciled. We reception (avaxo/^A') of thefe commodities 
have had frequent occafion to notice the ex* can be only Berenice, the port immediately 
prcfTion, for T« to tw> before mentioned. 


which; 
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which gives the diftance from Berenice to Ptolemais three hundred 
and fifty-four Roman miles, and from Ptolemais to Aduli two 
hundred and twenty-five ; making a deficiency upon the meafures of 
the Periplus of one hundred and twenty-one out of five hundred and 
feventy-nine, if we reckon ten fiadia to the mile Roman. The dift- 
ances are, four thoufand fiadia from Berenice to Ptolemais, and three 
thoufand from Ptolemais to Aduli. It is this deficiency which 
has induced Mr. Golfelin** to carry the Aduli of the Periplhs to 
Aflab, or Saba, contrary to the opinion of all former geographers, 
and contrary to the local circumftances of Aduli, fo ftrongly marked 
by our author. 

The removal of Aduli from Mafiia to Saba, and of Ptolemais 
from Ras Ahehaz in 18“ 31' o" to 16° 58' o", are therefore mutually 
connefled in Mr. Gofielin’s fyftem ; and as this brings Ptolemais 
within thirty-two minutes of the parallel of Meroe, the whole would 
be reconcileable if we could make the meafures of the Periplus 
accord ; but this is irapoffible*’ ; and here Mr. Goffelin is led into a 
great error, the caufe of which I do not readily difcover for he fays, 
that the Periplus reckons from Aduli to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb 
eight hundred ftadia. This is another miftake; for the Periplus marks 
the termination of thefe ftadia at a very deep bay where the C^fian 


^ It tvas at the moment that this Jheei nvaj 
returned from the prefs for correSion^ that I re-- 
oeivedy by favour of Major Oufeley-^ Mr. Gof 
ftlitfs nvork^ Reeherches fur la Geographic dee 
Jnciensy puhliped in tw volumes^ ai Paru^ in 
1708 ; and of which only a very few eopiei had 
at that time reached England^ However we 
differ on the whtde of tke Peripitd^ I happy 
to find we agreed upon the fubyea of the circum- 
mavigation of Africa^ and I have reconfidered thit 


article of Ptolemais in order to advert to the points 
on which we dijftr. In regard to the rernalrdct 
of my workf it was finally arranged and fettled^ 
and I can only notice our difagreement by a note 
inferted on fame particular occnfions. / have 
found no reafon upon the whole to abandon the 
ground which / hud taken. 

See CcCelin, RechcrcKcs, toin, li p. ig6» 
ct fcq. 


ftotlP 
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ftode is found and from that bay mentions exprefsly the com- 
mencement of the inclination which the coaft takes to the eaft *\ and 
which it continues till it joins the ftraits ; all this is true, if Aduli Is 
fixed at Mafua, and falfe, if it is carried to Saba, or Afl'ab. The 
Periplus, therefore, is confiftent in its defcription, and inconfiftent 
in its meafiires ; and to which of the two the preference ought to 
be given, will hardly be difputed by thofe who know the little cer- 
tainty of all numbers in a Greek manufcript, and how much all 
printed texts are corrected by circumftances before they can be made 
confiftent. 

The real pofition, therefore, of Ptolemais Theron cannot be 
determined from thefe data ; but if we relinquifh the meafures of the 
Periplus, and fearch for it by the parallel of Meroe, we meet with 
many curious particulars to compenfate for the drgreffion, and 
furnifh means for the reader to determine for himfelf. 

Meroe, as the firfl; parallel of Eratofthenes, became an objedb of 
the greateft importance to all the geographers and aftronomers who 
fucceeded ; and if there is any one point more than another upon 
which we can fuppofe them to have fearched for accuracy or 
acquired it, it is this. Ptolemy places it in 16° 24' o' ; or, as it 
appears in his tables"’, 16“ 25' o' ; but in his eighth book, he fays, 

the 

Peripl. p. ui. divifion into feconds ; but if Meroe were in 

ibid. p. V. latitude j6’ 24' o", the line would be drawn 

Thetextftands.-r.y. r«.whichtheLatm through 16“ 25' o". This twelfth is expreffed 
reads 15° 26 o i^but it is 16'’ ■, — 20” -jL— j’, ij, tfjg different copies of Ptolemy ut or u», o? 
that is, 16" 25' o'. The ancient geographers and is fupppfed to be ten and /wo, that 
thought, if they ^proached precifion within is, tiaelme, or one twelfth. But the commen- 
one twelfth of a degree, or five minutes, it wa* tators and editors are not agreed upon the 
fuScient ; they have therefore no more minute foran of writing or manner of explication, 

though 
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the longed day at Meroc is thirteen hours, (which makes the latitude 
16° 24',) and the fun is vertical twice a year, when he is didant 
(both upon his approach to the tropic and his return,) 45° 20' o", 
from the folditial point. This datement of forty-five degrees mud 
be older than Ptolemy ; for Pliny mentions that the fun is vertical at 
Meroe forty-five days before, and forty-five days after the foldice, in 
which he feems to follow Philo and then adds, that on thefe two 
days the fun is in the eighteenth degree of Taurus, and the four- 
teenth of Leo. 

Now in this paflage there are two errors; for fird, forty-five 
degrees are not the fame as forty-five days, as there are three hundred 
and fixty-five days in a year, indead of three hundred and fixty, 
which there ought to be, to make the two agree ; and fecondly, the 
place of the fun is midated, both upon his approach and his return, 
for by a calculation of Mr. Wales’s, with which he favoured me a 
few days before his death, it appears, 

“ That the fun, at this timey is in the eighteenth degree of 
“ Taurus, forty-four days before the foldice, which would give 
“ 17° 13' N. for the latitude of Meroe. And in the fourteenth 


though they all interpret It one twelfth, or 
five minutes See lib. I. c. lO. • 

y". the fame which is written In the 
taWes, Tr. y”* r** rendered by Montaiius, didat 
partibus acquaKbus fcdecim et tertia cum duo-^ 
dktma* 

^9 See Bruce, vol, Iv. p. Strabo, 

lib. ih p. 77* where mention la made of Philo, 
who wrote an account of the navigation into 
Ethiopia, [by the Nile,] and who mentions 
the vertical fun at Meroe forty-five days be- 
fore the furamer foUlicc. He is noticed as 


remarking the fhadows of the Gnomon, and 
agreeing with Eratofthenes. Some autlnuiry 
of this fort riiiiy muft have followed, as Pto- 
lemy was poilerior. 

Pliny is reproached unjufliy by Salmafius. 
Plin. Ex. 424, as faying that the fun is ver- 
tical for ninety days at Meroe. It will ap- 
pear fufliciently from this flatemcnt that he 
makes no fuch afTertion ; and the midake of 
Salmafius is reprehended by Vofilus and Har- 
douin. See Vofiius ad Melam. ed. Varicr. 
p. 582. Hard. Plin. lib. iu c. 75 not. C?- 
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“ of Leo, forty-fix days after the folftice, which gives i6* 
“ 36' N. 

“ Or again ’"j if we take the other ftatement of Pliny, forty-five 
“ days before the folftice, the fun is in the feventeenth degree of 
“ Taurus, which makes the latitude 16" 57' N. and forty-five days 
“ after the folftice, the fun is in the thirteenth of Leo, which 
“ gives 16° 53' N.” 

Since the communication of this ftatement, calculated only for 
the place of the fun at the prefent day, the bifliop of Rochefter has 
added to the many former kindneffes I have experienced from his 
friendfhip, and derived from his comprehenfive view of the fcience, 
the following particulars : 

“ Nothing is aflumed hy Ptolemy but what is ftridtly true, that at 
“ equal diftances from the folftitial point, on one fide and the other, 
“ the fun has equal declination. He gives us in this paflage two 
“ diftind principles for determining the latitude of Meroe ; the 
“ length of the longeft day, and* the diftance of the fun from tho- 
“ folftitial point, when he culminates in the zenith of the place* 
“ The two principles agree fufficiently in the refult, and, the latitude 
“ which they give agrees with the latitude of Meroe, as deduced 
“ from other principles, and ftatcd in other parts of Ptolemy’s 
“ works. 

“ The diftance of the fun from the folftitial point, when he cul- 
“ minated in the zenith of Merod, he tells us was 45“ lo'. The 

and not without a tribute of gratitude to the 
memory of a man^ who was as ejicellent in 
private life, as an hti/band and a father, as he 
was eminent in the fcience he profefTe^ the 
friend and companion of the iEtt^rious Cook. 

“ obliquity 


To Mr. Wales 1 was known only by "the 
courtefy of literature; but focb was his love 
of fcience, that I never confuTted him without 
receiving every alSdance that it was in his 
power to give. I infert this asUalnft favour. 
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obliquity of the ecKpti'ek at that feafon of the year, in the year of 
our Lord one hundred^ was 23° qo' 50"; the fun’s declination, there- 
“ fore, at the diftance of 45" 20' from the fummer folftitial point 
“ would be 16° 24' 3" N. and fo much was the latitude of Meroe ; 
“ for when the fun is vertical at any place, the declination of the 
“ fun and the latitude of the place muft be exadlly equal. 

“ But he tells us alfo, that the length of the longeft day at Meroe 
“ was thirteen hours ; and I find by calculation, that in this latitude 
“ of 16° 24' 3", the longeft day muft be exadlly twelve hours fifty- 
“ nine minutes and twenty feconds, wanting only forty feconds of 
“ thirteen hours. 

“ Again, alTuming thirteen hours for the length of the longeft 
“ day, I find the latitude exadly correfponding to be 16° 34' 27". 
“ But this confirms the conclufion from the former principles, 
“ notwithftanding the excefs of 10' 24"; becaufe the phaeno- 
menon of a longeft day of thirteen hours would certainly take 
“ place in a fomewhat lower latitude, the day being lengthened, 
“ in all latitudes, feveral minutes, by the double efFe<ft of the hori- 
“ zontal refradion.” 

Having thus eftablifhed the latitude of Meroe upon Ptolemy’s 
principles, it will not be foreign to our purpofe if we examine the 
meafures in Strabo, according to the eftimate of Eratofthenes ; for 
notwithftanding all meafures of this fort are precarious, ftill, when 
they come within a few minutes of coincidence, the approximation 
is more fatisfaftory than the difagreement ofFenfive. The account 


ftands thus : 

The parallel through the Cinnamon country, which was the lafl paralhl of Stadiju 
the early geographers, is north*of the equator - - 88oo 

The fame parallel is fouth of Meroe ... - 3000 

Therefoi e Meroe is north of the equator . - , ^ i 1,800 

N Now 
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Now Eratofthenes reckoned feven hundred ftadia to a degree j 
and if we divide eleven thoufand eight hundred by feven hundred, 
it gives for the latitude of Meroe i6“ 51' 34'^', differing from Ptolemy 
only 34^', W'hich is an approximation the more remarkable as 
Ptolemy reckons five hundred ftadia to a degree, and Eratofthenes 
feven hundred ; and this circumftance may give rife to a conjedlure, 
that Strabo had a map of Eratofthenes before him, and meafured off 
thefe degrees from the parallels of that geographer, by the compafles, 
as we fhould do at the prefent hour’*. 

But we have another coincidence between the meafures of Pliny 
and the obfervatlons, which is equally remarkable ; for Pliny has 
preferved the report of two Roman centurions fent into Ethiopia 
by Nero, who reckoned eight” hundred and feventy-three miles 
from Syene to the confluence of the Nile and Aftaboras, and 
feventy from the confluence to Meroe The former number we 
mufl; cxhauft by luppofing that the centurions followed the winding 
of the river, which Pliny fpecifies j and upon the latter, where the 
diftance is fo fmall, there can be no material error ; feventy Roman 


5*^ TK It? Tgtw&trta TjuyijuttftTo. rsjJM 

Toy ^syts-ov TYii xJh^ov, srat iTTra^ioa-Uv 

iKocrrcf Twy 7p^5^Tftiv. Strab. lib. ii. p« 132. 

It is remarkable that this meafurement 
by ftadia, carried on to Syene, and reckoning 
that place five thoufand ftadia north of Meroe 
places it in ktitude 24“’ o' o", which Bruce 
fixes by repeated obfervations in 24^ o' 45 
5 ^ Thefe numbers vary in the copies to eight 
hundred and ninety-two, and nine hundred and 
twenty eight, but with this difference we are 
not cor>cerned at prefent. Bruce reclaims 
againft them as carrying Meroe to Gojam ; bjit 
if meafured by the river, which is remarkably 
tortuous in this part of its courfe, the numbers 
are not too high. 


Pliny mentions the places which occur on 
each fide the river in their progrefs to Meroe; 
and he adds, that thefe are very different from 
the names given by the Greeks, whom Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus fent into the fame country, 
and much fewer ; this defolation, he obferves, 
was not caufed by the Romans, but by the 
previous wars between the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. But as he mentions likewife, lib. vL 
34 j 35 » ^hat the inhabitants on the Nile, 
from Syene to Meroe, were not Ethiopians 
but Arabs, may we not conclude, that the 
caufe of defolation was imputable to them m 
that age as it is at prefent ? See Bruce, iv, 330, 
et feq. 


miles 
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miles then approach within five of a degree, which, as we have no 
ancient map- to guide us, we may try by the fcale of Bruce. Bruce 
had good inftruments, and had been long pradifed in obfervation j 
but he was ftruggling for his life, and his obfervations muft have 
been hafty : Hill as we have no better, and no traveller is foon likely 
to corred his errors if he is miftaken, we are entitled to ufe his ftate- 
ment till a better can be obtained. He fixes 

Herbagi m 14° 30" o\ 

Halfaia 15® 45' ^4' . Long. fron:i Greemv, 32^^49' 

Gerri 16^^ 15' o'. 

Chendl 16^^ 3 ^ 35 Long, 33® 24' 45", 

Fifteen miles N. of the junftion at Gooz, 
that is, the confluence of the Nile and 
AlUboras 

In confequence of thefe obfervations Bruce places Meroe at Gerri, 
or very near it, as correfponding beft with Ptolemy. And for the 
fame reafon he might have preferred Chendi, which differs but five 
minutes more. A queen reigning there, and the title of Hendaque, 
fuggefted to him the name of Candace, and the queen of Meroe. 
But he had reafon afterwards to conjedure that he found the 
remains of Meroe at a village called Gibbainy, for here he difeovered 
ruins which were evidently Egyptian or Ethiopick, and fuch as he 
had feen no where from the time he left Axum. He likewife 
found an ifland in the Nile called Kurgosby the natives : and fuch an 
ifland, which ferved for a port to Meroe, Pliny mentions by the 
name of Tadu ”. Thefe circumftances are fo conneded, that if it 

were 

5 ^ By repeated obfervations of the fun and obelilk i, hieroglyph icks. The Arabs mentioned 
liars, made for fevenil fucceeding days and ftatuc3 of men and animals, all of black ftone. 
iiiglits. Bruce, vol. iv. p. 537. Ipfum oppidun^ ^‘Icvocu ab introitu in- 

s'^ VoL i . p- 53^’* Broken pedePcah dc- fulx, I”!, t. . a lf>co ubi confluunl Nilus ct Altaho* 
gned for the ilaiue of the dog, piruea of las,] abcTe LXX millia pafluum. Juvtaqnc 

N 2 aUai* 


} 


17 57 22' 
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were not carrying the latitude too far north, we might prefer hl.^ 
conjeflure to his pofition of Meroe. There is yet another fa£l ftill 
more appropriate ; for if his obfervations are accurate, and he has 
placed the confluence of the two rivers exadt, the diftance from 
the confluence to Gibbainy meafures upon his map as precifely fifty 
minutes as poffible ; an approach fo near to the feventy Roman miles 
of Pliny that no greater accuracy can be required. It is true that 
this correfpondence will depend on the correftnefs of Bruce’s obfer- 
vations ; but if they are faulty, who fhall be the traveller to correct 
them ? It is true alfo, that Bruce’s latitude of Gibbainy is i y*’ 4' o", 
which is forty minutes to the nonh of Ptolemy’s pofition, a differ- 
ence, perhaps, not too great to counteract the evidence derived from 
the ifland in the Nile, if there be none in a higher part of the river to 
correfpond. And now, if it fhould ever be the lot of a future 
traveller to tread this arid foil again, at this point his fearch for 
Meroe fhould commence j and if no ruins were found farther to the 


aliam infulam Tada dextro fubeuntibus alveo 
[^i. e. Nilo] qux portiim faceret. I. jEdificia 
oppidi pauca. IL Regnare fKiiwnam Canda- 
cem quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas 
tranfut, Dclubrum Hammonis et ibi facrum. 
III. Et toto tradlu facella. PUn. lib. vi. 

Befides the evidence this paflage gives for an 
ifland at Meroe, it contains fome features com- 
mon to Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyflinia. I, 
JEdificia oppidi pauca, is a circumftance as ap- 
plicable to Gondar and Sennaar now, as to Me- 
roe formerly. II. Candace is the name of the 
queen fubdued by Petronius. And a Can- 
dace's eunuch was baptized by Philip, Bruce 
found the name of Hendaque fliil exiiling. III. 
Toto tradu facella. In Abylfinia the churches 
ftood fo thick, that the fcrvicc could be 


heard from one to the other, as is noticed by 
the Jefuits and confirmed by Bruce. In thefe 
rcfpecls, therefore, the manners of all thefe na- 
tions appear fimilar, Pliny notices, in another 
paffage, that they had forty, five kings : a 
ilrong charadcriftick of Abyflinia, perhapsy 
rather than Meroe. The temple of Hammon, 
Strabo informs us, had been negleded by the 
Romans, and the fuperftition defpifed. In 
his age, therefore, the Oafis itfelf of Hammon 
had fallen to decay. It might ftill, however, 
preferve its reputation among the Meroites. 
See Strabo, iib. xvi. p. 815. Meroe is called 
Naulababe, the mother of ports, by the 
Egyptians ; Neuba, by the natives j and Saba^ 
by the Abyflinians. Marmol, vgl. i. p. 45. 

5 ® Seventy-five to a degree. 

fouth. 
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fouth, he might greet Bruce as the difcoverer of Meroc, an honour 
which, perhaps, would be lefs difputed than his pretenfions to the 
firft difcovery of the fources of the Nile. We ought not to be un- 
grateful to thofe who explore the defert for our information : Bruce 
mayhave offended from the warmth of his temper, he may have 
been inifled by afpiring to knowledge and to fcience which he had 
not fufficiently examined ; but his work throughout bears the 
internal evidence of veracity, in all inftances where he was not 
deceived himfelf, and his obfervations were the beft that a man 
furniftied wit^ fuch inftruments as he had, and ftruggling for life, 
could obtain ; they therefore deferve refpe£t ; and if we Ihould be 
difpofed to adopt his conjecture, rather than his pofition, from the 
circumftances ’ before us, the extreme difference between him and 
the ancient aftronomers is 16"^ 24' o ', and 17° 4' o”, a difagreement, 
perhaps, lefs allowable in this inftance than moft others, but ftill 
excufable, from the imperfection of all ancient obfervations de- 
pending on the fhadow of the Gnomon, and the length of the day, 
and thofe of Ptolemy more efpecially. 

If by dating thefe particulars relative to the latitude of Meroe, 
we could have obtained the pofition of Ptolemais, we fliould not 
have to afk the reader’s pardon for the digreffion ; but all that we 
pretend to deduce from it is, that Ptolemais cannot be fixed at Ras 
Ahehaz, or Ageeg, where it is placed by d’Anville and Bruce. The 
Shumeta, or Nubian Foreft, which was the refort of theelephants, when 
Ptolemy built the city, and continues fo to the prefent hour, is fup- 
pofed to commence in the neighbourhood of that Cape, in latitude 
1 8° 3 1 0'', which difagrces more than two degrees with Ptolemy, and 
nearly one and an half with the conjeCturc of Bruce. If we defcend 

the 
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the coaft a degree and a half, we arrive at a bay in the middle of 
the Nubian foreft, the lower point of which is nearly in latitude 
17° 6 ; a correfpondence v/ith Bruce’s conjedlural parallel of 

Meroe, fo near as to be fatisfa(Story, On a projedllng point of 
this fort Ptolemais was built by Eumedes^’, and fecured from the 
natives by a fofs carried round the angle from fea to fea ; and if this 
fituation fhould appear reafonable, from the deductions we have 
been fo defirous to Rate, a better fpot for procuring elephants can- 
not be chofen. 

There is not a wifh to conceal the uncertainty of this conclullon; 
the coaft is little vifited by any European veffels, and the charts of 
our beft Hydrographers are therefore lefs to be depended on : Strabo’s 
account agrees better with the meafures of the Periplus, and the 
affumption of d’Anville at Ras Ahehaz. If the diftance in the 
Periplus from thence to Aduli had been equally conftftent, it would 
have been conclullve j but the whole is now determined by the 
parallel of Meroe, which the ancients carry through Ptolemais, and 
we cannot well attribute to them an error of two degrees, on a 
point better eftablilhed than almoft any other whatfoever. 

Mr. GolTelin carries it ftill lower, but without a cape, or any 
circumftance to mark the fpot. And it is to be remarked, that he 
is fo attached to his own eftimates, for corredling the latitudes of 
Ptolemy and the other ancient geographers, that he pays little refpedt 
to local circumftances and the charadleriftick features of the coaft. 
As I cannot difpute this matter on every point where we differ, 

I {hall obferve here, that his want of attention to the text appears 
no where more confpicuous than at Aduli and Aromata, two places 


^ Strabo, lib. xvi. 770. 


which 
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v\^h’ich the Perlplus marks with diftindlions that cannot be miftaken, 
and which Mr. Goflelin transforms or difplaces with great violence. 
The confequence is, that he is obliged to have two Adulis, for 
which there can be no warrant either in hiftory or geography. 

With whatever errors my arrangement of the coaft may be 
chargeable, I truft it will only affedl individual pofitions ; the general 
outline I am perfuaded is true. I fubmit it, indeed, with lefs con- 
fidence to the public fmce I have perufed the Refearches of Mr. 
Goflelin. But I fhall not relinquHh the ground I have taken in a 
Angle inflance. I trufl: to the inveftigation which I have patiently 
purfued under every difficulty, and 1 leave the ifiue to the judgment 
of thofe who are competent to decide. 

It is neceflary now to obferve, that the hunting of elephants eftab- 
lifhcd at Ptolcrnais is confirmed by Agatharchides, Diodorus, Strabo, 
and other authors. The mai.ner of hamftringing thefe animals 
was an art as perfedly underftood by the ancient barbarians"’, as by 
Bruce’s Agageers ; and the relifh *' for the flefli of the elephant 
is an indelible chara<3:erlft;ick of the nation. Ptolemy would have 
redeemed the life of the animal at any price, as he wanted elephants 
for his army ; but he met with a refufal from the native hunters, 
who declared they would not forego the luxury of their repafl: for 
all the wealth of Egypt 

See Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 772. Diodor, according to Agatharchides and Strabo. A 
lib. iii. p. 1 61. circumftance fo peculiar that it can belong to 

They buccan it, according to Bruce; A byirmia or this coaft only, 
that is, cut it into thin ftripcs and dry it in See Agatharchides, p. 14. Hudfon, 

the fun. — They cut it from the living animal, Geog. Mir., 
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’V. From Ptolemais, the next port we are conducted to by the 
Periplus is Aduli, at the diftance of about three thoufand ftadla ; 
a fpace by no means agreeable to the difference between Ras Ageeg 
and this place*’, as little more than two degrees of latitude 
intervene, which produce fhort of an hundred and forty miles, 
where we ought to find three hundred. This we are informed was 
a regular and eftabliftied port and it can be no other than the 
celebrated harbour and bay of Mafuah, fo well known by the ac- 
counts of the Jefuits and of Bruce, as the only proper entrance into 
Abyflinia. 

It is not my intention to enter farther into the detail of this 
country, fo extraordinary and now fo well known, than I am led 
by the clalTical authorities before me ; but they are fo numerous, * 
and fo confiftent with modern accounts, that to negledt them 
altogether would be reprehenfible. 

The Bay of Mafuah or Aduli has an extent of fix miles, and is*’ open 
to the north eaft**. It contains two iflands, upon one of which the 
town of Mafuah flands, and which, from its vicinityMio the main, muff: 
be that of Diodorus, as it is called in the Periplus ; fo near, fays the 


15° 35^ 5 Bruce, in. p. 31- 

vo/xiuov, perhaps, ytijltis Portus^ 
in contradiftin6iion to Ptolemais and Berenice, 
which were not ports but roads. 

Bruce, iii. p. 63. 

In the Periplus, xotT’atToy rev Noroy, which 
of neceflity we mull render fecundutn Notum^'^s 
T.XTX Ttj'v a dextra. I know not that the 

tifage is julUtiabk, but other inftances will 


occur in the Peripl(is, and it is impoffible that 
a fouth-weft coaft (hould lie open to the fouth- 
weft, perhaps, x.otr dvTov t&v Notov, as you fail 
or direct your courfe to the fouth.’* This 
ifland is fo called from Diod6rus a former na- 
vigator, as we may fuppofe, and perhaps the 
Diodorus Samius mentioned by Ptolemy, 
lib. i. c. 7. 

author. 
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author, that the fea was fordable And the natives took advantage 
of this to attack the Ihips at their moorings. For this reafon the 
merchants had afterwards preferred anchorage at another ifland, 
called Orine, or the Rock, at twenty miles diftance from the coaft **, 
which anfwers to the Dahalac of Bruce, or one of its dependencies **. 
The two iflands in the bay are called Sheik Sede and Toualhout, and 
for the former, which is a title manifeftly derived from a Sheik’s 
tomb, De la Rochette has found the name of Duli ftill bearing a 
refemblance to the ancient Aduli. 

At twenty ftadia from the fhore, and oppofite to Orine lay Aduli, 
which was a village of no great extent ; and three days’ journey 
inland was Koloe^*, the firft market where ivory could be pro- 
cured^*. Five days’ journey from Koloe lay Axuma, where all the 


®7 The two iflands of Sheik Sede and Tou- 
^ alhout are nearly one at low-water, they may 
have been joined formerly. Bruce, iii. p. 56, 
Two hundred ftadia. Dahalac itfelf is 
about thirty miles diftant, but many of the 
iflands dependent on it are within twenty. 

Dahalac, according to Bruce, voL i. 
p. 350. is a low flat rocky ifland, without wa- 
ter, but fumifhed with tanks of extraordinary 
magnitude and ftrufture, for the prefervation 
of the rain water, v hich falls abundantly at 
certain feafons. Thefc works are now in ruins, 
but Bruce fuppofes them to be the works of 
the Ptolemies, in the vigour of the Egyptian 
trade. They may be Sabean, for Dahal, or 
Del, Bruce informs us, fignifles an ifland, in 
Arabick ; and both this Dahal ac and another 
Del-aqua in the Bay of Zeila, may have been 
iftes where the Sabeans procured water. I 
refer this to the inquiry of Orientalifts. 

In fixing upon Dahalac for Ovine, I am 


guided by the two hundred ftadia of the Peri- 
plus, and fupported by An Wile. But Orin^ 
fignifies mountainotu rather than r9cfy. And 
Cofmas mentions fuxU.f li/o. Coftnas is 
high authority, he was at Adflli hixnfclf ; and 
the mention of the iflands Alalaiou in the Pe- 
riplfts, evidently the dependencies of Dahalac, 
if not Dahalac itfelf, leaves little doubt on the 
allotment of Orine. Sec d’Anvilk, Geog. 
Anc. tom. iii. p. 60. 

Bruce met with a Mahomet Adulai at 
Mafuah ; vol. iii. p. 11, which feems to im- 
ply that the memorial of Acfl’.i is not loft. 

7 * In Tigre, the province of which Sire is 
a part, the market is ftill on the fame footing. 
The beft flaves, the pureft gold, the largeft 
teeth of ivory muft all pafs through the hands 
of the govemour of this province. Bruce, iii. 
p. 251. 

The elephant’s track was firft feen by 
Bruce, on the third day, iii. p 7 i. 


O 


ivory 
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ivory was CQlle»iled which was brought from the other fide of the 
Kile, through the province called Kuenlrn, and thence by Axuma 
to AdCili. Thefe diftances anfwer exaflly to place Kolee on. the- 
mountains*’, which commence at the back of the fands; and eight 
days’ journey to Axuma is a juft allowance for about an hundred 
and twenty miles’’*, which is its diftance from the lea. The province 
of Kuenlon is manlfeftly Sire, which receives its name from the- 
Dog Star, under the influence of which the rains prevail that are to^ 
inundate Egypt, and Siris ” is fynonimous to Kuenion in the 
language of the country. Few elephants or rhinoccrofes are feen 
on the coaft or in the neighbourhood of Aduli. The mafs of them 
which fupply the trade are all killed in the interior. 

The fovereign of this coaft, from above Berenice^® down the 
whole tradl of Barbaria, is Zolkales, he is very fuperior to the other 
princes in the neighbourhood. Civilized in his manners, refpe<ft:~ 
able in his conduft, liberal and honourable in his dealings, and in- 
ftrufled in the knowledge of the Greek language. 

The province afligned to this fovereign correfponds precifely with- 
the territory afiagned to the Bahr-nagafti, or king of the coaft, under 


Turanta is the ridge that divides the fea- 
on the tail rainy from 0 £lober to April, 
on the well cloudy, rainy, and cold from May 
to Oftober. Bruce, iii. p. 65. 

Fifteen miles a day is not flow travelling 
in fuch a country as Bruce deferibes. Non- 
nofus makes it fifteen from Adule. See Pho- 
tins, in Nonnos. 

Canicula Seir, a dog in the lan- 
guage of the Troglodytes. Bruce, i. p, 379. 
See Dionyfius Perieg. where it appears that 
this account of the Dog Star is as old, atleaft, 
as DionyfiUSjiir iu% commentators. Lin 3 22, 


and Euftathkis. 

Having above ventured to fix Berenice 
at Belled-el-Habcfh, the port of Abyffinia ; it 
is fome fort of confirmation to find, that 
Berenice is a£lually included in the govern- 
ment of Zofkales, who is, to all appearance,, 
the Bahrnagafh of his age, that is, the king 
or governour of the coaft, a title ftill preferred 
notwithftanding the Turks are mafters of the 
ports. See Bruce, paffim, BahrrrSea, Na- 
gafhrzking or governour. Whence the vul- 
garifm of the negus for governour, the great 
negus, for the king of Abyfliniat 

6 the 
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the empire of Abyflliiia ; aud the manners attributed to him are 
confiftent with that pre-eminence which the Abyffiiilans in all ages 
leem to have prefervcd over the barbarous tribes by which they 
are furrounded. 

How it lias happened that a nation neither Nigrltian or Ethiopick 
fliould be fettled in this part of Africa, diftinguithed from all around 
them, as much formerly by their manners, as they now are by 
their religion, is a problem that has divided the opinion of all who 
have vifited the country. 

That they are not of Hebrew origin appears evident, notwlth- 
ftanding their own pretenfion and the arguments of Bruce ; becaufe, 
in the firft place, the Jews among them continued a diftimT tribe ; 
and in the next, their language is written from the left hand to 
the right ’h Paollno, a miffionary on the coaft of Malabar, afferts> 
that though the charader is different, the principle, genius, and 
conftitution of their language is Shanfkreet’*. A queftion weU 
worthy of examinatiori by thofe who are qualified to purfue it. 
But as far as a private judgment is of weight, I muff confefs, that 
the account of Herodotus has always appeared to me the moft 
rational ; that they are a nation of fugitives from Egypt. Strabo, 
in copying this opinion, has added, that the appellation/* they 

give 


See Butler's Horae Bibllcae, p. 173. 

^ ’ A fpcciilation well worthy the inveftigfa- 
tion of Lt. Wilford, and coinciding with his 
fyftem. 

^9 I think I can fix the fite of the Sebritae 
fo pofitively as to identify them with the 
Abyifinians ; the place alligned to them by 
Strabo is Tcncfis, inland from Saba! ; and 


Sabai is both by d' Anville and Bruce fuppofed 
to be Ras AffabzitCape Aflab, in lat. 13*^5^ 
If this be allowed, it accords intimately with 
AbylTmia : bccaufe as Strabo goes inland he 
reverts to Meroe, which proves that his detail 
on the coaft, and in the interior, do not quite 
keep pace together. A line di awn from Aifab 
to Meroe would almoil toucli Axum?, and 


o 2 


cut 
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give themfelves is Sebritse’*; a term which fignifies Advena*\ the- 
more remarkable^ as Bruce obferves, that the original title by which 
they are diftinguiflied in their own hiftory and language, is that of 
Habeflv or Convenae. It b impoffible to fuppofe, that the affinity 
of thefe two words is accidental. 

The ffight of thefe exiles is fixed by Herodotus in the reign of 
Pfammetichus ”, 63a years before Chrift, and only 185 years before 
the date of his own hiftory ; he mentions that they went to as great 
a diftance” beyond Meroe”, as Meroe is from Elephantine, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thoufand ; and that the name by 
which they were diftinguiflied as a nation was Afinack”, or Afkham; 
an appellation which Reifk*' and other Orientalifts have fuppofed 
to allude to Axum, the Axuma or Axbma firft menuoned exprefsly 


•at Abyflinia In the centre, I wlfh a reference 
to be made to the whole paffage in Strabo* 
Kb. xvi. p. 770, where among much obfeunty, 
much truth may be difeovered. And where 
I diould think that Sukho is Suakem, but that 
Strabo fays it is inland; It is in reality a town 
on an ifland in a bay, the approach to which 
IS by a narrow channel like a river. Sec de la 
Rochette’s map of the Red Sea. See alfo the 
leamediLarcherisnoteseighty.and eighty -three, 
on tbig paffage of Herodotus, with his citations 
from Plutarch de ExiKo, p. 601, and from 
Dioddrus, lib. i- p. 7 7 • A paffage occurs here 
in Diodorus, which I oughtnot to have omitted 
ajt the concluiion of the Erft book, to prove 
the commerce of the Greeks in the ports of 
Egypt. (po^iiu 

ibid. 

He addsj^^ that thefe Sebrit^e are under 
the government of the queen of Meroe, p. 77,1* 
which though) perhaps not tnie^ ditcovera the 


Goimexioni or the fimilarity of government. 

Ptolemy has the name of Sibridae, per- 
haps the fame, in the Greek text Sebardx* 

Bnice, vol, i. p 379. 

Pfammetichus died in 616. Blair. He- 
rodotus read his hiftory at the Olympick 
Games,. 445, ante Chriftum. I allow to the 
middle of Pfammetichus's reign. 

The diftance sdligned by Herodotus is 
fifty-two days to Mcroi, and fifty-two beyomj* 
which do not correfpond, if the termination is 
at Axfima* See lib. ii. p. it 6, But beyond" 
Egypt all muft be report. Ariftides, Orat, 
Egyp..contradid8 Herodotus as to the dif-- 
tance, as I learn from Larcher, tom. il. p. 213. 

Bruce*, vol. X p. 278, quotes. Heiodotus 
in this paifrige, for what he does not fay*. 

It fignifieg the left hand. Herod, becaufc 
they, had been, guards on the king’s left baud, 
perhaps the left wing of his army. See Died. 

•7 See Weffeling, not. 71. Herod, hb. ^ 
p. ii6« 

ia; 
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m- the 'Peripl^ : a £ippofitlon which there is very little reafon to 
difcredit. In addition to this teftimony of Herodotus, we have a 
variety of evidence from other authors, that Aduli ** was built by 
exiks from Egypt ; and if Bruce had not had fiich a prediledJdon 
for his Shepherds, he muft have difcovered, that the monuments he 
found at Axuma himfelf, the obelifk **, the tot, the table of hicrcf- 
glyphics, and the fphinxes, are perfedly Egyptian, and not paftoral, 
Troglodytic, Mexoite, or Greek. 

That the Greeks from Egypt landed at Aduli, and fubdUed the 
country as far as Axuma, or farther, is evident. Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus pufhed his dilcoveries beyond Meroe by land, and by fea, 
perhaps, as far as Madagafcar ; and the famous infcription preferved 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, is a proof that Euergetes fubdued a; 
confiderable part of Abyffinia. 

This infcription is reported by Cofmas to have been engraved on a 
tablet and on a marble chair or throne of the conqueror ; and to have 
been extant in his own age at Aduli, 545 years after the Chrift- 
ian era. It is not without its difficulties ; but Cofmas, from inter- 
nal evidence, was certainly £tt Aduli®* himfelf, and acquainted with 
Abyffinia. Ptolemy appears, by the infcription, to have pafled the Ta- 
cazze, which he calls the Nile, and to have penetrated into Gojani, 


•• IHmyi Kb. yi, c. 24; Ad 61 itonf‘oppidiim 
jEgyptiorum j hoc fcnri a doaiiaur ptofugi 
condidenint. 

•9 AH thcfc arc noticed by Bnicc> and the 
form of the obclific delineated ; they are men-' 
tioned alfa by Lobo^pw 201. Fr. ed. Obc- 
ILJks alfo and pyramids appeaa in the picture 
of Adfili, drawn by Cofmas on the fpot, anno 
Chxiiii 55 i« See ChHhuIi Aotiq. AKaticse^ in 


Marmorc Adi Xltano. Sec Di.Tertatk>ii, ii. 

Though he is called Indicopkudes, I* 
can hardly give him credit for having ever 
failed on the Indkn ocean* His defeription 
of Ceylon has obtained this title for him. But 
he fays himfelf, he had it fpom Sopatcr. And 
his account of the fea beyond the Hlraits of 
Bab-el-mandeb may well make us think he- 
never palled them. 

the 
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.the very .province where the fountains of the Nile are found ; the 
.Agows are mentioned by name, and other appciiatlons Icem to im- 
ply the kingdoms of Tigre Bizamo, and Bugcjndcr, the country of 
Geez, with the mountains Samen and Lamaliuon. T he fnow men- 
tioned on thofe.tradhs is difclaimed by Bruce But what phenomena 
•were natural to the country in fo diftant an age, it is hard to ueter- 
.mine. What is added, that Ptolemy Euergetes made roads or 
opened a communication by land between this country and Egypt, 
ds the moft remarkable particular of the whole, becaufe this method 
of intercourfe feems wholly obliterated, as far as may be judged by 
fubfequent writers. And Agatharchidcs docs not appear to be 
acquainted, either with the expedition of a fovereign of his own 
^country, not fifty years deceafed, nor with the country, or its port 
Aduli ®h His account goes no farther down the coall than Ptolemaisj 
and even there is not without a mixture of the marvellous. 

This, however, is but a negative pi'oof, and not fufiicient . to 
Invalidate an exifting infeription, if Cofmas is worthy of belief; 
and to his credit be it mentioned, that Bruce®’ found the name 
EUE'RGETES, ftill vifible on a Hone .at Axum, which ferves as a 
footftool to the throne on which the kings of Abyflinia are crowned 
at this day. 

^ See Diffcrtatlon n. 

Vol. il. p. 296. Bruce fays, thefe Is no 
word in the language to exprefs fnow or ice. 

But Horace fays, Sora£le flat nive Candida, 
a circumftance which now never occurs, as / 
thinhi Addifon fays. 

*** See Appendix, AduHtic marble. No. li. 

Bruce writes, T|i€ infenption though 


much dcfeced, may fafely be rellored/* 
nXCfAEMAlOY EVERFETOr BAIIAEQ2. How 
much more authentic would a fac limllc of 
the infeription have been, than the reftora- 
tion > in which, by an error of the author, dr 
the prefs, EVERFETOT, is read for EYEPFETOY, 
vol. iii. p. 132. 


On 
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On this evidence there is little reafon to doubt the expedition of 
Ptolemy to this country ; and however the port of Aduli might be 
forgotten or abandoned in the time of Agathafchides, it became 
again cOnfpicuous, as the trade increafed in the Red Sea; or at 
leaft as it was conduded under the protcdiou of the Roman power 
in Egypt. 

This intercourfe will fufficlently account for the charader which 
the Periplus gives to Zblkales the civilized ftate of his manners, 
and his knowledge of the Greek language. And it is plain that this 
country was juft beginning to be known again, as Pliny mentions 
Aduli only without any notice of Axuma ; and Strabo, who 
preceded him,, makes no mention of either. The manners of thefe 
tribes he derives chiefly from Agatharchides, with the addition of 
fome peculiarities but with the commerce of the coaft, and the 
kingdom of AbyflTinia, he was unacquainted, though he accom- 
panied Elius Gallus to Syene. That journey of Gallus was pre- 
paratory to the opening of the trade meditated by the Romans, from 
their firft entrance into the country ; the author of the Peri- 
plus writes as if it had been opened previous to his own time, 
and with every apparent evidence, that he had traded to' Aduli 
himfelf. The affbrtment of his cargo is as fpeclfic as a modern 
invoice. 


94 So and Suah, according to Bruce, arc If the Adulitic iiHcription is vciificd, it 

roots, implying the Shepherd tribes on this is the fird authentic account of AL\flu,ja. 
coafl. Thus Ma-fuah is the port of the She- But the knowledge of it was loft, and tlyc 
plierds. Could he not have found So in Z 6 - Periplus is the firft. work extant, which ex* 
ftcales the king of the Shepherds ? prefsly notices Aduli, Axuma, and the com- 

95 'a* yvvaixti p. 77 1. mcrce of the country. 
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EXPORTS. 



Ivory. 

Horns of the Rhinoceros. 


I M P C 

^IfUtTiet ayvu^x Tx ev 

^AiyvvTu ytvofttyx^^, 

'Lto'KoU 'AgcrivoriTiKxi, 

’'aCoXoI voflei x^ufiXTivot, 

Atvrix. 

Ant^ea-tTix, 

Atdix 'TxXv> 

” Brace h» (hewn, that Barbarick, Bar- 
^trine, and Berberin^ are names derived from 
Berber or Barbar, the native name the coaR 
of the Trogloditfck, I£ihyopliagi> and Shep- 
herds. It goes down the whole weRern coaR 
of the Red Sea. The Egyptians hated and 
feared them. It was, therefore, in Egypt a 
term both of dbread and coatoos^, in which 


I R T S. 

Cloth with the knap on, of Egyp- 
tian manufadlure, for the Bar- 
barian market. 

Robes made up, the manufa^urer 
of Arsinoe or Suez. 

Single cloths dyed, in imitation of 
thofe of a fuperior quality. 

Linnen, fuppofed to be from the 
Latin Linteum. 

Cloth, ftriped or fringed. 

Glafs or Chryflal. 

Porcelaine, made up at Diofpolis 
in Egypf, in imitation of Ori- 
ental. 

fenfe it pafTed to the Greeks, and from them 
to the Romans. 

9* Salmaiius , everywhere reads 
which he fuppofes to be Oriental porcelain^ if 
fo, the manufa^urers of Diofpolis are the 
Prototype of the European imitators. But 
there is much controverfy upon this fobje^ 
what the Mordiina really was. 

5 





IlsKvy.iOC. 

SKBTrcugya^ 

TloTY^ia ^uXkc^ g"^oyy\j?\Oi fitydxocn 


White Copper, for ornaments and 
for coin. 

Brafs, for culinary veffels, for 
bracelets, and ornaments of the 
legs, ftill worn in Abyffinia. 
See Bruce, hi. 54. 

Iron, for fpear heads to hunt the 
elephants, &c. and for weapons 
of all forts. 

Hatchets. 

Adzes. 

Knives, daggers, or kanjars. 

Drinking veffels of brafs, large and 
round. 


Aiiyuotov. 


OTvog. Aoio^iKru’i;, IraXiKs^ 


"EXociov u 5roXu. 


’A^yv^uficiTUt 


Denarii, fpecie for the ufe of 
ftrangers, Roman coin. If 
Greeks it would have been 
ADx^[/.xt, drachms. , 

Wine, Laodicean, i. e. Syrian, 
and Italian. 


Oil, but in no great quantity. 

r According to the 
Gold plate. | fafhion of the 
^ country, and as 
Silver plate. | prefents, or for the 
ufe of the king. 

'ACgKXxi. 



io6 
’a€sxx«(. 

K-uvusIkoci uttXoi. 

ou TfXXt;, 
cu TToXXat. 
'LQyi^oq Jy^ocof. 
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Watch coats, camp cloaks. 
Coverlids, plain. 

of no great value, 
not many. 

' Iron, of Indian temper or manct- 
fadture. 

’Q^viovl Iv^iKov TO TrXuTVTB^ov. ^ Xfi- Indian cottons, wide and plain, 


yofiivij [/.cvxKTj, 

'LayuoToyriVXif or l^X'yf 4 .xroy 7 vxi. 

KoeuyaKoe/. 

M5 Xo%/v«. 

77ivSovecy oXtyxt,, 

AanKCi;^ -^^uyLXTtvou 


perhaps blue Surat cottons, ftill 
common in Abyffinia. Bruce,, 
vol. iii. p. 62. 

Cottons or Mullins, in parcels. 

Salhes, ftill an article in great 
requeft. 

Coverlids. 

Cotton, of the colour of the mal-r 
lows flower. 

Mullins, in no great quantity. 

Gum lack, but Salmafius thinks it 
the. colour of a cloth or cotton,. 
Plin. Ex. 816. 


Thefe are the principal articles imported from Egypt into Aduli. 
The voyage may be made any time from January to September ®’, 

The author ejcpreflcs hi'mfelf both m regular wmd blows up the gulph from No- 
Latm terms and Egyptian. From January to vember to April. Perhaps there are means 
September, that is, from Tybi to Thoth, of coming down from Berenice or Ptolemais, 
otherwife one muft have fuppofed an error j yflth land breezes ? 
for according to Bruce and the charts, the 

9 


but 



Ibut the beft feafon is September, and this is conlillent 'with tin; 
■modern account of the winds in this fea. 

Oppofite to the Bay of Aduli” lie many low and fandy iflands 
called Alalaiou anfwering precifely to the appendages of Dahalac 
as deferibed by Bruce, and exhibiting, feemingly, the elements of 
the modern name; for Dahal fignifies an ifland, in the language of 
Geez. Hither, according to the Periplus, Tortoife-lhell was brought 
by the Idhyophagi ; and it is very remarkable that Bruce fliould 
obferve the beauty of the tortoife-fhell here to be fo exquifite 
that it is a very profitable article of trade with China and the Indies. 
Thofe who know the Roman tafte for ornamenting doors, tables, 
couches, beds, -&c. with this fhell, will not wonder at its value in 
the commerce of the ancients. 

Below Aduli, about eight hundred ftadia, or eighty miles, there 
is a deep bay with a vaft accumulation of fand, in which is found 
the Opfian ftone, that is no where elfe to be met with. Salmafius 
has proved that the title of Opfidian or Obfidian given to this foflil 
from an unknown Obfidius, is an error. He deferibes it as a dark 
green which will take a very high polilh, and for which reafon it ie 
laid to have been fele£ted by Domitian to vaneer a portico at an 
enormous expence, that it might by refledion flaew if any one was 
approaching behind his back, and preferve him from the attack of 
■an aflaffin. There are fpecimens in England of what the modern 
Italian artifts call Opfian ftone; its texture is clofe enough to admit 


•9 On the rights according to the text, but Caught between Dalialac and Siiakem, 

to make this true you muft luppofe the writer but ho n'hb, ou low fd’vly :Iws laid dtjwn hc- 
Aduli, fronting the fea, with hh face to iweui iS and 2:.’,v.lK':c,onhis map, he hardly 
;the eaft. ^ 

riitiy reads Alixn, lib. vi. c. 54. 


nf 
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of any polltli but it is fo dark that the green tinge can only be 
dilcovered in a particular light. 

The bay vrhere it is found is much harder to difcover than the 
ftone itl'elf‘“b There is nothing like a bay till we come to Bcilul, 
much too diftant, and there are no data to guide us but the diftance. 
It is here that the authority of Zofkales feems to terminate ; and if 
Bruce had been able to give us the exadt limit between the province 
of the Bahrnagafh and the kingdom of Adel, it is poflible that this 
might have determined the queftlon. 

From this bay the coaft of the gulph, we are informed, has a 
more eafterly diredtion to the ftraits : a circumdance agreeing with 
the maps of Ptolemy, the report of xAgatharchides, and the opinion 
of the age. This gives the fituation of the Bay, both in regard to 
Aduli and the ftraits. 

The ftraits of Bab-el-mandeb, or Mandel, which is interpreted 
the gate of afflidtion, are in all refpedls worthy of confideration. 
They, for many ages, formed the barrier unpafled by Europeans ; 
and from the time this barrier was forced, the knowledge of India 
and the countries beyond it has been on the increafe to the prefent 
hour. I fpeak of Europeans, becaufe I am ready to admit an in- 
tercourfe between the fouthern coaft of Arabia and Malabar, as 
early as the moft fpeculative antiquary can require. I acknowledge 
.all that can be attributed to the voyages of Solomon’s fleet, as long as 
they are confined to the'eoaft of Africa. I accede to the progrefs of 
Tiraofthenes down the fame coaft, perhaps, as far as Madagafcar, 
notwithftanding the inconfiftency of his accounts '°k And I allow 

I have feen this ftone both rough and in the Modern Univerfal Hiilory, vol xii. p. 501 . 
its policed Kate. where the ports of Vtlla and Leila are men- 

•’3 Hinc in ora iEthiopiae, finus incogni- tionecl, which, if ihey had been carried beyond 
tus, quod admu emur cum mercatores iilteriora the ftraits, might have been the Sinus Avalittrs. 
ferutentur. Pliny, 34, For Beilul, fee See Pliny, b'b. vi. 


the 
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the Phenicians to have penetrated as far as Herodotus fhall pleafe to 
carry them, if he will not conduct them round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But whatever difcoveries we attribute to the Oriental navi- 
gators, there is no hiftorlcal evidence remaining, that the Greeks in 
Egypt profecutcd thefe difcoveries fo as to make them tiie bafis of 
a fettled trade: tliey contented themfelves with fetcliing the produce 
of India and Africa from Yemen; if they did pafs‘°* the ftraits by 
accident or defign, it was under fuch an impreflion of terror, that 
every thing beyond them was obfeured by fable, the fun was a 
pillar and the fea a curd. 

Much that the three firft Ptolemies had attempted, was negle<ffcd, 
or forgotten by their profligate and opprefllvc fucceffors ; and if the 
Romans had not taken pofTefTion of Egypt, a fhort fucceflion of 
weak and ignorant princes might have reduced this commerce again 
into the fame torpid ftate, it has experienced under the Mammeluks 
or the Turks. The dread of venturing on the ocean is exprefled 
by many writers long after the trade to India was eftablilhed ; and 
Cofrnas, in the reign of Juftin, fpeaks of paffing the ftraits as wildly 
as Pytheas does of the Arctic ocean. 

As this fpecies of the marvellous Is a conftant attendant upon 
i<Tnorance and an indication that the writer deferibes what he 
neA'er faw ; fo is a plain narrative an evidence of truth, and the 
abfence of prodigies one of the ftrongeft proofs that the author 
really vifited the country he deferibes. 

Xt has bdcn noticed iu the firft hook, difeovery of Hipp.ih.is will be ficwti at laigc 
how far ibeir knowlcdirc c:;tciid(.d in the time in the tbiid book, 
of AjXiithaiclodos ; be fays, the Arabians traded * ' A yut Ihsrcb'd. '^. 

to Iitvii.i, and Ir.uian fiiips arrivtd at Arabia, f on'T diu b ■ iicetnint in the Periplus no 

without mention of the Greeks. How the tluin i ts L-iais Thcrdn w if h llic account 

Greeks aftcrwaids reached India betore the of the fan e touifc in Agatharchides. 

. It 
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is from internal evidence of tliis fort that I conclude the author 
of the Periplus to- have been himfelf a trader on the coaft of Africa 
and Malabar. Coi^ajning both he fpeaks with the temperate lan- 
guage of one wb^ deferibes objects that are fanddiar ; and the ex~ 
travagance, fuch as he has, jcommences not till he pafles Cape 
Comorin. jp 

In running down the c^ft from Aduli to the ftraits, we have no 
.mention of any place but the bay where the Opfian ftone is fSund, 
upon an extent of near %nt hundred miles. The author conduds 
us If^^pbe to Avahtes, which lay immediately beyond. the neck of , 
•the fu^s j an4,from the time we leave Ptolemais Theron moft of the A 
.appellatiqii® without reference to the reigning family 

Egypt^ jpf (vceek language, *'’* for their origin. 

The reafon tf^is docs not appear, as Strabo, Juba, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, all place Arliaoe and Berenice Eptdires in this trad, 
with flight traces of other Greek names, as Eumenes and Anti- 
ochus ‘'®. If they exifted, it is ftrange that a Greek flhould have 
paflTed them unnoticed, neither does it appear that they are concealed 
^nder the native names which Ptolemy reports, in the fame manner , 
as our author 


•'’* Orine, Apokopi are Greek , coflum, ^ fo iwl 

names, but given from cireumftances, and per- Vmtten indeed Ptolemy, and by a 

haps by the firft navigator, as Cook named ,.^ange miftake itt Bhice written and inter-^ 


hk new dlfcoveries. 

Strabo, p. 771. Ptol p. lu.^ 


VpVetrf Dirae or the l^uries from the LatiOv 
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VI ai4 how to pafs the celebrated ftra^s C 

deb, a name which is fometimcs thought to be figured; in thf.' . 
Mane aeth of Ptolemy. But Mandaeth he ftyles a rillagoi kn^l fc 
place! it forty minutes north of the ftraits The ftra^i he calls 
Deir^l , or the Neck. The Periplus makes no mention of Deird, 
but olf^es that the point of contradiwi il clofe to or the 

Abalinck mart; it is from this mart thatthe coaft pfi%fricaB^ling 
down hrft to the fouth, and cuirring afterwarl^^^Q^e ts 
ftyled the Bay of Avalites bjf Ptolemy, anfw^Hj^P^I^ modern 
Bay'‘< ^ Zeila; the cqunC^ from the ftraits tb; S|^&ardefan or 
Arom lita is the kingdom of Adel ; and in the mo^^pr A^el we may 
perhafS trace a referablance to the ancient Abal-ites However 
this liay be, the Portuguefe, upon their intercourfe with Abyfi 
finia,: Mound Adel a powerful icmgdom in the hands of a Mahometan 
race'® fovereigns, the dete^ined enciAil of the Ghriftian name,* 
and Slie ravagers of Abyffrti^ almoft to if* deftrudion. Againft 
thefe anraders, and againft the oppreftion of Gragni *'*, the moft 

% s 

ferocilus and the moft^ruccefsful of all ttiofe Mahometan tyrants, it 
w'as, mat the Alj^fipians follicited the afliftance of the Portuguefe; 
AlbuJierque, tl^‘ brother of illuftrious general c|: that t^me. 
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•'J Itl 
Opinion 
iaiagines 


r^r 4 ought to bc^nt^ S the kiugd<>« ^ Adel timh <5^ 

fep^rlt, lo^'^rrio® ib'.- • ^ « the ft raffs to AwH this wt^tf be ^ 

De^ 1 Penplus, Adfili fs cqtafnl3C^<:op*«td«d, < 
appears that this, at the ^ with Add, but with I §1 mit 

J>f Marmof, lib. x. p. 15S. Bruce certain that Biucc kiicw theiltc o^Ad^ 
AduU' to bear relation to Adel, aod **♦ Anno 1564. * ^ 

was 
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-%vas fent to command the troops appo’nted to this fervicc, in which 
expedition he and moft of his followers perilhed. But the knoM'- 
ledge which the Portuguele obtained by th;it intercciile, and the wars 
in which they were engaged, on the coafl of Arabia, with the Turks 
and Arabs, furniih the principal means that we have for explaining 
the topography of the country before us “b The Englifh who ftill 
frequent the Red Sea, feldom vifit the ports of Adel, as the ftate of 
the country prefents little temptation to the fpeculations of com- 
merce. But when the Portuguefe firfl entered thefe feas, Adel, 
though a barbarous was ftill a powerful government"*, gold dull, 
ivory, myrrh, and Abyflinian flaves formed the ftaple of its 
native commerce, the fpices and muflins of India were ftill found in 
its ports, and notwithftanding the depredations of a favage war, 
caravans"* were prote<3;ed, which arrived regularly from Abyffinia, 
and the interior of Africa more to the fouthward. Thefe circum- 
ftances will contribute more to illuftrate the narrative of the Periplus 
than any particulars which can be collefted from ancient authors ; 
the Portuguefe found the country and the commerce in the fame 
ftate as the Greeks deferibed it fifteen hundred years before, Arabs 


Marmol m this part of his work copies 
Di Bari 03. Di Barros^s account we have in 
Rannufio, thefe with Oforius and Faria are the 
autnorities referred to. 

In the voyage of the two Arabs, pub- 
lifhed by Reuaudot, the trade of Zeyla is 
noticed, in leopard’s Ikins, amber, tortoife 
fheH. 

Abyflinian flaves are in high eftimation 
in Turky, Arabia, and India j they are docile> 


tradable, intelligent, and endued with talents 
and courage which always elevate them to 
favour, and often to command. IVhen com- 
modore Robin fon furveyed the coafl of Brodia 
in 1 772* an Abyflinian was mailer of Scindi. 
How different Is this Angular race from the 
Caffres on the coafl in their neighbourhood ! 

See Corfali in Ramufio, voL i. p. 187- 
Purchas, vol. i. p. 754. 


mixed 
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mixed with the natives, the fame produdions and commodities, 
the fame intercourfe with Hadramaut and the coaft of Malabar. 
This ftate of things ceafed, in fome degree, with the arrival of 
the Europeans in India. But as long as the Indian trade w'as carried 
on by the Red Sea, the kingdom of Adel muft have partaken in it, 
and its commerce would he hmilar to the Mofyllitick commerce of 
the ancients. This trade was fingular ; for, as far as can be colleded 
from the authorities which remain, it appears, that in the age of 
Agatharchides, the Greeks of Egypt went no farther than Sabea or 
Yemen, to fetch the commodities of India; that they afterwards 
palfed the ftraits, and found a better market in the port of Mofyl- 
lon “®, one of the harbours of Adel ; that in a later period they 
advanced as far as E[adramaut, on the fouthern coaft of Arabia ; and 
that all thefe efforts were made for obtaining the produdlions of 
India, till at laft they reached that country themfelves, firft by 
adhering to the coaft, and finally by ftriking acrofs the ocean in 
confequence of the difcovery of the monfoon by Hippalus. 

The coaft of Adel, ftyled Barbaria*” in the Periplus, commences 
at the ftraits and terminates at Aromata; in which there can be little 
doubt, that the author is more accurate than Ptolemy, who extends 
the name of Barbaria down the coaft of Ajan, the Azania of the Per- 
riplus. Barbaria is much more properly extended to the north than 
the fouth ; for the Troglodytes on the weftern coaft of the Red Sea 
are the original Barbars or Berberines, as Bruce has admirably 
proved, the perpetual enemies of Egypt, whence their name be- 
came a term of odium and diftindion, and in thisfenfe paffed both to 

•‘5 Hence many Indian commodities were See Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 158. AII- 

callcd Mofyllitick in the market of Alex- wood, 64. 
andria, ciunamon, fpices, muflins, ^c. 

0 ^ 


the 
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the Greeks and Romans, as an apncllation adopted for every tldug 
that was foreign, cr contr.n'y and ofenfivc to ti._ir own lyucin of 
life and manners. 

The coaft of Barbaria is edimated at four thoufand ftadia in 
the Periplus, and is in reality four hundred and fnt)' geogranlf.cal 
miles, without taking its linuofities into the account, 'Fhc firaits at 
Bab-el-Mandcb arc contraQcd to tliree and twciity miles, a fpace 
divided into two channels by the intervention of Perim and other 
ifles, both oP which were navigated by the ancients, according to 
their courfe down the oppofite fides of the Red Sc-a ; from the 
firaits, the channel opens in an eafterly direilion to Cana or Cape 
Fartaque on the Arabian fide, and to Aromata or Gardefan on the 
coaft of Africa. Thefe two promontories form the proper entrance 
to the ftralts from the Indian Ocean, and are about two hundred 
and hfty geographical miles . afunder. The latitude of Fartaque 
is 15“ 45' o ', and that of Gardefan 12' o' o". 

7I1C African fxdc of this channel, which we are now to follow, 
contains, according to the Periplus, four principal marts or an- 
chorages, called by the general name of Ta-pera and the fame 
number occur in the accounts of the Portuguefe, but all attempts to 
make them correfpond are in vain. D’Anville has placed them 


Certainly more are intended by ihe Pe- 
riplus but not fptcified Four thourand iladia 
are four liundixd Roman miks. 

This is laid down from one of the lated 
charts, by Lawrie and Whittle ; bui: in thefe 
latitudes, and the ipace between Fartaque and 
Gardefan, the charts differ greatUa 

Whether we are to read Ta Tr^-'a, or 
is very ju01y doubted by ibe commen- 

7 


tutors. I incline flrongly to the former. The 
marts beyond the ftraits, in contradiilin^lton to 
thofe within : properly r:* or nz^a.:. And 

this feems fully confirmed by the Periplus 
itfelf, p. 8. whcie the MS has and 

which Hudfon very properly writes 
Trip/, or m becaufe joined with rauTa 
and iO. st,v7»t 


according 



according to the meafures of the Perlplus. My own wifli was to 
have reconciled Mofyllon with the modern Zeyla j firft, upon 
account of a refemblance in the found of the names ; and fecondly, 
becaufe Zeyla is the principal mart of the moderns, as Mofyllon 
was of the ancients. But this endeavour is favoured neither by the 
meafures or the clrcumftanccs defcrlbcd. The leading fads upon 
which the following arrangement is founded, will be Hated in their 
proper place ; they amount, at beft, only to conjedure; but this 
is of lefs importance, as they terminate in certainty at Aromata, 
with fuch ftriklng peculiarities as can be derived only from one 
who had actually vififted the coaft himfelf. 


ABALITES, AUALEITES, pronounced AVALITES, whether '.vrltten 

with the B or the U. 

VII. The firft of thefe marts is Abalitcs, a road, but not a port 
or harbour ; the goods are conveyed to and from the fhips in boats 
or rafts “h This place, according to the Periplus, is clofe to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, but Ptolemy has fixed it at the diftance 
of fifty or fixty miles, and makes it give name to the whole Bay of 
Zeyla, which is ftyled the Bay of Mofyllon by Pliny. There is a 
Ras Bei in the charts which is not more than ten geographical 
miles from the ftralts ; but whether the refemblance of the names 
marks any relation, is juftly to be doubted. 

Martnol fpcaks of many ancient build- it not be an error derived fioin tlic practice 
ings at Zeyla, but ancient may refer to Arabians here mentioned ? 

«)f a much later date than the age of the Pcii- M.ivmol is full*/ convinetd that Aha* 

jnCi'i, lib^ 10 . p. 155 . et feq. French ed. litcs h the kingdom of Advh lib. x. p. 155» 

Strabo notices U.c transferring the ^5^* 
cargoes at the ilraits from Hiips to boats, May 


The 
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The Imports of this place are : 


'^TaAi; (rvf^fMKTo;, 

AiOTrroXtTizyj 


‘ljW«T;a (rvfif/.i)iTx yE~ 

yvx/x^Evx. 

h~T0g, 

OTvog. 

K-xcciTE^og oXiyog 


Flint glafs of various forts. 

Unripe grapes from Diofpolls, or, 
perhaps, vinegar. See Hefych. 
Stuckius fuppofes it may be any 
unripe fruit ; and Ramufio fup- 
pofes -it to be a fpecies of ftone. 

Cloths for the Barbarine coaft, of 
various forts, with the knap on. 

Corn. 

Wine. 

Tin in fmall quantity. 


The exports are conveyed by the natives In fmall craft to Kelis 
[Okelis,] and Moofa, on the coaft of Arabia, confifting of 

'A^ufAXTx. Gums, odoriferous gums. 

’EXe(pxg oXlyog. Ivory in fmall quantity. 


XeXcJvt}, 

Efiu^vx eXxy^i'g-Tj ^ix<ps^iS(rx Je r^g 
xXXrjg. 


Tortoife-ftiell. 

Myrrh in very fmall quantity but 
of the fineft fort. 


The tin of Britain we thus find on the 
coafl of Africa. Rfay we not juftly fuppofe, 
that the Africans knew as little of Britain as 
the Britons of Africa? Yet here we fee the 
medium through which the commodity was 


conveyed. How many commodities paiTed 
from regions equally diftant, without any 
knowledge of the medium ? before any know- 
ledge exifled ? 


Particular 
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Particular attention is due to this laft article, bccaufe the myrrh 
of Arabia is celebrated by every poet and hiftorian, while Bruce 
fays, it is not properly a nativ'e of that country, nor does it come 
to perfedfion there. Its origin, he affirms, is from Azam in Africa. 
The Periplus is perfedlly in harmony with this affertion. It men- 
tions the myrrh of this coaft as the fined; of its kind ; it fpecifies the 
means of conveying it to Yemen or Sabea ; there the firfi Creek 
navigators found it, and through their means it found its way into 
Europe, under the name of Sabean. 

One other remark of the Periplus, that the natives of Avalites are 
uncivilized, and under little reftraint, is worth noticing, becaufe 
it is in correfpondence with all the modern accounts we have, whicli 
defcribe the natives as treacherous beyond meafure, a qualitv, 
perhaps, not mitigated by the introduftion of Arabs among them, 
or the religion of Mahomet, but aggravated by inftrudlion, and 
pointed by fuperftition. 

We have now four thoufand ftadia to dlfpofe of, eight hundred to 
Malao, and a thoufand, or two days fail each, are allotted to Mundus, 
to Mofyllon, and Nilo-Ptolemeon. In the diftribution of thefe 
d’Anville has adted wifely in confidering the diftanccs only ; and 
though I differ from him in the following arrangement, upon the 
ftrength of one particular, which is the mention of direiling the 
courfe eaft from Mundus, it is not without diffidence in my own 
affumption. 
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VIII. Eight hundred ftadia, or eighty miles to Malao, is 
more than fuIKcient to carry the pofition of this place to Zeyla ; 
but the defcription given can hardly be confiftent with the fitua- 
tion of that town in a bay; the anchorage is marked as a road 
upon an open fhore, with forae protedion from a promontory on 
the eaft. A protedion on the eaft is more applicable to a coaft 
^ that lies eaft and weft, but an open road is hardly confiftent with a • 
bay like that of Zeyla ; and the fecurity of the following 
anchorage feems to claim that privilege for Mundus. The natives 
of Malao are deferibed of a more peaceable difpofition than their 
‘Neighbours, and the imports are fuch as have been already fpecified, 
with the addition of 

Xirmic. Jackets. 

Xayot A^invo'/iTiKoi ytyvaf^^evot Cloaks or blanketing, manufac« 
(3i^xi/,fisvot, tured at Arfinoe or Suez, with 

the knap on and dyed. 

MsKiiipSx oXtyx, Brafs or copper prepared to imitate 

gold. 

Iron. 

Anivct^iov 8 TToXv ^ x^yvpSv. Spocic, gold, and filver, but in no 

great quantity. 

•^8 'o.po,- ixIrfaXos, an open road. Stucklus The whole curvature of the S. W. angle 

mentions Mergeo as its reprefentative, from is called the bay of Zeyla, but Zeyla itfelf lies 
Bellcforeft. in an inner bay or harbour. 


The 



The exports are 


AiQxvog 0 'TTS^a.rr.io; cXtycc. 


Myrrh. 

Frankincenfe, thus, or olibanum 
of Adel. 


Koiccrici ckX^oteox. 

a4x>1(x, K;tt«, Akjck^/. 

KayTCUf^o;, 

Mxksi^. 


,U^XrX C'TTiiHi.'f, 


Cinnamon, caffia lignea. 

Cinnamon of inferior forts. 

The gum cancamus. 

Tila, fefamum, carried to Arabia, 
but fee Plin, xii. 8. who calls it 
an aromatick from India, the 
bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufed in dyfenteries. 

Slaves, a few. 


We have in this lift the firft mention of kaflia, cafia, or cinnamon. 
It is all of the inferior fort, fuch as the coaft of Africa always has 
produced, and produces ftill ; of little value in any market, where 
it comes in competition with the cinnamon of Ceylon, but grateful 
to the natives, readily purchafed by thole who cannot obtain the 
Oriental, and ftill faleable for the purpofes of adulteration. How 
old this trafiick was is not eafy to be determined, but if the fhips 
from Egypt did not pafs the ftraits w'hen Agatharchides wrote, they 
certainly reached this coaft in the time of Artemidorus, as we 


nsjxTixo; muft be interpreted according modity was known at Alexandria, and then 
to its reference ; if it applies to the port itfelf o rijoiTix;; v. ill be \.\x Jraidinccnfe which 

it is to be rendered net native. But it comes from the poits beyond the (liaits, ra 
may be a mercantile term, by which the com- t-.x.-. See Perip. p. 8. 


learn 
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learn from Strabo, who mentions the haftarcl cinnamon, perhaps the 
fame as the cafia lignea, or hard cinnamon ; he adds alfo, that the 
cargoes were transferred from the fliips to boats at the ftraits, a 
proof that this commerce was in its infancy, lib. xvi. p. 768. 774. 
Slaves are noticed here as an article of commerce, a circumllance com- 
mon to both the coafts of Africa in all ages ; in the prefent inftance 
it requires no great ftretch of imagination to fuppofe that the ancient 
trafEck of Adel was parallel to the modern, and that the flaves pro- 
cured here would confift of both Cafres and Abyffinians ; according 
as the courfe of war or the plunder of individuals fupplied the market^ 
both for home confumption and exportation. 


M O U N D U S pronounced M O O N D U S. 
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IX. The next anchorage we are diredled to, is Mundus, at the 
diftance of two days fail, or a thoufand ftadia : D’Anville fixes it at 
Barbora ; in which he is juftified by the meafures. If I negledl the 
meafures, it is with regret, but there are circumftances mentioned, 
which induce me to fix Mundus at Zeyla, or at an ifland previous, 
called Londi, by de la Rochette, and Delaqua by the Portuguefe, 
for Malao and Mundus, in Ptolemy differ not in longitude j 
and his Mofyllon is a promontory which may be Barbora, but fuits 


Yi The true found is 

Moondus, and whether the author means to 
give the native found, both in this Moon- 
diis and in Paleiimoondus, (Ceylon,) or whe- 
ther it is a corruption of the text, may be 
doubted. But the ufage is uniform, and 
therefore feems to be defign rather than ac- 
cident. Moondus has a more Oriental form 
than Mundus; and as both this place and 


Ceylon were poffibly fo named by the Arabians 
who traded to both, it is natural to look to 
the Arabick for its meaning. See Peripl. p. 6. 

EjU'7r<^*oy o“rj. ry* Maleos, a mart, 
long. 78°. lat. 6° 30'. 

Mundu, a mart, long. 78°. lat. 7°. However 
erroneous thefc latitudes may be, their mutual 
relation has a confiderable degree of weight. 

neither 
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neither of the other two. Another confideration is, that the Pei i- 
plus, though it does not adfually aflert that the direction of the 
courfe to the eaft commences at Mundus, yet mentions it here for 
the firft time : this is true, if Mundus be fixed at Zeyla, and this 
circumftance is the particular inducement for preferring it. The 
fafety of the anchorage here at an ifland, or under the protection of 
an ifland, is marked with precifion ; and if there be an ifland at Zeyla, 
the whole evidence is confiftent. Bruce mentions the ifle of 
Zeyla ; but I have found no other authority ; and if he is miftaken, 
Mundus muft be carried back to Delaqua. But upon the authorities 
alleged, Malao may be well fixed at Delaqua, and Mundus at 
Zeyla. 

The native traders, at this port, are defcribed as an uncivilized 
tribe and the imports and exports fimilar to thofe of the preced- 
ing ports, with the addition of mokroton, a fragrant'” gum, the more 
peculiar commodity of the place. 


MOSULLON, written MOS STLON by Pliny, M 6 S Y L O N by Ptolemy. 

X. At the diftance of two or three days’ fail, or from an hundred to 
an hundred and fifty miles, we are conducted to Mofyllon, the grand 
mart of the ancients on thiscoaft, the place which gave name to their 
trade and to the whole bay, in preference to Abalites, in the eftimation 
of Pliny. The diftance from Zeyla to Barbora is ftated at eighty 
miles by Oforius a circumftance not unfavourable to the two 

iij Vol. ii. p. 142. Oforius, vol. ii. p. 229. Marmol, lib. *. 

duriores. P- iS^. makes it only eighteen league*. 

•35 0 viJLiafji%, incenfe, 

days* 


R 
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days’ fail of the Periplus, which, in ordinary computation, are equal 
to an hundred miles, and which will bear contradlion or extenfion 
according to the currents or the winds. 

The charadler of Mofyllon is omitted in the Periplus, but in 
Ptolemy it is twice fpecified as a promontory, and by his latitude 
it is carried up a whole degree more to the north than Mundus. 
This projeftion is doubtlefs too extenfive, but the feature is true, 
and fuits no other point on the whole coafl but Barbora, for Bar- 
bora is a town upon an ifland clofe to the fhore, adjoining to a 
narrow cape of confiderable extent, which is open, low, and fandy. 
Its want of height prevents it from affording protection againft the 
N. E. monfoon, and this may be the reafon why the Periplus calls 
it a bad road. D’Anville has carried Mofyllon another ftep towards 
the eaft, to a river where he finds the name of Soel and which 
he fuppofes related to Mofyllon ; but the Periplus requires more 
rivers than we can difcover at prefent, and this ftream may well be 
preferved for Nilo-Ptolemeon, an appellation in which undoubtedly 
a river is implied. 

But there is a ftill greater probability implied in the very name 
of Barbora, which is written Borbora, Barbara, and Berbera by 


.37 It 

IS remarkable that Juba makes the 
Atlantick Ocean commence at Mofylloti ; by 
which we are to underfland that he confidered 
the whole ocean which furrounded Africa as 
commencing at Mofyllon and terminating at 
Mount Atlas. See Pliny, lih. vi, c. 29. Stuc- 
kius in loco. See alfo Gronovius’s map for 
P. Mela. 

n, i. e. p. 1 1 2. 

X toOT/Xoi To AKPON. p. *I 1 

Corfali in Raraulio, voL i. p. 187. The 


Univerfal Pliftory mentions a river at Barbora 
called Howacha, vol. xii. p. 307. which Lu- 
dolius fays is the river of the capital Aucii- 
garecee. Marmol fuppofes Barbora to be Mop 
fyllon, vol. iii. p. 156. 

140 Ifland is called Londi in fome 

charts ; de la Rochette applies Londi to what 
others ftyle Delaqua. See Univ. Hift. vol, xii, 
p. 307. 

The Univerfal Hiftory mentions Salim, 
and fuppofes it to be Mofyllon. 


2 
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the moderns, retaining ftill the title of Earbaria, attributed to this 
coaft by the ancients ; and as d’Anville has obferved, that the name 
of the province became applied to the capital in many European 
cities***, fo have we in this part of the eaft, the town of Arabia 
Felix, fo named from the province, and the fame place afterwards 
called Aden from the country Adane. It is probable, therefore, 
that Earbaria became applicable to Barbara, the principal mart on the 
coaft; and if this be admitted, it gives great weight to the fup« 
pofition that Barbofa and Mofyllon are the fame. The Mofyllitick 
coaft and Barbarick coaft were fynonymous. 

The imports at Mofyllon are the fame as have been already 
fpecified, with others peculiar to the place. 

Exevi] 06^yv^». Silver plate, or plated. 

S/Jijfa £Kcc<rcru, Iron, but in lefs quantity. 

AtSl»» Flint glafs. 


Exports. 


KOCl 


'S.oLiTtriai 'TT'khg’ov o 

"TlXoiUV X§iC^‘ EjttTTO- 

^ICV. 


Cinnamon, of an inferior quality, 
and in great quantities ; for 
which reafon, veflels of a larger 
fort are wanted at this mart. 


As Paris, Berry jVannes, Triers, &c. See. derftand k comment ordinary^ of an inferior or 
Some MSS. and the edit. Bald, read cheaper See Perlp. p, 28. ’Ovov^oy 
which, according to Salmaiius, is right* ordinary cottons. But the immediateaddition 
See Plin. Exer. p. 542. He refers it to of 0 Kal impL'es quantity, 

as fignifying a ^uaniiiy, 1 un- and requires ratlicr than 

R 2 
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’Euo(y*«. 

'AoJj^ciTa. 

Xihuvct^ia oXlyy., 

yioX^OTOV ^TTOV T8 M.iSV^iTlKii. 

At^avog o Tre^ocTtKog '**• 

"EXt(pag. 

(TTruvtug. 

The Mofyllitick trade of the ancients has been noticed already j 
and the cinnamon mentioned in this catalogue is a fufficient proof 
of Arabian merchants conducing the commerce of the place. An 
inferior fort of cinnamon indeed is a native produdlion but the 
Mofyllitick fpecies is enumerated by Diofcorides as one of prime 
quality, and co'nfequently not native but Oriental. The immenfe 
wealth of the Sabeans, as defcribed by Agatharchides, proves that in 
his age the monopoly between India and Europe was wholly in their 
hands ; but the other tribes of Arabia traded to India alfo ; and the 
Greeks of Egypt by degrees found the way to Aden and Hadramaut 
in Arabia, and to Mofyllon on the coaft of Africa. Here they found 
rivals to the Sabean market, and fupplied themfelves at a cheaper 
rate. 

*** Imported either from the oppofite coaft A fpecimen of African cinnamon I hare 

of Arabia, which did always and ftill does pro- fren in the curious and fcientifick coile^on of 
duce this article, or from India, the incenfe of Dr. Burgefs ; it is fmall, hard, and ligneous, 
which, Niebuhr fays, is better and purer than with little fragrance, 
the Arabian ; but it rather refers to r» 


Fragrant gums. 

Gums or drugs. 

Tort oife-fh ell, of fmall fize, and in 
no great quantity. 

Incenfe, in lefs quantities or in- 
ferior to that of Mundus. 

Frankincenfe of the coaft of Adel. 
Ivory. 

Myrrh, in fmall quantities. 


After 
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After another courfe of two days, or an hundred miles, we arc 
conduced to Nilo-Ptoleraeon. It is the laft diftance fpecified, and 
may be terminated either at the Soel of d’Anville, or at Mete, 
where there is alfo a river : the former is preferable, becaufe the 
Periplus makes mention of two rivers at lead between Nilo-Ptole- 
meon and Aromata ; and if we aflume Soel for Nilo-Ptolemeon, 
we can find two other rivers, one at Mete, and another near Mount 
Elephant, which is the Elephant River of the Periplus, and the 
Rio de Santa Pedra of the Portuguefe. Strabo mentions the name 
of Nile on this part of the coaft. 

NILO-PTOLEMAION. 

XI. At Nllo-Ptolemeon we exhauft three thoufand eight hundred 
out of the four thoufand ftadia allotted by the Periplus to the range 
of marts, which are called by the common name of Tc-para **“; and* 
fpeaking in a round number, it may be prefumed the author efti- 
mates his four thoufand as terminating at this place : this gives a 
meafure of four hundred Roman miles, where the real diftance is 
about four hundred and fifty ; a correfpondence certainly fufficient 
where there ismo better eftimate of meafurement than a fhip’s courfe : 
and, fenfible as I am that the particulars of d’Anville are better 
adapted to the diftances at the commencement, the conclufion of 
the courfe and the pofition of Mofyllon are more confiftent in the 
arrangement I have adopted. It is, however, at beft but hypo- 
thetical, and fubmitted to the future determination of thofe who 
may obtain a more perfedi knowledge of the coaft. 

■ fic forfan di^ quia fe muttt6 fcems, as already noticed^ ra See Perip. 

tangunt ct confequuntur, Stu^ius. But it p. 8. and Stuck! us Com. p. 29. 

But 
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But we are now arrived at a point in which there will be nothing 
equivocal. The promontory of Aromata, with its two inferior 
capes, Elephant and Tabai, will be deferibed with a precifion in 
perfect correfpondence with modern obfervation ; and the circum- 
ftances are fo peculiar, that they befpeak the teftimony of one who 
delineated them on the fpot. 


Marts, TAPATEGE. DAPHNON MIKROS. ELEPHAS, Prom. 

Rivers, ELEPHAS. DAPHNONA MEGAS, or AKANNAE 
XII. The places which occur are Tapatege the lefler Daph- 
non and Cape Elephant ; the rivers are the Elephant, and 
the greater Daphnon, called Acannai. Neither place or diftance 
are affigned to any of thefe names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnon and Elephant to the fynonymous town and cape ; and 
thefe may be reprefented by the modern Mete and Santa Pedra. 
The river at Mete is deferibed by the Portuguefe as dry at certain 
feafons. When they landed here under Soarez in great diftrefs. 


The literal tranflation of this paffage 
runs thus ; * * Sailing along the coaft two days 
from Mofyllon, you meet with Nilo-Ptole- 
“ maion, Tapatege, the lefler Daphn6n, and 

Cape Elephant then towards the 

fouth weft, (hj A*^a,) the country has (two) 
** rivers, one called the Elephant River, and 
“ the other the greater Daphnon or Akan- 

nai after this the coaft inclining 

to the footh, To» fucceeds the 

** mart of Aromata, and its promontory, 
** which is the termination of the Barbarick 
coaft, and a projection more eafterly than 
Apokopa.’’ 

The text is fo very corrupt in this part of 
the work, and the points of the compafs fo 
difeordant, that, after feeing Mr. Goflelin's 


work, I endeavoured to reconcile them by 
following his fyftem, and carrying Cape Ard- 
mata, which I have fixed at Gardefan, to 
Daffni ; but though this does relieve in fome 
degree the exprefiions AiCa and nAov, fUll 
the two promontories of Gardefan and Daffni 
are fo ftrongly marked by Aromata and Tabai, 
that I returned to my own arrar^ement. Ta-^ 
bai is charaClerifcd as a promontory at the 
head of a Cherfoeefe, and that is fuch evi- 
dence as hardly to leave a doubt upon the quef- 
tion. 

DIofcoridcs Daphnitis eft Cafiiae fpecics, 
lie appellatur a Daphnunte inagno vel parvo 
ubi olim forfan provenit. Stuckius, not. p. 24* 
fed potiug a Lauretis, p. 25. 

Marmol, lib. x, p. 200. 


they 
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they found the place deferted and no water in the river ; but a 
woman whom they feized diredled them to open pits in the 
channel ; and by following her advice, their wants wefe relieved. 
Commodore Beaulieu who anchored a few leagues north of 
Gardefan, received fimilar inftrudtions from the natives with the 
fame fuccefs. Thefe circumftances are mentioned to identify the 
exiftence of rivers on this coaft ; and I think I can difcover in the 
map, framed by Sanfon for the French edition of Marmol, that 
the learned geogmpher paid attention to thefe rivers of the 
Periplus. / 

Cape Elephant is formed by a mountain confpicuous in the Por- 
tuguefe charts, under the name of Mount Felix or Felles, from 
the native term, Jibbel-Feel literally Mount Elephant. The 
cape is formed by the land jutting up to the north from the direc- 
tion of the coaft, which is nearly eaft and weft ; and from its 
northernmoft point the land falls off again fouth eaft to Cape 
Gardefan, the Aromata of the ancients. 

But if we, have the authority of the Portuguefc for a river at 
Mete, we learn from an Englifh navigator the fame circumftance 
at Jibbel-Feel. Capt. Saris in i6ii, ftood into a bay or harbour 
here, which he reprefents as having a fafe entrance lor three Ihips 

>3° An intelligent French Commander, in *** ‘Ej; tov Notoh. Perip. not corrcA ; be- 
1619, whofe voyage is publifhed by Melchi- caufe, according to the author’s own fyftem, 
v.edec'Thevenot, and inferted in Harris. The Ar6mata is the eaftcmmoft point of Africa, 
pits Beaulieu opened were on the fhore. '53 Saris calls the place Felulf, from the 

‘S' Jibbel-Feel, -Arabick, from the Heb. Portuguefc Felix, but as he difcribes it be- 

tween Gardafui and Dcmcty, [ Mete, J 
Bruce is angry at the mifnotner of PeFr. there can he no niiftake. Purchas’ 8fh 
Perhaps other names in the Periplus would voyage of the Eaft India Company, voL it. 
admit of tranfiation, if we knew the language p. 
to refer to. 


a-breaft 
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a-brcaft, and that both wood and water were in plenty ; he adds 
alfo, that feveral forts of gums, very fweet in burnings were ftill 
purchafed l»y the Indian fhips from Cambay, who touched here for 
that purpofe in their paffage to Mocha. 

The whole detail of this coaft, from the ftraits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
to Cape Gardefan, is principally derived from the Portuguefe, who 
ravaged it under the command of Soarez, in the years 1516 and 
1517. Corfali, whofe account is preferved in Ramufio, ferved 
in the expedition. Soarez'*"^ had been fent againft the Turkilh 
force collefled in Arabia, a fervice which he conducted with great 
ignorance and ill fuccefs. The diftrefs of his fleet he endeavoured 
to relieve by plundering the coaft of Adel ; Zeyla, Barbora, and 
Mete were deferted on his approach, where little was obtained. 
Zeyla is defcribed as a place well built and flourifliing ; but of Adel, 
the capital, little is to be found. That the power of the kingdom 
was not injured by thefe ravages appears from the fuccefs of its 
arms againft Abyflinia between this time and the year 1564, which 
extended almoft to a conqueft, with encreafing hatred againft every > 
thing that bore the Chriftian name. Little is known of this country 
fince the decline of the Portuguefe, but that the government is 
Mahometan, and the governed are removed but a few degrees from 
the Cafres of the coaft below. 

At the marts which fucceed Nilo-Ptolemeon in the Periplus, no 
articles of commerce are fpecified, except frankincenfe, in great 
quantity and of the bed quality, at Acannai. This is ftyled Pe- 
ratick or foreign. But it cannot be admitted in that fenfe as to 

This expedition is found in Oforius, Ji '55 'o VFgaTwoj. 

Barros, Faria, and Bruce. 


the 
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tlie commodity Itfelf, for it is noticed exprefsly as a native pro- 
duce of the place. Still it will lead us to folve a difficulty already 
noticed in regard to thefe ports of Barbaria, called Ta-pera, which, 
by a flight corredlion of the text, will fignify the ports beyond the 
llraits. The articles, obtained here would naturally be ftyled 
Peratick, from (Pera) beyond^ and would be known by this title in 
the invoices, and the market of Alexandria, in contradiftindion to 
thofe obtained in Sabea, Hadramaut, or India. The author is writ- 
ing to Alexandrians, and is confequently fpecifying the precifc 
ports where thofe commodities were obtained, which they knew 
by the name of Peratick. 

This is not the only difficulty in this part of the work before us : 
the quarters of the heaven are dubioufly defcribed j the fentences 
are ill connected or imperfeiEt. There is at lead one interpola- 
tion or a corruption equivalent ; and it is not knpwn that any 
manufeript is in exiftence, which might lead to a correftion of the 


’Axfltvyo^ ty % jbtttwyiw/ 0 vsjatTixoj 

crXitrof ’wl riNETAI, where more 

« efpeciaUy the Peratick fmnkincenfc in 
^ greateft quantity! and of the beft quality, is 
produced/* All the teftimonies of the an- 
cients unite in fuppofing Thus or Frankin- 
cenfc to be the peculiar native produce of 
Sabina. But Bruce and Niebuhr both agree, 
that it is not a native, and that the beft is not 
produced in Arabia, but procured from Adel 
and India. But in Arabia the ancients firft 
met with it^ both produced there and imported. 
How correfpondent is the evidence of Bruce 
and Niebuhr to that of our Alexandrian mer- 
chant 1 

T» TTffflf, the ports beyond the ftiaits. 
Sec Perip.p. 8. 


] The Etc concluding words are a 
tnanifeft interpolation, becaufe we are not yet 
arrived at Ar6mata, and Op6ne is fubfequent. 
From Ar6mata to Opone the tendency of the 
coaft is fouth weft ; and from Op6nc it con- 
tinues the fame : but from Elephas the coaft 
lies fouth eaft to Aromata ; and Elephas is 
not connefled with Op6ne at all. Stuckius 
and Hudfon both complain of the corrupt 
ftate of the text. And Sigifmundus Gelenius. 
who publilhed the firft edition at the prefs 
of Frobenius, Bafil, 1532, in his Prefa- 
tory Epiftle, takes no notice whence he 
had the manufeript. Sec edit. Froben, Bafil, 

1532* 


S 


text 
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text. Under thefe circumftances, indulgence is due to the attempts 
which have been made to preferve, in any degree, the connection 
and confiftency of the narrative. 

We now arrive at Cape Aromata or Gardefan, a place of im- 
portance in every refpeCt ; for it is the extreme point eaft of 
the continent of Africa ; it forms the fouthern point of entrance 
upon the approach to the Red Sea ; and it is the boundary of the 
monfoon from caufes that are almofl peculiar. Its latitude is fixed 


6 » 

0' 

0" N. 

by Ptolemy 

12° 

0' 

0" 

- Beaulieu.. 

11° 

30' 

0" 

- D’Anville. 

13“ 

30' 

0". 

Bruce. 


12 “ o' o" in Lacaim’s chart, and the 

general one by Lawrie and 
Whittle. 

Beaulieu, who anchored within four leagues of Gardefan, defcribes 
it as a very high bluff point, and as perpendicular as if it were 
fcarped. The current comes round it out of the gulph with fuch 
violence that it is not to be ftemmed without a brifk wind, and 
during the fouth weft monfoon, the moment you are paft the cape 
to the north, there is a ftark calm with infufferable heat. 

This current, we may conclude, is not conftant, and probably 
depends upon the direction of the winds ; for Faria mentions a fhip 
that was feparated on the coaft and carried to Zeyla by the current. 


*59 It IS very remarkable that the latitude 
of Ptolemy fhould be fo very erroneous on 


this coall, which was vlfited every year by 
merchants he mud have feen at Alexandria. 


And 



* 3 * 
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And Pu,rchafe from Fernandes, afferts, that the current Tets into 
the gulph during the increafe of the moon, and out of it upon the 
wane. The current below Gardefan is noticed by the Periplus as 
fetting to the fouth, and is there, perhaps, equally fubje<T to the 
change of the monfoon. 

There is great diverfity in writing the name of this promontory, 
and of its two fubordinate capes. Bruce is very urgent in directing 
us to write it Gardefan, and not Gardefui *°‘, as it appears upon 
many of the charts ; Gar-defan, he fays, fignifies the ftraits'“ of 
Burial, and we have had Mete or Death before, names which 
imply the fulFcrings or terrors of the navigators. The Greeks, if 
their appellations may be admitted as a proof, were either better 
omened or lefs farmed. 


T A B A I. 

XTII. At Aromata the Periplus marks in the moft pointed manner, 
that the coaft falls in to the fouth ; and jn another place Ipecifies its 
foutherly or fouth wefterly diredion to the limits of ancient dif- 
covery. But before it touches upon this, another cape is marked, 
called Tabai, v/hich anfwers to the d’Orfui of the Portuguefe, 
about feventy-five geographical miles fouth of Gardefan. And thus 
is Aromata, with its two inferior capes, defined as precifely by- the 
Periplus as Gardefan could be by the heft geographers of the 
moderns. 


*60 parla, toI. i, p, i Purchafe, voL i. 
p,75i. 

Vol. i. p. 443. 

•6* An eiTor, perhap?, for cape, ibid. 


Harris, in Beaulieu’s Voyage, calls it 
Orpin. Beaulieu lay near two months to the 
fouthward of Oipin or T*abai. Hams, i« 
p- 726. Orpin approaches to Op6ne. 

S 2 


The 
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The author exprefsiy mentions alfb that Aromata is farther eaft 
than Apokopa, and actually the moft eaftern point of the continent j 
the anchorage, he adds, is totally expofed, and in fome feafons very 
dangerous, becaufe it is open to the north. The certain prognoftick 
of an alteration in the weather is when the fea changes colour and 
rifes turbid from the bottom. Upon the fight of this, the veflels 
which are at anchor here weigh inftantly, and fly to Tabai for 
flielter. This remark is the more valuable, as the author himfelf 
mentions it rather as the effeft of an accidental change of the wind 
than of the monfoon. But as we have obferved before, that in the 
fouth weft monfoon, Beaulieu found a dead calm to the north of 
Gardefan ; from the fame caufe, in the feafon of north eaft monfoon 
the calm will be on the fouth of Aromata and Tabai, or d’Orfui 
With this delineation before us of the moft prominent feature 
on the coaft, whatever failure may be difcovered in fixing the 
ftations from the ftraits to the cape, it can by no means difcredit the 
originality of the work. Diftance of time, the changes of power, 
or commerce, may have defaced the particular features we have 
defcribed, but the general appearance of truth and fidelity is in- 
difputable. If any accident fliould lead an Englifli navigator again 


Orfui is written d^Orfoi, Arfur, d’Ar- 
lur, andCarfur, poffibly for Cape Arfur; but 
the true orthography feems that of Bertholct, 
who writes d'Affui ; or, perhaps, as RefTende 
does, Daffui; apparently the lame word as 
Tsd)ai, if we confider that the Greek pro- 
mmdation of TtUjai is Tavai, and that Tavai, 
Pavai, and Davox, naturally approach DafiTui ; 
but I confign this td future inquiry upon 
the fpot ; and future inquiry may likewife 
determine whether the two capes Dafiui 


arfd Gardefui are relative appellations, for 
this I fufpeft, and think it poflible that the 
relation may be difcovcrable in the Arabick ; 
the fame relation holds good in another form 
of orthography, which is Afun and Garde- 
fun, Could I afeertain which was right, I 
fhould as readily conjedture that Op6ne [or 
C)ph6ne j was Afun, as that T*abai was DafiuL 
But there is no end of coi^edlure, without a 
knowledge of the language. 


to 
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to this barbarous and neglected coaft it is very poffible that the 
defcriptions of places, brief as they are, may be recognized by a 
judicious obferver, and the ancient narrative be eftabliflied on 
modern inveftigation. 

The articles of commerce obtained at Aromata we may collect- 
from its tide ; for Aromata, (although Salmafius informs us it is the 
name for drugs in general,) in this journal, at lead, fignifies gums, 
fpices, odours, and fragrant productions of every kind. The veflels 
which traded here we may fuppofe anchored to the north or fouth of 
the cape according to the feafon, and muft have received or delivered 
their cargoes in boats and rafts, as has been noticed at previous 
anchorages. The change of the monfoon muft likewife have been 
watched, as it is noticed in the Periplus ; no particulars of import or 
export are however mentioned here; but at Tabai or d’Orfui, it is faid, 
that they brought the fame articles of commerce as to the coaft above, 
and received the following commodities in exchange, which were 
native: 



Gnnamon. 


Cinnamon of a fmaller fort; 

^A<rv(p 7 i^ 

Cannamon, ordinary. 


Fragrant gums; but as inferred here, 
perhaps, a fpecies of cinnamon. ' 

In tfec ficct fcnt to cruize at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, in 1798 and i799> when 
the French in Egypt were fufpe&ed of an 
intention to efcape to India, feme intelligent 
Ei^liih officer may have made obferrations 

iTphich would contribute more to folve the 
difficulties of this navigation than any which 
can be colle 61 ed from the documents which 
have been publiihed. 
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McoyXx^ MiTfc. Cinnamon of inferior quality, 

At^xvo;. Frankincenfe. 

At Aromata terminates the modern kingdom of Adel, and the 
Barbaria of the Periplus; andlaere the coaft of Ajan or Azania com- 
mences ; in -which our author is more correct than Ptolemy, who 
extends the limits of Barbaria farther to the fouth. Azam or 
Ajam fignifies water, according to Bruce ; and in this fenfe is 
applied to the weftern coaft of the Red Sea, in oppofttion to the 
Arabian fide where water is not to be had. If Ajan has any 
reference to this, it feems very ill applied to the coaft before us ; 
for between Aromata and Apokopa is a moft defolate fhore, where 
hardly the name of a habitable place occurs in the modern charts, 
and where the Periplus, from Opone, is a total blank. At Apo- 
kopa, the Cape Baxos [or Shoal Cape,] of the Portuguefe, com- 
mences the coaft of Zanguebar, fo called from the illand of that 
name, the trace of which is preferved in the Zengifa of Pto- 
lemy. 

The following table is now fubmitted to the reader, with a juft 
confidence in its general correfpondence, but not without requefting 
a candid allowance for poflible error in fome few particulars : 

A kingdom calltd Adea is placed here fus ; but the natives, he fays, are called Ha- 
by the maps; but the authors of the Univerfal die ns, i. e. Ajans, whence the corruption into 
Hiftory deny its exiftence, andfo does Ludpl- Adeans and Adea. 



Coaft 
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Coaft of Azania from Cape Aromata to Rhapta [and Praflum.] 


[N. B. D before the name of a place marks D’Anyille. 


* Points fuppofed to be afcertained. ? Doubtful.j 


Stadia of the 
Periplus. 


* Arrian, 


Allowed 

Qoo I* Aromata 

IL Tabai 

III. Opone 

Four hundred ftadia from 
Tabai round the Cherfo- 
nefe, hence the coaft tends 
ftill more to the fouth, the 
400 current alfo fets to the 

fouth. 

IV. 


50CO 


30CO 


V. Apokopa the lefs 
VI. Apokopa the greater*^ 
Six days’ fail, a river no- f 
ticed,but none occurs in T 
the maps. J 

VII. Little coaft 
VIII. Great coaft 
Six days’ fail. 


Ptolemy, 

Aromata 
Panopros Vicus 
Panon ‘^8, 
Opone ’ - 


Zengifa “'^9 
Phalangis Mons. ' 
Apokopa 
r Noti Cornu 
j Southern FJorn 
j or Cape. ^ 

Little coaft ' 
Great coaft 


7300 


^<57 Between Aromata and Tabai it is called the Bay of Bclha or 
Beyla. 

It .has been faggtfted to me that Panopros might allude to 
nAVo ‘jr^ca-w'jrcv, but there is only mere conjedure to guide our 
inquiries. I have fuppofed, upon no better ground, that Orfui 
might be concealed in Opros ; but Ptolemy writes Panon Kome, 
The village of Panon, or the village of Pans and Satyrs ? A name, 
perhaps, g.ven from the rude appearance of the natives. It is 
remarkable that the Periplus fhould mention men of gigantick 
ftaiure on this coaft 5 and that Beaulieu, certainly without any 
knowledge of the Periplus, ftould notice the fame appearance. 
See his Voyage m Harris and Melchiz. Thevenot, he palled the 
ftermy feafon near this very fpot. Je a-cifxaffiy rayrn? 

•rn» o^ard )iaTc>Kecrtv, Ftrip. p. xo. This circuni- 

ftar4ce indeed is at Rhapta. 


Lat, North. Modern Names and Laittucks, 


6^ d o" 
5“ o' o" 

4” 4/ o ' 


D. * Gardefan 
*D, * d’Orfhi 
DafFin. 

D. C. Delgado ? 
.Bandel.Caus 
Bay of Galee 


11° 45' o" 

10^ 30' ^ o" 


4S' o" 


30' o" 
70 3° 30' o" 

■ 

2^ id d' 


I® o' o' 

2° 30' o'" 


Related to Zenzibar ? 

Morro Cabir ? 8^ o' o" 

Zorzella ? 

D.f 

1 * C. Baxas 4° 35' o * 
J Shoal Cape. 


D* * Magadajfho 20 o' o ' N. 


169 PtoFmy’s Azania commences at Zengifa. See lib. I. c. 17. 
Zengifa and Phalangis have both the fame latitude, and may be 
identified with Morro Cobir, if that has tliree points. The term 
Zengifa!^ curious, a$ related to flic coaft 'ahthcZinguiscr Cafres, 
fo early Ptolemy. 

170 Phalangis is defefibed as n forked mountain with three 
beads, Ptol, hb, 1. c. 17. This gives it a charafler winch will 
enable any future navigator to fix it for a certainty. 

17* It is remail-:.''.h!e that Ftolcmy, lib. I. c. 17. where he de- 
tails this coaft, makes no mention of [Ni.-tf the Soutlu^in 

Hern. 

*7^ Two degrees tlilrty feconds is certainly an error, as the 
account is carikd to the fouth. 
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Stadia of the 
Periplua. 


Allowed 

7300 


IX. 


Arrian, 


500 X. Serapion, one day’s fall 
500 XI. Nikon, one day’s fail 

XII. Several rivers and roads 
3500 each a day’s fail, in all fevcn, 
endi^ at the 

XIII. l^ndaan iilands and } 

the new canal. 3 

XIV. Eitcnedioin - Menou- 5 
2000 thefias, two courfes of > 

twenty-four hours each ) 

1000 XV. Rhapta, two day’s faS 

14,800 fladia r: 1480 miles, divided by 
75, the number of Roman miles in 
a degree, give 19 degrees, 55 miles. 
The real diftance from Gardefen 
to QuUoa is fomewhat more than 
20 degrees. 


Ptolemy* 


Lat* North* 


Modern Names and Latitudes* 


Efilna'” - o® o' o" Brava? • o' o"N. 

Under the line. 

Serapion - 3® o' o' S. lat. 

To Nike - 4® 45 o" S. 

Niki. 

* Coaft of Zanzibar 
and Melinda. 


^Rhapton River 7* o' o" S. 
Rhapton metro- 
polls of Bar- 

baria 7'’ o' o" S. 

' ^Rhapton, prom. 8® 20* 12" S. 


Menouthias 
Prafum 
Head of the 
Nde 


12® 30' O" S. 
15” 30' o" S. 
13® o' o''S. 
12® 30' o" 


Mombasa ? - 3® 5® 

f Pemba ? D.4® 45' 

< Zanzibar ? D. 6«> 35' 

I * Monfia U. 7® 32''' 

Pats Sio Am- 7 , 

pa^a Lamo 3 ^ 

Melinda of 1 
Marmol and S 2° 35' 
di Barros 3 
C^iloa and Cape 8® 30' 
Delgado, lat. 

10® Voffius and 
the author. 

Madagafcar ? 

Mofambique ? 15® o' 


o S« 

o' S. 
o" S. 
o"S. 

o S. 


o" S. 
o"S. 


o S« 


X7S There is an Afon which Stucklus from Beilefbrelt fuppofes 
to the Eifina; but it is onity one more corruption by writing Afun 
for Afun, which is the fame as Affbi or d'Affui. This may be 
proved by confulting Barbofa in Ramus : voL i. p. 290. and the 
Modem Univerfal Hiftory, vol.aii. p. 307. Belleforeft is of little 
authority. He wrote a Cofmography in 3 vols. foL about 1560. 


174 ..... t 5 t 5 NTXQHMEPOlr^^fOV 

PtoL lib. i. c- 9. 

*75 Prafum, from Prafos, green, Marcian. Herac. apud Hud- 
fon, p. IX. 


N. B* Atfa^ 126, noU 147, tie chastge of Aromata^ imputed to Mr* G^elin^ is not founded^ and J take this oppor- 
turdtj of ncalRng the imputation^ as the correSion was too late for the prefs. 



Obfervatlons on ihe faregoing Table. 


If it were at any time allowable to build oii the meafurcs of an 
ancient journal, it > might be prefumed that the prefent inftance 
affords grounds for it, juflifiable in an uncommon degree. The 
latitude of Gardefan, according to d’Anville, is‘^® ii° 45' o" N. and 
that of Quiloa 8° 30' 0“ S. making 20° 15', where the Periplus 
gives 19“ 45', an approximation never to be expeded in eftimates 
of this fort, and liable to fufpicion merely on account of its cor- 
refpondence; But let it not be imagined that Quiloa or Cape 
Delgado are affumed for Rhaptum from the diftances of the journal, 
becaufe, if they cannot be fupportejd by circumftances, they may 
juftly be abandoned. 

Whatever may.be the corruption of the text in Eitenediomme- 
nouthefias all the commentators, with common fenfe in their 
favour, are agreed, that the latter part of this ftrange plurifyllable 
points out the ifland Mcnuthias j and the fuffrages greatly prevail in 
favour of making this ifland the Zanguebar of the moderns. Now 
there are three ifiands almofl in a line-, Pemba, Zanguebar, atid 
Monfia, placed between latitude 5° 30' o" and 9° o' o". All thefe 
ifiands lie (as the author afferts of his Menuthias,) about three 
hundred ftadia or thirty miles from the coaft, and there is no other 
ifland in the whole range from Gardefan to Quiloa, which anfwers 
to this defcription, but thefe three. One of them, therefore, doubt- 
lefs is Menuthias ; and as Zanguebar is the centre, the moft confpicu- 


i2'^o'o"aln. 


10 ^’ o' o" a1ii. 


See infra and Appendix No. «i. 
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ous, and the one which gave name to the coaft in all ages it is 
with great juftice that we Ihould give this the preference. Two 
additional circumftances confirm this j the Pyralaan iflands are two 
thoufand ftadia previous, and Rhaptum one thoufand ftadia fub> 
fequent. Neither of thefe diftances are inconfiftent if we affume 
Mombasa for the Pyralaan ifles, Zanguebar for Menuthias, and 
Quiloa for Rhaptum ; and that we may affign the Pyralaan iflands 
juftly to Mombasa there is great reafon to believe ; becaufe they 
are evidently clofe to the continent, and not at thirty miles diftance 
like the other three ; and becaufe notice is taken of a new cut or 
canal, which iritimates the continent in its vicinity, and cannot 
apply to an ifland which lies in the open fea. Add to this, that 
Momba9a is on an iiland in a bay, feparated by a very narrow 
channel from the main, and we have then a circumfranee parallel 
to the new canal of the journal, a work which might as well have 
been executed for protection or convenience by the Arabs who 

Ptolemy Zengifa is the firft inllance of furrounding it, vol. i p. I^ay not alm<^ 
the name, Zingi, or the coaft of Ziagi, is have been done away by a cut of this fort* 
found in all the Oriental writers, and Zinzibar Faria calls it an ifland made by a river which 
in Marco Polo. Zinguis are blacks or Cafres, into the fta by two mouths, voL i. p* 
according to the Univerfal Hiftory, vol- xii. See the ifland delineated in a Portuguefe map, 
and Zangue-bar the Cafre coafL Mdchiz. Thcvenot,vol. i. part 2* It is joined 

They would fuit better with Monfia to the continent at low-water by a caufcy, 
than Zanguebar ; but the reafon ftn* preferring Marmol, lib. x. p. 150. Fr. Ed. and the 
the latter is ftated here, and will be confidered Univerfal Hiftory writes, The city was once 
more at large prcfently. N. B. Duarte de ** a peninfula, but liath fince been made an 
, Lemos, in 1510, landed at Zanguebar and ** ifland by cutting a canal through the 
drove thfe natives to the mountains i a proof that ifthmus.” Vol. xii. p. 341. This circum- 
it is not a low ifland as Menflthias is deferibed fiance might with equal propriety, and on equal 
by the Pcnpl^s. Faria, L p. 158. grounds, have taken place in the age of the 

*** Caftaneda fpeaks of Mombasa as an Periplhs, for the fecurity of the ancient Ata- 
ifland bard the firm bandy p. 22. Oforius bian fcttlers as of the modern* 
fays, it is on a high rock with the fea almoft 


fettled 



fettled there in thofe early ages, as by thofe whom tire Portoguefe 
found there, three centuries ago 

It now remains to be obferved, that the preceding table manifeftly 
proves the correfpondence between Ptolemy and the Periplus. The 
names of the places differ little, and both accounts terminate at 
'Rhapta ; for the Prafum of Ptolemy is not ranged under his detail 
of this coaft, but is introduced in another chapter incidentally, 
bounding over feven degrees at one ftep, without the interven- 
tion of a fingle circumftance or place. This Prafum he has by his 
own confeffion fixed from conjetlure Oinly"*j and this, with his 
Menuthias, clearly diftind from the Menuthias of the Periplus, 
will be confidered in its proper place. I muft now add, for the 
credit, of the Periplus, that it carries that appearance of confiftency 
with it, which would naturally attend it, if compofed by a voyager 
from his journal, while the catalogue of Ptolemy is by no means in 
, harmony with his commentary 


A Z A N I A, Coaft of A j a h. 

The Periplus is entitled to no fmall (hare of praife for the accuracy 
with which it defines the limits of the territories on the coaft from the 
ftraitsof Bab-el-Mandeb to Rhapta; and this is the more remarlabic 
as the demarkation of Ptolemy is not confiftent with the natural 

Momba5a was taken by Almeyda. c. 17. where Op6ne Is fix days’ fad from Pa- 

Rhpaton From. 8"' 20' la", Prafum, m^ros or Pan6n, while the latitude differs but 
15® 30' o '. fifteen minutes, at p. 1 1 2. Marcian, his cepyift. 

Sec lib. i. c. 9. was fo fenfible of this, that he has not »»- 

•*5 Compare lib. iv. p. 1 1 * . c. 7. with 13 ). i. tured to give the iladla on this coaft, .See infra. 

T- 2 divifion* 
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Ip 

divlhons of the country. The Avalitick gulph terminating at Mount 
I'llephaat, he ftyies the coaft of the Troglodytes, but the Periplus 
reftrains this appellation to the country that forms the margin of the 
Red Sea, and terminates at the ftraits ; and from the flraits to Cape 
Gardefan, the author calls it Barbaria correfponding naturally 
with the limits of the modern Adel. At Gardefan, the kingdom of 
Aden commences, the coaft of which is ftyled Ajan, in perfect 
harmony with the Azania af the Periplus. But Ptolemy, who com- 
mences his Barbaria at Mount Elephant, carries the fame appellation 
down to Rhapta, which he calls the metropolis, and confequently 
removes the commencement of Azania beyond the boundary which 
is in reality its termination. The Periplus, it is true, extends 
this title beyond the limits of the modern Ajan ; for the coaft 
of Zanguebar commences v/ith Cape Baxos, or at fartheft with 
Melinda, while the Periplus carries on Azania feveral degrees far- 
ther to Rhapta ; by which it appears that the author was not in- 
formed of any change in the name to the utmoft extent of his 
knowledge. 

There are, however, divifions of the coaft and boundaries fixed, 
which appear correfpondent to thofe which the Portuguefe found upon 
their arrival. Thefe are preferved in a manufcript map of Bertho- 
let s inferted in RelTende, and ftrongly confirm the opinion that the 
author of the Periplus defcribes rather what he faw himfelf than 
what he colleded from others. 

**« BaAaria is the conftant term of Al- the Univerfal Hiftory. 

Edrifli, and the Oriental writers. Barbara Bertholet dates one of thefe maps (for 

is Hill a town on this coaft, and to all appear- there are feveral by him) 1635, and writes, 
ance the Mofyllon of the ancients. Petrus Bertholet primnm Colmo^raphicum 

^ An imaginary kingdom, according to Indianorum iinperium faciebat. 

4 


The 



The firft divifion of Bertholet comprehends the tra£t from the bay 
fucceediiig Cape d’ AfFui to Cape Baxos, anfwering nearly to the 
Opone and Apokopa of the Periplus. 


Cape de Gardafui 
Eneeada de Belha 
Cape d’Affui 


Gardefan - Aromata. 
Beyla bay. 

Arfur, Carfur Tabai. 


Odelerto: 

fointbe MS. 
perhaps for 
beferto, the 
Defer t 
Coaft. 


r Eneeada da Galee - BandelCaus? - Op6n3. 

Bandel d’Agoa - Delgado. 

Enganos de Surdos. 

^ Cunhal. 

Os Bodios. 

iPunta dos Baxos - Shoal Cape - Apokopa. Noti Coma, 


The fecond divifion takes the general name of Magadoxo from the 
principal town, and anfwers to the Little and Great Coaft of the 
Periplus. 


rOs Balaros 
Bandel Velho 


Magadoxo Magadoxo 
Mariqua 

Brava 


^ Little Coaft. 

^ Great Coaft. 
Ellina of Ptolemy. 
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The third divifion is by iflands and rivers all the way, cor- 
rcfponding exaftly with the number of feven rivers, as ftated 
by the Periplus. 


Iflands and 
Rivers 

Patte 


fBoubo, Rio 1 
JugOjRio 2. 

Gama. 

Tumao, Ilha. 

Sangara, Ilha. 

Tema, Ilha. 

Guafta. 

Mane, Rio 3. 

Quiami, Rio 4. I 

Punta da Bagona, Rio 5. ^ 
Empa^a. | 

.Patte, Rio 6. i 

Mandaro, Rio 7. 

Lamo. 

iJaque. 


f Coaft of ZanguelJar ? Serapion ? 
C and Melinda ^ Nicon ? 


Zanguebar is a native appellation given to the .coaft from the ifland 
of the fame name. It is noticed as early as the two Arabian voyagers 
and M^co Polo'®*. M. Polo calls the coaft the ifle of Zamzibar, and 
g^ves it a circumference of two thoufand miles, evidently applying it 

It 18 firuidefs to allot Serapion dr Nicon Arabians^ -publtlhed by Renaudot, have been 
to any partkniar mmt ; but the correfpond- fully cleared up. Theoraginal has been found 
ence of leven rivers in the ancient and modern in the Royal library at Paris, the extilence of 
account is highly remarkable* which had been confidendy denied by Martin 

*90 The doubts which were entertained con- Folkes, and other very learned men. 

, coming the authenticity of the voyage of the& 


to 



to the then undifcovered country of Lower Africa. In the two 
Arabians and other Oriental writers we read the fame name given to 
this trad, with the title of Zingis or Zingues applied generally to all 
the inhabitants of the eaftern coafl. of Africa, 

The firft trace of this word is found in the Zengifa of Ptolemy ‘®', 
which he places at Mount Phalangis on the coaft of Ajan, anfwer- 
ing, as .far as I can difeover, to the Morro Cobir of the Portuguefe. 
It is poflible that the commencement of Zanguebar and of the 
Zingis was placed here by the natives in that early age, or that the 
influence of' the title extended fo far. Of this, indeed, there are no 
traces in the Periplus. I fufped Menuthefias, the term ufed in that 
work, to be equivalent in its application to the extenfion of tl» 
modern title of Zanguebar, from the illand to. the coafl:. 


O P 6 N E. 


XIV. Aftxer thefe general illuftrations we are now to proceed 
to the particular places on the coaft j and the firft of thefe is Opone, 
which is honoured with the title of a mart both in Ptolemy and 
the Periplus. The diftance afligned from Tabai of four hundred 
ftadia, or forty miles, makes it correfpond fulficiently with Ban-del- 
Caus, which is a bay, or, as its name implies, a port Opin is a 


the g hard) is the Perfian 
tejbiior Cafi^esy and the diftmdion between 
them and Hhabaffi, Abyffinjans. India 
Literata. f* 3® 5* Kiaferafa, Co- 

fari, Caffres, arc in moft Oriental writers 
diftiDguifiied m the fame manner, and con- 
fidered as Zinguis, <^pofed to" AbyfBnians and 
Arabs. Hierc is a biftory of the Zingi by 
Novairi an Arab> in the Royal Library at 


Paris* Hetbelot. 

*9* k conlradiftinftion’to 

but^'ofjuo* arc fometimes 

*93 Bl^ldel k a corruption of the Periian 
Bender, or Bunder. A very undefined term 
for a port, harboOr, rc^, or lan&g place. 
The bay^ or rather the faMiog in of the land 
fouth of Dafful, is called Calcc'k Refftndc 
and Bertholet. 


name 
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name which occurs in the map of Sanfon, infcrted in Marmol; hut 
whether there be any modern authority for it may be doubted, for 
Sanfon was not unacquainted with the Periplus, and he may have 
afligned a place accordingly for the Opone of the journal. The 
mention of a current fetting round Tabai, or Cape d’Orfui, down 
this coaft, is in all probability confiftent with the experience of 
voyagers in that age ; but whether this current is conftant or changes 
with the monfoon, muft be determined by thofe who vifit this 
coaft in different feafons of the year. Stuckius obferves that, ac- 
cording to Belleforeft, Opone is Carfur, of which he ingenuoufly 
confefles his ignorance ; but Carfur is only one of the corruptions 
for Cape d’Orfui, which is written Arfur, Arfar, and Arfui. And as 
that cape is evidently Tabai, there can be little doubt in fixing upon 
the next port, Caus, for the true pofition of Opone. 

The imports here are the fame as thofe fpecified at the an- 
chorages preceding. 


The Exports are, 

Kao-(rj«. Cinnamon, native. 

Fragrant gums, native. 

MoTci. • Cinnamon of inferior quality. 

jAn’Kmxy K^uffcrovx u? Slaves of a fuperior fort, and prin- 
‘’AiyviTTov fmXXov. cipally for the Egyptian market. 

XekeSvij '^Xe/s’ii ^ta(po^wTe^x Tortoifefhell in great abundance 
TTff uXXng, and of a fuperior quality. 


The 
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The feafon for failing from Egypt to all thefe ports beyond the 
fl'raits is in Epiphi, or July, and there are many articles of 
commerce regularly imported here from the marts of Ariake [Ma- 
labar and Burygaza [Cambay, or Guzerat] ; fuch as, 


SJrcf. 

Bhtv^cv 

’^EXa<ov I^7icrx[Ji>tvov. 

'OQoVlOV ^T£ fJLOVX-/^^ V (TX'yf/.XTO- 

y.^vyj, ... 

ne^i^ajxxTx, 

M£A< to ytxkx^ivov TO Kiyo^ivov 


Corn. 

Rice. 

Butter, ghee. 

Oil of Selamum. 

Cottons, coarfe and fine. 

Saflies. 

Honey from the cane called fugar. 


Many veflels are employed in this commerce exprefsly for the 
importation of thefe articles, and others which have a farther 
deftinatlon, difpofe of part of their cargoes on this coaft, and take 
in fuch commodities as they find here in return. 

This palTage I have rendered literally, as containing one of the 
moft peculiar circumftances in the ancient commerce of this coaft. 


Ta 'JTsgav. See Periplus, pp. 5. 8. 
Tctffct^a, compare. 

*95 SvyijScy;, ufually, cuftomarily. 

* 5 ^ Malabar is properly the coaft lower 
down towards Cape Comorin ; but the whole 
weftern coall takes this name generally. Ari- 
ake is confined to the part between Guzerat 
and Bombay. 

Ghee or butter in a half liquid flats is 


an article of trade from all the weftem coaft 
of India, to the Mekran, to the Gulph of 
Perfia, and the coaft of Africa. In India it 
forms a part of every facrifice, and almoft of 
every meal ; it is in as much requeft as oil 
among the Greeks. Some traveller has re- 
marked that the tafle for greafe is univcrfal, 
from the whale blubber of the Greenlanders to 
the butter of the Indians. 
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It manifeftly alludes to an intercourfe, totally diftindl from tlie 
navigation of the Egyptian Greeks, carried on by the native 
merchants of Guzerat and Malabar, with the inhabitants of the 
coaft of Africa, whom we fhall prefently find to be Arabs ; it fpeaks 
of this intercourfe as eftabliflied '®', and that feemingly previous 
to the appearance of the Greeks in the country ; and when it is 
immediately fubjoined, that there is no potentate who has an ex- 
tenfive influence, but that each mart has its own peculiar fove- 
reign '®®, it prefents a pidlure both of the trade and country identi- 
cally the fame as the Portuguefe found them after an interval of 
fifteen centuries. 

I cannot contemplate this portrait without indulging my imagina- 
tion, in fuppofing that the Eaft India trade, exifted in this form, 
as long before the interference of the Greeks, as it continued after 
the deftrudlion of the Roman power in Egypt ; and that the nature 
of the monfoons was perfedtly known to the inhabitants of the 
two oppofite coafts, as many centuries before it was difcovered for 
the Greeks by Hippalus, as it continued afterwards till the arrival 
of Gama at Melinda. 

APC/KOPA the Lefs, APOKOPA the Greater. 

XV. From Opone the Perlplus condudls us along the coaft of 
Azania, tending ftill more to the fouth weft, to Apokopa the Lefs 
and the Greater. The diftance is fixed by a courfe of fix days, 

I 

*9® ought to be fuch, if thefe tribes had been 

A1 EdrifR mentions the upon the coaft for fix or feven hundred years 
Arabs on this coaft as fpeakmg a different before he wrote* as it evidently appears from 
language from that of Arabia* and unknown th^ PeriplCls that they were, 
to the Arabs of his age* p. 24 . The feft * 


equal, 
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equal, by eftlmation, to three thoufand fladia, or three hundred 
miles, without any notice of an anchorage or a mart ; without 
mention of any article of commerce as delivered or received ; even 
in this a refemblance is preferved with the modern appearance of 
the coaft, for our maps are as barren as the journal, and it is pro- 
bable that the want of] water on the fhore, mentioned by Beaulieu 
and other voyagers, has condemned this tradt to fterility and defola- 
tion in all ages. 

Ptolemy mentions Zengifa next to Opone, and places it in the 
fame latitude with a Mount Phalangis, to which he afligns a three 
forked head. This character is indelible ; and the obfervation of 
any voyager who may vifit this coaft will corre<ft my error, if I am 
miftaken in allotting Zengifa to Bandel d’Agoa, and Phalangis to 
Morro Cobir. I find no other mountain on the coaft of Ajan ; 
and the correfpondence of Apokopa the Lefs with the Apokopa of 
Ptolemy, as well as Apokopa the Greater, with his Southern Horn, 
gives fuch an appearance of confiftency to both authors, that it 
confirms me in the arrangement I aflume. 

Anfwering to Apokopa the Lefs we find a Zorzella in the maps, 
though we have nothing either in our ancient or modern accounts to 
determine the relation ; but the Southern Horn is manifeftly a cape : 
it is noticed as fuch by Ptolemy j and the obfeurity or corruption 
of the Periplus, which intimates an inclination to the fouth weft 
at Apokopa, (however dubioufly applied to the cape or river,) ftill 
^proves a connexion between this place and the Southern Horn. Both 
alfo commence the following ftep with the Great and Little 

Stuckius, p. 30. exprefles the fame Al^x In the Penplus points out the sSrn 
opinion, and concludes that the mention of of Ptolemy”. 

u 2 Coaft ; 
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Coaft ; and confequently, as far as we have proceeded, both are con- 
fiftent with our modern accounts and with each other. 

In fixing this Southern Horn at Cape Baxas, or the Shoal Cape 
of the Portuguefe, I am not only dire(3;ed by d’Anville but 
confirmed by the detail of the coaft. And that the Periplus means 
Apokopa for a promontory is clear from a previous paffage, where, 
when it is ftated that Cape Aromata is the moft eaftern point of all 
Africa, it is peculiarly marked as more to the eaft than Apokopa ; 
a certain proof that Apokopa itfelf is alfo a promontory ; and if fo, 
there is nothing within diftance north or fouth, which can anfwer 
to it, but the Southern Horn of Ptolemy, and the Cape Baxas of 
the moderns. The mention of a river*”* here by the author is 
the only circumftance for which we find no equivalent in the 
modern accounts. 

It is worthy of remark, that the termination of ancient knowledge 
on the weftern coaft of Africa was a horn as well as on the eaftern ; 
the weftern horn is a limit to the voyage of Hanno, and the 
geography of P. Mela, as this Southern Horn formed the boundary 
of the eaftern coaft in the age of Strabo*”*. But difeovery had 


Geog. Anc. vol. lii. p. 62. 

The pailage Itfelf is apparently mcorre£f 
to a degree. 

This Is fometimes alfo called the 
Southern Horn, but by Mela, Hefperi Cornu. 

TsXctyTCMOv ryi-; ravTvij ro 

Strab. lib. xvi. p. 774. “ T^c 

** Southern Horn is the laft promontory on this 
“ coaft.” But it is not quite certain that the 
Southern Horn of Strabo is the fame as Ptole- 
my’s, as he mentions it in one place as next but 
cme to Mount Elephant, and in that cafe it 
would be Ar6mata; he has the names of feveral 
places from Artemidorus, correfpondent in 


feme fort with thofe of the Periplus, which 
prove, that if in the time of Agatharchides the 
velTels from Egypt went only to Ptolemals 
Ther6n, they pafled the ftraits in the time of 
Artemidorus- 

Ti?NgiXfli,anothcrNik “Nilo Ptolemcon- 
Daphnus rr Daphnona, 
Eibanotrophus prom.zrAkaimai ? 
Ar6mat6phori zz Aromata ? 
The mention of feveral riveis alfo with Mount 
Elephant, &c. &c. proves the exiftenqe of a ^ 
trade here and a knowledge of the coaft, but 
it is not diftind. 


advanced 
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advanced to Rhapta before the writing of the Periplus, and to 
Prafutn in the time of Ptolemy, By comparing this progrefs of 
knowledge, it feems as well afcertained that the author of the Peri- 
plus is prior to Ptolemy, as that he is pofterior to Strabo. 

AiriAAOS MIKP02, AiriAAOS MEFAS, the LITTLE COAST, the GREAT COAST. 

XVI. We come now to the two laft divifions of this navigation. 
The firft diftinguilhed by a courfe of fix days, and the latter by one of 
feven. Six days are attributed to a trad called the Little Coaft and 
the Great, on which not a name occurs, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, or the leall trace of commerce to be found. We are not 
without means, however, to arrange thefe courfes, as during the laft 
divifion of feven days a river is fpecified at each anchorage, and we 
can difcover precifely the part of the coaft where thefe ftreams begin 
to make their appearance. The intermediate fpace, therefore, 
between Cape Baxas and this point muft be attributed to the Little 
and the Great Coaft ; and the termination of it may be fixed at the 
modern Brava, which correfponds fufficiently with the Effina of 
Ptolemy. Effina he places under the line, and Brava is only one 
degree to the north of it; and though little is to be built upon his 
latitudes, it is remarkable, that his error is greateft at the commence- 
ment of the coaft, and diminilhes in its progrefs to the fouth. At 
Gardefan it is near fix degrees, at Cape Baxas it is little more than 
two, and at Brava it may, by proportion, be reduced to one. 

But there is another method of reducing our conjediures to cer- 
tainty ; which is, by taking a proportion of fix to feven ; in which 
cafe, if we fix the termination of the fix days’ fail at Brava, the 
conclufion of the remaining feven coincides precifely with Morabapa, 

the 
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the corre'fpondence of which will be eftablifhed by a variety of 
dedudtions, fo as hardly to leave a doubt upon the arrangement. 

Within the fpace which is allotted to this Little and Great Coaft, 
amounting nearly to five degrees of latitude, we find only one place 
noticed on our modern charts, v/hich is Magadaiho “h I dare not 
lay that this has any relation to the Megas of the Greeks, hut I 
recommend it to the enquiries of the Orientalifts ; for Ma and Maha 
•fignify great in the Shanfkreet and Malay, and in this fenfe moft 
probably enter into the compofition of Madagafcar in the neigbour- 
hood. Of Magadaflio“^ farther mention will be made hereafter ; but 
except in the exiftence of this place, our modern charts are as barren 
as the Periplus ; even in the abfence of information there is a 
refemblance and correfpondence ; and as the following divifion is 
charafterized by feven rivers, which are adually found upon the 
coaft at prefent, there cannot be an error of any great confequence 
in afluming Efllna for Brava and terminating the Great Coaft of 
the Periplus at the fame place. 


SERAPION, NIKON, the SEVEN ANCHORAGES at SEVEN RIVERS. 

XVII. The divifion we are now to enter upon requires more 
confideration, as we are approaching to the limits of the journal ; 


This name is written Macdofcho and 
Mocadeflou by the ^Arabick authoi's, Maga- 
doxo and Mogadoxo in the charts. 

'A^yioX^ MEFAS^. I do not fuppofe that 
the Greeks tranflated, but that they caught at 
a refemblance of found ; but it is very poflible 
that Magadaiho is of a much later date. 

The river at Magadaiho is ftylcd Nil-de- 
Mocadeflbn by the Arabs. Lobo. Second 
I)i(rertation, ed. X»e Grande. 

Stuckius mentimis Eifma as the place 


where Ariilon built a temple to Neptune, as 
the boundary of his difeovery, when he was 
fent down this coaft by Ptolemy, but I find 
no authority for this affertion. According to 
Diodorus, (vol. i. p. 209. ed. Wef.) Arifton 
does not feem to have gone beyond the Bay 
of Zeyla or Gardefan, and even that is coti- 
jeiElure. If he had reached Effina, Strabo 
would have proceeded as far, but he ftops at 
the Southern Horn. See lib. xvi. p. 774. 
Salmas, Plin. ex. p. 1183, Stuckius^ p. 30. 

and 
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and more efpecially as I am obliged to diflent from d’Anvllle, which I 
always do with diffidence, and which I never do without compulfion, 
or from the imperious neceffity of the circumftances defcribed. Thefe 
feven rivers, or even a greater number, cannot be a fidion. They 
may be feen in Bertholet in d’Anville’s own map, and every good 
map of the coaft ; and they are the more remarkable, becaufe from 
Cape Gardefan to Brava, a fpace of more than feven hundred and 
fixty miles, water is Ibund at only three places as far as I can 
difcover. Among the number of thefe ftreams muft be compre- 
hended the mouths of the Quilimance, or Grand River of d’Anville; 
it falls into the fea not far from Melinda by three mouths, or 
perhaps more, and in the iflands formed by the divifion of the 
ftream, or in their neighbourhood, we find Pate, Sio, Ampa9a, and 
Lamo, obfcure places, where there was fome trade when the 
Portuguefe firft difcovered this coaft’". . Here d’Anville places the 
the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Periplus, neglefting altogether the 
Pyralaan iflands and the Menuthias of his author and not obferv*- 
ing that Rhapta muft be two days’ fail to the fouth of the latter. 
My own defire is, to aflume thefe fpots furrounded by the divided 
ftreams of the river for the Pyralaan iflands’”, and to make up 

the 

See (beet 26. MS- of Refiende, Bnt.Muf. I fometimes think that d^Anville in this 

It is not pretended that the feven anchorages has followed Marmol, who places Rhapta at a 
can be diftributed to the feven rivers, but there river near Melinda, that is, the Obii or 
are feven rivers or probably more, and the ge- mance, lib. x. p. 146, &c. and p. 208. 
neral pidlure of the tra6l is all that is contended I am enabled, from RefTende’s MS. to 

for as true. give fome paiTjculars of thefe iflands, which 

At Bandel d’Agoa, north of Cape have efcaped the refearch of the authors of the 
Baxas, at Doura an obfcure ilrcam where we M. Univerfal Hiftory. Lamo, Ampa^a, Pate, 
find Bandel veijo, and at Magadafho. and Cio, lie at the different ifliies of the Obiior 

Geog, Anclennc, vol. iii. p. 64. Quilimance, in latitude 2^ j'o". The govern. 

ment 
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the number of the feven rivers with thofe feparate ftreams which occur 
previoufly on the coaft. The great river which forms thefe iflands 
is called the Obii'^'^ by the Portuguefe : they failed up it for feveral 
days, and defcribe it as a magnificent ftream : it poflibly derives its 
origin from the fouth of the Abyliinian mountains, as the Nile flows 
from the northern fide, and perhaps gives rife to a geographical 
fable of Ptolemy and the early writers, who derive the fource of the 
Nile from a lake in the latitude of fifteen deghees fouth*'*. 

The two firft anchorages of the feyen are called Serapion *'* and 
Nicon both in Ptolemy and the Periplus ; and it does not appear 
clearly from the text of the latter, whether they are to be reckoned 
inclufive or exclufive. I have taken them feparate in the pre- 
ceding table of the coaft ; but if they are to be included in the 
number, two days’ fail, or an hundred miles, muft be deducted 


ment of all was in the liands of the !Mohame- 
dans, but there was a Purcuguefe cuftomhoiife 
at Pate. Vafco de Gama firft made the coaft 
of Africa at Pate on his return from India, 
Ships were not fuffered to touch here, unlefs 
the monfoon prevented them from getting to 
^romba9a. The government maintained three 
thoufand Mooi*s as foldiers. Cio had fix 
hundred, and was a piratical ftate. Ampaga 
had fifteen hundred, was tributary to the Por- 
tuguefe, and much attached to the nation, 
Thefe were divided by different branches of 
the river, but Lamo was more fplendid than 
the others, had a king of its own, and fifteen 
hundred Mooriih troops. It was tributary to 
Portugal, but no Portuguefe rcfided in the 
city. The trade of all thefe places confifted in 
dates, Indian com, and provifrons. 

See Marttiol, lib. x. p. 208, and p, 144. 
Barbofa, &c. 

*** Ptokmy in 12'’ $ 0 * 0 ", or 15 ®o'dA 


Whatever doubt may arife about Nicon, 
from the fiuclaation of orthography, there can 
be nohefitation in allowing that Serapidu muff 
be the name of an Egyptian, or an Egyptian 
Greek. Voyagers of this fort frequently gave 
their names to ports firft vHited by them, or 
hadthij honour conferred upon them by others; 
thus we have, in Strabo, the altars or ports of 
Pitholaus, Lichas, Fythangelus, Leon, and 
Charimotius, on the coaft between Mount 
Elephant and the Southern Horn. Strabo, 
lib. xvi. p. 769. ct feq. from Aitemidorus- 
Cicero mentions a Serapion as a geographer 
who contradi(Eled Eratofthenes. May he not 
have been a navigator on this coaft ? or might 
not a place have been fo named in honour 
of him by a navigator ? See Epift. ad At- 
ticum, lib. ii. ep. 6. 

Ptolemy writes Niki and To Nik^ : it 
is only a variation of orthography. 


from 
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from the total, a difference far more excufable in an ancient journal 
than a modern one. 

Thefe names, evidently derived from the Greeks, afford no 
means of finding an equivalent for either, but in regard to the 
feven rivers and anchorages, our evidence is complete ; this in- 
timation the reader is requefted to „ accept for the prefent, till 
v/e can prefent him with particulars from the difcovery of the 
moderns. The general character of the coaft is clearly marked by 
the adlual exiftence of the rivers, and the termination of the feven 
courfes at the Pyralaan illands, points to Mombafa alrnoll to a. 
certainty. 


M O M B A C A. 

XVIIT. The preference due to Mombaqa is founded upon a variety 
of combinations. It has been noticed already, that by the two di- 
vifions of this traft from Apokopa [Cape Baxas] to the Pyralaan 
iflands, the proportion of fix days fail to feven would diredi us to 
Momba9a, and it muft be obferved now, that two hundred miles 
fouthward would carry us to one of the three Zanguebar illands, 
and another hundred miles added to this would condudl: us to the 
neighbourhood of Quiloa thefe are the dlftances of the Periplus to 
Rhapta^ and at Quiloa or Cape Delgado mufl be fixed the limit of 
difcovery in the age of the author. In treating of this limit, Quiloa 
will be generally affumed as more confpicuous, as it is a place of 
impotence, and' as it is the feat of an Arab government, certainly 
more ancient than the Periplus Itfelf. 

Let us now confider the peculiar charadterifticks attributed by our 
author to Rhapta. The place, he fays, has obtained this name 

among 


X 
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among the navigators who were Greeks, from tlie word 
which fignifies to fc'Wy and was applied to this place becaufe they 
found here vefTels not built like their own, but fmail, and raifed from 
a bottom of a fingle piece vdth planks which where fewed together^'* 
[with the fibres of the cocoa,] and had their bottoms paid with feme 
of the odoriferous refins of the country. Is it not one of the moft 
extraordinary facls in the hiftory of navigation, that this peculiarity 
Ihould be one of the firft objeds which attraded the admiration of 
the Portuguefe upon their reaching the fame coaft, at the diftance 
of almoft fifteen centuries ? They faw them firfi; at Mofambique, 
where they were called Almeidas, but the principal notice of them 
in moft of their writers is generally ftated at Qulloa, the very fpot 
which we have fuppofed to receive it^ name from veffels of the fame 
conftrudion. 


R H A P T A. 


XIX. **Xhe Inhabitants here are men of the talleft ftaturc and 
the greateft bulk , and the port is fubjed to the fovereign of 
Maphartis , which is in Yemen, lying between Moofa and the 

“ ftralts j 


A cJrcumftance noticed alfo by Capt. 
Beaulieu near Cape Gardefan. 

Nepsrat xvTiyy xara n ^inociov 
v’XotTtfjtracFxv rn ^xa-kXHOC. rij; 'ysyop.ivr,,- Aga* 

What is meant nPaTH£y£yo/x?v>5,' 

Qlxty 1 dare not pronounce. Dodwell fup- 
pofes it to relate to the Roman cuftoni of 
.dividing provinces according to their proximity 


or date of conquefU as Aralda prima, Arabia' 
feciiiida.; and he obfervea Juilly, that this flyie 
belongs to a later age than what I affuine, i. e. 
the reign of Claudius. - To tin's I airfu'er, that 
the Romans never had any province at all iu 
this part of Arabia. They ravaged the coafl 
it is true, as they razed Aden, and they col- 
ledled a tribute as early as tlie reign of Clau- 
dius, as appears by the account of Plocamus^s 
freedman, and fo did tlic Portuguefe upon 

fcvtral 
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“ flraits befides this power of the king, the merchants of Moofa 
“ Ilkewife exacl either a tribute”*, or demand cuftomj for they 
“ have many fhips themfelves employed in the trade, on board of 
“ which they have Arabian commanders and fadtors employing 
“ fuch only as have experience of the country, or have contradted 
marriages with the natives, and who underftand the navigation 
“ and the language.” This mixture of Arabs, Meftizes, and Ne- 
groes prefents a pidure perfedtly fimilar to that feen by the Portu- 
guefe upon their firft arrival ; and except that another race of Arabs,, 
of another religion, had fucceeded in the place of their more bar- 
barous anceftors, and had carried their commerce to a greater extent,, 
the refemblance is complete.. 


f 

The Imports here are, 


Aoy^rj 7r^oyiyii[/,iv£jt)g roTTiyccog jca- 
ru(r)ieua^of4,evifj tv MaV^. 

• 

feveral coafts where they had not an mch of 
territorv ; but the Romans never had a pro- 
vince on this part of the coafl of the Red Sea, 
or on the ocean. If they had an Arabia prim a 
and fecunda, thefe mu ft have been in Petr^a, 
fouth of Jordan. It is for this reafon, I think 
that ITPnTKS has no relation to a Latin term, 
blit belongs to Yemen, the and principal 
ftate of Arabia Felix, the king of which was 
Charibael, with whom the Romans always 
treated, and Maphar or Mophareites appears 

X 


Javelins, more efpecially fuch as 
are adtually the manufadlure of 
Moofa. 

Hatchets or Bills.^ 

Knives.. 

to be a territory under that divifion. Sec 
Periplus, p- 13* 

«< It 

is a tra^ in Arabia mentioned next 
to Moofa, the capital of which is Saue ; if wc 
might be allowed to read for it 

would be the modem Sana, capital of Yemen,, 
for the Periplus fays, it lies three days inland;, 
but this is highlydubious. 

Tflro^ofcv (xvrriv 

2 


^TTr^hoCi 
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'O’TTVTia, Awls. 

A»5/af 'TotX^i irXimot y'ivri. Crown glafs of various forts. 

And to thefe commodities we muft by no means omit to add a 
ftore of com and wine carried out by the traders, not for fale, but 
for the purpofe of entertainment, and ingratiating themfelves with 
the natives. This is fo truly confonant with the modern fyftem of 
carrying out fpirits to America, and the coaft of Africa, that the 
refemblance fhould by no means be fupprefled. 


The Exports are. 


’EAetpof ij(r(rov Se tk A^a- 

XitikS, 

'PiVOKS^^. 

XeAuvvj fierce t%v IvSm'^v. 

N«U7rX/of oXtyog, 


Ivory in great quantity, but of in- 
ferior quality to that obtained sX 
Adooli from Abyffinia. 

Rhinoceros, the born. 

Tortoife-fhell of a good fort, but 
inferior to that of India. 


The articles of import here are nearly the fame as an African 
invoice at the prefent moment ; and in the exports it is feme degree 
of difappointment not to find gold. For as the fleets of Solomon are 
faid to have obtained gold on this coaft, as vrell as the Arabs of a later 
age, and the Portuguefe, we naturally look for it in a commerce which 
is intermediate j and the nearer we approach to Sofala the more reafon 
■there is to expeft it. Our prefent objedl, however, is not the 
trade but the geography. 


It 
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It has been already ftated that the meafures of the Perlplus 
accord with the degrees of latitude between Gardefan and Quiloa 
within five miles”’, a difagreement upon twenty degrees wholly 
infignificant. But if it fliould be thought that the meafure by a day’s 
courfe is too vague to fupport the aflumption of Quiloa for Rhapta, 
it may beanfwered, that in a voyage performed both ways, with the 
different monfoons, and repeated yearly, this eftimate may be 
reduced almoft to a certainty ; far more fo at lead; than any courfes 
the Greeks could eftimate in the Mediterranean. Ptolemy’s objec- 
tion to this will be confidered in its proper place : for the prefent it 
is fufficient to fay, that the agreement of the meafures is the firfl: 
principle for the aifumption of Quiloa ; the fecond is, that the 
peculiarities of the coaft: coinciding with the detail of the journal 
all point to the fame fpot ; the feven days courfes terminating each 
at a river, cannot be applicable to any traft but the coaft: of Melinda, 
comprehending the mouths of the Obii, and the termination of 
thefe at Mombasa, which is afi'umed either as one of the Pyralaaa 
illands, or as a place ftrangely marked by the title of the New 
Canal. One reafon for placing this at Mtimbapa is, that a canal 
implies fomething on the continent rather than an ifland in the fea, 
and the Pyralaan illands preceding this feem, therefore, naturally 
to be the fpots enclofed and divided by the mouths of the Obii, on 
which Ampapa, Sio, Pate, and Lamo are placed, all marts, of later 
date, correfponding with fome of the feven courfes of the Perlplus. 
Another reafon for affumlng Mombaca is, that it is on au illand in. 

See Tiiblc, p. blit if U enn be rcconr’lc'l v. idiin a degree, or 

“^5 It is not mtauL to bnild on tlifs ap- even tTVo, the correfpoadince is extraordi- 
proxiinhiion ; llie chails diTtr coiiildi-rtibly, navy. 

a bay 
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a bay ftparated from the land by fo narrow a channel that it Is joined: 
to the main by a caufey at low-water ; there is a flrong fimilarity 
in this to a canal cut, or fuppofed to be cut ; but a third point we 
may infill upon, is ftill more convincing, which is, that neither the 
Pyralaan iflands, or the New Canal (whatever it may be) are men- 
tioned as lying at a diftance from the coaft, whereas the next 
Ration is exprefsly noticed as an ille three hundred ftadia, or thii'ty 
miles olF Ihore. 


M E N O U T H E S I A S. 

XX. This ifle Is the Eitenediommenuthefias of the Periplus*% 
a term egregioufly ftrange and corrupted, but out of which the 
commentators unanimoufly colk£t Menuthias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining fyllables. That this Menuthias mull be 
one of the Zanguebar iflands is indubitable”* j for all three, Pemba 
Zanguehar, and Monfia lie nearly at thirty miles from the coaft, 
andlhis charadler is Indelible. Which of the three it may be, fliould 
not haftily be determined, but it can hardly be Pemba, which is the 
firft, or moll northerly, becaufe, if the firft were touched* at the 
others muft be pafled, and ought to have been noticed; neither 
would the dillances agree, either from the new canal to Pemba, or 
from Pemba to Rhapta. Zanguebar as the centre and moft con- 


Marmol, vol. iiu p. 150. Oforius, 
^ 1 . u p. 50. Cailaneda, p. 22. 

See Appendix, No. lii. 

Stuckms fnppofes the Pyralaan ifles to 
anfwer to the Zanguebar iflands, or Zangue- 
bar itfelf ; but it is evident the Pyralaans are 
near the main, and thefe at thirty miles dif« 

*3 


tance. If it fiiould ever he found that Pemba, 
in its various orthography Penda, Pendea,. 
Pendrea, &c. bears any rcfemblance in a na- 
tive found or form, to Pyralaan, this queftion 
might require farther confideration ; but at 
prefent I can difeover no fuch relation. See 
Stuckius, p. 3 1. 


fpicuous 
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iplcuous naturally attracts our attention, and Zanguebar is affiimed 
by Voflius in oppofition to Salmafius, Stuckius, and a cloud of 
opponents”®. Not that we muft fuppofe Voflius prejudiced in favour 
of one of thefe iflands more than another, but that it'muft be one 
of th^ three, and ought to be that with which the diftances of the 
journal are mofl; confiftent. The journal is very precife on this 
head, it gives two hundred miles from the New Canal to Me- 
nuthias, and one hundred from Menuthias to Rhapta; marking 
at the fame time the diftance of the ifland from the main, and the 
return ox^ the courfe from the ifland to the continent. A reference 
to the map will now fhew that thefe meafures agree with the 
courfe from Momba9a to Monfia, rather than Zanguebar, and 
from Monfia to Quiloa. , It will be thought fanciful to fuggefl; 
a refemblance between Monfia and Menuthia ; but I cannot 
reftrain myfelf from the fuppofition, though I fliould not venture 
to fix a pofition on fuch grounds. However this may be, I fliall 
now^ give the defeription of the ifland from the Periplus, and leave - 
it for future navigators to determine which of the two illands cor- 
refponds beft with the charaders that are noticed ; thefe arc, that it is 
low and woody, that it has rivers, and abounds with a variety of birds, 
and with the mountain or land tortoife. It has no noxious animals, 
for though it produces crocodiles, they are harmlefs. The natives 

See Salmaf. l-llinaii. Exerc- p. 1243. often to add a Greek tale of mythology to the 
Votuusad Melam. CcllariuPjlib. iv.c.-8.p.i63. name. There can be Lttle doubt that Zoco- 

See Table, p. 135. a native term of the earliell date, but 

Gieater corrupters of foreign names the Greeks turned it into Diofcoridcs at the 
than the Greeks there cannot be, and the firft ftep. Poffibly Monfia was made Monlhia 
fl, a found that fuggetted an idea to a Greek, in the fame manner; poffibly id fo fume affinity 
eenerally led him to find a Greek name, and might aill be traced from the natives. 

ufe 
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life- the Rhapta or fewen veflels both for fifhing and catching 
turtle, and they have likewife another method peculiar to them- 
felves for obtaining the latter, by fixing baikets inftead of nets at 
the interftices of the breakers^”, through which the fea retires, 
when the tide is going out. Thefe circumftances, it is prgbable, 
will enable fome future vifitor to determine which of the two ifles 
we are to call Menuthias ; that it is one of them is demonftrable. 
There is fome reafon for thinking Zanguebar is not lotv whether 
Monfia is fo, no means of information have yet occurred and' 
as to the crocodiles which do no harm, I fhould have fuppofed 
them to be the very large lizards not unfrequent in thefe latitudes,, 
if I had not obferved that the journal, when treating of Zocotora,. 
mentions both crocodiles and very large lizards vrhich the natives 
eat Crocodiles will hardly be found in iflands which cannot 
hav5 rivers of any great extent or depth. 

After thefe deductions, there is every reafon to conclude, that the 
Menuthias of the Periplus is fixed indubitably at one of thefe two 


Barbofa flotices this circumftance at the 
Zanguebar Iflands- 

^ TIs^l Tri rfu'i 

^34 When Duarte de Lemos invaded Zan- 
■guebar in 1510, the natives fled to the mown- 
tains. Faria, vol. 1 . p. 158.. But, perhaps, 
if h'tv on tlie coaft, the ifland may flill be 
called 

By referring to the maps for the form 
of Monfia, it appears both in Reflende and the 
modem charts like a femicircle or horfe fhoc, 
cnclofing a bay on the weftem fide, refembling 
thofe iiknds in the South Stas which Cooke 
deferibes as a reef rearing its fummit above 
the Tea. From this form I conclude it to be 


loTiTy which is one of the characters of Menu- 
thias ill the Periplus. But I have no pohtive 
authority to depend on. Reflende fays it is 
the largeR ifland of the three, and twenty-five 
leagues in length. MS. in tlie Brit. Mufeum, 
p. 103. et feq. 

See PeripL p. ly* 

But Herodotus fays the Ionian s called 
lizards by the name of crocodiles, lib. ii. Sal- 
maf p. 873. See aifo Laval’s Voyage. Kar- 
ris, vol. i. p. 703* At St. Auguftin’s bay in 
Madagafcar, he fays, the place was co\ered 
with an infinity of large lizards nvhkh hurt no 
one* 

iflands. 
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iilands, the diftaace from the main is fuch as to fult no other upon 
the coaft; for all the modern accounts concur in giving it at eight 
leagues, which are geographical, and which, compared with thirty 
Roman miles approach too nearly to admit of a difpute. This 
is a point which has employed fo much pains to fettle, becaufe the 
conclufion of the journal, and the limit of difcovery, depend upon 
it; for if we are right in Menuthias we cannot be miftaken in 
Rhapta. The diftance from Monfia to Quiloa is as nearly an 
hundred miles as can be meafured, and two days courfe of the 
journal is an hundred miles likewife; but we are no otherwife 
determined to Quiloa than as a known place, and from the fup- 
pofition that the convenience of the fpot might have attracted the 
natives or the Arabs, to fix a city here in the early ages as well as 
the later. The journal calls it the laft harbour of Azania, and the 
termination of difcovery. The modern Ajan is hounded at Cape 
Baxos, or as others ftate, at the Obii, and the coaft from thence to 
Cape Corrientes, comprehending the modern Quiloa, is ftyled Zan- 
guebar ; it is this coaft which Marco Polo calls the ifland of Zangue- 
bar, to which he gives an extent of two thoufand miles, and in 
which he is not more miftaken than Ptolemy in his Menuthias, or 
in the inclination he gives this continent towards the eaft. The 
Periplus fixes its own limit without monfters, prodigies, or anthro- 
pophagi ; a circumftance this, above all others, which gives reafon 
to fuppofe that the author vifited it himfelf for the marvellous 
ufually commences where knowledge ends, and this author indulges 

*37 Sixty geographical miles are equal to *i» Ubi defmit cognitio, ibi fingendi inciph 
feventy-five Roman. Caftaneda fays, tfn licentia. Vof. ad Melam, p. 305. 
leagues, p. 67. 


Y 
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the fame paflion as other writers, when he advances beyond the 
boundary of his own knowledge in the caft ; but of this more in 
its proper place. It is our' prefent bufmefs to confider the fite 
alTumed for Rhapta at Quiloa, with the feveral circumftances that 
attend it. 

The Periplus always employs the title of Rhapta in the plural, 
and notices it only as it is a mart or harbour ; but Ptolemy has a 
river Rhaptum on which Rhapta ftands, and a promontory Rhap- 
tum more than a degree and a half farther to the fouth. It 
muft be obferved, that this is very much in harmony with the 
actual fite of Quiloa, which is on an ifland in a bay at the mouth 
of the river Goavo with Cape Delgado at the diftance of fomc- 
what more than a degree to the fouth, D’Anville has alTumed 
Delgado for the Prafum of Ptolemy, in which I fliould not fo 
confidently fay that he is miftaken, if I had not proved that he 
has totally neglected the Menuthias of the Periplus^”, the very 
point upon which all our pofitions in the neighbourhood depend. 
But if the Rhapta of Ptolemy and the Periplus are the fame, of 
which there is no doubt, then the circumftances of Ptolemy apply 
to Quiloa, and to no other place upon the coaft. In this opinion 
I am not fingular; for Voflius **', as he agrees with me in mak- 


See the Voyage of Thomas Lopez, m 
Ramufio, vol. i. p. J34. Fra. QuUloa nuova e 
la vecchia e uno fiumo. A proof of more 
cftablifliments than one in this neighbour- 
hood. 

440 D^Anvflle fuppofes the Menihhias of 
Ptolemy to be Zanguebar. But he does not 
take into his calculation the fite of that ifland, 
or the neceflity there is for Rhapta being to 
the Couth of it. 


Menuthias ilia eft in Tula quae nunc Zan- 
giiebar appellatur, huic cnim omnia conveniunt 
quae veteres de Menftthiade feribunt, non in- 
fulae S. Laurentii, quae plane ignota fuit 
Graecis ac Romanis, ut plenius alias oftenda- 
mus, Raptum vero promontorium eft illud 
quod Quiloa vocatur. Vollius ap. Cellarium. 
It will be fhewn hereafter in what fenfe Ma-' 
dagafear was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans. Sec Cellarius, lib. iv. c. 8. p. 163. 

ing 
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hig Menuthias Zanguebar, unites alfo in allotting Rhapta to 
Quiloa. 


P R A S U M. 

XXI. It is now to be obferved, that Ptolemy in going down the 
coaft of Africa, as he has the fame names with the Periplus fo has 
he the fame termination at Rhaptum ; for his Prafum and his Menu- 
thias are thrown to the conclufion of his account of Africa, and do 
not appear to be collected from any regular journal like this before 
us ; but to be founded upon the report of fome voyagers who had 
advanced farther fouth, in the intermediate time which had elapfed 
between the date of the Periplus and that of his own publication. But 
if it follows from this that the Periplus is prior to Ptolemy, fo is 
there great reafon to believe, that if he did not follow this journal 
as low as it went, it was one nearly of the fame age. The hefita- 
tion with which he fpeaks about all below Rhapta proves that he 
had no regular data to proceed upon, and however he rebukes 
Marinus for error in his calculations, which, if adhered to, would 
have compelled him to carry Prafum to latitude thirty-four degrees 
fouth he himfelf has a method by no means more efficacious* 
Marinus, it feems, was upon his guard, and had reduced this excefs 
to 23“ 30' o" fouth, or the tropick of Capricorn ; but Ptolemy 
objeds to this, as ftill too diftant, and reduces Prafum to latitude 
15°, fouth, becaufe^ fays he, the people there are black, and the 

Afrlcaj cap, vii. table iv. c. 9. The whole of Marmus^s error it 

See Table, p. 135* imputed to calculating diftanccs by the day's 

It is a remarkable circumftance that this coiirfe of a (hip ; and the chapter that con- 
Hiould be nearly the latitude of the Cape of tains this charge is highly curious, and worth 
Good Hope, latitude 3 30' o". See Ptol. confulting, 

y 2 


country 
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country produces the elephant and the rhinoceros, clrcumftances 
which occur in latitude ij'" north in Ethiopia, and confequently 
ought to occur again as many degrees fouth of the equator. This 
method of fixing a latitude is by no means fatisfadory to Ramufio; 
for he tells us he was acquainted with a Portuguefe pilot who was 
well read in Ptolemy’*', and who objeded very acutely, that if 
this ground were admitted, the inhabitants of Spain ought to be of 
the fame colour with the Hottentots; for the ftraits of Gibraltar are 
nearly in the fame latitude north as the Cape of Good Hope fouth. 
Without infilling upon this, it is evident that Ptolemy had no data 
from the journals to proceed on. But when he places Rhaptum in 
latitude 8“ 25' o" fouth’*®, and Prafum in 15° 30' o" fouth **', he 
makes but one ftep of feven degrees, without a feature of the coaft, 
or a circumftance intervening, which might enable us to judge 
whether the voyage had ever been performed or not ; but here we 
find a nation of Ethiopians or Negro Anthropophagi diredly. 

MENOUTHIAS, of Ptolemy. 

XXII. It is oppofite to this Prafum, but towards the north eafl: 
that Ptolemy has placed his Menuthias, and at the diftance of five de- 
grees from the continent; for his Prafum is in longitude 80°, and his Me- 
nuthias in longitude 85“. His latitude of Prafum is 15° 30' o" fouth 

*** As probably all the Portuguefe pilots tudes from the Latin text, from a fuppofitlon 
were In that age. that it was more correct than the Greek, and 

Latin text 8° 36' o". of equal authority ; for it is not a tranflatlon, 

Latin text 15^ o' o". but fuppofed to be taken from an older and 

*A9ro better Greek copy. A learned friend cor- 

Latin text 12^. In the -Voyage of reded fome of my errors by referring to the 
Kcarchus 1 had taken the longitudes and lati- Greek, and advifcd me to confult it more. 

7 his 
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his latitude of Menuthias is 1 2° 30' o". It is from this latitude of 
15° fouth, that the early Portuguefe univerfally aflume Mofambique 
for Prafum ; and if it were fo, the Menuthias, five degrees to the 
call, can be nothing but Madagafcar. Now it is not neceflary to 
aflert that either of thefe aflumptions is true ; bur, true or falfe, it is 
evident that the Menuthias of Ptolemy is different from that of 
the Periplus. The one is oppofite to Prafum, between 12° and 15® 
fouth ; the other is north of Rhaptum, and is in 9“ fouth. The 
one is five degrees, the other is only thirty miles from the continent. 
Where Prafum is to be placed is an object worthy of inquiry, if 
there were data fufficient to determine it, as it is the final limit 
of ancient difeovery to the fouth. I can point out no fitter pofition 
for it than Mofambique; and if the Greeks did reach that port, 
they muft probably have heard of the great ifland. The name 
of Menuthias was poffibly affigned to it, as the name of the 
laft illand known, like Thule in the north, or Cerne on the 
fouth, for a Cerne is found as the limit of African knowledge both 
on the weftern and eaftern fide of the continent. Hanno, or at leaft 
thofe who followed him, finifhed their voyage at a Cerne and 
Pliny, as well aS' Dionyfius, finds another in the Indian Ocean. 
One of the firft names by which Madagafcar was known in Europe 
was the Ifland of the Moon, poffibly an Arabian interpretation t)f 
Men-uthias but Marco Polo calls it Madafter, an appellation 

*50 Hanno went farther ; but in the time this was the name by which the natives called 
of Scylax Cerne was the limit. See Mr. Gof- it. This, as attributed to the natives, may be 
feiin’s Recherches, torn. i. on this fubject, to doubted; but it is certainly the term ufed by 
whofe opinion I do not fubferibe. the Arabs, as appears from A1 Edrlfll. Ma- 

'‘s* It is Mev not Mr;«, or elfe 1 Ihould con- dafter, the name given by M. Polo, is more like- 
fider this as certain. The Ifland of the Moon ly to be the native appellation. He is the firft 
is a term fent to Europe by Covilham, in his author who conveyed this name to Eur<^. 
letter to John II. king of Portugal. He fays 

which 
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which It received from the navigators of his age, who where ap- 
parently Malays rather than Chinefe; and to that language we 
fhould look for the etymology of the term. 


XXllI. Let us paufe at this boundary of ancient difcovery, and 
examine briefly the opinions of mankind upon the fubjeiT. To com- 
mence with our author, nothing can be more guarded or unalTuming 
than his language. The ocean, he fays, beyond Rhapta, as yet un- 
difcovered, fweeps round with a turn to the wefl: ; for as it walhes 
the fhores of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa in their inclination to 
the fouth wefl:, it joins at laft with the Hefperian or Atlantic Ocean. 
This notion is confiftent with the general fentiments of the ancients 
on this fubje£t ; and a variety of authors, from Herodotus to 
Pliny, not only fuppofe the communication of the two oceans, 
but the a£lual performance of the voyage. If credit were due 
to any, Herodotus has the fairefl pretentions he has cer- 
tainly no intention to deceive, but was deceived himfelf by the 
vanity of a nation who fet no narrower bounds to their geography 
than their chronology ; whofe kings were gods, and whofe gods were 
monflers. The natural propenfity of mankind to affert the aibual 
performance of all that is deemed poflible to be performed, is not 
confined to Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. The problem of a 
north eaft or north weft palTage to the Southern Ocean has been 
exploded only within thefe ten years; but while it was thought 
practicable, the pretenders to the performance of it w'ere as bold in 
their aflertions as the Egj’ptians of Herodotus. 

*** Haud alio fidei^proniorelapfu quam ubi falfse rei gravis autor exiftit. Plinv, lib. v. p. 92. 

As 
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As the Aragonauts failed from the Mediterranean by the Palus 
Meotis^”, and the Tanais’*** into the Hyperborean Ocean; or as 
others are faid to have come from India north about by Tchutfkoi*”, 
and through the Wolga into the Cafpian Sea and Hyrcania. So in 
a more recent age have we an hiftory of a fhip called the Eternal 
Father*’®, commanded by Captain David Melguer, a Portuguefe, 
who in the year 1660 ran north from Japan to latitude 84“, and 
then ftiaped his courfe between Spitibergen and Greenland, by the 
weft of Scotland and Inland, till he reached Oporto. We have a 
Captain Vannout, a Dutchman, who aflSrms that he palTed through 
Hudfon’s ftraits into the South Sea. Another Dutchman who failed 
in an open fea under the North Pole, and a John de Fuca who 
failed from the South Sea into Hudfon’s Bay. All thefe accounts 
have been reported and believed in their feveral ages, convidled as 
they now are of falfehood or impoflibility, and traced, as they may 
be, to error and amplification. To this fpirit of vanity it is doubtr 
lefs that we may refer the Perfian Fable of the voyage of Scylax.; 
the Egyptian boaft of the circumnavigation of Africa ; the 
Grecian vanity concerning the fame achievement by Eudoxus 
and Magus*’®; and the ignorance of Pliny in carrying Hanno from 


Pliny did not quite think this impoffible, 
lib. ii. c. 67. 

^54 The Sea of Afoph and the Don. 

^55 Strabo, xi. p. 518. Ts ^uvarw, 

fijws. See Pliny, lib. ii. c. 67. 

^s6 Ptroufe’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 193. Eng. 
^d. odtavo. 

^57 Thofe who wifti to fee the mendacity 
of Eudoxus, and the credulity of Pofidonius 


fet in their true light, may confult Strabo, 
p. 101. ^ 

*** I am not certain whether Magus be a 
proper name or not, but he is one of the pre- 
tenders to this circumnavigation, mentioned 
by Strabo from Pofidonius, lib- i. p. 32, fent 
by Gelo of Syracufe, and. confidered as an 
impoftor by both. 


Carthage 
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Carthage to the Red Sea, notwithftanding his own journal wa* 
extant, which fliews that he nev^er palled the equator 

Nothing is more ealy than to affirm the accomplifliment of thefe 
great attempts, where an author clogs himfelf with neither circum- 
ftances or particulars ; but whenever we obtain thefe, as vie do in the 
journal of Nearchus or the Periplus, we find indeed that the ancients 
performed great things with llender means ; but we fee plainly alfo 
what they could not do. .We fee, with fuch veffels as they had, 
they could neither have got round the Cape of Good Hope, by 
adhering to the coaft, where the fea and the currents muft have 
been infupportable, nor could they have avoided thefe by ftanding 
out to fea, as they had neither the means nor the knowledge to regain 
the Ihore if they had loft fight of it for a fingle week. It does not 
appear in the whole hiftory of ancient navigation, that any voyage 
was performed either in the Mediterranean or on the ocean by any 
other means than coafting, except the voyages from Arabia and 
Africa to India, and hack again by the Monfoons. It does not 
appear that there was any fort of embarkation known in the world 
which was fit to encounter the mountainous billows of the ftormy 
Cape**". Hiftory fpeaks of no veffels fit for the ocean but thofe 

which 


Campomanes places the Gorillas at St. 
Thomas under the equator, but probably with- 
out fufficient authority. 

»5o Yjjg fame report which was made to 
M. Polo, concerning the violence of the fea 
beyond Cape Corrientes, is to be found in 
almoll all the Oriental writers. In the foUow- 
ing quotation we have the evidence of two. De 
du^libus hujus maiis res prorfus ftupenda nar- 
rantur. Inquit A1 Sherif Al Edriffi ibi fludus 


multiplex afTurgit inftar totidem montiiim reci- 
procatorum, qui fliu^lus nequaquam frangitur ; 
eoque naves deferuntur ad infulam Kambalah, 
quae in praedi61o mari fita ad Al Zang [Zangue- 
barj pertinet, incolae funt Moflemi. Abul feda, 
in verfione Gagnicri. MS. in Bodleiana Bibl. 

We here learn that there were Arabs, Ma- 
homedans on the coaft of Zanguebar, that 
there was a trade thither from A rabia or the 
Red Sea, and that the navigation beyond was 

unattempted 



which C$far clefcribes on the coaft of Bretagny ; and if the Phenicians 
came to our ifland for tin, afluredly it was a fummer voyage. The 
veflels of the Mediterranean were unfit for this fervice,' not fo much 
from their fize as their built; and if it is obferved that Solomon and 
the Phenicians traded in the Red Sea, and down the coaft of Africa, 
perhaps as low as Sofala, it rauft be conceded, alfo, that veflels built at 
Ezion Geber could not be large, and that the danger of the voyage, as 
far as they proceeded, was attended with a terror, that perhaps no- 
thing but the Phenician third of gain could have furmounted. ^This 
terror Bruce has noticed with much acutenefs. The prifon, the ftraits 
of burial, the port of death, and the gate of afflidion, he remarks, 
are names given to the marts in the courfe of this navigation; 
and if fuch was the alarm upon the mind of the feamen, when they 
vifited this trad in the favourable feafon of the monfooh, what 
muft it have been if they had attempted to pafs Cape Corri- 
entes and had launched at once into the ocean which furrounds 
the extremity of Africa. Cape Corrientes (fo called from the 
violent currents formed by the preffure of the waters through the 
narrow channel between Madagafcar and the main’”,) was the 
boundary of Arabian navigation when Gama firft came upon the 

unatUmpted on account of the itiountainons of the Arabs, p. 34. Such is the account of 
fea. See Al Edriffi, p. 28, et feq. who AI Edriffi, who wrote anno 548, Hegiras, or 
mentions beyond Sofala, Tehna where there 1133. »boat a centurybefore M. Polo, and ap- 
is a hollow mountain, whence the waters rulh parently about 500 ywrs afterthe decline of thg 
with a tremendous roar, and a magnetick rock Greek and Roman commerce from Egypt. ^ 
which draws the nails out of Ihips. Some Facile homines abftinere folent ab i.s 

other places to the fouth are mentioned, but locis unde vel nullus vel d.fficdis fit regreffus. 
with great obfcurity, as Saion, Daudema, Voffius ad Mel. p. 59;. 

Gafta, Dagutta, and Ouac-Ouac, the termina- Marmol defcnbes not only the currents, 

tion of all knowledge on the coall of Africa, but iflands, flioals, and the moft violent winds 
and indeed of all the geographical knowledge that are known. Vol. in. p. 106. 

coaft ; 
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coaft ; whether the Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans ever 
reached fo far may well be doubted, if they did, the Prafum of 
Marinus and Ptolemy may as properly be placed there as at Mofam- 
bique, but that farther they, did not go is certain The Arabs 
knew the coaft earlier, later, and Jonger than all of them united ; 
they were fettled here while the others were tranfient vifitors, and 
they had the opportunity of obferving the feafons, winds, and 
currents ; and what they did not dare attempt, no nation, unlefs 
pofTeffed of fuperior Ikill, power, or refources, can be fuppofed to 
have accomplifhed. 

XXIV. But from argument let us come to fads, and bold as 
the prefumption may appear, it is not too bold to affert, that there 
is no evidence of a farther progrefs to the fouth, on the weftern 
coaft of Africa, than that of Hanno, nor on the eaftern, than that 
of the Periplus. In aflerting this, if I detrad from the authority 
of Herodotus, Diodorus, Ptolemy, Juba, and Pliny, it is a detrac- 
tion confiftent with the moft perfed veneration of thofe great and 
illuftrious authors, for they have all followed the reports of others, 
while the authors of the Periplus and Hanno fpeak from their own 
experience. It is from reports of others that we hear of a Cerne, 
and a Southern Horn, on both fides of this vaft continent. Thefe 
names were, in the refpedive ages, the ne plus ultra of knowledge 
on both fides ; and whoever failed, either from the Red Sea, or 
the Mediterranean, arrived at thefe points, as Columbus arrived at 
the Indies by taking a courfe diredly oppofite to Gama. The 

* Rien n’etoit fi peu avere chez ks an- qui avoient tourne le continent de I’Afnque 
ciens, comme on en juge par Ptokmce, que park Midi, D’Anville, Geog, anci. tom. iii. 
k rtcit qu’ on faifoit de quelques navigations p. 68. 


Southern 



Southern Horn of Ptolemy, on the eaftern coaft, is in latitude 
4° 50' o” north, and the extreme point of Africa is nearly in 
35° fouth, making more than thirty-nine degrees difference ; the 
Southern Horn of Hanno, on the weftern coaft, is in latitude 7“ 
north, making two and forty degrees from the fame extremity ; 
but if we take both together, reckoning eighty-one degrees from 
one Southern Horn to the other, this is a fpace that Pliny reduces 
as -it were to a point, and confiders the jundion of the Atlantick 
Ocean, as taking place almoft inftantly ; Juba takes a much bolder 
flight, and reckons the commencement of the Atlantick Ocean from 
the Bay of Mofyllon, annihilating by this method, if it were pofli- 
ble, the immenfe triangle of this vaft continent and bringing his 
own Mauritania almoft in contad with Arabia. The particular 
attention of all who are curious on this fubjed is requefted to this 
point, for it is upon conceptions equally erroneous as this, that too 
many of the ancients fuppofed the circumnavigation of Africa as 
poffible as the doubling of Malea or Lilybeum. And this fuppofuion 
of the poffibility produced the belief of the performance. Pliny is 
felf-evidently chargeable with this mifconception, and Herodotus 
had probably no means of information by which he could form a 
judgment of the extent of Africa to the fouth. 

It is on this ground above all others that we may affert, that the 
author of the Periplus vifited Rhapta in perfon ; he had not heard 
of Prafum, a proof that the account of it is pofterior to his age ; he 
takes no notice of the circumnavigation 'ever having been ac- 
compliftied, a proof that he knew nothing of Herodotus, or did not 


Cape Agulhas. 

By confuldng the map infertcd in the 

Z 2 


Variorum edition of Pomp. Mebt by Ji. Gro- 
novius, it will be fcen that this i$ a 

believe 
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believe his report ; and he fays nothing of Cerne, which is a proof 
that the miftake attending it, commenced from the Mediterranean 
and not from the Red Sea. That the general tendency of the coaft 
was fouth weft he faw as far as he went, and that it continued fo, 
he might colleft from the natives or the Arabs, or he might con- 
clude the union of this fea with the Atlantick, from confidering that 
converging lines tnuft meet. But whatever fource of intelligence he 
had, that he fhould mix nothing marvellous or extravagant with the 
termination, is a merit that few geographers in the ancient world 
can boaft. 

The facility with which Pliny carries his navigators round the 
world is rather magical than falfe ; he annihilates fpace, and finks 
continents under the fea. He fuppofes that the Macedonians in the 
time of Seleucus and Antiochus, failed from India into the Cafpian 
Sea, and that the whole Hyperborean Ocean was all but explored 
quite round to the north of Europe. The circumnavigation of 
Africa is effected with equal celerity ,; for this was accompliftied 
not only by Hanno from Gades to Arabia, and by Eudoxus from 
Arabia to Gades ; but long before Eudoxus, Celius Antipater bad 
feen a merchant who failed from Gades to Ethiopia. Nothing can 
be fo unfortunate as thefe affertions ; for we have Hanno’s own 
account to prove he never was within forty degrees of the cape, and 
Strabo’s authority to prove, that Eudoxus never came from Egypt 
to Gades by the ocean, but by the Mediterranean j and that full 

Lib. il, c. 67. Heve them. 

Parvoqnt brev’ius quam totus, lilnc aut * * This is fo readily admitted by common 
iliinc feptentrio eremigatus. Ibid. inquirers, that Mickle in his tranflation of the 

I liny mentions the coinfne&tarieG of Lufiad fays; Though it is that Hanno 
Hanno, lib. v. c. u but almoft srt if he had not doubled the Cape of Good Hope."" p. 2. 
feen them, and certainly as if he did not be- 

as 
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as his mind was of attempting the voyage, the attempt if made 
would have commenced from Gades, if he had found protedlors to 
patronize his undertaking Of Celius Antipater we can fay 
nothing, but if he did meet with a merchant who had failed from 
Gades to Ethiopia, it was certainly not the Ethiopia fouth of Egypt» 
but that on the weftern coaft of Africa. No merchant or merchant- 
fhip could have performed a voyage which the greateft potentates 
muft have attempted in vain. But the moft extraordinary circum- 
ftance ftill remains, which is, that there is in this place no mention 
of Herodotus or the voyage he attributes to the Phenicians in 
the reign of Necho. This is the more remarkable as the account 
of Herodotus has ftrongly the femblance of truth, while Hanno and. 
Eudoxus never pretended to the honour of the achievement them- 
felves, nor was it ever imputed to them by any one who was ac- 
quainted with their real hiftory, their fituation, objedt, or defigns. 

It is with great reludiance that I controvert the teftimony of 
Herodotus, for it is no light ofence to queftion hiftorical fadls upon 
evidence of mere fpeculation. It muft be confefled likewife, that, 
the fa<fts he gives us of this voyage, though few, are confiftent. 
The fhadow falling to the fouth, the delay of flopping to fow grain 
and reap an harvefl, and the fpace of three years employed in 
the circumnavigation, joined with the fimpiicity of the nar- 
rative, are all points fo flrong and convincing, that if they are 


Strabo, p. 10 1, 102, where he allows the 
voyage to India, but refufes all credit to Eu- 
doxus. Eiiergetes, {]IId.] he fays, could not 
want guides to India, there were many in 
Egypt ; which is true, fo far as fingle perfons 
and lingle (hips had reached India. This quef. 
tioii will be examined in Book IV. 

Bruce is fo full of an Eall India trade, 


and fo fond of placing it in an early age, that 
he fees no difficulties in his way ; and he pro- 
ceeded fo much upon hypothecs that he neg- 
Ic<Eted h^^^or)^ He knows fo little of the 
voyage of Ncarchin, that he makes him fail 
along the coalt of An'ana inilead of Mckran, 
and come up the Gulph of Arabia snftead of 
Pcrfia. See vol. i. p. 456 and 470. 


infifted 
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infifted upon by thofe who believe the poffibility of efFe£fing the 
paflage by the ancients, no arguments to the contrary, however 
founded upon a different opinion, can leave the mind without a 
doubt upon the queftion. That different opinion I confefs is mine, 
but I wifh to ftate it with all deference to the Father of Hiftory, 
and with the profeffion that I am ftill open to conviction, whenever 
the weight of evidence fhall preponderate againfl the reafons I have 
to offer. 

I allow with Montefquieu, that the attempt commenced from 
the eaftern fide of the continent, prefents a much greater facility of 
performance than a fimilar attempt from the weft ; for we now 
know that both the winds and currents are favourable for keeping 
near the coaft from the Mofambique Channel to the Cape ; and that 
after paffmg the Cape from the eaft the current ftill holds to the 
northward up the weftern coaft of Africa. But the prodigious fea, 
raifed by the jundion of the two oceans, almoft perpetually, and at 
every feafon of the year, is fuch, that few of the fleets of Portugal, 
in their early attempts, paffed wnthout lofs ; and the danger is now 
avoided only by ftanding to the fouth The latter means of 
fafety could not have been adopted by the Phenicians, they could 
not ftand out to fea ; and ii^ they adhered to the coaft, by all that 
we can now judge from the conftrudion of ancient veffels, ftiipwreck 
muft have been inevitable. 

But to omit thefe confiderations for the prefent, let us obferve, in 
the firft place, that the adual performance of this voyage ftands 
upon a fingle teftimony, and of all the circumnavigations affirmed, 

See Forreft on the tnonfoons^ p. lo. 13. fallen in with the Ice Iflands fo graphically 

In attempting which, fcTeral fliips have deferibed by the iUuftrious Cook. 


this 



this is the only one which will bear an argument. If it took place 
in the reign of Necho, Herodotus lived an hundred and fixty years 
after the fadt and received the acco'int from the Egyptians. 
That Herodotus did receive the account, muft be indubitably ad- 
mitted. His general veracity is a fufficient voucher. But that the 
Egyptians deceived him is an imputation which he does not fcruple 
to inftance in fome other particulars, and of which w^e have the moft 
undoubted evidence at this day. If we take the date of Necho’s 
reign in 604, A. C. and allow that he was a fovereign attached 
to commerce, (as appears by his attempt to make a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea,) it will be readily granted that he muft be 
acquainted with the navigation of that fea, and the commerce carried 
on there, and on the coaft of Africa beyond the ftraits by his own 
fubjedls, by the Arabians or the Tyrians. The Egyptians had pro- 
bably the leaft fhare in this, but the trade itfelf is to all appearance 
as old as Thebes, and the caufe of its fplendour and aggrandizement. 
That it was profecuted by Solomon Hiram, and Jehofaphat . 
we know hiftorically ; and that it was enjoyed in all ages by the 
Arabians in fome form or other, there is every reafon to believe 
from the commodities found in Egypt, Paleftine, and Europe. 
Thefe caufes, and the teftimony which Agatharchides bears, that 
the gold mines on the coaft of the Red Sea were worked by the 
native kings of Egypt, prove that Necho might wifli to extend his 
knowledge down the coaft of Africa to its termination, and that he 
might confequently fend a Phenician fleet to the fouthward for that 


The voyage ordered by Necho is placed 
by Blair about ante Chn'ft, 604 

licrodotus read his hiftory , 445 

*59 


^^5 His reign begins in 616, «nd ends in 
601. Blair. 

‘ 7 '' Solomon died in 980, A..C. 
phat in 889 Necho is near 300 years later, 

purpofe. . 
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purpofe. But that they executed their commlffion is not quite fo 
eafy to believe. Had this fleet no difficulties to encounter, becaufe 
we read of none but the want of provifions ? Can wc fuppofe the 
Phenicians fo fuperior to the Greeks in the art of navigation, as to 
have no dread of paffing the greateft promontory in the world, 
when Nearchus and his officers fhuddered at Muffendon, and dare 
not attempt Raf^el-had ? Can we believe that Phenicians who had 
never croffed the Indian Ocean were bolder mariners than the 
Arabians, who trufted themfelves to the monfoons ? and yet the 
Arabians never dared to try the Mofambique current, during their 
neighbourhood to it for fourteen hundred years, while thefe Pheni- 
cians launched into it at firft fight ? To them the terrors of the 
flormy cape were no barrier, and the promontories on the weftern 
coaft of the vaft continent no obftacle. Were all thefe which the Por- 
tuguefe furmounted only by repeated attempts, and by a perfever- 
ing fpirit exerted for almofl an hundred years, to be pafled by 
Phenicians on their firft expedition, and in the courfe of a few 
months ? Raife them as we pleafe above Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabians in fcience, they were doubtlefs inferior in courage to them 
all. And whatever fcience we allot them, the fmalleft bark could 
have been conducted by the knowledge of a Portuguefe pilot in 
greater fafety, than the largeft veffel ever fitted out of Egypt. Some 
admirers of the ancients, not content with fuppofing the execution 
of fuch a voyage, are willing to give them the means, by furnifhing 
them with the corapafs, and other nautical inftruments ; thefe, it is 
faid, were found in the pofleffion of the Arabians, at the time the 
Portuguefe firft came into the Indian Ocean, and that they were 
rdterwards met with in India and China. The fadt is true, but 

7 this 
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this was in the latter end of the fifteenth century, and the compafs 
is faid to have been known in Europe early in the thirteenth 
it had therefore pafled from Italy into Egypt, and from Egypt to 
the Red Sea. But this argument, if it could be fupported, would 
effedually contradid: the hypothefis it is brought to fupport ; for 
it would prove, that the Arabians of Mofambique, who really 
polTelTed thefe inftruments, had never been enabled by them, nor 
ever dared to pafs fouthward of Corrientes in their neighbourhood, 
while the Phenicians had adually circumnavigated the whole con- 
tinent. Now, if the Phenicians had not the compafs, how could 
they perform what was with difficulty performed by it ? If they 
had it, how happened they to perform fo much more by it^ in an 
early age than the Arabians in a later? But this queftion has been 
fet at reft by Niebuhr, Mickle, and fir William Jones, who fliew that 
the Arabian Indian, and Chinefe compafs is formed from that 
of Europe. 

But let us now examine . the text of Herodotus. The narrative 
of this voyage is introduced in a paflage where he is giving the limits 
and extent of the three continents, and here he fays, that Neco 
proved Africa to be furrounded by the ocean from the completion 
of this voyage. One experts, however, to hear of the officer who 
commanded ; it was at leaft as great an exploit as any which the 
fabulous navigators had achieved. Sefonchofis, the Oriental Bac- 


Arbuthnot, p. 280. from Fauchet and 
Goyot de Provence. 

The Arabick name for the compafs 
is Bufibla, evidently Italian, Concerning the 
Chinefe inftrument there is forac obfcurity; 
bat it was fo mean a tool that it is hardly 
worth difciiffing. The probability is, that 

A 


the Malays had it from the Arabs, and the 
Chinefe from the Malays, But the Chinefe 
themfelves claim the invention 2120 years be-- 
fore the Chriftlan era ; and from China feme 
fay it was brought by Marco Polo, but he X, 
docs not mention it himfelfj and it is there- 1 
fore moft probably a h^bon. 

A 


chu8, 
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chus, and Hercules, whatever might be the extent of their vi(ftories, 
peregrinations or voyages, fell far fhort of this, and they were im- 
mortalifed ; while among the Greeks, Jafon, who failed little more 
than feven hundred miles, was himfelf worfhipped as a hero, and 
had his fliip tranflated to the fphere. How happened it then that the 
greateft difcovery which the world admits, fhould confer no honour 
on the difcoverer ? The name of Satafpes ftill lives in the fame 
page of Herodotus, whom Xerxes put to death becaufe he at- 
tempted the fame circumnavigation in vain, from the ftraits of 
Gades ; and the following page celebrates Scylax of Caryanda who 
paffed from the Indus into the Gulph of Arabia, to the point from, 
whence the Phenicians had commenced their expedition. I have 
as little faith in the voyage of Scylax as in that of the Phenicians ; 
but it is unjuft that Darius fhould fuffer the name of the inferior to 
furvive, while Neco fliould totally fupprefs the fame of the fuperior. 
The great argument againft both is the total failure of all confe- 
quences whatfoever, the total want of all collateral evidence, and the 
total filence of all other hiftorians but thofe who have copied from 
Herodotus. And in his account the narrative clofes with a fentence, 
which if it were not otherwife interpreted by his moft excellent and 
learned editor, I fhould confider as throwing a tint of fufpicion over 
the whole * 

The fentence in one view feems to intimate that the Carthaginians 
had circumnavigated Africa as well as the Phenicians ; and if that be its 


The paSage is, Mrra & Ka^x^^yiol Ikti u 
A ryorrf^ hra XansMnpK yf o TicMTOjaf* which Pauw 
reads o* and which Weflebng calls an 

hariolation, but adds, Carthaginienfes enim 
fimilibus deiundos navigationibtis, tentaflie eras 


Africae Atlantico mari afperfas, de Sataipe 
nihil eos novifle. do8i virt conjeSura habet, 
quofe commendet, lib. iV. 298. But he renders 
it otherwife himfelf, and very harflilyt Earcher 
follows Wcffeling. 


real 
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real import, it can only allude to the voyage of Hanno which 
might have been deemed a circumnavigation in the age of Herodotus 
as readily as in the age of Pliny ; and if fo, it would invalidate the 
Phenician account as much as the Carthaginian ; for if the Cartha- 
ginian voyage were falfe, as we know it is, the Phenician could hardly 
be true. 

This argument, indeed, is not to be infilled on, nor the oblivion 
to which the name of the commander is configned, but the diffi- 
culties of the voyage itfelf, the want of means to fiirmount them, 
the failure of confequences, and the filence of other hiftorians, are 
objedlions not to be fet afide without llronger evidence on the other 
fide than has yet been produced. 

But as it is not in our power to prove a negative, let us now 
examine the pofitive teftiraony of other authors in oppofition to that 
of Herodotus. The author of the Periplus fays diredlly, that the 
ocean never was explored on the eallern fide to the point of Africa* * *** 
Hanno gives no intimation of any one having lailed farther than 
himfelf on the weftern fide, and Scylax who traces the Cartha- 
ginian commerce to Cerne, maintains not only that the fea to the 
fouthward was unexplored, but that it was not paflable The 
iaft author we fhall adduce is Ptolemy, who certainly muft have 


*80 'ViV'effeliag doubts very juftly whether 
the voyage of Hanno ia prior to Herodotus. 
1 can afc no date to it, but am not fatisfied 

with Campomanes’s date. Olym.93. Voflius 
thinks it prior toHomer. Strabo, p. 48. fpeak- 
ing of the African voyages of the Carthagi- 
titans fays, 

*** The work which bears his name. 

Though this is not true, yet his men- 


tion of the weeds which obftru£l the pa(!kge is 
a clrcumftance which d^AnviUe has feized to 
prove the reality of thefe Carthaginian voyages 
to the fouth. Such weeds do occur, and do 
impede a fhip’s way, if (he has not rather 
a brlflc wind. If the latitude where theCc 
weeds commence can be determined, it may 
throw a new light on thefe voyages of the 
Carthaginians. 


A A 2 
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been acquainted with Herodotus, however ignorant we may fuppofe 
Hanno, Scylax, or the merchant of the Periplus. And Ptolemy is 
fo far from believing the report of Neco or the Egyptians, that he 
not only fuppofes the voyage never performed, but declares it im- 
poflible ; that is, he brings round the continent of Africa unbroken 
wdth a fweep to the eaft, till he makes it join the continent of Afia 
to the eaftward of the Golden Cherfonefe. 

Falfe as this hypothefis may be, it is ftill a contradidlion direct to 
Herodotus ; for though it proves that he was himfelf ignorant of 
every thing beyond Prafum, it proves likewife that he believed all 
pretenfions to a progrefs farther fouth fabulous ; and that where 
all knowledge ceafed he had a right to an hypothefis of his own as 
well as others. D’Anville fuppofes that Ptolemy aflumed this fyftem 
from the prevailing idea among the ancients, that there ought to be 
Antipodes in the fouth, correfpondent to thofe of the northern hemif- 
phere. Perhaps alfo a counterbalance of continents was as favourite 
a notion in the early ages as in modern. But however this error 
originated, the conclufion of d’Anville is remarkable : “ Nothing,” 
fays he, “ was lefs afcertained among the ancients, if we may judge 
“ from Ptolemy, than the account of fome voyages which were faid- 
“ to have been effedled round the continent of Africa by the fouth.” 
And parallel to this is the opinion of Voffius : “ Certain it is, 
“ whatever may be faid to the contrary, that the ancients were fo 
“ far from palling the Cape of Good Hope, that they never ,ap- 
“ proached it.” Both thefe opinions are likewife fupported by 
Strabo who fays, “ that all who have attempted this navigation 
“ either from the Red Sea or the Straits of Gades, have returned” 

*** Geog. Aneien. tom. iii. p. 68. **♦ Voffius ad Melam, p. 303. • Lib. I. p. 32. 

15 [without 



[without effecting their purpofe] ; and yet Strabo, while he afferts 
this, is as perfedly aflured that Africa was circumnavigable, as He- 
rodotus. In giving thefe opinions of Ptolemy, Strabo, and d’Anville, 
I feel myfelf fupported by the greateft authorities ancient and 
modern ; it is hoped, therefore, that the argument here aflumed will 
not be thought prefumptuous, more particularly as it derogates not 
fo much from Herodotus, as from the information he received 
in Egypt. 


PTOLEMY. 

XXV. It has been already fhewn by the table [p. 135.] that 
there is a general correfpondence between Ptolemy and the Perlplus, 
and their difagreement in particulars is not imputable to the 
authors themfelves, but to the age they lived in. In that age the 
geographer did not navigate, and the navigator had no fcience 
The geographer reckoned by degrees without obfervation the 
navigator reckoned by his day’s courfe. Modern navigators corred 
their dead reckoning by obfervation ; but in the early ages fcience 
and pradice had little conneftion : and yet fo far from their being 
any charge of error or negligence in this, that it is exactly the 
reverfe. We are not to condemn the miftakes of Ptolemy in longi- 
tude or latitude, but to revere the fcience, which applied the pheno- 
mena of the heavens to*the meafurement of the earth. The naviga- 
tor of the prefent hour is condu£led on principles firft eftablilhed by 

Every feaman knows that his dead that he liad no accounts to be depended on, at* 
reckoning amounts to nothing till it is cor- ottm? TVKtvms and therefore colk&ed 

re£^ed by obfervation. his latitudes from fimilar produ£lioa« in the 

Ptolemy, lib- i. c. 9. tells us e^cprefsly oppofite hemifpheres. 

Ptolemy. 
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Piolemy. The errors of his maps can no longer miflead, while hi;, 
principle muft be of the fame duration as navigation itfelf. I call 
the principle Ptolemy’s, becaufe he fixed it and brought it into ufe. 
Thales and Anaxagoras knew that the world was a fphere. Eratof- 
thenes drew' the firft parallel of latitude at Rhodes, and firft meafured 
a degree of a great circle upon the earth ; Hipparchus taught that the 
meafurement of the heavens was applicable to the earth. And Diof- 
corus and Marinus are both faid by Ptolemy to have delineated maps 
on principles fimilar to his owm ; though we may judge what thefe 
were, when he fays that Marinus had the latitude of fome places 
and the longitude of others, but fcarely one pofition where he could 
afcertain both. But if Ptotemy objects to the method of Marinus, 
■we are compelled to objedl to the method Ptolemy ufed to correct it j 
for he fays, that in going down the coafl; ef Africa, Marinus reckoned 
by the days’ courfe of the voyagers, and finding thefe carried Prafum 
to 35° fouth, he fhortened the eftimate, and placed that promontory 
under the tropick of Capricorn. He then enters into a long argu- 
ment to prove the infufficiency of this ftandard, and forms another 
for himfelf, by confidering the produdions of nature as fimilar, at 
equal diftances, on both fides the equator ; a ftandard certainly not 
lefs vague; and yet on this ground, and no other, he fixes Prafum 
in latitude 15° fouth. Now there is a very remarkable coincidence 
attends the conclufion of both thefe geographers ; for the Prafum of 
Ptolemy is precifely at Mofambique, and ftiat of Marinus at Cape 
Corrientes; and it is ftill more extraordinary that Mofambique ftiould 
be the laft of the Arabian fettlements in the following ages, and 
■Corrientes the limit of their knowledge. 


There were Arabs lower down at Sof^, but Mofambique may well lie ftyled the fell 
joF theb* colonies. 


Frora 
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From all the evidence I can colled, and all the clrcumftances I can 
combine, I find it impoffible to afcertain the fite of Prafum*"; but I 
have no hefitation in carrying it farther to the fouth than d’Anville 
does, or in fixing Corrientes as the fartheft pofllble boundary to all the 
knowledge of the ancients. The detail of Ptplemy goes to Rhaptum 
and no farther ; fo far he had journals, and the relation of navigators 
to condud him ; beyond that, the voyage did not in its regular courfe 
extend ; and if fingle veffels had at any time been carried to Prafum^ 
by the winds and currents, it was accidental. But it fhould feem that 
it was heard- of from the natives, or the Arabs, rather than feen, as all 
oircumftances and particulars end with Rhaptnm j and the remainder 
confifts<)f a fingle ftep to Prafum, that is, near feven degrees, without 
mention of a port, an anchorage, or. a fingle feature of the coaft. 

One thing, however, is certain, that the name of Prafum is 
familiar to Marinus, who is prior to Ptolemy, and is not known to 
the author of the Periplus. If, therefore, Ptolemy lived in the reign- 
of Adrian, and we have an intervening writer between him and 
our author, we cannot err more than a. very few years in afligning 
the date of the Periplus to the latter 'end of the reign of Claudius, 
or the beginning of that of Nero. There is a Diodorus Samius 
mentioned in Ptolemy from Marinus, who notices the courfe held 
by veffels from the Indus to the coaft of Cambay, and from Arabia 
to the coaft of Africa He afferts that in the former voyage they 

»» There are fome'coincidences fo extraor- (131 irrcconGnafeIc ; for, Marinus’s Prafum i* 
dinary, and fome contradiftions fo ftrong, in 23’ fouth, and Ptolemy’s in ly. Maiinus’s 
thatthechoiceiswhoUyataftand. Ptolemy line of coaft tends diredly to the fouth or 
condemns Marinus for making five thoufand fouth weft, Ptolemy’s to the eaft. ’Aoro Ji 
ftadia, i. e. five hundred miles between Rhap- p. 115. 

turn and Prafum; and yet he himfelf makes it *9o Pwlemy, lib. i. c. 9. Azinia the coal» 
(even degrees, which is almoft the fame thing, below Cape Gardcfan. 

But if they agree in this, their difference is 


failed 
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failed with the Bull in the middle of the heavens, and the Pleiades 
on the middle of the main yard, in the latter that they failed to 
the fouth, and the ftar Canobus, which is there called the Horfe. 
I can find no mention of this Diodorus Samius in any other author ; 
but whoever he is, if the date of his work could be fixed, it would 
go farther to afcertain the progrefs of the ancients, the navigation of 
Hlppalus, and the account of the Periplus, than any difcovery I have 
been able to make. I have realoned only from the materials before 
tne ; and if future Inquiry fhoiild develope Diodoi’us, it is not without 
great anxiety that I muft abide the iffue of the difcovery. 

Another circumftance highly worthy of attention is the argument 
of Ptolemy^®’, to invalidate the ehimate of a day’s courl'e. The 
ufual eftimate he ftates at five hundred ftadia for a day, and a thou- 
fand for a day and night ; he then mentions, from Marinus, a 
Diogenes who was one of the traders to India, and who, upon his 
•return, in his fecond voyage, after he had made Ar6mata^®\ was 
caught by the north eaft wind, and carried down the coaft for five and 
twenty days, till he reached the lakes from whence the Nile ifiues*”, 

that 


^9'* Kxt» fxscryii rrv xtgoiaw. 

*95 See lib. i. c. 9. 

It may be pv .per to cc amine the mon- 
^boIl upon this queilion. 

That there is a great lake inland from 
the coaft of Ajan, is a report of which we 
find traces in almoft all the accounts ancient 
or modem ; but where to fix it, or what it 
is, feems by no means afccrtained. D’An- 
ville notices fuch a lake on his map of Africa, 
and conjetftures that it may be the fource of 
the Obii, which iffues at Ajnpa^a and Pate. 


Ptolemy here makes it the origin of the Nile, 
and places it in 10® fouth and the Nubian 
geographer carries to 16'^, whieli is tlie lati^ 
tude of the Lake Maravi, while the fourcc 
that Bruce viiited is in 12^ north. Two and' 
twenty degrees is furcly too great a difference 
to fiippofe between the head of the White 
and the Blue River : neither is it probable 
that any fource of the Nile fhould be fouth of 
th.e mountains of Abyfiinia, which Runnel 
now fays are part of the great Belt that di- 

* Thf lakes In Ptolfemy are from 7“ to lo* fouth. 
The foarces of the Ndc are in 13" fouth. 


vides 



that is, nearly to Rhaptum he . then adds’ that Marinus mentions ' 

one Theophilus who frequented the coaft of Azania, and who was 
carried by a fouth weft wind from Rhapta to Aromata in twenty 
days. From thefe fafts Ptolemy argues, that as five and twenty 
days are attributed to the fliorter courfe, and twenty to the longer, 
there can be no ftated meafure of a day’s courfe to be depended on. 

I rauft own that to my conception they prove exadly the contrary ; 
for though a day’s courfe is certainly indefinite, where winds are 
variable, we now know that both thefe voyagers muft have.beencarried 
by the two oppofite monfaons, and that Diogenes loft his paflage by 
not arriving at Gardefan early enough to get into the Red Sea ; con- 
fequently he was hurried down to the fouth, and could not get into 
port till he was fomewhere about Pate or Melinda. The difference 
itfelf of twenty-five and twenty days is not fo great as to infift upon 
with feverky, and we muft Ilkewife add, that both voyages feem 'in 
confequence of furprize, and not the ordinary courfe of the naviga- 
tion. Mariners do not now, and certainly could not formerly, 


vidcs Africa, this Indeed is not impoflible, as 
the Indus and the Ganges both cut the great 
belt of Alia ; but it is highly improbable, on 
account of the vafl: fpace between. Neither 
does it make Ptolemy confilteut ; for though 
d’Anville Hill preferves Ptolemy’s fources of 
the 'White River in his map, and Renncll does 
notdifeard them. The lakes of thofe fources 
are placed in 6^riorth by d’Anville, and in a 
very different longitude from Ptolemy’s, while 
this lake of Ptolemy’s is in lo® fouth. And 
here d’Anville has a lake alfo, but of which he 
{peaks "rith great uncertainty. See Ptol. lib- U 
c. 9. But Ptolemy, in the 17th chapter, <x- 
prefsly Hates that this lake is not near the 


coaft but far inland. D’Anville’s earlieft 
notice of this lake, called Maravl, is in a map 
which he compofed for Le Grande’s traufla- 
tion of Lobo, in 1728. 

Ptolemy fays, the Promontory of Rhapta 
was a little to the fouth weft. 

The fadls are fo cunous that I have 
great plea fu re in Hating them to the reader., 
and propofnig them to the conridera,tion of 
any Englifti officer who may be accidentally 
brought on this coaft. I muft notice alfo 
that Diogenes and Theophilus are both 
Greek names ; a leading proof that even un- 
der the Romans, this trade was chiefly in ;thc 
hands of Egyptian Greeks. 


B B 
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reckon by an individual, but a general run j and when they are m 
the fweep of the trade winds or the monfoons, though the force of 
the wind is not perfedfly or conftantly equal, it is fo generally fubjed; 
to calculation, as to vary but a few days in very extenfive paflages. 
This fort of eftimate all feamen have in fuch voyages, and on fuch 
coafts as they frequent. And thofe who know how nearly the 
computation of all feamen approaches to the truth, will certainly 
allow more precifion in the accounts of Marinus and the Periplus 
before us, than Ptolemy is willing to concede. On this point we 
have a moft remarkable coincidence to notice ; for as Marinus ftates 
the paflage of Diogenes from Aromata to the lakes at five and 
twenty days, the Periplus affigns exadly the fame number from 
Opone to Rhaptum upon a diftance as nearly equal as poffible. 
The conclufion from this is incontrovertible ; for it has already been 
Ihewn, that the courfes of the journal agree with the adual extent 
of the coaft, and if the paflage of Diogenes agrees with the day’s 
courfes, it is impoflible to admit the fcepticifm of Ptolemy. 

But, from his rejection of the eftimate, we may proceed to his 
contradidion of the fads j for in his feventeenth chapter he con- 
troverts the whole account of Marinus’*”, and as far as we can 
colied, his account was in union with the Periplus. The reafons 
for admitting the ftatement of the Periplus are contained in the 
whole of the preceding pages. The reafon for doubting Ptolemy 
is, that his account is not confiftrent with his own detail of the 

coaft, 

*9* From Gardefan to Melinda or PatE plus, from finding liis great agreement with it, 

99 From d*Affui to Quiloa. and that the objeiElions which Ptolemy brings 

9® I had once conceived an opinion that againfl Marinus in the feventeenth chapter ap- 
Mvinns might be the true author of the Peri- ply very nearly to the Periplfis. But I am 

convinced 
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coaft nor confonant to the knowledge of it, which we have at pre- 
fent. Kc fets out with faying, that the merchants who trade between 
Arabia Felix and Aromata, Azania, and Rhapta, give a different 
ftatement from that of Marinus. They mention that the courfe 
from Aromata to Rhapta is fouth weft; but from Rhapta to Prafum 
fouth eaft. This indeed would hold good for a fmall bend of the 
coaft, but upon the Teven degrees which Ptolemy affigns to the 
interval is diredlly falfe ; for the general inclination from Gardefan 
to the Cape of Good Hope is fouth weft upon the whole ; and this 
turn which he affumes to the fouth eaft, feems only to prepare it for 
the curve he gives it all round the Antarctic Ocean. He then adds, 
that the village Panon is next to Aromata, and that Opone is fix days 
from Panon. If there be not a corruption of the text here, or a great 
error in our conftruftion of it, this is in dire£t oppofition to his own 
table as well as the Periplus. For his table gives only five minutes 
difference between the two. He next mentions Zengifa, Mount 
Phalangis, and the bay called Apocopa, which it requires two courfes 
of twaity-four. hours to pafs. Then the Little Coaft of three 
fimilar courfes, and the Great Coaft of five; then two more to 
Eflina, one to Serapion, and three more acrofs a bay to Rhapta. 
Niki, he adds, lies at the commencement of this bay next to Sera- 
pion. And laft of all he notices a river called Rhaptum, with a 
city of the fame name, the metropolis of Barbaria, with a vaft bay 
which muft be paffed to reach Prafum, where the fea is very fhoal 
and round Prafum is the country of the Anthropophagi. Now the 

convinced this opinion esnnot be defended^ for ^ Pag’C 1 1 1« ^ 

Mannuswa8nonavigator,butageographer;and fays Marcian, Bf»x*** 

Marinus knew or had heaid of Prafum, which p. 8. 
the author of the Periplus certainly had not. 
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meaning of this language, if I nntierftand it right, is, that at Rhap- 
tum is the laft fettlement of the Arabs, and that Prafum is in the 
country of t'le Negroes, for fo I interpret Anthropophagi. This is 
not exprelfed indeed, but is fo perfectly confident with the Peri- 
plus that it can hardly be difputed. 

The difference that there is between this detail of the coafl and 
that of the Periplus, will be bed feen by confulting the table (p. 136.); 
but whatever it may be, it contributes more to edablifli that journal 
by its general concurrence, than it detracts from it by difagreeinent 
in particulars. It appears to me, whether from prediledion to my 
author, I cannot fay, that Ptolemy had a journal before him but a 
worfe. I fee the correfpondence between the two, but more con- 
fidence in the Periplus. 1 fee likewife more circumdances in this, 
more charadlers, and more intelligence, which perfuades me that it 
is written by one who performed the voyage, while Ptolemy relates 
after another. The reafoning, therefore, which he builds on this, 
to corredl Marinus, appears of lefs weight; for we find all .the 
didances of- the Periplus correlpondent to the adlual nature of the 
coad at prefent ; and whatever failure there may be in the applica- 
tion of it to particulars, the leading charadlers, fuch as the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Ras-Feel, Gardefan, DafTui, Cape Baxas, the Coad 
of Seven Rivers, and the Zanguebar Iflands are fo clear and manifed, 
that the outline may be confidered as perfe^d, whatever error there 
may be in the filling up. To my own mind the evidence is com- 
plete ; but every author who compiles from the labours of others, 
without vifiting the countries of which he treats, mud fubjed the 
fpeculations of the clolet to the determination of navigators on the 
fpot. To this law I fubmit my inquiries mod chearfully, foliciting 

information 
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information without fear of the refult, and ready to ftand correded 
by every intelligent officer who will make this work the conapanion 
of his voyage. One farther obfervation is all that remains in this 
part of my difcuffion, which is, the peculiarity that Prafum, fignify- 
ing Green, fhould point out a green cape for the termination of 
ancient knowledge on the eaftern fide of the vaft continent of Africa, 
while another Green Cape (Cape Verde) ffiould have been for many 
years the boundary of modern navigation on the weftern fide. If 
I am not miftaken, Cape Verde has its name from its verdant ap- 
pearance when firft feen by the Portuguefe ; otherwife it might have 
been thought that thofe who firft reached it had annihilated the great 
triangle like Juba and Pliny, and thought they had arrived at the 
Green Cape of the ancients. This will not appear an idle 
obfervation to thofe who are converfant with the ancient geographers^ 
and who know that they found, as already noticed, a weftern Horn 
and Cerne on both fides the continent, and a Thule from the Ork- 
neys to the Pole. But there is another view in mentioning it, which 
is, that fome future navigator,- with this clue to dired him, may, 
when he is going up the Mofambique paflage, ftill find fome 
charaderiftick greennefs, either in the colour of the fea, or on the 
continent, which may enable him to point out the Prafum of the 
ancients. This is a point I cannot afcertain to my own fatisfadion, 
but it cannot be farther fouth than Corrientes, nor farther north than 
Quiloa or the Zanguebar Iflands. Englifli Ihips generally leave the 
coaft before they are fo far north, but accident may carry fome 

3=3 nfaircv figniTics a Leek, but it is alfo may poffibly allude to fuch weeds found in 
ufed fot a fea weed of the fame colour, and this fca. 

curious 
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curious obferver to the fpot, which he may recognize, by knowing 
previoufly where he is to fearch, and what he is to fearch for. 


DISCOVERIES of the Portuguese. 

i 

XXVI. With veflels of the moft perfedb conftrudion to en- 
counter all the dangers of the fea, with inftruments of all kinds to 
afcertain the place of the velTel, with officers equal to every fervice, 
not only from their intrepidity but their (kill, a voyage performed 
in three years from Europe to the Red Sea, round fuch a continent 
as Africa, for the firft time, would have added no fmall degree of 
luftre even to the reputation of a Cook : and yet fuch a voyage is 
imputed to the Phenicians in an age when they had neither charts or 
inftruments, when they had no veflels fit for a navigation beyond 
the Red Sea, or the limit of the monfoons. But to judge of the 
difficulty of fuch an undertaking for the firft time, we cannot form 
our eftimate upon better grounds, than by a brief recapitulation of 
the obftacles furmounted by the Portuguefe, and by obferving that 
the attainment of the lame objetft coft them almoft a century, which 
the Phenicians are faid to have reached in the Ifiort fpace of three 
years. 

Of the progrefs of this difcovery it will be neceflTary to trace little 
more than the dates Prince Henry, fifth fon of John the firft, 
king of Portugal, took up his fefidence at Sagrez, near Cape Saint 
Vincent, about the year 1406. The hiftory of his difcoveries is 
familiar to every one, but, like the hiftory of all others who are the 

See Faria and Oforius in init. Barbofa and Alvarez, in Ramnfio, Bruce, Mickle’s LuCad, 
and Caftaneda. 

favourites 
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favourites of mankind, it is not fufficient to give him his due merit, 
which is fuperlative, but it muft be enhanced by hyperbole. It is 
not true that in his day there was no geography but in the poets’”’, 
that he is the inventor of the aftrolabe and the compafs, or the 
firft that put thefe inftruments into the hands of mariners : but he 
was bred a mathematician, and he procured the beft charts and beft 
inftruments the age afforded. He improved upon or correded 
every one of them, and he taught the application of them in the 
beft manner to the commanders employed in his fervice. 

This great man, with one obje(ft always in his mind, diftraded 
by no other cares of the world, never married, never incontinent, 
was determined, by his regard to religion, to fubvert the power of 
the Mahometans, and by the love of his country to acquire for her 
that trade which had enriched Venice and the maritime ftates of 
Italy. Thefe were his views, and this was his merit. It was no^ 
accident but fyftem that carried the fleets of Portugal to the Eaft 
Indies, and Columbus to the Weft. When Henry firft commenced 
his operations. Cape Nun, in latitude 28° 40' o", was the limit of 
European knowledge on the coaft of Afiica. This Cape is juft 
beyond the boundary of Morocco, and the Portuguefe knowledge 
of it was derived from their wars with the Moors of Barbary. Com- 


3® 5 Bruce and Mickle. 

See on the Aftrolabe, note infra. 

307 I cannot help mentioning a circumftance 
which contributes much to our national ho- 
nour. Pietro della Valle who failed both in 
Englllh and Portuguefe ftiips in the Eaft In- 
dies about 1620, obfcrves that the Portu- 
guefc mafters and pilots made a myftery of 
their knowledge, whereas on board the Eng- 


lilh fhips all the youths on board were Turn- 
xnoned to take the obfervatiou at noon ; their 
books and calculations were then likewife cor- 
reAed. Purchafe mentions this in fome in»^ 
ftru6kions given by the merchants to the com- 
manders they employed ; and here, perhaps, 
we may trace a caufe why the fcience has 
always been encreafing among the Engliih, 
and declining among the Portuguefe. 

mencing 
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menclng the line of his difcoveiy from hence, in 1418 two of his 
officers reached Cape Boyador, in latitude 26 " 30' o". The fame 
effort reftored to geography the Canaria of Pliny, or gave that 
name to the iflands which retain it ftill, and lie between Nun and 
Boyador. Boyador, however, was not doubled till 1434. It was, 
fays Faria, a labour of Hercules; and it was not till 1442 that the 
difcovery was advanced to Rio-del-Ouro, under the tropick of Cancer. 
This name points to the acquifition of gold ; and hiftory mentions 
that the duff of that precious metal was here firft offered as a ran- 
fom for fome of the natives who had been taken prifoners. Upon 
the return of thefe veffels to PortugaT'* the fight of gold produced 
an emotion much more effedtual than all the exhortations of Prince 
Henry had been able to excite; a company^’® was immediately 
formed at Lagos, and the progrefs of difcovery was enfured whether 
Henry had lived or died. This is the primary date to which we 
may refer that turn for adventure which fprung up in Europe, 
which pervaded all the ardent fpirits in every country for the two 
fucceeding centuries ; and whieh never ceafed till it had united the 
four quarters of the globe in commercial intercourfe. Henry had 
ftood alone for almoft forty years, and had he fallen before thefe 
few ounces of gold reached his country, the fpirit of difcovery might 
have periflied with him, and his defigns might have been condemned 
as the dreams of a vifionary ; but he lived till 1463, and in the years 
1448 and 1449 had the fatisfadlion to fee his difeoveries extended 

Bnice obferves, this muft have come were employed in the future difeoveries, till 
from the country farther fouth, voL ii. p. the time of Bartholomew Diaz, the firft cir^ 

It wdl appear hereafter that a John cumnavigator of Africa, in 1487. Thus .was 
Diaz was one of the firft partners of this the connexion formed between the difcovery 
Company, and from him fevei al of the family of Rio-del-Ouro and the Cape of Good Hope- 

to 
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to Cape Verde, (in latitude i4''45'd",) to the Cape Verde iflands and 
the A9ores. This cape was likewife doubled, and fome progrefs is 
fuppofed to have been made as far fouth as to the equator, but Cape 
Verde may be confidered as the limit of Henry’s difcoveries. He 
is defervedly celebrated by all writers as the reviver of naviga- 
tion, and the great founder of that commerce which has raifed 
the maritime power of Europe above all the other nations in 
the world. 

After the death of Henry his defigns languifhed during the reign 
of Alonzo, but the fpirit of adventure was not fupprefled. In 1471 
the difcoveries extended to Cape Gonzales beyond the equator, and 
terminated with this reign at Cape Saint Catherine, in latitude 
2° 30' o" fouth John the fecond fucceeded to the throne in iq8i ; 
and revived the purfuits of Henry with all the ardour of their author. 
In 1484 his fleets reached Congo and penetrated to 22° fouth. 
It was in Benin that the firft account of Abyfiinia was received, and 
nearly about the fame'time John fent out Bartholomew Diaz with 
three fhips, who firft circumnavigated the extreme point of Africa, 
and difpatched Covilham in fearch of India by Egypt and the Red Sea. 
The date of Diaz’s expedition is fixed in i486, nearly eighty years 
after the commencement of Henry’s plan, and the expedition of Co- 
vilham is afljgned to 1487 I have recapitulated thefe fads and 
dates not for the purpofe of repeating a hiftory known to every one, 
but that the reader may compare the difficulty of profecuting this dif- 

3*0 Mickle xxxix. from Faria, vol. i. p. 21. failed in confequence of Covilliam's inteJli- 
See his charafter, p. i8. gence, which is diredly contraiy to the teiii- 

3* * Faria, vol. i. p. 2o, 2 1 . mony of Faria^ Caftancda, Alvarez, and Mickle. 

Thefe dates are of confequence; becaufe When Covilham wrote he certainly did not 
Bruce, vol. ii. p. io8. fuppofes Diaz to have know of Diaz’s fuccefs* 

C C 
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covery by the Portuguefe, with the facility attributed to the attempt 
of the Pheniclans, In their three years’ navigation. 

But Covilham^'^ is a name of fuch importance, his hiftory fo 
extraordinary, and his account fo connected with the Periplus, 
that to pafs him in filence would be an unpardonable omiffion.- 
John II. in the beginning of his reign had fent two friars, one of 
the order of St. Francis, and the other John of Lifbon, with a third 
who was a layman, into the Eaft in order to difcover India by land. 
Thefe travellers went, for want of the Arabick language, no farther 
than Jerufalem. In the year i486 or 1487 he therefore fent John 
Pedreio de Covilham and Alonfo de Payva on the fame fervice ; and 
after them two Jews, Abraham of Beja and Jofeph of Lamego. As 
nothing can &ew the folicitude of the king more than thefe cirttim- 
ftances, fo nothing can prove his penetration more than this choice 
of* Covilham ; he was a foldier, he had ferved in Africa, had been 
an ambaftadOT to Morocco, and had acquired the Arabick language 
to perfection. In obedience to his fovereigrt he departed from 
Lifbon*’*, and took the route of Barcelona and Naples, and thence 
by Rhodes and Alexandria to Cairo. He there joined a party of 
Mograbin Mahometarts, and went in their company to Tor, 
Suakem, and Aden. At Aden he embarked for Cananor on the 
eoaft of Malabar, and vifited Ormuz, Goa, and Calicut. He faw 

CaBed de Covilham from the name of Alvatez fejrs he confeffed him in 1521, thirty- 
his bath place. Oforius always writes John three years after he had entered the country. 
Pelreib. SeevoL i. p. 147. s'S Alvarez in Ramufio, vol. i. p. iqi. 227. 

Caftaneda, p. 2 . €t feq. 

^‘5 I coUea that Covaham entered Abyf- 3.7 j^oors of Earbaty, Weftern Atabs. 
fania m 1488 from Altiiita in Ramufio ; for 
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the pepper and ginger *'*, h& heard of cloves and cinnamon. After this 
he returned to the coaft of Africa, touched at Zeila, and went down 
the coaft as low as Sofala, the laft refidence of the Arabs, and the limit 
of their knowledge in that age, as it had been in the age cf the Peri- 
plus. The Arabs of Govilham’s age knew indeed that the fea was 
navigable to the Jbutb iveji^ as their earlier countrymen did when the 
author of the Periplus was in the country, but they knew not where it 
ended. With this intelligence, and what he could colled of the 
Ifland of the Moon; or Madagafcar, he relairned by Zeila, Aden, 
and Tor to Caira At Cairo he met the two Jews, Abraham of 
Beja and Jofe^ of Lamego, by whom he lent an account of the 
i-nteihgence he fead coUeded to the king, and in the letter which 
contained it, he added. 

That the fhips which failed down the coaft of Guinea might 
“ be fure of reaching the termination of the continent, by perfifting 
** in a courfe to the fouth ; and that when they fhould anrive in the 
" Eaftem Ocean, their beft diredion muft be to inquire Sc^da 

and the Ifland of the Moon.” 

It is this letter above all other information which with equal 
juftice and with equal honour alfigns the theoretical difcovery toCovil- 
ham as the pradical to Diaz and Gama; for Diaz returned without 
hearing any thing of India though he had paflTed the cape; and 
Gama did not fail till after the intelligence of Covilham had ratified 
the difeovery of Diaz. 


318 What a teftiiBony do thcfe two words the defigns of John ? Alvarez iu?enis to wntc 
give of his veracity, and what a variety of what Covilham di£latcd. Alvarez, p. 237. 
conneded circumftances do they fugged to Caftancda, p. 2. 

thofe who know the country, the trade, and 

C C 2 
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Covilham was not to receive the reward of his fervices ; one part 
of his commiflion he had not executed, which was, to vifit Abyf- 
fmia ; he returned, therefore, from Cairo to Ormuz, and from 
Ormuz once more to Aden, where he waited till he found the 
means of introdu< 3 ;ion into Abyffinia. Here he was received 
with kindnefs, but hence he was never to return ; for in Abyffinia 
he was found by Alvarez the almoner to the embaffy of John de 
Lima, in 1525, who obferves that the king had given him a wife 
and lands, and that he was beloved by the people as much as by 
the fovereign ; but that his return was for ever precluded. He 
folicited John de Lima, and John interceded with the king in vain. 
I dwell with a melancholy pleafure on the hiftory of this man, 
(whom Alvarez defcribes ftill as a brave foldier and a devout Chrift- 
ian,) when I reflect upon what muft have been his fentiments on 
hearing the fuccefs of his countrymen in confequence of the difcovery 
to which he fo effentially contributed. ‘They were fovereigns of the 
ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Malacca: 
he was ftill a prifoner in a country of Barbarians. 

There is a circumftance attached to the hiftory of Covilham of 
great geographical importance, which is the map or chart com- 
mitted to his charge by Emanuel, at that time prince and after- 
wards king of Portugal, which was copied and compofed by the 
licentiate Calzadilia, afterwards bifliop of Vifeo, a dodlor Rodrigo, 
and a Jew named Mofes, with great fecrecy in the houfe of Peter 

3*® See the work of Alvare* in Ramufio, Duca. See Caftaneda, p. i, 2, 3. 

toL i. Alvarez in Ramufio, vol. i. p. 236. 
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of Alcazova. . This map was put into Covilham’s hands with 
orders to make his way, if poflible, into Abyflinia, and dif- 
cover whether there was a palTage round the extremity of Afri- 
ca, which the framers of the map afferted to be practicable, 
on the authority of fome obfcure information which they had 
collected. 

Bruce alTerts *** that Covilham fent home from Cairo a map which 
be had received from a Moor in India, in which the Cape, and all 
• the cities round the coaft were exaCtly reprefented. But whence 
Bruce draws this account I cannot »difcover j and if there was fuch a 
map among the Moors it muft be a fiftion,. for. none of them had 
ever paflW Corrientes by fea j and cities there are none for 


I imagine it is the compoiition of this 
map which has induced Micitle to fay, that 
the Aftroldbe vras invented by two Jews, 
Rodrigo and Jofeph at Lifbon ; and I have 
little doubt that the ufage of the word /iftro- 
labe deceived him, or the author from whom 
he copied. The primary meaning of Aftro- 
labe was an armillary fphere. Ptolemy re- 
duced this to a planifphere ; and yet the njune 
of Aftrolabe continued till it became applied 
to maps like his in ftereographick projedlion. 
The Sea Aftrolabe is a different iuftrument, 
for taking the altitude of the fun, ftars> See, 
It is a ring with a moveable index. See 
Chambers’s Di^lionary, in voce. This laft 
fort of Aftrolabe is deferibed in Chaucer’s 
treatife on that fubje6t, which bears date 
1391 ; fo that if Mickle means this inftru- 
ment, it could be no invention of the Jewifh 
do£for’s. See Chaucer, Urry’s edition, p 440. 
and that he does mean it, I refer to his own 
words, Lufiad, p. 193. Note P. where he 
quotes di Barros, Dec. i. lib. iv, c. 2. I can- 
not refer to di Barros ; but in Alvarez ( Ra- 


raufio, voL i. p. 236.) 1 find the circumftance 
of this map by Caftadilia, with the name of 
Rodrigo and Mofes the Jew, ,whom I fuppofe 
to be the Jofeph of Mickle. Purchas, voL ii. 
b. ii p. 8. fpeaks with much more propriety j 
he fays the Aftrolabe was applied formerfy 
only to aftronomical purpoies, but was ac- 
commodated to the ufe of mariners by Martin 
Bohemus, a fcholar of Regiomontanus, at the 
fuggeftion of John king of Portugal. 

Et dipaflare un di loro ncll’ Ethiopia 
a vedere il paefe del Prete Janni et fe ne i fuoi 
mari fufle notitia alcuna che ft pofle paftare nc 
man, de ponente, perche li detti Dottori dice- 
vano haveme frovafa non Jo che memoria* 

3*4 iq 3_ Caftaiicda, p, 3. fays 

that Covilham fet down the names of places 
in the chart he carried with him, allcii HI 
written. 

*‘3 Howbeit there appeared unto them no 
“ townes within this land, by reafon that along 
“ thofe coafts theicure none ibituated.” Ca- 
ftaneda, p* 8. ‘‘ but further within there be 
“ townes and villages.” 
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aljnoft twenty degrees from Corrientes to the Cape, or from the 
Cape for twenty degrees to the northward on the weftern coaft. 

That fitSlitious maps of this fort might exift both in tlie Indies 
and Europe, among Mahometans and Chriftians, is highly pro- 
bable, for it was a prevailing notion in all ages, that Africa was 
circumnavigable. And it has been repeatedly noticed in this work, 
that on both cdafts, when the voyagers reached the limit of dif- 
covery, the report of the place w^as always in favour of a paflage. 
We may allow even more than this, and fay, that the natives liad 
gone by land much farther to the fouth than the navigators by 
fea ; and that their accounts were almoft unanimous in maintaiidng 
the fame aflertion. The ftrongeft evidence I have found of this 
is that which the Portuguefe afterwards report pf Benomotapa^ a 
great nation when they arrived in Africa, and the remnant of a 
much greater, which had poffefled cities of great extent and regular 
buildings ; and from which it was faid there were public roads 
running far to the weft and quite down to the Cape We are 
not to believe thefe reports, perhaps, in their full extent ; but tli^ 
ruins of great buildings feem authenticated ; and the exiftenco of gold 
and gold mines is univerfally aflerted. Here is Bruce’s Ophir 


The communication between the Orien- 
tal and Atlantick Ocean feems to be intimated 
in Abulfeda, (p. 50. Gagnicr’s tranflation, 
MS. in the Bodleian,) but it is fo obfeure that 
1 am not certain that I comprehend it even in 
the tranflation. 

This feems to appear from AlEdriffi, 
p* 28. etfcq. where he mentions Sofala, and 
feveral other places beyond it with great ob- 
Icurity. 

See Ed. Barbofa in, Raraufio, voL i, 
j). 288. et fcq. Barbofa mentions fuch a road ; 


that it went far fouth may be very true; but 
hardly to the cape. 

3Z9 peye Dos Santos in Lobovs hiftory of 
Abyflinia, finds a Eiira or Afura inland from 
Sofala, and concludes it to be Ophir, p. 261. 
Fr. td. He finds alfo all that Solomon 
brought into Judea except peacocks ; but his 
commentator obferves that Thiikkiim, the 
Hebrew term, may be tranflated peroquets as 
well as peacocks. I leave the voyage to Ophir 
for the difculfion of others, obferving only that 
the circumfiances attending it are in favour of 
Africa, though Goffelin confines it to Sabea. 

the 
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the tradition of the queen of Sheba the coaft of Sofala, and the 
great river of Cuama. 

Such a nation as this, while in a flourifhing ftate, we can fuppofe 
to have extended its communications far to the weft and to the 
fouth, with roads both ways as far as their caravans could find pur- 
chafers to invite them. With this nation the Mahometans of Sofala 
and Mofambique muft of neceifity be connedled ; and if they had a 
map or chart of the cape, from the information of this nation it 
ftluft have been colledled. It is the mention of cities in this map 
which alone makes us fufped that it was the produft of their 
own imagidationi Maps of this fort are fuppofed to have been 
framed a» iteadily in Europe as in Afia. And one of thefe Mickle 
fpeaks of in' the introdudion to his tranflation of the Lufiad in the 
following terms : 

“ Antony Galvan relates that FrancifcO de Soufa Tavanes told 
“ him, that Don Ferdinand told him, that in 1526 he found in the 
“ monaftery of Acobafa a chart of Africa an hundred and twenty 
« years old, which was faid to be copied from one at Venice, which 
** alfo was believed to have been copied from one of Marco Polo, 
“ which, according to Ramufio, marked the Cape of Good 

Hope.” 

Mickle confiders this as a mere report calculated to deprive pwince 
Henry and the kings of Portugal of the honour of the difcovery ; 
and its date of 1526, almoft thirty years after the difcovery had 

This tradition might well extend to this had conquefts in Arabia, and connexions with 
eountry before the arrival of the Mahomeuns Egypt, and in the interior of Africa to the 
on the coaft, from the early Arabs, and much Weft and fouth. 
more ftrongly from the Abyffinians, who in J*' Introd. p. xxxiv. 
tbeic better days do certainly appear to have 


adlually 
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adually taken place, affords full ground for the fufpiclon. But let us 
fuppofe that the depided travels of Marco Polo, which adorned one 
of the churches at Venice adually contained the Cape of C4ood 
Hope, or rather the extreme point of Africa, it proves nothing. It 
fhews only that the prevailing notion of the circumnavigation pre- 
vailed at Venice, as it had done many centuries before in Greece 
and Rome, and that it was inferted into this chart from the imagina- 
tion of the draftfman. 

Marco Polo himfelf was too wdfe and too faithful a traveller to 
affert this. We have his work ; and we find his language perfedly 
in harmony with that of Scylax and the Periplus. “ Beyond the 
“ iflands of Magaftar and Zanzibar,” fays he, “ there is no farther 
“ navigation fouthward becaufe the fea runs there with great 
“ velocity to the fouth, fo that it would be impoflible for any 
“ veffel to return.” It mull -be here noticed, that as he writes 
Magaftar and Madaftar for Madagafcar, fo under the name of 
Zanzibar he comprehends the main coaft of Africa, which ftill takes 
the fame name, and carries it to the extent of two thoufand miles. 
Whatever error there may be in this, his mention of the current 


33 ^ In the church of Saint Michael de Mu- 
rano near Venice. Ram. vol. ii. Dichiaratione^ 
p. 17. 

There was a Poitiigiiefe verfion of 
Marco Polo publilhed in Portugal in 150Z, 
by a gentleman of the court, attendant on 
£leonora, queen of Emanuel, who likewife 
publiihed the account of Nicolas dei Contes 
or Conti, and of Hierome de Saint Etienne. 
This publication, in 1502, makes it highly 
probable that Marco Polo’s work was known 
in Portugal previous to the voyage of Diaz» 
and was now publiihed when it could not in- 


terfere with the glory of the difeovery, and 
might give information of the countries in the 
eaft. 

It is to be obferved that the reading of 
this paffage is veiy different in Ramufio from 
that of Bergeron. But both agree in dating 
the impetuofity of the current to the fouth* I 
have followed Ramufio, as I always do , in pre- 
ference to other tranflators. See Ramufio, 
vol. ii. M. Polo, lib. iii. c. 35. Bergeron, 
cap. 39. See the account of this map, Ramu- 
fio, vol. ii. Dickiaratione, p* 17* 


between 
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between Madagafcar and the continent is an illuftrious truth, the 
more remarkable as M. Polo was never on this coaft himfelf, but muft 
have derived his knowledge of the fa£l from the Malays or Arabs, 
who were the, only navigators of the Indian Ocean in his age. And 
the reafon afligned for their not paffing to the fouth, though they 
knew there were [lands or] iflands in that quarter, is the very fame 
which the Arabs of Sofala and Mofambique gave to the Portuguefe 
at their arrival on the coaft. The whole of this is confiftent with 
the knowledge of the Greeks and Arabs, which terminated at Pra- 
fum ; and in all ages the current of the Mofambique Channel appears 
to have been an infuperable barrier to all but the Phenicians of 
Herodotus. 

Such is the account of Marco Polo himfelf, and let us next con- 
fider the celebrated map of his travels which was preferved at Venice, 
and which was probably one of the moft efficient caufes which 
led to the difcoveries of the Portuguefe. Ramufio has preferved the 
hiftory of this, and as his book is not in every body s hands, the 
reader will perhaps he gratified by the ipfcrtion of his account. 

In the church of St. Michael di Murano near Venice, there was a 
cafe”’ or cabinet near the choir, which contained this map that 
attraded the particular notice of all travellers who came to Venice. 
The map was compofed by a lay-brother ” of the convent, from 
another map or chart which had been brought home by Marco 
Polo and his father, on their return from Tartary The original 
had been disfigured, and brought into difrepute by the infection of 
a variety of things too modern for the age, and ridiculous in their 

’U Armara, Armolre. Converfo. Cataio. 

D D appearance ; 
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appearance ftill it was evident when the work of M. Polo came to 
be read again and cnniidered, that this map and chart was compofed 
by him or under his diredfion. The artift therefore who undertook 
to dopy and reform it, leaving out the abfurdities, and adding the 
longitude and latitude, which the original had wanted, framed the 
mip which is now preferved in the church of St. Michael, and which 
is vifited as the compolition of Marco Polo himfelf. In this map 
a variety of curious particulars are obferved, unknown before, or at 
leaft to the ancients ; and more efpecially that towards the Antardfick 
circle, where Ptolemy had placed his unknown fouthern continent 
without fea; there appeared in this map, made fo many years ago, 
the fea furrounding the extremity of Africa, fo that a paflage from 
the Indian Ocean into the Atlantic feems to have been known in the 
time of Marco Polo, though there was no name given to that 
promontory which the Portuguefe afterwards called the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Three queftions arife out of this account, ift. Whether the delinea- 
tion of the Cape in the copy is a proof that it exifted in the original, 
adly. Whether this copy .is the original from which the bifhop of 
Vifeo’s map or chart was taken, which was delivered to Covilham; 
and 3 dly, Whether the bifhop of Vifeo’s map is that which is 
mentioned by Bruce. 

Firft. It certainly does feem probable that the report concerning 
the terminajtion of Africa in a cape was as current in Afia and the 
Indies as in Europe. That either the Chinefe or the Malays did 

As the old maps contain monfters both &c. might have been the additions here com- 
on land and fea, fo it is highly probable the plained of. 

Ruck ofM. Polo, lib. ui, c. 35* sind Grffins, Terra Auflralis incognita. 

13 navigate 
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na-vlgate the ocean as far as Madagafcar, and the coaft of Zanguebar 
is evident ; for Marco Polo was not there himfelf, and could have his 
account onl7 from them or from Arabs whom he might meet 
with on the coaft of Malabar from Arabia or Africa. It fliould 
feem however rather from the former than the latter, for as Marco 
Polo is the firft author who introduced the name of Madagafcar 
into Europe, fo is it probable that this title is not given to it by the 
natives, but by the Chinefe, Malays, or Hindoos. In confirmation 
of this we find in Cook’s comparative vocabulary, drawn up by Mr. 
Marfden, that the Malay numerals, and fome other radical words, 
are ftill current in that illand. Now if the Malays traded to this, 
iflandji.or the coaft of Zanguebar, they muft have had intercourfe 
with the Arabs fettled there ; and that the Arabs did believe the 
poflibility of a circumnavigation has been proved already, both from 
their obfervation of the interior, and from fuch intelligence as they 
might derive from Bepomotapa. From fame of thefe fources there 
can be little doubt that. Mjp-co Polo, if his map or chart cont^ned the 
continent cf Ajfirica, might alfign ^ termination to the coaft, and 
convert that into fea which Ptolemy and his copiers had afligned to 
their fouthern continent. 

But there is a ftronger argument for believing that this African 
Cape was in the original of M. Polo, and not introduced by the 
artift who copied it, which is, that M. Polo himfelf fpeaks of the 
coaft of Zanzibar, not as the continent, but as an ifland two thou- 


3 ^® The Arabs had been in India 600 years fprcad on the coaft of Malabar and Ceylon, 
before the Portuguefe arrived at Calicut, ac- that their fuperftitions had been adopted by the 
cording to the Portuguefe accounts, and we natives previous to his age. 
know from Pliny, that they were fo fettled or i** He writes Madaftar or Magaftar. 

fand 
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land miles in circumference whatever error there may be in this, 
it is felf-evident, that if he made it an ifland, he muft give it a 
termination on the fouth, as well as on the other three quarters ; 
and if he delineated this, that fouthern boundary muft be the very 
limit of Africa, which Ramufio fays the copy contained. It is for this 
reafon moft efpecially, that we ought to admit the fa(ft ; and if the 
faft is admitted, to M. Polo muft be afligned the honour of firft 
giving this intelligence to Europe, and of opening the way for the 
difeoveries of the Portuguefe. 

Secondly. What the map was which was compofed for the ufe 
of Covilham by , Calzadilia, afterwards bilhop of Vifeo, by Dr. 
Rodrigo and the Jew Mofes, cannot be determined without better 
materials from Portugal than are in my pofleflion ; but there is great 
reafon to believe, that the principal fource of that work was the 
map of Marco Polo, becaufe the firft printed edition of his work 
was in Portuguefe, dated Lifbon ijo2, by a gentleman in the court 
of Eleonora, wife' of Emanuel ; and this being only four years after 
the voyage of Gama, when every fpirit was roufed by the difeovery, 
it feems highly probable that the intelligence contained in this book 
was in poflTeflion of the court of Portugal previous to the expedition, 
and had been made ufe of by the kings of that country, for the 
purpofe of inftrufling and enccairaging thofe who were employed 
upon that fervice. 

It is to be obferved, that the original work of Marco Polo was, 
compofed in Italian by a Genoefe, who took his inftnuftions from 
the mouth of the author, when a prifoner at Genoa, about the 


*■** Atomo. 


year 



year 1300. From this Italian copy a Latin tranflation was made at 
Bologna, and publiftied in MS. two copies of which were preferved, 
one in the Library of the Canons of Latran at Padua ; the other at 
Colonia in Brandenburg, in the Library of the Elector. Both copies 
are fuppofed to be nearly the fame, but differ from another which 
was made at Bafle. Thefe are all manufcripts, but from one of thefe 
it may well be imagined that a copy had been procured by the Por- 
tuguefe, during almoft the whole century that their mind was fet 
upon this objed;, from the firft attempt of prince Henry in 1406, 
to the voyage of Gama in 1497. The edition of this work from 
the prefs, fo early as 1502, in Portugal feems to confirm this, and as 
the circumnavigation was completed, it could now no longer be 
concealed, nor could any future adventurer detrad from the honour 
of the difcovery. Thefe circumftances, it is true, amount to no 
proof, but afford ample ground for believing that the map delivered 
to Covilham was framed from this fource of information. Whether 
the original map and chart of M. Polo, in the church of St. Michael 
di Murano at Venice, or the copy which replaced it had been 
copied by the Portuguefe, I have no means to determine ; but as it 
feems to have been open for the infpedion of all vifitors, and as 
the ardour of the Portuguefe was pointed to rival the commerce of 
Venice, from their firft outfet to the attainment of their objed ; it 
may reafonably be concluded, that if they had no Portuguefe”’ in 

that 


3+5 The whole of this is from the preface 
of Andre Muller Grieffenhag in Bergeron. 

3*^+ What Colonia? I wifh the German 
Latinifts would give us the modern names of 
cities. 

345 Bruce, voi. ii. p. 96 . fays Don Pedro 


Henry’s brother brought a map from Ve- 
nice, in which the cape was marked ; but be 
gives no authority. If I had known where 
to find this fa 6 t, I could have determined the 
quellion. I do not doubt it, but I wi/li both 
Bruce and many other authors would prefer 

the 
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that city to coIIe£l: intelligence, they employed Jews for that pur- 
pofe ; for Jews they feem ever to have perfecuted and trailed at 
the fame time ; a Jew was employed in forming Covilham’s map, 
and two Jews were fent after him into Egypt. 

Thirdly. What map it was that Covilham fent home, which he 
had procured from a Moor in India, cannot be determined ; neither 
has Bruce, who mentions this circumftance, condefcended to give us 
his authority. I fufpend, therefore, all judgment upon this till I 
know the foundation on which it Hands ; it feems rational that the 
Mahomedans fhould have charts of their navigation as well as the 
Europeans ; but as no Mahomedan or Arab had palTed the cape, the 
delineation of it muft have flood upon the fame fort of intelligence 
as Marco Polo had acquired in the eaft, or be inferted from imagina- 
tion and the prevailing belief of the fad. Whenever I can difcover 
the authority of Bruce it will deferve confideration, till then I ihall 
think that if Covilham filled up the map he had received, or cor- 
reded it, or added to it fuch information as he could colled, it is a 
more probable account than the report of this Moorifli map, which 
contained cities that never exifted. Such a correded map of Covil- 
ham’s we read of in Caftaneda, who feems to have feen it, as he fays 
it was ill-written and disfigured; this I take to be the map to which 
Bruce alludes. 


the information of their readers by marginal 
references to the vanity of a clean page. It 
does feem highly credible that the map of M. 
Polo was brought to Portugal by this Don 
Pedro. 

What fort. of charts or maps the Arabs 


had, as late as 1400, may be feen by the map 
of the world I have inferted in the appendix 
from A 1 Edriffi. The Great Cape of Africa 
is not in that, though pofterior to M. Polo ; 
but the author is prior to the Venetiarii thougli 
the copy of his work is later. 
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Voyages of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 

XXVII. From the year 1410^” to i486 the Portiiguefe had been: 
engaged in advancing their difcoveries to the fouth ; fome progrefs 
had been made in every reign ; but the honour of doubling the ex- 
treme cape of Africa was referved for John the fecond. In i486 
Bartholomew Diaz failed from Portugal with three fliips; he is 
called an officer of the king’s ftorehoufe at Lifbon, but is manifeftly 
of a family which had long been employed in thefe voyages of 
difcovery ; and had probably been gratified with a place of truft for 
merits in the fervice. He advanced to 24° fouth, one hundred and 
twenty leagues beyond the track of former navigators, and then 
Ilretching boldly out to fea, never touched upon the coaft again till 
he was actually forty leagues to the eaftward of the cape, which 
he had pafled without feeing it in his paflage. 

This however was not the termination of his difcovery, for he 
proceeded to the river del Infante, upwards of fix degrees to the 
eaftward of Agulhas which is the moft fouthern point of Africa, 
and near a degree beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The reafon of 
his return is not quite evident; but he had parted”* with one of his 

34^7 One thoufand four hundred and fix is names lUU decorate our charts, and it is but 
given as the firft date of prince Henryks de- juftice to preferve the names and language of 

every difeoverer. The French have had the 
3^8 See Caftaneda, Faria, Mickle, Oforius, vanity to difplace feveral appellations of our 
IJ^riice. difeoverers. But La Peyroufe was honefter 

349 We meet with Dinis Diaz and Vincent than his countrymen. 

Diaz in 1447, and John Diaz who was one He met this veflcl on his return with 

of the firit company ere<fted at Lagos in 1444. only three of the crew alive. One died for 
Faria, p. 9* joy- 

3 ^^ Cape Agulhas or Needle point. Thcfc 
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little fleet on his pafl'agc, and it may be prefumed that the impoflabi- 
lity of colledling information from the natives, with the continuance 
of the coaft to the eaftward, which he might have expefted to trend 
to the north, contributed to his determination. Five and twenty 
leagues fhort of this river he erected his crofs on a rocky iflot, which 
ftill bears the name of De la Cruz, in the bay of Algoa This is 
a perpetual monument to his honour, and the Grand Cape which 
he faw on his return he ftyled the Cabo Tormentofo, from the 
tremendous ftorms he had encountered on his palTage. The dif- 
ferent fentiments with which this difcovery infpired his fovereign 
upon his return, reverfed the omen, and changed the Stormy 
Cape into the Cape of Good Hope, a name which has fuperfeded 
the pretenfions of all occupants and all conquerors, and which it is 
hoped will preferve the glory of a generous monarch, and his hardy 
fubjefts, to the end of time. 

Still, though the difcovery was made, it w^as not completed. 
India had been the objedf of the fovereign, and the nation, for 
almoft a century ; but India was neither found, or feen, or heard of, 
this was wanting to the fame of Diaz, and this was the caufe that 
all the glory of the difcovery attached to Gama. Gama was a man 
of family”’, and Diaz failed under him, with an inferior command ; 
he ha.d not even the fatisfaition of attending his fuperior to the 
completion of his own difcovery, but returned from St. Jago, and 
was again employed in a fecondary command under Cabral, in the 


Algoa, in the Engllfh charts, properly of his family ; he at lead: had armorial bear- 
Del Agoa, (Agua, water,) there are two ings, which, in that age, implied the rank of 
Del Agoas. gentleman. He bore a Gama, i. e. Dama, 

Faria. But Caftaneda takes no notice 


fleet 
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fleet that failed to India in 1500. In this expedition Brafil was 
difcovered, and in the paffage from thence to the Cape, four fhips 
perifhed, one of which was that of Bartholomew Diaz with all on 
board 

It would feem natural that the difcovery of Diaz fhould have 
been immediately profecuted to its completion ; but it required 
a deliberation of ten years and another reign before a new ex- 
pedition was undertaken ; and great debates are mentioned as 
paffing in the council of Portugal, whether the attempt itfelf were 
expedient, or any advantage could be derived from it to the nation 
at large. 

In the mean time, however, the defign had never been relin- 
quifhed, or the prior difcoveries negledted ; John II. had difgatched 
Covilham and his companions into the eaft, and the eftablifhments 
on the coaft of Guinea had been attended to with anxious folici- 
tude. At length when Emanuel had determined upon profecuting 
the difcovery of India, Gama was feledled for the fervice, and was 
conducted to afliime his command on board the fleet, under the moft 
folemn aufpices of religion The king, attended by all his court, 
accompanied the proceffion, and the great body of the people was 
attra£ted to the fliore, who confidered him and his followers rather 
as devoted to deftrudion, than as fent to the acquifition of re- 
nown. * 

Mickle Lufiad, p. 201. Caftaneda, or the nation. By all that we can collect of 
p_ the execution of this voyage, Gama fcems to 

355 Bruce, who is no enemy to religion, no have devoted himfclf to death, if he Ihould not 
Volney, has condemned the religious folemnity fucceed, from a fenfe of religion and loyalty, 
attending this embarkation, as difcouragingi His fuccefs is owing to this fentiment. 
ljut he fcems neither to have coniidered the age 

E E 
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The fleet confifted of three fmall fhlps and a vldlualler, manned 
with no more than one hundred and lixty fouls ; tke principal 
officers were, 

Vafco de Gama* 

Paul de Gama, his brother. 

Bartholomew Diaz, who was to accompany them, only to a. 
certain latitude. 

Diego Diaz, purfer, brother of Bartholomew. 

Nicolas Coello. 

Pedro Alanquer, who had been pilot to Diaz. 

Gonzalo Gomez. 

They f»led from Lifbon on the i8th of July 1497, and after part- 
ing with Diaz at St. Jago, reached the Bay of St. Helena in latitude 
3 S' ° ^ the 4th of November. They had on board feveral 
who fpoke the Arabick language, and others who had acquired the 
Negro tongue by former voyages to the Gold Coaft, Benin, and 
Congo. In the Bay of St. Helena they found the natives which we 
now call Hottentots, as we difcover by the mention of a peculiarity 
in their utterance, which the journal calls fighing’’^®, and which 
Vaillant defcribes by the term clappement^ a guttural cluck, the 
charaderiftick of their language. None of the Negro interpreters 
underftood this dialed. 

A quarrel arofe between the voyagers, and thefe harmlefs and 
timid natives, from the fufpicion of treachery, natural to thofe who 
vifit barbarous nations for the firfl: time ; and in the fkirmifh Gama 
himfelf w'as wounded in the foot.. This accident haftened their 


Caftaiicda, p. 7. 


departure. 



departure. They left the Bay on the i6th of November; Alan- 
quer declaring that the cape could not be much farther than thirty 
leagues diftant, though he could not defcribe it, as he had paffed 
it without feeing ”Mt, under the command _of Diaz. For the four 
following days it was a continued tempeft at fouth foutlt weft, dur- 
ing which Oforius introduces the account of Gama’s confining 
his pilots in irons, and ftanding to the helm himfelf. Caftaneda 
mentions nothing of this circumftance ; his narrative indeed is brief 
and dry, but feems to be a copy of the journal On the fourth 
day the danger was furmounted ; they doubled the Cape on the 
20th of November, and getting now the wind in their favour, came 
to an anchor in the Bay of St. Bias, fixty leagues beyond the Cape, 
upon the 'Sunday following. This Bay ftill bears the name of St. 
Bras in our charts; and the natives found here were the fame as 
thofe of St. Helena. 

At St. Bias the fleet ftaid ten days and was fupplied with oxen 
by the natives. They found alfo penguins and fea Uons in great 
numbers. They difcharged and burnt the vidualler, and then 
proceeded on their voyage to the eaftward. The rock de la Cruz, 
where Diaz had ereacd his pillar, was by eftimation fixty-five 
leagues from St. Bias, and the river Del Infante fifteen farther to the 
eaft. When Gama fet fail the current was ftrong againft him, but 
having the' wind in his favour, which blew a ftorm from the 8th 
to the 13th, he puflied forward till he was fixty leagues from St. 
Bias, on the i6th of December. Here he made the coaft'*’, which 


3S7 1 follow the Journal of Caftaneda ; he 
iuft have feen it on his return. 

3 Voh i. p. 48. 

259 Jt often glides from the thiid into the 


firft perfon, wthout appearing confeious of 
the change. 

3 ® Somewhere about Cape Arrccife or 
Foul Cape. 
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had a good appearance, with herds of cattle on the fhore. hie 
paffed within fight of de la Cruz, and wifhed to have come to an 
anchor at the river Del Infante, hut the wind being adverfe, he was 
obliged to Rand out to fea, till on the 20th of December it came 
again to the weft, and carried him through the currents which had 
oppofed him all round the Cape. The good fortune which attended 
him in obtaining this wind, at the time when the current was moft 
unfavourable, infpired gratitude in the heart of Gama to that Pro- 
vidence which protedled him ; he offered up his tribute of thankf- 
giving, and declared to his people, that he verily believed it was 
the will of God that India fhould be difeovered 

From the 20th to the 25th he ran along a coaft; which he ftylcd 
Terra de Natal, from the celebration of the Nativity on that day. 
It lies between latitude 32° 30' o." and 30° fouth; and on the 6th of 
January 1498 he reached a river which he named De los Reyes, from 
the fcaft of the Epiphany; he did not anchor here, though in great 
want of water, but proceeded till the i ith, when he landed at a 
river called Cobio and which, from the treatment he received, he 
left afterwards marked with the appellation of Rio dos buonas Gente3» 
or the River of Good People. 

The natives here were no longer Hottentots but Caffres, who 
even in that age bore the fame marks of fuperior civilization, which 
they preferve to the prefent hour. A circumftance more fortunate 
and more extraordinary was, that Martin Alonzo underftood their 
language. This is a moft remarkable occurence, as Alonzo could 
fcarcely have been lower than Mina on the weftern coaft, which 
is forty degrees from the Cape, and the breadth of the continent 

Caflaneda^ p. lo, Ibid. p. ii» 

from 
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from weft to caft cannot,' in the latitude of 20“ fouth, be lefs than 
eighteen or nineteen degrees more. What Negro nation or language 
do we know of fuch an extent ? and yet wonderful as it is, there 
is no reafon to doubt the fad. Thefe people had mean houfes, but 
well furniftied, and w^ere poflefled of iron, copper, pewter, faltt 
and ivory. 

The fleet ftaid here till the 15th, and obtained, wood, water, 
fowls, and oxen. Proceeding on that day to the northward, they 
continued their voyage till the 24th ; in this run they palTed Cape 
Corrientes and the low coaft of Sofala without anchoring, till they 
reached a river, which, from the circumftances that arofe, they had 
afterwards reafon to call the river of Good Signs (de bons 
Sinas). 

It is a circumftance particularly noticed by the hiftorlansi that 
from St. Helena to this place no veftige of navigation, no fort of 
embarkation had been feen. But here, upon the morning after their 
arrival, they were vifited by the natives in boats, which had fails made 
of the Palm’**. This roufed-the attention of every one on board, 
and in the courfe of a few days two men of fuperior rank came on 
board, who had garments of cotton, filk, and fattin; this was the 
firft infallible of the produce of India, and hope glowed in 
every heart. The language, however, of their vifitors was un- 
known ; they underftood not the Negro dialed of Alonzo, nor the 
Arabick of Alvarez but they intimated by figns that they had 


3<3 Faria, p. ■58. mentions loan here, but notliing of fails till 

364 Faria. The expreffion is not clear, biit they approached Mofambique. 
intimates cloth made of fibres of the coco Oforius fays one of them fpoke Ara- 

palm. It ia worthy of notice that Caftaneda bick very imperfe£tly, vol, i. p. 51. 
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feen fhips as large as the Portuguefe, and feemed to mark the north 
as the quarter where they might be found. 

Here then Gama determined to prepare for the completion of 
his difcovery. The natives were quiet ; they were not Mahome- 
dans. The women received the feamen wuth complacency, and 
provifions were eafy to be procured. Thefe were all inducements 
for laying his velTels a-ground and careening them. He gave orders 
accordingly; and during a flay of more than thirty days, which this 
fervice required, no difpute arofe to difturb the harmony between the 
natives and their vifitors. 

This river is the Zambeze, which is navigable for two hundred 
leagues up to Sucumba^'®, and penetrates into the interior of Beno- 
motopa. It falls into the fea through a variety of mouths, between 
latitude 19° and 18° fouth, which are known in our modern charts 
as the rivers of Cuamo and Quilimane, from a fort of that name upon 
the northern branch I find nothing in Caftaneda or Faria to 
mark the extent of Gama’s knowledge at this place, but as he had 
the corredled chart of Covilham on board, in which Sofala was 
marked as the limit of his progrefs ; if that chart was furnilhed with 
the latitude, Gama muft have known that he had now palTed the 
barrier, and that the difcovery was afcertained. The mofl fouthern 
branch of the Zambeze is two degrees to the north of Sofala. He 
muft likewife know that the diredlions given by Covilham were to 
inquire for Sofala and the ifland of the Moon^®*. And whether he 

Reflende, p. 80. in latitude i'j° o". P. Lobo calls Qnili- 

I cannot afcertain which mouth of the mane the rher of Good Signs, p. 202, ed. 
Zambeze Gama anchored in. I fup^ofe it to Paris, Le Grande. 

be the largeft, which is that moft to the north, ^ 4 “ The Ifland of the Moon is an Arabick 

as Reflende places the river of Good Signs in name and occurs in A 1 Edrilli. 

underftood 
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underftood the language of the natives or not, the name of Sofala”* 
muft have been pronounced to them in an intercourfe of thirty 
days, and the quarter where it lay muft have been obtained. 

We are here approaching to a juniiion with the difcoveries of the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans; and though 
poflibly none but the Arabians had been as low as Sofala by Sea, 
certain it is, if the authority of Ptolemy may be credited, that the 
Romans had penetrated inland to the fouthward of the equator, and 
terminated their refearches with a nation they ftyled Agifymba. 
Ptolemy mentions two Roman officers, Septimius Flaccus and 
Julius Maternus, who had been engaged in thefe expeditions to 
the fouth, Flaccus from Gyrene and Maternus from Leptis. 
Flaccus reported that the Ethiopians [of Agifymba] were three 
months journey fouth of the Garamantes, and Flaccus feems to 
have performed this march himfelf. Maternus reported, that when 
the Idng of the Garamantes fet out from Garama to attack the Ethio- 
pians of Agifymba, he marched four months to the fouth. Ptolemy 
does not allow the ufe made of thefe reports by the geographer Ma- 
rinusj which would carry Agifymba into 49“ or 55® fouth latitude, 
ftlll under his own corredflon he carries Prafum into latitude 15“^ 
and Agifymba fomewhat farther to the fouth. 

Wonderful as this march of Flaccus is to contemplate, through 
the very heart and moft defert part of Africa into fuch a latitude, it 
is ftill more extraordinary that the latitude of Prafum fhould coincide 
with Mofambique, and that two or three degrees farther to the 

See Ofonus, p. 52. Libya. 

And the Phenicians, if Sofala is Ophir. Page 1 15. 

Lib. i. c. 8. 

fouth 
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fouth, the kingdom of Benomotapa”* fhould occur, In which 
Zimbao is ftill the name of a tribe, or as the Portuguefe writers 
afhrm, the court of the foverelgii 

It is by no means neceflary to aflert, that Mofambique is identi- 
cally Prafum, or the Zimbacs Agifymba, but the coincidence of 
latitude led the Portuguefe almoft to a man to give credit to the 
one, and the coincidence of found has left a conftant belief of the 
other. The Portuguefe pilots were many of them well read in 
Ptolemy. It is from information of this fort that Di Barros main- 
tains that Sofala is almoft furfounded by a river ifluing from a lake 
called Maravi, which the ancients fuppofed to be the origin of the 
Nile ; a charge not very unjuft, if we confider that Ptolemy has 


^74 Benomotapa is celebrated by all tbe 
Portuguefe, as the fource from whence all the 
gold dull at Sofala, and on the coaft is ac- 
quired. There is faid to be a gold mine in 
that kingdom called Manica, and others of 
filver, as Faria affirm?, (vol. iii. p. 148.) and 
gold is alfo found in the ftreams which come 
down from the mountains. Thefe mountains, 
which Rennell calls the Belt of Africa, Di 
Barros places between the equator and tropick 
of Capricorn. What their breadth is, or 
whether they communicate with thofe of 
Abyffinia is ftill problematical. That they 
do, is highly probable; and as they throw 
down the Nile to the north, on the fouth 
they may well produce the Zambeze, or 
rivers of Cuamo or Quilimane ; as well as 
the Obii and Quilimance at Pate and Ampa^a, 
and the great lake which all fpeak of with fo 
much uncertainty. We may fuppofe all thefe 
riNcrs which come to the fouth produ£kive of 
geld as well as the river of Benomotapa. 
And as the kingdom of Abyffinia in its more 
flQuriftJng Rate certainly extended its influence 


to Magadoxo, in latitude 5® north, fo may we 
difeover the means by which, in all ages, the 
gold duft of the fouth found its way into that 
kingdom. Bruce fays it has no gold of its 
own, and yet gold by the ounce, and bricks of 
fait are the current coin of the kingdom. This 
method of procuring gold in Abyffinia from 
the fouth was known both to the Greeks and 
Arabs, and muft apparently have been the pri- 
mary caufe of their voyage to the fouth, and 
pcffibly of thofe performed by the Idumeans, 
Phenicians, and Solomon to Ophir, if Ophir 
and Sofala be the fame. 

Di Barros, in Ramufio, p. 261. %^ol. i. 
Barbofa, ibid, vol. i. p. 288. Marmol, vol. iii. 
who copies Di Barros. 

DMnville calls them Zimbas or Muziin- 
bas, and feems to think them the fame as the 
Gallas, who have been the peft of Abyffinia 
for many centuries pa ft. The lake here no- 
ticed he flrft intioduced into a map com- 
pofed for Le Grande’s edition of Lobo in 
1728. 


brought 
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brought the fource of that ftream into 1?,° 30' o" ibuth, though 
Di Barros himfelf is as bold in his aflertion when he derives from 
the fame lake the Zambeze, with al} the ftreams of Cuamo, the 
Efpiritu Santo which falls into the fea below Cape Corrientes 
* and another river which is to traverfe the whole continent into 
Congo. 

At this river of Zambeze we have a right to confider the difcovery 
of Gama afcertained, as he had here united his circumnavigation 
with the route of Covilham ; but we muft condud him to Quiloa, 
in order to make him meet the limit of the Periplus at Rhaptum, 
and to Melinda, before he obtained a pilot to condud him to 
the Indies. 

It was not till the 24th of February that the fleet was repaired 
and ready to fail ; and it is remarkable that the people had fuffered 
much here from the fcurvy, notwithftanding the country is faid to 
have abounded with fruits of various forts in abundance ; the difeafe 
is imputed to the lownefs and humidity of the coafl, and the 
humanity of Gama is recorded as opening all his own (lores for 
the relief of the afflided. Upon the refumption of his courfe he 
kept along the coaft for fix days, and upon the firft of March came 
in fight of four iflands that lie off the port of Mofambique. It is 
upon the approach to this port that Caftaneda firft mentions boats 
furniftied with fails ; and no fooner did this fight meet the eyes of 
the navigators than Coello, running up along fide of his commander, 

Marmol fpeaks of a Lake Zaflan.here. See Di Barros, in Ramufio, voL i. 

vhich he confounds with theTfana or Dembea p. 386. et feq. 
of Habez, p. 156, et lieq. An. 1498. 

F F 
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cried out, “ How fay you, fir, here Is another kind of people,” 
and fuch indeed they found them, for Mofambique was at this time 
under the government of Quiloa, the fovereign of which was matter 
of the coatt from Sofala to Melinda with mott of the iflands in the 
neighbourhood. From the colour of the voyagers they were eafily * 
miftaken for Turks with whom the Moors were neceflarily ac- 
quainted in the Red Sea, and for this reafon, upon the firtt inter- 
view every civility was imparted, and pilots granted at their requeft. 
With the difcovery of this mittake, and the treachery in confequence 
of it, we have no concern, but with the appearances that evinced an 
Indian commerce Gama had every reafon to be gratified. The veflels 
were fuch as traded along the coatt, large, but without decks, the 
feams fewed with cayro, or cordage made of coco, and the timbers 
fattened with the fame without a nail throughout. The fails were 
mats compofed of palm leaves; and many of the larger fort had 
charts and compafles The Moors of the Red Sea and India 
received here the gold of Sofala in exchange for their commodities ; 
and the town, though meanly built, furniflied abundant fpecimens 


Mombasa excepted, which hadxevoked, 
and Melinda was preparing for a revolt. 

3®* Moors of Barbary, according to Oforius. 
But this is fuppofing that the natives of Mo- 
fambique knew that they had come round 
the Cape. It is much more probable that they 
fuppofed them Turks from the Red Sea who 
had been down to Sofala, or had been driven 
accidentally to the fouth. 

And quadrants, Oforius fays; but per» 
haps without fufScient authority* 1 have not 


the Latin work of Oforius, but fuppofe he 
might ufe aftrolabe, which is rendered quad- 
rant by his franflator ; this would not prove 
a knowledge prior to the Europeans, for the 
Arabick term is aftharlab, evidently corrupted 
from the" Greek, and fhews its origin as readily 
as buHola. See Chamb. Did. in voce. 

The Arabick term for the compafs is 
buiTola, a certain proof that they derived it 
from the ttalians who traded to Alexandria, 
Mickle, Ixxx, See fupra. 
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of pepper, ginger, cottons, filver rings, pearls, tubies, velvet, filk, 
and various other articles of an Indian trade. The inhabitants 
were moftly Caffres, but the government was ia the hands of 
Mohamedans from Arabia, and as the commander had leveral 
who could fpeak Arabick on board, a communication was readily- 
opened, and intelligence foon obtained that the voyage to Cali- 
cut was regularly performed, and the diftance about nine hundred 
leagues. 

The fleef remained at Mofambique and in the neighbourhood 
till the 24th of March, and then made fail along the coaft to 
the northward”*. I Ihould have been glad to have condudfed 
Gama to Quiloa, as I efteem it the Rhapta of the Periplus; 
and I could have wiflied to have ended his navigation from 
Europe where I terminated that of the Greeks from the Red 
Sea ; but partly from treachery and partly from accident, he was 
carried paft Quiloa, and proceeded to Mombasa; the fame treachery 
attended him at this place as brforc, which deterred him from 
entering the port. Some of the people, however, landed and 
found a city much more fplendid than Mofambique. Here like- 
wife were found all the commodities of India with the citron, 
lemon, and orange, the houfes built of ftone like thole of Por- 
tugal, and the inhabitants chiefly Mohamedans, living with all 
the fplendour and luxury of the call. 

The flay of Gama at this place was only two days, when he 
proceeded to Melinda and came to an anchor upon the 17th of 


It may not be improper to notice that i» thu® h 
the language of the coaft ftyles the courfe to way fhips, 
the northward eaft, and to the Cape weft. It (hips. 

F F 2 


the Thames that we call Nor- 
Danes, and Swedes, eaft country 

March 
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March 1498. There is no harbour here but an open road the 
city, however, was fplendid and well built, with houfes of feveral 
ftories, and the appearance of wealth throughout, evinced the extent 
of their commerce and their communication with India. Here 
though Gama was not without fufpicion, he experienced every atf 
of friendfliip and hofpitality ; and this, becaufe Melinda was inclined 
to hoftilities with Quiloa, andready to receive every one as a friend 
who had experienced injuries in a rival city. 

We are here to take our leave of Gama; his difcovery was 
afcertained, and after having conduced him within the boundary 
of the Greeks and Romans, the object for introducing this nar- 
rative of his voyage is anfwered. It is but juftice, however, 
to notice, that he reached the long fought fhores of India, and 
vifited Calicut, the centre of Indian commerce, without any par- 
ticular misfortunes, but fuch as are natural to a firft attempt. 
He returned to Lilbon in I 499 > where he received every ho- 
nour which a generous fovereign and grateful nation could 
beftow. 

He was again honoured with the command of a fquadron in 
1502, when the ftyle of his commiflGon was that of admiral and 
governor; and he returned'®* a third time in 1524, under the 
reign of John III. when he was raifed to the title of viceroy and 
count de Vidigueira. During this command he died at Cochin in 
1525, after having the fatisfadion of living to fee the power of his 
country paramount in the feas of India, from Malacca to the Cape 

Such 35 are the'Of^o. of the PeriplCis. j-arfa, vol. i. p. 63, and 280. 
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of Good Hope. A power which fhe maintained for upwards of a 
century, and loft at laft by the lofs of thofe virtues by which it had 
originally been acquired. 

Gama was formed for the fervice to which he was called, violent 
indeed in his temper, terrible in anger, and fudden in the execution 
of juftice, but at the fame time intrepid, perfevering, patient in 
difficulties, fertile in expedients, and fuperior to all oppofition. No 
adtion can entitle the moft illuftrious to the charader of great, more 
than the fortitude be difplayed when detained in Calicut by the 
Zamorin, and when he ordered his brother to fail without him, 
that his country might not be deprived of the fruits of his difcovery. 
To the virtues of a commander he added the religion of a Chriftian, 
and though the religion of his age was never without a tindure of 
chivalry and fuperftition, in one fenfe at leaft his religion was pure. 
It was religion that fupported him under the perils he encountered, 
and a firm perfuafion that it was the will of Providence that India 
fhould be difcovered. The confequence of his difcovery was the 
fubverfion of the Turkifh power, which at that time threatened all 
Europe with alarm. The eaft no longer paid tribute for her preci- 
ous commodities, which palTed through the Turkifh provinces ; the 
revenues of that empire were diminifhed ; the 0th mans ceafed to be 
a terror to the weftern world, and Europe’’’ has rifen to a power 
which the other three continents may in vain endeavour to oppofe. 
Portugal it is true has loft her pre-eminence in the eaft, but fhe ftill 
retains Brafil, which was the accident of her Oriental voyages, and 

Such is the opinion both of Abbe Ray- See in Mickle, p. 83. a citation from Farl* 
nal, Mickle, Dr. Campbell, Harris, &c. &c. to this effea. 

14 which 
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which has prolonged her exiftence as a nation to the prefent 
hour. 

The reader will pardon this digreffion in favour of a man whom 
no hiftorian ever contemplated without admiration, but if the 
hiftory of the man does not attach to the purpofe of the pre- 
fent work, the account of his voyage is one of its conftituent 
parts. Our defign has been to fliew all that the ancients per- 
formed, or could not perform, and the voyage of Gama has been 
detailed, with all its difficulties, in order to prove the utter im- 
probability of any previous navigation round the Cape. I will 
not fay it was impoffible, but I think it impoffible to have 
been once performed and never profecuted ; I think it impoffible 
that it fhould have flood upon the page of hiflory as an infulated 
fa£t, through a lapfe of one and twenty centuries, without imita- 
tion or repetition of the experiment. 


XXVIII. It remains flill to fhew the relative fituation of the 
Arabs on this coafl of Africa, fuch as the Greeks and Romans left 
them, and fuch as the Portuguefe found them upon their arrival 
in the Eaflern Ocean. The Periplus mentions that the Arabs of 
Rhapta were fubjed to the fovereign of Maphartis, and Maphartis 
itfelf was one of the dependencies of Sabea or Yemen. They 
employed the veflels fewed with coco cordage, from whence the 
name of the place, and they traded to India, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt. Arabs of the fame defeription Gama found here after 
tfie expiration of thirteen centuries, the fame veflels on the coafl, 

and 
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and the fame foreign trade. One circumftance , Indeed was dif- 
ferent, the religion of Mahomet had at the fame time introduced 
fuperior vigour, and a more extenfive commerce, engendered a 
hatred to the Chriftian name, which excited that malice and 
treachery which Gama experienced, and which, perhaps, without 
a difference of faith, the rivalfhip in commerce muft neceffarily have 
produced. 

Of thefe Arabs there were two diftin£l parties, one called Zaydes 
or Emozaides, who were the firft fettlers upon record, and the 
other tribe from Baca in the Gulph of Perfia near Bahrein The 
Emozaides were hereticks of the fed of Ali, they came from Yemen, 
and feem to have occupied the coaft of Africa, after the time of 
Mahomet, in the farhe manner as their Heathen brethren had fettled 
there in the age of the Periplus. The tribe from Baca were Sonnites 
or orthodox, who hate the Shiites worfe than Chriftians ; they had 
feized firft upon Quiloa, and had extended their power for two hun- 
dred miles along the coaft, but from their internal diffenfions were 
declining in power when the Portuguefe firft arrived in the Indian 
Ocean. Upon the introdudion of this tribe from Baca the 
Emozaides retired inland and became Bedouins they intermarried 
with the natives, and ftill exift as black Arabs, little diftinguifhcd 
from the Caffres who are found both on the continent and in the 
iflands which lie in the Mofambique channel, and even in 
the ifland of Madagafcar. 

• The 

Di Barros, in Ramufio, vol. i. p. 386. to be of the tribe Beni Houle, in Oman. 

Wandering tribes that live in tents. 

38 * If we may judgefrom Niebuhr they ought The king of Johanna is perhaps of th« 

call, 
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The whole coaft below Mombasa was under the power of thefe 
Sonnites from Baca; but Momba9a had revolted, was independent, 
and had a fovereign of its own, who was a Sonnite; while Brava 
and Magadoxo were ftyled republicks, where the power was in the 
hands of twelve”^ principal families forming an ariftocracy, per- 
haps as confpicuous on that coaft as Venice was in the Ha- 
driatick. 

This ftate of the country is perfedly analogous to the defcription 
of it in the Periplus; every city, fays that journal, was a feparate 
government, and every government had its independent chief. 
Such they were in that age, and fuch they might have continued if 
an European power had not arifen, which overwhelmed them all in 
a period of lefs than twenty years. Sofala, Mofambique, Quiloa, 
Angoxa, Ocha, Pate, Mombaza, Brava, and the Zanguebar Iflands, 


call, half Arab and half Negro, as Sir William 
Jones fays the family came from the main. 
The proper name is Hinzuan, which became 
Anjnan, and Anjoane eafily made Johanna by 
an Englifh feaman. It is one of the Comora 
Illes between Madagafcar and the continent ; 
and Comora ftill preferves the name of Comr, 
the Arabick name of Madagafcar, the Ifland of 
the Moon. 

39* iQyg pf independence is the ruling 
principle in the mind of an Arab, and a pa- 
triarchal fovcreignty is the only one to which 
be can naturally fubmit. This it is which 
drives fo many petty tribes into the deferts, 
which they occupy from Mefopotamia to the 
frontiers of Morocco, and from the coafts of 
the Periian Gulph to Mofambique. T he re- 
{idence in cities is unnatural to them, and 
though they do occupy places which they have 


conquered, ftilf every city mull have its chief, 
and every chief finds a party within his walls 
which is hoftile to his goveniment. Niebuhr 
has painted this fpirit of the people moll ad- 
mirably throughout his work. But the Ma- 
homedan religion has alfo produced an ariflo- 
cratick principle, fubfifting under all the def- 
potifm of the call. The Ulemas, under the 
Turkifii government, are an arillocracy be- 
tween the monarch and the people ; and who- 
ever is acquainted with Oriental manners, knows 
that there were families which preferved a fort 
of ruling power in Samarkand, Bagdat, Bafra, 
and all the principal cities of the call. Such 
a jun£lion of families might well exift at Brava 
and Magadoxo, when the Portuguefe firft 
vifited the coaft ; and any government where 
there was no oftenfible chief would fuggeft to 
them the idea of a rcpuUick. 


all 
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all fubmitted to Diego Almeida, and Triftan d’Acugna before tha 
year 1508. Melinda, which had always been friendly, loft all her 
importance, and Magadoxo only reftfted with effedt ; but whether 
from the bravery of the people, or becaufe it lay too much to the 
north to be of importance, is hard to determine. Had they not 
been conquered they muft have funk in their imffortance from the 
natural courfe of events ; the finev/s of their commerce were cut, 
and their fhips could not fail without a Portuguefe pafs. The pro- 
duce indeed of the coaft itfelf would ftill have maintained thefe 
cities from utter decadence, and brought foreigners to their ports ; 
but the power of the Portuguefe monopcdized all profits, till it fell in 
its turn by the errors of the government, and by the avarice and 
peculation of its oflScers# Of all thelc conquefts which do fo much 
credit to their valour, and fo little to their policy,- Mofambique is 
the only pofleflion which has furvived the wreck of their empire i 
and this port is faid ftill to be a profitable fettlement, and to preferve 
an influence over the other ftates, which have reverted again into 
the power of the Arabs ; among thefe the Imam of Oman is the 
chief, and Quiloa and Zanguebar are governed byf Sheiks of his ap- 
pointment 

It was my intention to have clofed this' account of the coaft, and 
this part of the Periplus, which I call the African Voyage, with . 
fome particulars relating to the Arabian fettlements, and their 
fituation under the power of the Portuguefe; but the whole of 
this fubjed has been fo ably difcufled by the writers of the M. 
Univerfal Hiftory, in their twelfth volume, and fo much more ^ 
at large than would have been fuitable to the nature of the- 

393 Niebuhr^ vol. ii- p* Arabick# Fr. eF 

o G prefent 
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prefent work, that the labour is not neceffary. Some particulars 
I had colleded from Reflende’s MS. in the Britifli Mufeum, with 
which they were not acquainted, that might have been acceptable ; 
but in general, the authorities they have followed are fo genuine, 
and their own obfervations fo juft, as to admit of little farther 
enlargement upon the fubje<ft. 


Here, therefore, I clofe the Firft Part of my defign, which 
was to examine the navigation of the ancients on the coaft of 
Africa, from their firft entrance into the Red Sea, to the ter- 
mination of ‘their progrefs to the fouth ; and to connedl their 
difcoveries with thofe of the modems, by fixing on the voyage 
of Gama as the point of union. The Second Part will con- 
tain two books allotted to Arabia and India, a fubje6t lefs ob- 
fcure, but ftill curious rather than amufing. The materials for 
the whole are colledted, and wull be publilhed as foon as they 
can be reduced into form ; but whether that period will be fhort 
or diftant I cannot prefume to calculate. I am fully fenfible that 
want of leifure ought to be confidercd rather as a bar to pub- 
lication altogether, than pleaded as an excufe for publifhing a 
work incomplete or Incorredl. But if time had been taken to 
complete the whole, it might never have been brought to the prefs ; 
and if the part now edited be incorrect, it is not from negligence, or 
from mifapplication of fuch leifure as I have, but from want of 
powers to perfect it to my own fatisfa^ion. It remains with the 

■13 public 
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public to decide whether it will be better that the Second Part ftiould 
be publifhed or fupprefled. 

It is with extreme regret that I am again compelled to advert to 
the difagreement between Mr. Goflelin’s opinion and mine, in 
regard to the limit of ancient difcovery towards the fouth. I could 
have wilhed to have feen his work fooner, that I might have given 
it the confideration it deferves ; or not to have feen it at all, that 
both our opinions might have been left undifputed, for the judgment 
of the publick ; but I now cannot help obferving, that although, from 
the prelTure of time, I am not competent to decide on Mr. Goflelin’s 
account of the ancient geographers, or the various methods he has 
alTumed for cOrredling their errors, ftill I cannot but acknowledge his 
mafterly and fcientifick pofleffion of his fubjedt, as well as the great 
perfeverance of his inveftigation ; and if I differ in opinion from fuch 
a writer, I ftill pay refpedl to his talents and abilities. We differ, it is 
true, feveral ’degrees upon the extent of the voyage in the Periplus. 
But if Mr. Goffelin will allow, which he does, that it extended beyond 
Cape Gardefan and Cape D’Affui, then he muft acknowledge that 
feven mouths of rivers, anfwering to the laft divifion of the voyage in 
the Periplus, can nowhere be found till we approach the mouths of 
the Obii. This is the great proof upon which I reft the queftion ; 
for fuppofing the Pyralaan Iflands to be defined by the ftreams of 
that river, as it divides upon its approach to the fea, the Periplus is 
in perfedt harmony with the accounts of the Portuguefe in general, 
and Reffende in particular ; and if their authority is infufficient, I 
know of no better to which an appeal can be made. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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The Appendix contains; 


1. x\n alphabetical Catalogue of the Articles of Commerce mentioned in 
the Periplus, with an Account of their Nature and Properties, as 
far as is requifite for the Elucidation of the Journal. 

II. An Account of the Adulitick Infcription found in Abyllinia by Cofmas 
Indicopleuftes, a Monk of the fixth Century. 

III. An Inquiry into the corrupt Reading of the Manufcript, in regard to 

the Word, 'EtTempc^f^fxsi/n^c^'ai, . j 

IV. The Form of the habitable World as imagined by Pomponius Mela, 

Cofmas, and A1 Edrilii. 


N. B. thefe fever al Particulars are defigned for the whole Work when 
completed ; they commence again with page i, and will be accompanied by fome 
other Difquifitions on the Winds and MonfoonSy on the Site of Meroe, and on 
the Limit of ancient Difcovery towards the Eaji, with farther Inquiriesy if 
authentick Materials can be obtained. The Second Part of this Work will con- 
tain the Arabian and Eq/l Indian Navigation of the Periplus y with the Pages 
numbered in order from Part the Eirji, 



Articles of Commerce mentioned in the PeripluS' Maris 
ERYTHR iEi ajjigned to Arrian. 
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1. ’ASoXXa/. Aholla.^ 

If this term be Greek, it is remarkable that it fliould not occur in 
any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparently it is), it is 
equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, fuch as 
the author probably was, fliould have introduced a Latin' term 
into his Greek catalogue ; but Latin terms crept into purer Greek 
writers than our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, 
as exprelEng the a£lual garment which was neither ufed by, or 
formerly known to the Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a mili- 
tary cloke *, perhaps not unlike our watch cloke. And the adoption 
of the word is not more ftrange than the ufage of the Englifli in 
adopting the French Surtout, or the French adopting the Englifli 
Redingote (Riding Coat), 

• The word Abolla is not in Du Cange. fon of Antony, non alia de caufa quam quod 

* It feems worn as an outer military cloke edente fe miinus, ingreffura fpeftacula conver- 
by officers and men of rank. Ptolemy, fon of tiffe oculos hominum fulgore piirputese aU!^ 
Juba king of Mauritania, grandfon of M. animadxertit. Suet Calig. c. 35. It waslike- 
Antony by Selene the daughter of Cleopatra, wife a garb of the Philofophers, audi facinus 
was killed by Caligula,who was a great grand- tnajoris x\boE*. Juvenal. 

a 2 


2. ’'aCoKoi 
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2 . ’'AQgXOI vodoi 

Single cloths dyed and imitating fome of a fuperior or different 
quality. But fee Salmaf. ad Vopifcum. 

"aCoXoi, according to Salmafius (Piin. Exercit. 1062,) are fingle 
cloths, the fame as dirXoiSBg^ in oppofition to Si'n-xdiSeg^ or double ; but 
whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them, or the confideration of their being with lining or without, 
feems difficult to determine. Our weavers call a filk, when the 
warp is of one colour and the woof of another ; and the word ’'aGoXo< 
may be literally rendered unjhot ; but it does not follow that this 
is an accurate rendering of the term. Homer mentions garments 
both fmgle and double ; and Deborah makes the mother of Sifera 
fay, that her fon had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle 
work, of needle work on both Jides^ which is apparently correfpon- 
dent to the tunick, which Ulyffes deferibes to Penelope (Od. lib. T. 
230.). If this interpretation, , therefore, fliould be admiffible, ’^ a£oXo< 
^^uf^xTivoi may be rendered plain cloths of one colour, and vdQot would 
exprefs, that they were of an inferior quality. But fee the term 
SiTsXoeifi.aTCf, Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. Horace. Duplici 
panno patientia velat. And the addrefs of Plato to Ariftippus in 
Diog. Laert. Ariftip. p. 67. Zot .f^ovu JsiJora; ^Xxf^uSx jipo^eiv 
gaxof. “ You are the only Philofopher who can affume with equal 
“ propriety the drefs of a gentleman (;^Xa5jnuJai), or the ordinary 
“ garb (getKOf) of a cynick.” 

3. 'ASuftag. Diamond. 

The ancients certainly apply this word to our modern gem the 
diamond, but ufe it in a larger fenfe as we ftill ufe adamant, applied 

to 
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to other hard fubftances. But in the only paflage where it occurs 
in the Periplus, it is mentioned on a coaft where diamonds very 
probably were to be purchafed, and is joined with the Hyacinth or 
Jacinth, and other tranfparent-ftones. 

. 4. ’a\ovi. Aloe, 

There are two forts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartick, and another 
tn aromatick, by fome fuppofed to be the fandal-wood. See Salm. 
Plin. Ex. 1056. It is probably ufed by the author of the Periplus 
in the former fenfe, as being mentioned on the coaft of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe is naturally imported, as the 
ifland Spcotra itfelf was under the power of the Arabs on the main, 
being fubje£t to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood 
of Oman. 


5. ’A»Jj9K»»T6?. Images. 

Thefe are mentioned as imported into Oman in Arabia, but 
whether as merely ornamental, or objeds of fuperftition, does not 
appear. 


6. ’Afyogwftara, 'A^yv^ci (tkeuij, ’A^yu^ufiXTa TeTogevftevoh PlatCy 
Plate polijhed. 

Thefe works in filver do not appear to be the beautiful produce 
of Greek artifts, but veffels of plate adapted to the market. By* the 
frequent mention of thefe articles they muft have formed a confider- 
able branch of commerce. 


y, 'A^TiVtMV, 
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’Af(r£v;Kov. Arfenick, 

8 . 'A^uf^dToi. Aromaticks. 

Drugs in. general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Phn. Ex. 
p. 1049, 1050). 

9. 'Aav((iii. A fpecies of Cinnamon. See K»(r<ria. 

B 

BJeXXa. Bdellium. 

An Aromatick gum,fuppofed to be imported from Africa, but now 
feldom ufed ^ Salmafius * defcribes it as a pellucid exudation from, 
the tree fo called, not quite clear, of a waxy fubftance, and eafily 
melted, called by the Portuguefe anime ; there are three forts, Arabic, 
Petraean, and BaGrian. It was imported, according to the Periplus, 
from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker,] in Scindi, and from Bary- 
gaza [Baroach,] in Guzerat. 

The nbin Bhedolabh of fcripture, Gen. ii. 12. Num. xi. 7. 
rendered Bdellium, is by the Rabbis rendered Chryftal, and has 
nothing in common with the Bdellium of the Periplus but its tranf- 
parency. The word Bdellium feems a diminutive of the Bdella ufed 
by our author. Pliny, b. xii. c, 9. 

There are ftill found three forts, two African, rather of dark 
brown hues, and one Afiatick, anfwering the defcriptions of Sal- 
mafius,’ generally brought tO' England among parcels of myrrh. 
There site fpeeimena of the African fort in the colletfiion of Dr. 
Burgefs. 


/'y 

Fa 


* Chambers in voce. 


^ Plln. Ex ‘'fcit. p. I ! 50 . 
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r/^(. ^ fpecles of cinnamon. See K«a'(r«a'. 

Zigeer in Periick fignifies fmall, 

. , A 

Atxfa-jrioc, p. 0 . Dicrojfta. — Cloths either fringed or Jlriped. 

and k^os-o-m^ according to Salmafius’, from Helychius, 
fignifies the fteps of a ladder, or in another fenfe, the cornice of a 
wall, or the battlements. Salmafius derives the word from to 

-lhave, and interprets jco^a-o/, locks of hair. Hence cloths, SiK^otra-toe^ 
he fays, are thofe which have a fringe knotted or twifted. 

But Homer ufes the word twice, ift. K^oVo-a? f^ev 'l^oav 

iy X-wdx^iiq. M. 258, where it agrees with the interpretation 

of Hefychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered ; the 
Jlep of the parapet, a rim or line running round below the battlements. 
Not differing, perhaps, from the ufage of the word as ufed H 35, 
where Homer fays, the fhips were too numerous to be drawn up on 
the fliore in one line. Tw ^cc Tr^oKgoWaj ’i^vsruv^^ they therefore drew 
them in lines one behind another like the fteps of a ladder. Agree- 
able to the other explanation of Hefychius,. or as Apollonius renders 
it, KTroK^t/i'mSuj/.xTot^ in fripes k 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in rendering 
the AM^oa-a-ta of the Periplus, either cloths fringed, with Salmafius, 

’ Plin. Exercit. p. 762. ® Sec Lcnncp iu voce. "See Apolon. Lexicon in voce. 

or 
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or Jlriped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent fagulls. The 
term ufed here is in conjun£lion with cloths. ’'aEoXo/ ^ Xem« 

Sty.^oiT(ncty where perhaps u^oXot is in oppofition to ^m^o(r(rtoiy Xev- 
Tix is the Latin word Lintea. 

Ar,vol^iov. jp)e7iarius. — ’The Roman coin^ worth in general denomi- 
nation nearly ^d. Engli/h. 

It appears by the Periplus, that this coin was carried into AbyC- 
finia for the fake of commerce with ftrangers, and that both gold * 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coaft of Malabar againft 
the fpecie of the country with advantage to the merchant. 

A^xkx, KiTTa, AaJta^, 

Are joined in the Periplus with Kaffia, and are fuppofed to be in- 
ferior fpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramufio, in his difcourfe on the 
voyage of Nearchus, and Salmaf. de Homonymiis Hyles latrices, 
c. xcii. c. xciii. a work referred to by Salmafius hirafelf, but I have 
not feen it. 

AvXtKa. 

Slaves of a better fort and for the Egyptian market. 

E 

^EXaiov. Oil of Olives^ 

'EXi<poc^» Ivory^ 

Fragrant fpices or gums ^ 

* The gold Denarius, according to Arburth^ the age of Nero, 
aot was the 45th part of a pound of gold in ® Plin, Excrcit, p. 1070. 
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(Tkicjctocu 

♦ 

Girdles or purfes wrought or embroidered. A great commerce 
throughout the eaft is ftill carried on in fafhes, ornamented with 
every fort of device, and wrought up with great expence. Zxiurcct 
does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means Jhaded of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Ginger. 

Not mentioned in the Periplus, but by Salmafius who fays the 
ancients knew little of it, and believed it to be the root of the pepper 
plant. 


H 

varujyoi. Mules for the /addle. : 

4 

© 

Gums or Incer'-Jh^ 

I 

'ifidrM olyvx(px to. Iv ktyxiiSTu ymjA.ivu. Cloths^ 

For the Barbarine" market, undrelfed and of Egyptian manufac- 
ture. — The Barbarines are the ancient Troglodyte fhepherds of 

“ The weft coaft of the Gulph of Arabia. 

b Upper 


Plin. Exercit. p. 1070. 
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Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very graphically traced and 
diftinguiihed by Bruce. 

‘ly^ciTici [3c(o^a.6i>cci crvyuiUTx, y^yvayyiva. Cloths^ , 

For the Barbarine market, drefled, and dyed of various colours. 

^lyoiTicyog A^xCtKcg ysi^i^-xTog OTi ciT^Kisg o x.oti/cg cncaruXacTog, 
Stctx^v<TO,. Cloths 

Made up, or coating for the Arabian market. 

1. XsioiSuTog. 

With fleeves reaching to the wrift. 

2. 'O re 067 rX 8 ff 3^ 0 KOtvog, See ’AQoXou 

3 . TiXOTiSXuTOg, 

Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus ; the 
figure being in the form of a fhield. A dappled grey horfe is thus 
called Scutulatus. 

4 . AiKx^o(Tog. Shot isoith Gold^ 

5. noXUT£Xfl?, 

Of great price. 

6 . No 5 o?. 

In imitation of a better commodity, 
y. Ile^ttra-oTe^og, 

Of a better quality, or in great quantity. 


8 . UavTOiog, 
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8 . n^^vToio;. 

Of all forts. 

9. noXvj:/,tTci TroXb^iTTia, 

Of thicker woof, or larger woof than warp. 
Horjes. 

As prefents, and as imports into Arabia. 


K 

Kayicctf^ec. Kankamus — Gum Lack, 

According to Scaliger ; and DIofcorides calls It a gum. But Sal- 
mafius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was ufed 
as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. hSix.oQa(po:. Sal- 
mas. Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152. Plin. xii. 20. See Pomet’s Hif- 
tory of Drugs, b. viii p. 199, who fays gum of four colours was 
found in one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that 
it has a fmell like it ; it is found in Africa, Brafil, and Saint Chrifto^ 
pher’s. Pomel’s Specimen was from the Weft Indies. 

KdXric. Kalth — A Gold Coin. 

According to the Periplus it was a coin of this name current in 
Bengal, and that the metal was colleded from a mine in the neigh- 
bourhood. Stuckius fays, a coin called Kalais is ftill current in 
Bengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the 
word, but I cannot recal the paflage to my memory. 

b 2 
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Ka^Tratror. Karpafiis — Fine MuJIins, 

Oppofed to ordinary cottons. It is I'cmarkable that the native 
Shanfkreet term is Karpaji, as appears by Sir .William Jones’s cata- 
logue. Aflat. Ref. vol. iv. p. 231. Calcutta edition. But how this 
word found its way into Italy, and became the Latin Carbafus (fine 
linen) is furprizing, when it is not found in the Greek language. 
The K.ot.^'ndtTtoy "kIvo'j of Paufanias (in Atticis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is Afbeftos, fo called from Karpafos 
a city of Crete. Salm. PI. Exercit. p. 178. 

K.x(rcrtx. Cajia. 

This fpice is mentioned frequently in the Periplus, and with 
various additions, intended to fpecify the different forts, properties, 
or appearances of the commodity. It is a fpecies of cinnamon, and 
manifeftly the fame as what we call cinnamon at this day ; but 
different from that of the Greeks and Romans, which was not a 
bark, nor rolled up into pipes like ours. Their’s was the tender 
Ihoot of the fame plant, and of much higher value, fold at Rome 
in the proportion of a thoufand denarii to fifty; it was found only 
in the poffeffion of Emperors and Kings ; and by them it was 
diftributed in prefents to favourites, upon folemn occalions, ein- 
baflies, &c. This fort we muff firfl; confider, becaufe they them- 
felves applied the name improperly, having it derived by their own 
account from the Phenicians'% and giving it to the fame produdlion, 
though in a different form and appearance from that by which it is 
known to us. 

*’■ Pliny. *3 Herodotus, lib. ill. p. JJ2. ed. WcIT. 

The 
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The kinnamomum of the Greeks and Romans was neceflarily 
derived from the Phenician becaufe the merchants of that country 
firft brought it into Greece. The Greeks themfelves had no dired: 
communication with the eaft, and whether this fpice was brought into 
Perfia by means of the northern caravans, or by fea into Arabia, 
the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece were of 
courfe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter to prove 
that the Phenician term expreffes the cinnamon we have, and not 
that indicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all thefe 
languages fignifies a pipe, for the Hebrew nJjp Kheneh, is the Latin 
Canna; and Syrinx, Fiftula, Cannella, and Cannelle, convey the 
fame idea in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French. The Hebrew 
term occurs in Exodus xxx. 23, 24, joined with Cafia, as it is 
almoft univerfally in the writings of the Greeks and Romans. It 
is ftyled fweet cinnamon, and is written Khine- 

mon Befera, the fweet or fweet fcented pipe, and the wmrd 
rendered Cafia by our tranflators is nip, Khidduh, from, Khadli 
to fpHt or divide longways. Thefe two terms mark the princi- 
pal diftindlions of this fpice in all thefe languages, as Khine- 
mon Befem, Hebrew; Cafia Syrinx, Greek; Cafia Fiftiila*'', Latin; 

Cannelle,. 

See a curious raiflake of Fb'ny’s noticed mies from Diodorus, lib. i.. xci. tom. f. p. 102. 
by Larcher, of turning the Phenicians into Larchcr, tom. ii. p. 3-4. 
ail^ioenix. Tom. iii. p^349. The Cdha 1 idula of the moderns Is a 

By Perfia is meant the whole empire. totally d'flin^, it is a fpecics of fenua 

The whole 33d. chapter is worth con- which comes from the Levant, Egypt, Btafd, 
fulling on this cuiious fuhje^l, as it proves and the Antilles, and is a corrur-t ion from 
that many of the Onental fpices and odours Acacia. Salm. Plin Ex. p. 540. Certe 
were even in that early age familiar in Egypt. Cafire nomen pro ea fpecie qua foivit alvum ex 
If from this chapter of Exodus we prove Acacia factum qwair.vis diveifum fit genus, Id. 
that cinnamon was known to the Hebrews in p. 1056. Tl.io cjii;;p:ioa 1.. not of very 
the age of Mofes, we have a fecond proof of dem date, for iSaim ffiiis add?, ut mirum lit 
its being ufed ia the ciXibalment of the Mum- ante hos treccr.tos et amplius annos, Cafiam 

c I 
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Canne’.i-:', French 


Kliiddali, Flebrew ; Xylo-Cafia’’, Greek; Cafia 


Lignea, Latin. 

AVhetiier the Greeks and Latins derive their term from the 
LIcbrew Irliiae mon or from the compound kheneh-amomuin, is 
'net ib eafy to determine, for amornum is a general term for any 
drug or fpice, and kin-amomum in this form would lie again the 
fpice-canna, the cafia fiftula under another delcription. But that 
the cafia fiftula and the cafia lignea are marked as the two leading 
ciiftlncl: fpeci;s, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour, is felf 
evident. And I now fay, that if the Romans applied the term 
cinnamon to the tender fhoot of this plant, and not to the pip« 
cinnamon, fiich as we now have it from Ceylon, their ufe of the 
word was improper. That this was the cafe there is reafon to 
think, but that there was fome obfeuritj, or fluduation in their 
ufage is certain alfo. 

Salmafiifs quotes Galen to prove that the plant itfelf was brought 
to the emperor Marcul Aurelius, from Barbarike in a cafe feven 


Fifailam Latinis cliclam, earn quee purgandi 
vim habet. See alfo Ramufio, vol. i. p. 282. 

*9 This fpecies is diftindlly marked in the 
Roman Law de putlicanis, leg. xvi. D. Caha- 
Syrinx, Xylo-Cafia. Salm. 1055, id. in Can- 
ticis Salomonis Nardus Crocas. Fiflula cinna- 
Tnomum. It is called Hard Cafia, 

in the Pcriplu?. 

from nip? ^ reed, canna, and 
the termination doubtful, but probably from 
peculiar. It is in this fenfe that 

nip? manna fignifies the food from Heaven. 
The peculiar food or bread. And lie nee 
^pnjp? peculiar canna, by way of pre- 
eminence. Parkhurft derives it not from Hip* 
canna, but from QJp, khanam, fmell firong, 


but he allows there is to fucli verb in Hebrew. 
I cannot help thinking that HiP? 

khenneh befem, and khinnemon 

befem, have the fame root. The Iwcct khenne, 
the fv/eet khinnemon. Is ■jtwllhflanding kheii- 
nth befem is rendered calami odoriferi, the 
fweet calamus, it is certainly not technically 
the ciilamus aromaticus. 

Salm. 40/ , 

Plin. Ex. p. 1304. Galen de Antidotls, 

lib. i. 

Barbarike is perhaps not a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbars of 
Ailel or Mo y lion. It is the mart in Scindr, 
but whether Pa tala or Minnagara, is difficult 
to determine. 
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feet long. Galen faw this, and there were other cafes of a fmaller 
fize, containing fpecimens of an inferior fort. This, therefore, 
muft be in a dry ftate; but this he fays was the tcue cinnamon. 
Undoubtedly it was, for the plant itfelf, and the fpice, as we have 
it, in its ufual form, have this difference and no more. But Galen 
fays, in another paflage% that cafia and cinnamon are fo much 
alike that it is not an eafy matter to diflinguifh one from the other. 
And Diofcorides writes, “ Cafia grows in Arabia ; the beft fort is 
“ red, of a fine colour, almoft approaching to coral, ftrait, long, 
“ and pipy, it bites upon the palate with a flight fenfation of heat, 
“ and the beft fort is that called Zigir, with a fcent like a rofe.” 
This is manifeftly the cinnamon we have at this day ; but he adds, 
“ cinnamon has many names, from the different places where it [is 
“ procured or] grows. But the beft fort is that which is like the 
“ cafia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon is called Mofyllitick, as 
“ well as the cafia.” This therefore is only a different fort of the 
fame fpice, but it does not grow either in Arabia or at Mofyllon, it 
took its name from either country, as procured in the marts of 
either. This trafiick is explained in the Periplus, but Diofcorides 
was unacquainted with it. The deferiptien"'’ he gives of this cin- 
namon is, “ That when frefh, and in its greateft perfedion, it is'of a 
“ dark colour, fomething between the colour of wine and [dark] 
“ afh, like a fmall twig or fpray full of knots, and very odoriferous.” 
This is manifeftly not our cinnamon, but the fame as Galen’s, the ten- 
der flioot and not the bark. It is worth remarking that Diofcorides 
lived in the reign of Nero and if the true fource of cinnamon was 

See Ramufio, voL 1. p. 282. The whole p. 3<j8. He is equally indebted to Salmailu< 
of this is from Ramufio. as myfclf. 

^ SccXarcher's wholeDiffertation,,tom. iii. Hoffman hi vccc. 


then 
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then juft beginning to be known by means of the navigation detailed 
in the Periplus, this knowledge had not yet reached Afia Minor 
or Rome. Pliny who lived a few years later had juft arrived at this 
information, for he fays exprefsly, Mofyllon v/as the pou to which 
cinnamon was brought''^, and confequently the port where it was 
procured by the Greeks from Egypt, and through Egypt conveyed 
to Rome. It had long been procured there, and long obtained the 
name of Mofyllitick, but it was now known not to be native, but 
imported at that place. 

The trade to Mofyllon was opened by the Ptolemies ; ftill before 
the exiftence of a Grecian power in Egypt, the Greeks had probably 
little knowledge of it, but from the importation of it by the Pheni- 
cians; and the Phenicians received it, either by land carriage from 
the Idumeans of Arabia, or when they navigated the Red Sea them- 
felves with the fleets of Solomon, they obtained it immediately 
from Sabea ; perhaps alfo, if Ophir is Sofala on the coaft of Africa, 
they found it either at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks 
afterwards frequented. Thefe lay chiefly in Barbaria, (the kingdom 
of Adel,) comprehending the poi ts of Mofyllon, Malao, and Mun- 
dus, where it was poffibly always to be met with. This commerce 
inde'ed is at beft only conje£lural, neither could it be of long dura- 
tion, as it ended with the reign of Solomon, and was never refumed; 
but that the Phenicians had a fettled intercourfe with Sabea we learn 
incontrovertibly from Ezekiel and that Sabea was the centre of 
Oriental commerce, is proved in our account of the Periplus. 

Diofconcles was a native of Anazarba, Port us Mofy Hites quo cinnamomum 

but whether he wrote there or at Rome, I dei^ehitur. Lib, vi. c, 29. 
ha\c not been able to diLover. Cap. xxvii. v, 23. Sheba is Sabea. 


It 
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It is this circumftance that induced all the. early writers to impute 
the produce of India to the foil of. Arabia ; an error which com- 
menced w’ith tlie firft hiftorians extant, and which exifted in hiftory 
till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almoH: to the prefent hour. 
Fable is the legitimate progeny of ignorance ; we are not to wonder 
therefore when we read in Herodotus that cafia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born, that is India. The term ufed by Herodo- 
tus indicates the cinnamon we now have, for it fjgnifies the peel, 
hull, or rind” of a plant, and evidently points out the bark under 
which form we ftill receive this fpice. The error of Herodotus is 
repeated by Theophraftus, who afligns both cafia and cinnamon to 
Arabia this intelligence I receive from Bochart, and I am obliged 
to him alfo for a very curious citation from Uranius, in Stephanus 
de Urbibus, who fays, the country of the Abafenes produces myrrh, 
aromatick gums, or odours, frankincenfe, and the bark [of cinna- 
mon] This paflage is valuable as the firft inftance extant in which 
the name of Abyflinians is mentioned. But it is not to be depended 
on, unlefs it can be referred to the conquefts of that nation in 
Arabia, for thefe Abafeni are evidently joined with the Arabians of 
Sabea and Hadramaut. 

But whatever errors are to be found in ancient authors, relative 
to the produ<ftion of fpices in general, and cinnamon in particular, 


3° Lib. m. p. 252. cd. Weir, and p. 250, 
where he mentions a hmilar fable of ferpents 
which guard the frankincenfe. 

from arefacio, to dry, 

iind hence the dry hull, peel, or fiiell of a 
.plant or fruit. 

Bochart, vol. i. p- 105. Sir William 


Jones, Af. Ref. iv. no. nj. 

AlaMTmZf Mel [quod 
Kxl Kxl KEPHAeON. Bochart, 

vol. i. p. ic6 Kr^aOw IS probably the Kxq- 
of Herodotus, unlefs it is a falfe rcadlflg 
for Kxqrrxrot cr KcTfraecrw, ODC of tbc term* for 
cotton, 

mil 



ftill that they found their way into Egypt, Paleftinc, Greece, and 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in the earlicft 
ages, is a fa£l. This admits of proof from the thirtieth chapter of 
Exodus, and we have traced the courfe of their introduction in the 
preliminary difquifitions of the firft book. 

We may now, therefore, proceed to examine the various forts of 
this fpice, mentioned in the Periplus, which amount to ten j and 
very remarkable it is, that the modern enumeration of profeffbr 
Thunberg fhould comprehend juft as many fpecies. Not that it is 
to be fuppofed the fpecies correfpond, but the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It is worthy of notice alfo, that cinnamon is a 
term never ufed in the Periplus, the merchant dealt only in cafia 
cinnamon was a gift for princes ; there is even in this minute cir- 
cumftance a prefumption in favour of his veracity, not to be paffed 
without oblervation.. 


His ten forts are^ 

I. Mfl<ruXXiT(K)?. Mofyllitick. 

So called from the port Mofyllon, where it was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always reforted from their 
firft paffing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. It was the cafia fiftula,, 
the fame as we now have from Ceylon, and imported at Mofyllon 
direaiy from India, or from the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 
were rivals of the Sabeans. It is mentioned by feveral authors as 
the beft fort, or inferior only to Zigeir, and therefore could not be 
native there is indeed cinnamon on the coaft of Africa, but it is 

hard,. 
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hard, woody and of little flavour. The regio clnnamomifera of 
Ptolemy, bears no other fort but this ; he places this trad at the 
boundary of his knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mofain- 
bique, and if it is in any way entitled to the name, it cannot be from 
its own produce, but on account of the importation of the fpice from 
India ; the traders w'ho found it there, might fuppofe it native, iu 
the fame manner as the early writers fpeak of the Mofyllitick, and 
which (as has been already noticed,) Pliny firft mentions as im- 
ported. The Mofyllitick fpecies is rarely called cinnamon by the 
ancients, but cafia only. Their cinnamon was exhibited as a rarity, 
as that of Marcus Aurelius before mentioned. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes carried a few boxes of it in a triumphal procefllon; and 
Seleucus Callinicus prefented two minte of this fpecies, and two of 
cafia, as the gift of a king to the Milefians. The cafia or modern 
cinnamon was found formerly in Java, Sumatra, and the coaft of 
Malabar ; from the coaft of Malabar it found its way to Africa and 
Arabia; but when the Dutch were mafters of Cochin^", they deftroyed 
all the plants on the coaft, in order to fecure the monopoly to Ceylon; 
and none is now met with on the coaft, but an inferior wild fort, 
ufed by the natives, and brought fometimes to Europe for the pur- 
pofe of adulteration. 


3 * Seven different forts Oriental, and two 
American, I have feen in the colleftion of 
Dr. Burgefs; and an African fpecies w'hich 
is not a bark, but a mere flick, with little 
flavour. It anfwers well to the charafter of 

3 *' Athenxus, lib. v. p. 195. lib. ix. p. 403. 


The Dutch arc accufed of this by their 
rivals, as well as diminilhing the growth of 
nutmegs, &c. in the Molucca iflands. But 
I obferve in the account of Hugh Boyd’s em- 
bafly to Ceylon (Ind. Annual Regiftcr, 1 799}, 
an aflertion, that the true cinnamon never 
grew any where but in Ceylon. 


\ 
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2. r/^t. Gizeir, Zigeiry Gizi, 

This fort is noticed and defcribed by Diofcorides, as already 
mentioned ; and to his defcription I can only add, that Zigeir, in 
Perfian and Arabick, as I am informed, fignifies The 

fmaller bark muft of courfe be from the fmaller and tenderer Ihoots, 
which is ftill efteemed the beft ; the harder and thicker bark is cut 
and made to roll up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though from 
the fame plant. This at leaft is fuppofed ; but I do not fpeak from 
authority. 

3. ’AcrJ(pij. Afyphe. 

This term, if not Oriental, is from the Greek K<rv(pviXo^y afyphelos, 
fignifying cheap or ordinary, but we do not find afyphe ufed in this^ 
manner in other authors ; it may be an Alexandrian corruption of 
the language, or it may be the abbreviation of a merchant in his 
invoieei 

4. Aroma, 

Aroma is the general name for any fweet-lcented drug, but it is" 
twice inferred in a lift of cafias, and is therefore probably a fpecies 
as well as the others. It would intimate an aromatick finell or 
flavour, and is poffibly one of fuperior quality. It is remarkable 
that Mofes ufes the fame term, of fweet-fcented cinnamon., 

3. MayXa. Mogla. 

A fpecies unknown- 

37 I doubt this relation at the fame time I whether the Greek term cajia be not a cornip- 
ROticc it ; but an inquiiy might Hill be made, tioa of gizi. 


6. MoTCa, 
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6 , Motu. MotS. 

A fpecies unknown. 

7. ZkXij^otb^cc. Sclerotera. 

From the Greek SjcXij^oV, hard. This Is a term which occurs- 
frequently, and perhaps diftinguifhes the cafia lignea (wood cinna- 
mon), from the cafia fiftula, (cannelle or pipe cinnamon,) it may, 
however, fignify only a hard and inferior fort, in oppofition to 
brittlenefs, which is one of the charaders of the fuperior fpecies. 


8, 9, 10*. Asfaxa, K/rra, Aukoc^. Duaka^ KittUy Dacar. 

AH unknown. But Salmafius and other commentators agree in 
fuppofing them all to be fpecies of the fame fpice. 

Thefe are the ten forts enumerated in the Perlplus Profeflbr 
Thunberg, who vlfited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavia, reckons 
ten forts likewife. Four of nearly equal value and excellence, three 
that are found only in the interior above the Ghauts”, in the govern- 
ment of the king of Candi; and three which are not worth gathering. 
The moft remarkable which he mentions are : 

The ralTe” or penni-curundu, honey cinnamon, and capuru 
curundu, or camphor cinnamoa, from the root of which camphor 
isdiftilled; this laft is found only in the interior. The cinnamon 
for the European market was colleded in the woods by the natives 

Two other forts may be collefted from coaft is a level, the interior is high and tabic 
Galen ; Arebo, and Daphnite. Larcher, He^ land. All above the mountain is Itill pofletTed 
rod. vol ill p. 345* by the king of Candi; the Dutch had, and 

I life the term improperly, but Ceylon Englifh have, only the coaft. 
partakes of the nature of the condnentr the See Knox’s Hiftory of Ceylon, p. 16. 

employed. 
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employed in the Dutch fervice, but has fince been planted on the 
fandy downs on the coaft ; thefe plantations, befides their con- 
venience, are fo thriving, that the prailice is likely to be continued. 
Can I conclude this account without ohferving that this rich and 
valuable ifland is now in the pofl'effion of the Englifti, and without 
a prayer that the commerce may be condu«£led on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generoufly by them than by 
their predeceflbrs. The knowledge which the ancients had of this 
ifland will be treated at large in the Second Part of the Periplus, and 
it is to be hoped that the prefent governour Frederick North, Avhofe 
mind is {lored with ancient knowledge, and whofe attention is 
alive to modern information, will communicate his refearches to 
the publick. 

I have only to add, that the Shanlkreet names of this fpice are 
favemaca and ourana, as I learn from the Afiatick Refearches, vol. iv. 
p. 235. and that Salmafius mentions falihaca as the Arabick appella- 
tion, which he derives from the Greek lignea, or woody, 

(p. 1306.) but which, if I did not pay great refped: to his authority, 
I fhould rather derive from Salike the Greek name of the ifland in 
the age of Ptolemy. I have now only to requefl; that this- detail, 
too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the reader, not as the 
natural but the claflfical hiftory of cinnamon. 

Ka<ro'/T£gsj. 

Tin is mentioned as an import into Africa, Arabia, Scindi, and the 
Coaft of Malabar. It has continued an article of commerce brought 
out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries on the 
Mediterranean, by the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, and car- 
ried 
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ried into the Eaftern Ocean from the origin of the commerce. It is 
only within thefe few' years it has found its way into China in 
Britifh velXels, where it is now become an article of fuch magnitude, 
as greatly to diminifh the quantity of fpecie necelTary for that 
market. 

Hotr^oTroiTriyi/i^ Ka^aXirij, Kattyburine^ Palropa- 
ptge^ Kabalite. , Peripl. p. 28. 

Different fpecies of nard. See 

Kxvt'xxaii ot'TTXo’t a voXxS, Kaunubcit. 

Coverlids plain of no great value, (or according to another reading, 
not manyP) with the knap on one fide. Hefychius and Phavorinus, 
cited by Hudfon. 

Ko Aav . Kolandiophonta. 

Large Ships on the coaft of Travancour, in which the natives 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had vcffels alfo called Sangara, 
made of one piece of timber, which they ufed in their commerce 
on the coaft of Malabar. The Monoxyla of Pliny, employed in 
bringing the pepper down the rivers to the coaft. Lib. vi. p. 23. 

K-o^ocXtcv, Coral. 

Kto-Tof'". Cojlus, Cojium, 

Is confidered as a fpice and aromatick by Pliny, Kb. xii. c. 1 2. 
It is called radix ; the root pre-eminently, as nard, is ftyled the leaf, 

Coftus 

♦* It is worthy of remark that in the enu- Myrrh - - i talent. 

merationofgiftsmadebySeleucusCallinicusta Cafia . . z pounds, 

the Milelians, there Ihould be this diftinaion: Cinnamon - 2 pounds., 

Fiankincenfe - »o talents. Coftus - - i 

N The 
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■CoHus being, as we may fuppofe, the beft of aromatick roots, as 
nard or fpikenard was the beft of aromatick plants. This fup- 
pofition explains a much difputed paftage of Pliny. Radix ct 
Folium Indis eft maximo pretio ; the (root) coftus, and the (plant) 
fpikenard are of the higheft value in India. Radix Cofti guftu 
fervens, odore eximio, frutice alias inutili ; the root of the coftus is 
hot to the tafte, and of confummate fragrance, but the plant itfelf, 
in other refpecfts, without ufe or value. It is found at the head of 
the Pattalene, where the Indus firft divides to inclofe the Delta, of 
two forts, of which that which is black is the inferior fort, and the 
white beft. Its value is lixtcen denarii'^', about twelve Ilrillings and 
eightpence a pound. Thus having difculTed the coftus or root, he 
proceeds to the leaf or plant. De folio nardi plura dici par eft, but 
of this hereafter. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning 
of the paffage. 

This root is faid by Salmafius to grow in Arabia as well as India ; 
and I do not find that it has acquired any European name, though 
it was formerly much ufed in medicine, and called the Arabian or 
true coftus. It always contrails a bitternefs, and grows black by 
keeping, which probably accounts for. the white being more valuable 
(as Pliny fays), becaufe it is frefh. Mr. Geoffroi, a French academi- 
cian, mentioned under this article, in Chambers’s Didionary, con- 
fiders it as the European elacampane root, which he afferts, when 
well fed and prepared, has the properties of the Indian aromatick, 
Coftus corticofus bark, coftus has a fcent of cinnamon. 

The reafon is evident j franklncenfe and and coftus were Eaft India commodities, 
myrrh were procurable in Arabia, which bor- See Chi.hull, Antiq. Aiiat. p. 71. 

^ered on his own kingdom. Cafia, ciiinamou, The numbers in Pliny are dubious. 

^ ^ Koc^uvov^ 
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A 

Acc^ctvoit 

A gum or refin from a plant called leda, lada, or ledum, a fpecies ' ’ * 

of ciftus. It is of a black colour, from Arabia ; the Eaft India fort ' <.-,^ 1 , 

is very heavy, and like a grit-ftone in appearance. Dr. Burgefs in- 
forms me that it is adulterated with pitch from Pegu. 

Aajcxof Laccus. Coloured Lack. 

Is a gum adhering to the fmall branches of trees, fuppofed to be 
depofited by an infe£);. — ^When taken off and melted it is reddifh, 
formed into granulated feed, lack for japanning ; into fhell-lack for 
fealing-wax, Pomet. book viii. p. 200. 

A dye of the red purple, (according to Ramufio, pref, to the 
Periplus, lacco de tingere^ but Salmafius, Plin. Exercit, p. udo, fays 
it is a cloth of this colour. 

Asrrtai. Litten^ from the Latin Untea. See IjJkXTKriiog. 

AIQxvos. Frankincenfe '**. 

At&otvog 0 TTB^otTiKos. From the Coqjl of Adel. 

A gum or refin fufficiently common in Europe ftill; originally 
introduced from Arabia only, and ufed by the nations on the Medi- 

Herod. Hb. m. p, 2^3, where he fays, totn. hi. p. 350. 
it is cohefted from goats’ bear^ds, a moft fra- Olibaiius, oleum Libanf. 

grant odoriiic gum. See Larcher, Herod. 


d 
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terranean under the denomination of thus and llbanus which are 
fynonymcus. Its name is derived from laban, white, Heb. 
and pib, loban, Arabick, becaufe the pureft fort is white without 
mixture. See Bochart, tom. i. p. io 6 . Hence libanus and the 
corrupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens hlanc. Bergeron’s Col. 
p. 153. It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a tra< 3 ; 
of Arabia on the ocean. The beft fort is likewife in fmall round 
grains called from the Arabick chonder. Bochart, 

ibid. But Niebuhr fays, that the libanus of Arabia at prefent is 
greatly inferior to that brought from India, as being foul, mixed 
with fand and ftones j he adds alfo, that the plant which produces 
it, though cultivated at Kefchia and Schahr (Sagar) is not native, 
but originally from Abyffinia. See Niebuhr. Arabia, tpm. i. p. 202. 
ii. p. 131. in which opinion he is fupported by Bruce. When he 
was in Arabia the Englifh traders called the Arabian fort incenfe of 
frankincenfe, and the Indian or better fort, benzoin, and the worft 
benzoin was efteemed more than the beft incenfe. The Arabs 
themfelves preferred the Indian to their own, and called it bachor 
Java, either becaufe it grew in that ifland, or was imported from 
Batavia. See alfo d’Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. ii. p. 223. 

'TaX^j TrXs/ovas yei/ij uXXtjg' r^g ysvofJi,£vi^g ew 

Awa-'n-oKei. Glafi and Porcelane made at Diojpolis. 

ift, Lithia Hyala. Several forts of glafs, pafte, or chryftal. 

See article AiBix Siapocv^gt 

2d, AiBix 

It grows yellow by keeping. Dr. Burgefs has fpeciraens of Arabian libanus. But 
poffibly OrientaU 


Which 
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Which Salmafiiis fays, ought always to be written morrina, not 
myrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrina. And he maintains that 
it is certainly the Oriental porcelane. It is here evidently joined as 
the adjedtlve to as it is afterwards (p. 28. Peripl.) mentioned 

with AiBt'x and connedled in a hmilar manner AiBix ow^tv*! ^ 

where it is fpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, Ozene, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach. All 
this feems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelane procurable 
in India at that time, as it now is ; and that it was brought into 
Egypt by the fliips that went to India. But what is more extraor- 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufadories of Diofpolis in 
Egypt, juft as our European porcelane is now formed upon the pat- 
tern of the Chinefe. 

But in oppofition to this, Gefner produces a variety of authorities 
from lo. Frid. Chriftius, to prove that it is a folTil and not faditious. 
The principal one is from Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 2. where it plainly 
appears that Pliny thought it a folTil from Carmania, while his 
defcription of it fuits porcelane better than any fubftance which we 
know, as, variety of colours, purple, *or rather blue and white fpots, 
with a fort of variegated refledion between both. Martial ftyles it 
myrrhina pida, xiii. p. iio. and notices it as capable of containing 

hot liquors. 

Si calidum potes ardent! murra Falerno 
Convenit, et melior fit fapor inde mero. 

This fapor and the odor mentioned by others are the only pro- 
perties we cannot attribute to it in conformity with the language of 
the ancients. Martial notices likewife, 

Maculofe pocula murr^- 

■*3 And thus GJner cites ; Heliogabalus .... myrrhinis et onychinis minxit. Lamprid. 3’. 

d 2 And 
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And when another citation is adduced 

Murreaque in Partliis pocula co£ta focis. Propertius, iv. 5.26. 

Chriftius is forced to contend that mtirrea is not the fame as mur^ 
rina, but an imitation like the Diofpolite manufadlure. 

That it came from Parthia into Egypt, to the countries on the 
Mediterranean, and to Rome, feems evident from a variety of 
authorities, and that it might well do, if w’-e confider that Parthia 
communicated with India by means of the Perfian Gulph, and 
poffibly on the north with China*'^ itfelf, by means of the caravans. 
The mention of Carmania by Pliny, as the country where the mur- 
rhina were obtained, favours the fuppofition of procuring thefe 
velTels from India ; for the communication of Carmania with Scindi 
and Guzerat is almoft immediate, and certainly prior to the naviga- 
tion from Egypt to that coaft. But in Guzerat they were obtained, 
when the author of the Periplus was employed in that trade j and 
their arrival at the market of Baroach, from the interior of India, 
may induce us to fuppofe, that they came into India from the 
north. 

The immenfe value of thefe velTels at Rome might well arife 
from their fcarcity. They were firft feen there in the triumphal 
proceflion of Pompey ; and it mull be obferved that Pompey re- 
turned from the Ihores of the Cafpian Sea. They were afterwards 
introduced into ufe at the tables of the great, but of a fmall fize and 
capacity, as cups for drinking. Afterwards one which held three 

♦7 The kingdom, not the province, as wc at fomc frontier, like that between the Ruf- 
may fee from a former citation noticing Car- fians and Chinefe at Kiatcha is evident from 
mania. Ptolemy, Pliny, and the Penplus. Whether 

That there waj an intercourfe with the the Seres were Chinefe or an intermediate 
Seres on the north of the Himmalu mountains, tribe between India and China is not material, 
and that exchange of commodities took place 


fextarii 
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fextarii or pints, was fold for feventy talents j and at length Nero 
gave three hundred for a fingle velTel. The extravagance of the 
purchafer might in this inftance enhance the price, but the value of 
the article may be better eftimated by the opinion of Auguftus, 
who, upon the conqueft of Egypt, feleded out of all the fpoils of 
Alexandria a fingle murrhine cup for his own ufe. Now therefore 
if the murrhine was porcelane, it may be a piece of information 
acceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 
not indeed fip her tea, but drink her Mareotick wine out of 
china. 

I have not been able to confult the work of Chriftius, but take the 
account of his argument from Gefner, and I refer the reader for 
further information to Gefner in voce, to Chambers’s Dictionary, to 
Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. and to an exprefs dilTertation in the Vo- 
lumes of the Academy of Belles Lettres, which I have formerly feen, 
but have not now an opportunity of confulting. I recoiled that it 
is in favour of Salmafius’s opinion, that murrina and porcelane are 
the fame. 

^ixipccv^c, 

A tranfparent fubftance of ftone or pebble, but it is probably here 
the glafs made of ftone as clear and bright as chryftal, and the fame 
as Hyale mentioned before. Salmafius, p. 1096, has a very 

curious quotation from the Scholiaft on Ariftophanes ad Nubes, 
Ad ii. feen. i. “ We call Hyalos (he fays) a material made of a 
“ certain plant burnt, and wafted by fire fo as to enter into the 
“ compofition of certain [glafs] velfels. But the ancients appro- 
“ priated the term hyalos to a tranfparent ftone called kruon, or 
“ chryftal.” — This perfedly accords with the manufadure of glafs, 
compofed of fand, or flints, and the alhes of a plant called kali or 

vitraria 
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vitraria in Narbonne. Salm. ibid, and Chambers In voce. But glafs 
has its name from glaftum^’ or woad, the blue dye^ becaufe common 
glals was of that colour, but the tranfparent Honey glafs [flint glafs] 
here mentioned feems to' take its name tranfparent, and 

[TaA?;] chryftalline, from its fuperior purity and imitation of the 
chryftal. The whole paflfage in the Scholiaft is interefting, and worth 
confulting. Nub. aft. ii. fcen. i. 1 . 766. T'^u^TccXov 

“ The hyalos or chryftal is formed circular and thick for this 
“ purpofe [the purpofe of a burning glafs], which being rubbed 
“ with oil and warmed, they bring near the wick of a lamp and 
“ light it [it was rubbed with oil probably to clean it, but why 
warmed does not appear.] “ Homer knew nothing of the 
“ chryftal, but mentions amber:” [true, for with Homer 
is always ice.] 

Hence it appears that chryftal was known to Ariftophanes, and 
the application of it to the purpofes of a burning glafs ; that glafs 
w’as known in the time of the Scholiaft, and that Homer knew 
nothing of either. The ufe of a pebble or chryftal, howevei*, to 
kindle fire is known at leaft as early as the writings of Orpheus 
xlBuv. And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero fuppofes, De 
Nat. Deormn, the knowledge of this property is ftill very old. 

That clear or flint glafs aflfumed its name from"T«Xij, chryftal, is 
ftill more apparent from a paflage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed. 
Weflfel. where mention is made of both forts, the faftitious and native 


See Voflius ad Melam, Varior, cd. 1722, fius adds 9 apud Cambro-Britannos ifatidis pro- 
who cites Pliny, lib. xxii. c i. Simile Plan- ventus Glas appellatur, ct caeruleum colorem. 
tagini Glaftum in Gallia, quo Britannorum Herba ifatxs is Woad. 
fpnjuges nurufque toto corpore oblitx. Vof. 
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^’TeXov, as he writes It. The glafs cofEn of Alexander is called 
'ToiXivyj, by Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 794. See Herod, iii. p. 206. et 
Weflel. not. et Diod. ii. p. 15. 

At&o; KxXXixvo^ KxXXccl'vog. 

Stone of Calleau, literally Goa ftone, for Callien is a river that 
falls into the fea near Goa, and retains its name to this day. Ren- 
nell, d’Anville. Not that this is the modern drug fo called, but a blue 
ftone’®, according to Salmafius, p. 240, and an emerald in the 
eftimation of Ramufio, pref. to the Periplus. 


’Ai&os o^Mvog. 

Probably ferpentine or hjematlte marble, in the opinion of Dr. 
Burgefs. Opfian or opfidian ftone. But Salmafius ridicules Pliny 
for calling it opfidian, or faying it was difcovered by Opfidius. In 
Greek it is always opfian, and is a, green ftone very dark, approach- 
ing to black. It was found in the iflands of Ethiopia ; and from 
taking a high polilh was ufed by the emperor Domitian to face a 
portico, fo that from the refledlicn he might difcover if any one 
was approaching from behind. 

The opfidian flone, mentioned by Pliny, is faditious, and feems 
very much to refemble the material of which our brown or red 
tea-pots are compofed. Totum rubens, atque non tranflucens, h^ma- 
ticum appellatum. See difcourfe in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences. The fpecimens of this ftone, which I have feen, 
are fo dark that the green call can only be difcovered by holding 
- them in a particular pofition. The clofenefs of their tenure feems 


1. B„, he nation, it .. . t.p.z, ..d f.,. bl.e, ;,l,y »»' > ‘ 

then,«.top.aaofwodiirtre»lc.looni't fa.oantt «ont in tht .»lt. 
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to admit of any degree of polifli that the artift may be diipofed to 
give them. 

A'iyhq. Lygdus, 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabafter ufed to hold odours ; 
Ramufio. Salmafius fays,- an imitation of this alabafter was 
formed of Parian marble, but that the beft and original lygdus was 
brought from Arabia, as noticed in the Periplus, from Moofa, 
Salm. p. 559. 

AuKtov. Lycium. 

A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 
A juice from which was ufed for dying yellow, mentioned by 
Pliny and Diofcorides. The women alfo, who affecfted golden 
locks, ufed it to tinge their hair. Salm. p. 1 1 64. Why this 
Ihould be fought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia, does not 
appear. It is found now in the fhops by the name of the yellow- 
beny, box thorn, grana d’ Avignon. Dr. Burgefs. 

AuSms?. Lodices, 

Quilts or coverlids. 


i ffoXXai exTrXoi Ivro'ffioi, 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufadure at Moofa. 


Ungucnta optime ferrantur in alabaftns. Flin. lib. xiii. p. 


lAu^yot^trocu 
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M 

Mcc^yci^troHj p. 84. 

Pearls, fifhed for near Cape Comorin, where the fifherj ftlll 
continues, or the Lackdive Iflands, formed a great article of com- 
merce on t!he coaft of Malabar. 

MoiXcicS» 9 ^ovy p. 84. Malahathrum. 

A drug or aromatick as much difputed as any Oriental name 
which occurs. But generally fuppofed to be the betel nut, written 
betre, and prefervidg a relation to the two final fyllables of the 
Greek. This nut is enclofed in the leaves of a plant called arecka, 
mixed with lime and fometimes with odours, and ufed as a maftica- 
tory, by almq^ all the Oriental nations, but more particularly in the 
Molucca iflands, the Golden Cherfonefe, and China ; it turns the 
teeth bhek, and confequently makes white teeth out of falluon, as 
Prior fays, 

King Kihu put ten queens to deadi, 

Convift on ftatute. Ivory Teeth. 

The compofition, being from two plants, the beetle nut and the 
arecka leaf, has probably given rife to the variety of deferiptions and 
allufions in different authors. But Horace, lib. fi. ode, 7, ufes it 
evidently as an aromatick unguent ; 

nitentes, 

Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

And Pliny, lib. xii. 26. xiii. i. confirms the allufion by mak- 
ing it an unguent from Syria, but fays a better fort comes from 

c Egypt. 
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Egypt, and fuperlor ftill from India. This, therefore, cannot be 
the Oriental betel, though as an exquifite odour it may, by 
fome intermediate corruption, have ufurped a name, from the true 
or betel. The price was prodigious, according to Pliny, the 
drug coiling three hundred denarii, ten pounds a pound, and the 
oil fixty or feventy denarii. It was ufed, he adds, as an odour in 
wine lukewarm, and had the flavour of fpikenard 

Whether the author of the Periplus ufes malabathrum, as the 
unguent known to Pliny and the Romans by that name, cannot be 
determined, as he merely gives the name without explanation in his 
lift. But that he had obtained an obfcure knowledge of the betre, 
and its form as rolled up in leaves, is proved in the manner of his 
ufing the term petros. This demands a feparate confideration, and 
will be found at the conclufion of the Periplus, explained in all its 
parts, as far as the learning of Salmaflus can guide us. 

Moexs/^. Macer. 

An aromatick from India, the bark red, the root large. The 
bark ufed as a medicine in dyfenteries. Plin. xii. 8. Salm. 
1302. 


Knives or canjars worn at the girdle. 

It appears by PHny, lib. xlii. c. a. that the fpikenard, the firft of odours, which is 
ahnofl all the fragrant odours of the eaft en- pre-eminently called folium, or the leaf, in 
tcred into the compofition of their unguents, oppofition to coilus, dr the root. But the 
In the royal Perfian unguent no lefs than betel-nut being wrapt in the arecka leaf has 
twenty-fix odours arc enumerated, and among probably given rife to the miflake. See Pliny, 
them the malobathron, which is not fo pro- hb. xii. c. 12. where the hadrofphaerum, me- 
pcrly an odour as a ftimulant, if it be the fofphaerum, microfphaerum, all diftinaions of 
betre, but it is frequently confounded with the betel, are falfcly applied to the fpikenard. 

MeXiB^doi 
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MeXntpda p^etXKcc. 

Brafs ” or copper, prepared, as Ramufio fays, for veflels of 
cookery. But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, anklets, 
and collars. No ufage of MsKistpSuc occurs elfewhere ; but metals 
were prepared with feveral materials to give them colour, or make 
them traftable or malleable. Thus xo>^oSa!(px in Hefychius was brafs 
prepared with ox’s gall to give it the colour of gold, and .ufed like 
our tinfel ornaments or foil for ftage drefles and decorations. Thus 
common brafs was neither dudile nor malleable, but the Cyprian brafs 
was both. And thus, perhaps, brafs, fteXtstpSocy was formed with 
fome preparation of honey. 

MsXt xacXdfAivov to Xeyof^ivov (rxx^x^s. 

Honey from canes. Sugar. 

In Arabick, fliuker, which the Greeks feem firft to have met with 
on the coaft of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the Arabick 
name. It is here mentioned on the coaft of Africa, where the 
Arabians likewife traded, and either imported it themfelves from 
India, or found it imported ; it was evidently not found in that age 
growing in Africa. The Shanfkreet name of fugar is ich-Ihu-cafa, 
and from the two middle fyllables the Arabick Ihuka, or fliuker. 
Af. Refearch. iv. 231. 

MeXtXcoTov. Honey Lotus. 

The lotus or nymphsea of Egypt. The ftalk contains a fweet and 
eatable fubftance, confidered as a luxury by the Egyptians, and ufed 

53 This article is very dubious 

e 2 


/ 
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as bread ; it was fometimes carried to Rome, and the Periplus 
makes it an article of importation at Barygaza. It appears alfo to 
have been ufed as provifion for mariners; and if this was the 
favourite bread of Egypt, in preference to grain, Homer might 
well Ipeak of it as a luxury and delicacy ; but his lotus is generally 
fuppofed to be the fruit of a tree, by our African travellers. • Authors 
diflfer, fome aflerting that it is ftill common in the Nile, others 
faying that the lotus now found there has neither pulp nor fubftance. 

MoK^OTH BvfJLiafJLU, 

An incenfe called mocrotus or mocroton. 

MoXo;^/ya. 

Coarfe cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read Movax^t 
either lingle threaded or of one colour. 

Coarfe cotton dyed of a whitifh purple, and therefore called molo- 
china from MoXox'nt maliows, Wilford, Afiat. Differtations, vol. ii. 
P'233- 


MoXuCiJof. Lead, 

Motu. 

A fpecies of cinnamon. See Kua-tria. 


Mv^oy, 


Myrrh or oil of myrrh, 
of myrrh 


Unguent in general, but pre-eminently 


** African is beft, the Ah}ffiaian> Arabian, and Indian worft. Dr. Burgefs. 

A gum 
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A gum or refin ifliiing from a thorn in Arabia, Abyffinia, &c. 
Bruce has given an account of the plant ; he fays it is originally from 
Africa, and that the Arabian myrrh is ftiil an inferior fort. See 
Bruce, Chambers, and Salmafius. 

See Aidi'x Mvp^iv^. 

Porcelane. See Gefner and Chambers in voce.. 


N 


Nard or fpikenard, p. 93. rasTrxyix^. Others read Tayyi- 

nxv, nard of Gapanick or of the Ganges. 

No Oriental aromatick has caufed greater difputes among the 
criticks, or writers on Natural Hiftory, and it is only within thefo 
few years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by means of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dfi 
Roxburgh. 

Their account is contained in the ivth volume of the Afiatick Re- 
fearches, and Dr. Roxburgh was fo fortunate at laft as to find the 
plant in a ftate of perfediony of which he has given a drawing that 

puts an end to all controverfy on the fiibjed. 

The nard has the addition of fpike from the Latin fpica, an ear of 
wheat, which, according^to Dr. Roxburgh’s drawing, it perfedly 
refembles. And this adjund is found alfo in its Arabick name, 
fumbul. And in its Shanlkreet appellation, jatamansi j as alfo its 
Perfick title khuftab, all fignifying 


Sir 
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Sir William Jones, Afiat. Ref. iv. 1 17, lays it Is a native of Bud- 
tan, Nepal, and Morang; and that it is a fpecies of Valerian. It is 
remarkable that he had himfelf feen a refemblance of it in Syria, as 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries where 
it is found ; but Ptolemy gives it its true origin in thefe trads of 
India. A fpecimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeft of Sir William Jones, and the agents of the Dev a Raja 
called it pampi ; but it was not in flower. Some dried fpecimens of 
it looked like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Rox- 
burgh afterwards found, rife from the ground like ears of wheat, 
It-anfwers the defcription of Diofcorides. It is weaker in fcent 
than the Sumbul fpikenard of Lower Alia, when dry, and even loft 
much of its odour between Budtan and Calcutta. The odour is like 
the fcent of violets ; but the living plant is forbidden to be brought 
out of Boudtan. It was, however, procured by the intervention 
of Mr. Purling the Englilh refident ; and was at laft received in its 
perfect form by Dr. Roxburgh, who has defcribed it botanically. 
Af. Ref iv, 733. 

In the age of the Perlplus it was brought from Scindi, and from 
the Ganges ; which, according to Sir William Jones, we ought to 
conclude, would be the natural port for it, as coming from Boudtan. 
This authorizes the change of reading from yuTravix.^^ [gapanika,] 
to yetyytTMriy [gangitika], more efpecially as it is mentioned at the 
Ganges. Some fanciful inquirers might think they had found the 
mention of Japan in this paflfage. 

We ought not to omit fome particulars from Pliny which are 
remarkable. He defcribes the nard with its fpica, mentioning alfo 
that both the leaves and the. fpica are of high value, and that the 

odour 
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odour is the prime In all unguents. The priee an hundred denarii 
for a pound. And he afterwards vifibly confounds it with the 
malobathrum or betel, as will appear hereafter, from his ufage of 
hadrofphxrum, mefofphxrum, microfphxrum, terms peculiar to the 
betel. The charaaeriftick name of the nard Is folium ”, the leaf 
pre-eminently, in contradiftindion to coftus the root, both as the 
prime odours of their two forts, the root and the leaf. 

But there is ftill a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which is, ' 
that he evidently copies the Periplus in the three places he allots for the 
markets of the fpikenard ; for he mentions Patala at the head of the 
Delta of the Indus, correfpondent to the Barbarika of the Periplus, 
and another fort which he calls Ozsnitides, evidently agreeing with 
the mart of Ozene (p. 75* Pcripl,^ j and a third fort named gangitick, 
from the Ganges, anfwering to gapanick, for which all the com- 
mentators agree in reading gangitick. Very ftrong proofs thefe that 
Pliny had feen this journal and copied from it, as he mentions 
nothing of Ozene in his account of the voyage, and only catches 
Oz^nitides here incidentally. See Salmafius, p. 1059, et feq. who 
is very copious on the fubjedt, and has exhaufted all that the ancients 
knew of this aromatick ”. 

♦ 

p, 27. Nauplius* 

It feems to be an inferior tortoife-fhell from the context, which 
runs, 3^ fjLBTci r^v vocVTrXtcg oXlyc^^ i. e. tor- 

toife-fhell of fuperior kind, but not equal to the Indian; and a 

5 5 Salmafius, p. 1065, is clearly of opinion, Whether this in Pliny docs not apply to 

that Pliny is regularly miftaken in applying coftus? 

folium to nard. He fays it is always peculiar It refcmbles the tail of a fmall animal, ia 

to malobathrum betel. Dr. Burgefs’s Collcaion. 

fmall 
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fmall quantity of that fpecies called nauplius. It may, however, be 
a different commodity, but I cannot ti'ace it in Salmafius or Pliny, 
unlefs it be the ^l^ell of that fifh he calls- nauplius, lib. ix. c. 30. 
which feems a fpecies of the nautilus.' 

5 ^ 'IvSmcv 

Black fewing filk both Chinefe and Indian. If this paffage could 
be afcertained as rightly rendered, it would prove that the filk manu- 
fa£ture was introduced into India as early as the age of the Periplus. 

can hardly be applied to a web, it feems always to be thread, 
and here fewing filk. If indicon is the adjunft of nema there is no 
difficulty, but indicon melan may be indigo in the opinion of 
Salmafius. 


O 

'OSovtov, . 

I ft fort. 'hS'iKov TO TrXotTvre^ov 5? Xtyofitv/j Movot^Vi. 

Wide Indian muflins called monakhe. 

2d fort. l,ayf/,ciToy^v 7 ;. Zayf^xToyivoii. Salm. reads SajttaTOTTijtij, 
from TTjjv/ov, a thread. Salm. p. 1 1 70. 

Salmaftus feems to interpret thefe two forts as muflins made up in 
^»^le pieces, or many in a parcel ; he is not fatisfied, however, with 
his own interpretation ; but it is to be obferved, that the fineft 
muffins ftill come to Europe made up in fingle pieces, called book 
muflins from their form. And it is by no means irrational to conceive 
that a cuftom of this fort is coeval with the trade. 

6 


Monakhe, 
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Monakhe, fmgle. ^ 

Sagmato-gine, made up in parcels. 

Sagmato-pene, made of a bulky thread, or fo thick as to ferve 
for coverlids. Salm. ibid. 


3d. fort. XvS<x.iOV. 

Coarfe muflins, or rather coarfe cottons, called at prefent dunga- 
rees ; Wilford, Af. Diflert. vol. ii. p. 233. to which monakhe is. 
oppofed as a finer fort. 

OTvog. Wine. 

1. Wine of La'odicxa, but which city of that name 
does not appear. There is a Laodicxa in Egypt. 

2. IraXtKog. Italian wine. 

3. Arabian wine. It is dubious whether palm wine 
or toddy wine, it feems to have been a great article of com- 
merce. 


”Ou(pccl Aio^TToXiTMi '(J7tripe gropes of Diofpolis. 

In what form this was an article of commerce does not appear, 
it is mentioned but once. Unripe grapes, however, are imported 
into England both from Lilbon and Madeira. 

’OTTijTia, p. 27. J-wIs or bodkins. 

An article in, trade oii the coaft of Africa, as needles are at this 
day. , , 
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Moi/ntaiii brafs, 

Ufed for ornaments. Ramufio calls it white copper, copper from 
which the gold and filver has not been, well feparated in extracting 
k from the ore. 


n 

Handfomc women Haves for the haram are mentioned as intended 
for prefents to be fent up to the king of Guzerat, whofe capital was 
Ozene or Ougein. 

UiKUZtlX. 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

rieTTE^^, Pepper. 

Imported from the coaH: of Malabar, as it Hill is ; the native term 
on the coaH is pinapilim ; Salm. p. 1070. or the Shanfkreet, pipali. 
Af. Ref. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaft is called in Arabick 
beled-el-fiilful. D’Anville, Ind. p. 118, 

It wnas found by the Greeks from Egypt firH in Ethiopia, as an 
article of commerce brought thither by the Arabs, but was known 
in Greece much earlier. 

Two forts are diHinguiflied in the Periplus. 

!• KoTrovot^iK.ov» 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Rennell, 
which is Hill the principal mart for pepper, or at leaft was fo before 

7 the 
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the Englifla fettled la Sumatra. This is the black pepper. See 
Marfden’s Sumatra. 

Long pepper*®, fo called from its form being cylindrical, an inch 
and an half long. It confifts of an alTemblage of grains or feeds 
joined clofe together. Tt refembles the black pepper, but is more 
pungent. It is a fpecies of the Eaft India pepper totally diftind 
from the Cayenne. 

UBOt^UfjlXTIX. ^ 

Girdles or faflies, and perhaps diftinguilhed from the following 
article^ 

Tlvi^ViXI «< H^CDVKl, 

Saihes of an ell long, only in the difference of make or ornament* 

Pearls or the pearl oyfter. See the filhery at Cape Comorin.. 

p. 35» 

Purple cloth of two forts, fine and ordinary* An article of trade 
at Moofa in Arabia. 

noT^^<«, Drinking vejfels^ 

XxXkcc, Brafsy 
XiT^oyyvXa^ Rounds 
MeyofXa, Large^ 

*' Tabaxir is'the common long pepper. 

f 2 


Probably 
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Probably all three epithets apply to the fame veffcl. An article of 
import on the coaft of Africa. 

Hv^og oXiyog. 

Wheat in fmall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in 
Arabia. 


P 

'Pivoze^ug. Rhinoceros. 

The horn or the teeth, and poflibly the Ikin, miported from the 
coaft of Abyffinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animal 
ftill a trade, which he has defcribed in all of its branches, vol. iv. 


. 2 

Canoes ufed on the coaft of Cochin for conveying the native 
commodities from the interior to the ports, and fometimes along 
the coaft. 

'Locyoi A^CivcvjTi'n.ot yiyvxfA.jjLiioi ,p. 14. 

Rugs or cloaks made at Arfmoe (Suez), dyed, and with a full 
knap. 

’LuvSu^a.Kri, 

Red pigment, Salm. p. 1155. found in gold and filver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgefs. 


XaTTCpSi^og. 
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1 ,(x, 7 r(pii(iog. Sapphire Jlonc, 

The ancients diftinguifhed two forts of dark blue or purple, one 
of which was fpotted ” with' gold. Salmaf. p. 130, et feq. Pliny 
fays, it is never pellucid, which feems to make it a dilFerent flone 
from what is now called fapphire. 

Se^f^ciTci. Chinefe hides or furs. 

What is meant by no where appears, unlefs it can be 

applied to the rct^vovcti^ whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this 'is very dubious. See MxXoQud^ov. 

Iron, 

An import into Abyffinia for the manufadure of fpear heads, to 
hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &c 

’ivStKog. 

Iron tempered in India. 

SivSoifsg. 

Fine linen of any fort, but that imported into Abyffinia might be 
Egyptian, and poffibly of cotton, but 

livSoveg 0,1 Sio(po^uTa.TO,t Ta.yyiTi%xi^ 

Can be nothing elfe but the fineft Bengal muffins. 


'ETrog* Wheat com, 

59 Burgefs has fpeclmetts of both forts, 
the. one with gold fpots like lapis lazuli, and 
not tranfparent. 

To cut like an Indian fword, is a cona- 
xp.on .Arabick proverb in Arabiha. And in 


Egypt, Shaw (p. 364.) fays, thchardea tools 
(as drills for working the granite Obelllks) 
were made of Indian iron. Shaw quotes the 
Pcriplus, but not perhaps juftly. 
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'Lytkicct^not', Ad%es. 

In contradiftindion to ttsXvkix^ hatchets. 

SxEUfl a^yv^, Silver plate, 

'YctXa, 

Veffels of chryftal, or glafs in imitation of chryftaK 
Myrrhy 

Aiu0B^iSira Trig aAXijf, 

Of a fuperior fort, 

*EkX£XT^, 

Of the heft fort, 

EraxT^. Gum. 

A^ei^fiivoliu, read Zf^ii^vdioe^ by Bochart, Geog. Sac. ii. 22. 
Salm. 520. Extrad or diftillation from myrrh, of the fineft fort. 
The reading is proved by Salmafius from a fimilar error in an in- 
edited epigram. 

Stibium for tinging the eyelids black. 

ST»Xm 'h^iVoipriKoii. 

Women’s robes manufadured at Arsinoe or Suez. 


Eru^af.. 



Storax. 

One of the moft agreeable of the odoriferous refins. There are 
two forts, ftorax in the tear, fuppofed to anfwer to the ancient 
flyrax calamita, from its being brought in a hollow reed, or its 
diftillation from it; and common ftorax, anfwering to the ftadle 
ftyrax of the ancients. It now grows in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; but the drug was anciently brought thither from the iflands 
in the Archipelago. See Salm. p, 1026. Chambers in voce. Moft 
of thefe gums, refins, and balfams have in modern 'pra<ftice yielded 
to the American, as this feems to have given way to the balfam of 
Tolu. 

T.UfJt.ClTU.y p* * 5 * 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade ! but the number was not 
great. 


The hyacinth or jacinth, a gem of a violet colour. But Salraafius 
fays it is the ruby, p. 1107. See Solinus, c. xxx. p. 57* where it 
feems to be the amethyft. 


X 


XaXx»V. Brq/f or copper. 


®' Strabo mentions ftyrax in Pifidia ; 


a diftillation from a tree, caufed by a worm breeding 


in it. Lib. xii. p. 570. 
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XoiXKiS^y^[ia7a. 

Veflels of brafs, or any fort of brazier’s work. 

XeXuvT;^ 

Tortoife-fliell feems to have formed a great- article of commerce^ 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors, &c. both in Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt. It was brought from the coafts of Africa, 
near Moondus ; Socotra, Gadrofia, Malabar, and the Lackdive, 
or Maidive iflands ; the former feem to be defigned by 
of the Periplus. 

Under garments, imported from Egypt into Africa. 

Specie* 

The Periplus is very accurate in noting the ports where It was 
necelTary to trade with fpecie ; and in more inftances than one, notes 
# the advantage of exchange. 

X^v<roXiQoq, Chryfolite. 

Sometimes the fame as chryfites, the touchftone for gold, Salm. 
p. 1103 ; but deferibed as a ftone as it were fprinkled with fpots of 
gold, Salmafius, p. 407. who points out what it is not, but cannot 
determine what it is. It may well be the topaz 

Ufed with as is ot^yv^Sv alfo, expreffing gold and filver 

denarii. 

X^wufiaToty, Gold plate. 

The Bohemian is yellow with a greenilh nut, the Oriental is veiy pale yelloyr.' Dr- 
Burgefs’s Oriental topaz deep yellow* 
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No. II. 

An Account of the Adulitick Inscription colle&ed from 
Chishull, Montfaucon, Melchisedeck Thevenot, 
and other Authors. 

TThe Adulkick Infcrlption Is in Itfelf one of the moft curious 
monuments of antiquity, but the prefervation of it, and the know- 
ledge which we have of it at this day, are ftill more extraordinary 
than the inlcription itfelf. Cofmas (ftyled Indicopleuftes, from 
the fuppofition that he had navigated the Indian Ocean, which 
in truth he had not,) copied a Greek infeription at Adule, which 
has fince appeared to relate to Ptolemy Euergetes, and to prove that 
he had nearly conquered the whole empire of the Seleucidse in Alia, 
and the kingdom of AbylEnia in Africa ; two hiilmical fiidh of 
confiderable importance ; notwithftanding, his fuccels in Alia was 
fcarcely difeovered in hiftory ', till this monument prompted the 
inquiry, and the conqueft of Abyffinia ftill refts upon this evidence 
alone. 

The veracity of Cofmas, in his report of this infeription, is 
eftablilhed upon proofs which have nearly unked all i^iffiages in its 
favour; fome obfeurity there ftill remains, and fome few obje^iions 
naturally arife, to which Chifhull has given a fufficient anfwer. 
But there is one obfervation of his that is irrefragable, when Iw 

* It does not now appear in any, hiftory to fentence cited out of Puly*nus by Bayer. See 
the extent that the marble aftumes, or ifi any infra. 

«ne author that I cart difeover, except a fingle 

g fays 







i.' I 


/b-' -■ • 'A p D 1 " 

fays that Cofmas/Winfelf did not know ‘ to ’^ch of the Ptoleii^. 
it belonged, and Confequently he codld hot bf ^forger of patticu- 
lars which accorded with one, and one only (# the whole Dyhafty. 

work .of dbfmas is ftyled Topyaphia.^hriftiana, apd is , 
int^ed ta prove that the' earth is -i'^^e, ii^^pofition-^yhe 
philofopM^Vndtion of its b^ing a Tpfe^few^^Jhe a^g^n- 
ceived to be att'teetical opinion, cohtf a^^| :^::pvela^%^^he 
fcriptures. He' ha^ -himfelf travelled thlv^fche 

vifited, he 'ftill found they were 

in ^oj^quence of, ||iis notion, his dedul&rare rather 

pary ; but the fadts^he relates, and the countries he defcribes, ^*^5" 

J^en with all the marks of veracity that fimplicity can afford. . ;? 


♦ 'V* h * 

^4 


Vr — « /• 

two copies of his work, one in the Vatican, fiip- 






Wm 




Ln ini', both from the cittraa: of Allatius. 

lintion. linrsi.iiffain nublilhe^.;^’ Melchizedeck Thevcncfb^^S* 






liptioiv,.;;^Si'^ain Mblilhe^.j^' Melchizedeck Thevcncf^^^it 
^t. finally the 

p indefa ^l^^ J d. MontfaucSiS^^^^pwP“Wpanh^“^. ^ 
^^^yli|||k|^^^^ny to ^ authenticity 


i =wi^f5.!:aSwB-^~ i4 r-. .- " 


i,'. , 


t - 




on tlie Biari 


‘ The piibKoidoii'^ Ajiltd €oIkAk> 
Palrum, ia 








Z>m»?ivi htbhsheif Ma\' iSoo bv tfie lt^I)’'P7/UY7it J}rans Tarti WfStfru/urCer , 
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the iaternai is fuch as hardly to leave a doubt upon an 

unprejudiced miffd. ” Let us now hrar Cofmas Ipeak for Jb^felf. 

Extradi from the Topographia Chriftiana^ 

A. D. 545, p. 140. ed. Mon^ucon. 

Adule is a city of Ethiopia, and the port of communication, with 
Axiomis *, and the whole nation, of which that city is the capital ; 
in this port wc carpr,^n our trade from Alexandria and the Elanitick 
Gulph * ; the towftt^^ ts about two miles from the fhore, and as 
•you enter” it. on . ino*wefl;ern fide, by the foad that leads from 
Axifimis, there is ftill remaining a chair or throne which appertained 
to one of the ftolcmies, who had fubjedled this country to his 
authority. This chair is of beautiful white marble ”, not [fo white 
indeed as the] B|||kconnefian ”, but fuch as we employ for marble 


of Cofmas 


I, w^en 



^ After the peace niade with Seleucus for 
ten years, and renewed afterwards for ten 
years more# forree a word occurs in hiftory 
Ptol. Euergetes, till this account 
Cn tfe^^daarhle was difeovered by Cofmas more 
than 700 years after the invafion of Ethiopia 
by this monarch- Chishull* 

* Written in different authors Axuma, 
and Axiomk. 

iJomon and Hiram was 
kcber. at the head of 
/ind h 0 all ages, I 
imagnie or Ailath, to have been 

the to which the ]|^henicians of Tyre 
reforted, or to Phcnicon. which perhaps took 
its name from them. Ela and Phoiicon imiy 
at different times hare been in the polTc^ii of 
Nabatheans, Petreana, Egyptians, Tyrians, 
Hebrews, or Romans. 

See the riew of Addle in CoJfiti^^s draw- 



ing, in which both pyramids and <d>elt&s ao# 
pear; mean- as the cxccu^on k, theCe^ure.4 
certain proof that the manners and cuftoms ot 
Abyffinia in that age were Ethiopick and 
Egyptian. Bruce found the ftimc at Axuma, 
and If he could have flopped at Meroe to ex- 
amine the ruins he there paffed, affuredly they 
would have been Egyptian alfo or Ethiopick; 
He faw no remains of ruins from Axdmwtd 
Meroe. 

** 'ralaah^ri||||||t|^ 

The ^e Pro- 

pontis natamlly fappl^^^^Hpuople with 
marble, wiA which ft 

to change its mmoto and to give 

l^at ti& to tht Pn^ntis, now called the 8 ^ 
of Mirmora. A monk of Conflantinopic 
(xmrfe referred to the marble with which he 
was mod acquainted. The dnrrch of Santa 
Sophia is built with Proconndkm marble. 

2 tables ; 
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tables ; It Hands on a quadrangular bafe, and refts at the four 
corners on four llender and elegant pillars”, with a fifth in the 
centre, which is channeled in a fpiral form. On thefe pillars the 
feat is fupported, as well as the back of the throne, and the two 
fides on the right and left. 

The whole chair with its bafe, the five pillars, the feat, the back, 
and the two fides, is of one entire piece, carved into this form ; 
in height about two cubits and a half, and in ihape like a bifhop’s 
throne 

At the back of the chair is a tablet of bafanite [or touch] ftone”, 
three cubits in height, the face ” of which is an [oblong] fquare, 
■while the whole mafs is in the form of a lambda, rifing to a point 
at the top, and fpreading at the bottom, A. But the front” 
is quadrangular. This tablet is now fallen behind the chair, and 
the lower part of it is broken and deftroyed, but the whole of this 
[ftone or] marble and the chair itfelf is [in a manner covered over 
and] filled with Greek characters. 

KkoHo* fquare [an oblong fquare J on the broad face. 

Cathedra. and like a A on the fides, the broad fuperficies 

Bafanites is fuppofed to be an Egyptian is fo reprefented in the drawing of Cofmas, an 
marble or granite, and the name alfo to be oblong fquare broken at the comer, the chan- 
Egyptian, and not Greek from as it nailing of this tablet is reprefented as carried 

is ufually efteemed. See Chambers's Diaion- round the broken corner, whether this is the 
ary, art. touchftone. The Greek term jSUtJwj, error of Cofmas or the cngrairer muft be dc- 
loight polDbly be derived from Egypt, the termined by the MSS. 

country where thcT touchflone was procured. body, the whole body or mafs of 

But it is perfc^ly Greek in its ufage and de- ® marble in the form of a lambda cannot be a 
rivation. fquare, but a wedge; it is one of the faces of 

I render this literally, this wedge which muft be meant, and even 
but not porreflly. ChilhuU writes, ad modum this would not be a fquare, but quadrangular 
tabulae piAoriae, but how UnJv has that fenfe (rtT^^ustov), as reprefented in the drawing of 
I cannot determine. I fuppofe this bafanite Cofmas, that is a parallelogram, 
ftone or marbk to be ia the form of a wedge, 




Now 
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Now it fo hajjpeoed that when I wi» in this part of the country, 
about five and twenty years ago'*, more or 'lefs, in the beginning of 
the reign of Juftin the Roman emperor, that Elefbaan the king of 
AxiomiteS, when he was preparing for an expedition againft the 
Homerites” [in Arabia] on the other fide of the Red Sea, wrote to 
the governor of Adule, direding him to take a copy of the inferip- 


** The reigit of Juftip commences in 518. 
The expedition of Eleihaas is ufually placed in 
525, the eighth year of Juftin, but the marble 
might have been copied a year ot two years 
be^re the expedition.* 

^ It is a moft remarkable circamftance, 
that in a biftory Ip obfeure and wild as that 
of Aby^la, any /hould be eftabli/hed 
up^n fuch dear and fatisfa^lory grounds, as 
this of the reign of Elefbaas and his expedition 
into Arabia. But the authorities adduced by 
Baronius, Montfaucon, Lajdolfus, Chi/huIJ> 
and Bruce are fo exprefs, that there cannot 
remain a doubt ; and if that reign is eftabirihed, 
the veracity of Cofmas needs no other fupport. 
Now it appears from the evidence they have 
adduced, that the fovereigns of Abyftinia, in 
the l^^ of Juftin, about the year 525, had 
extended their power into the country of the 
Homerites, which is a dlftridl of Sabea, where 
they had a governor refiding ; it appears alfo 
that fomc Abyflinians had been put to deavh 
by Dunaanas, one of the native chiefs in 
Arabia, and a Jew, who are ftill confidered as 
martyrs to their faith, and that Elefbaas un- 
dertook an expedition into Arabia, in which 
he was fuccefsful, and punifhed the aftaflin of 
his fubjedls. His .AbylHnian title was Caleb 
cl Atfeba, or Caleb the Bhffed\ whence the 
Greek corruption of Elcfbas, Elefbaas, and 
Elefbaan (Bruce, voL i. p*^503. Ludolf, 
p. 165. Hift. of Ethiopia). Bruce aflures 


us, that this biftory is confirmed by the Chro- 
nicle of Axftma, and Montfaucon cites N6n- 
pofus in Pkotinsx whofc teftimony corrobo* 
rates the chronicle in the amplefl: manner, 
(Montfaucon Nova CJoIIeAioPatrum, tom. ii. 
p. I4P*) for N6noofus fpeaks of himfelf a# 
embaflador from Juftin to Kaifus, an Arab 
pnnee of the Khindini and Maadini, and to 
Elefbaas king of Axuma, agreeing fo much 
both in time and name with the Elefbaas of 
Cofmas, that it induces a conjefture that 
Cofmas w^as a monk in the fuite of the em- 
baftador (fee Photius, p. 6. ed. Geneva, 
r6i2, with the citation of Nicephorus in the 
margin). But without taking this ^0 the 
confideration, it is a natural confequence, if 
Elefbibs is proved to be the king of Axftma 
in that age, that the account of Cofmas is 
worthy of credit. Bruce adds, that Mahomet 
in the Koran mentions Dunaanas, not by name, 
but as mafter of the Jiery pitsj alluding to the 
martyrs who were burnt (vol. i. p. yid.). 
Other authors cited by Montfaucon arc h/U* 
taphraftus, Calliftrus, Abulpharagc. 

Cofmafe himfelf, in another part, de- 
feribes the country of the Homerites as lying 
on the coaft of Aden beyond the ftraits ; but 
as they occupy the angle of the continent, 
their territory may extend both within and 
without the ftraits. See Ptolemy, Afia, tab. 
vi. 

tion^ 
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tiqn*’, which was both on the chair of Ptolemy, and on the tablet, 
and to fend it to him [at Axiomisj. 

The governour, whofe name was Afbas", applied to me and to a 
merchant of the name of Meiyis, to copy the infcription ; IVienas 
was [a Greek of my acquaintance, who afterwards became] a monk 
at Raithu, and died there not long ago. We [undertook the 
bufinefs together, and having completed it,] delivered one copy to 
to the governour, and kept another for ourfelves. It is from this 
copy that I now ftate the particulars of the infcription, and I ought 
to add, that in putting them together [and drawing my own con- 
clulions from them,] I have found them 'very ufeful for forming a 
judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and the diftances of the 
refpeftive places. I ought to mention alfo that we found the figures 
of Hercules and Mercury among the carvings, at the back of the 
feat*’. - 


This is the form of the feat ** and the marble. And Ptolemy himfelf 
[feems to Ipeak in the words of the infcription]. 

(Here 


** It Is Kighly probable, that Elefbaan nn- 
derftood the Izmguage, as he was a chriftian, 
and of the church of Alexandria. His inter- 
courfc alfo with the Greek emperor at Con- 
ftantinople ftrengthens this fuppofition. And 
in the earlier age of the Peripl(is we find Z^f- 
kales mafter of that language. 

** Albas and El-Afbas mull be the fame 
name, and there k nothing extraordinary in 
fuppofing that both the king and the gover- 
nour might both affumc the title, atfeba, 
the hleffedf the famt. 


** I have here omitted a conjefturc of the 
monk foreign to the fubjeft. 

^ Cofmas fays, that malefa6lor8 were ex- 
ecuted before this chair in his time ; but whe- 
ther it was a cuflom continued from the time 
erf Ptolemy he could not fay. Bruce men- 
tions a Hone at Axfimaexifting dill, on which 
the kings of Abyfiinia were enthroned and 
crowned, and which likewife had an infcription 
with the name of Ptolemy Euergetes. Had 
either of thefe fafts any concern with a tradition 
or cufiom derived from^Ptolemy ? See Bruce, 

vol. 
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(Here was inferted a drawing by Cofmas himfelf reprefented in 
the oppofite plate, and copied from the MS. by Montfaucon.) 

Infcription upon the figure or fquare table in the form of a A. 

Ptolemy the Great, king, fon*’ of Ptolemy, king, and Arfinoe, 
queen, gods“, brother and fifter*’; grandfon of the two fovereigns 
Ptolemy, king,^ and Berenice, queen, gods prefervers*’j defcended 


vol. in. p. 132. It IS extraordinary that the 
marble docs n6t mentron Ax{irna ; and more 
fo, if upon the credit of Bruce we conclude, 
that Ptolemy vifited Axdma in perfon. That 
indeed does not quite follow from* the ftone 
being found there with his name. But one 
inference we may make in Cofmas^s favour, 
he knew, Ax^ma, he knew it was the capital 
of the country ; if he had forged the infcrip- 
tion, Axuma would doubtkfs have been ad- 
mitted. 

This genealogy at the commencement 
does not quite agree with another at the con- 
clufion, where the king fays, that Mars was 
the father *who begat him /*£ xaJ lysWrf,). 
But as thefe Macedonian fovereigns imitated 
Alexander in his vanity, if they would have 
gods for their anceftors, it is not to be 
thought ftrange, that their genealogy Ihould 
fluduate. I think the inconfiftence due to the 
vanity of the king, and that it ought not to 
be attributed to the millake of Cofmas, or to 
bis lapfe of memory. 

In the charafter of ©EnN AAEA<f>flN, 
godsy brother and ©EfiN SHTHPUN, 

gods prefer^erSf we have one of the moft illuf- 
trious proofs of the authenticity of the in- 
feription 

Beger had objefted that on the coins of 
Ptolemy S6ter and Berenice, ©EON only was 
found ; and on thofe of Phfladelphus and 
Arfinoe, AAEA<M1N only. But foon after the 


objeftion was ftarted, two gold coins w-ere 
brought to light with the united heads of 
Ptolemy S6ter and Berenfce, of Philadelphus 
and Aiinoe. The former had no infenption, 
but the latter difplayed the ©EtlN AAEA<KIK„ 
exadUy correfponding with the Adulitick 
marble. Vaillant, Hift. Ptol. Regum, p, 52. 
^THPtlN was not found, but an equivalent is^ 
cited from Theocritus Idyl. 17. 

Mw^l xjotX Xitraro wdu 

^Ev aWaV iTJjtxaXXtctj IXePafn 

l^x^vtourty APQTOT'Z, 

In which they are evidently confecrated as 
deities with the title of AFtH'OTS* ChifhulL 

A fecond objeAion of BegePs was, that 
Philadelphus had no children by Arfinoe hu 
wife and filter. But the Scholiait on Theo- 
critus Idyl. 17. fortunately fumiflied an an- 
fwer to this alfo, who fays that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus was fir ft marned to Arfinoe, daughter 
of Lysimachus, by whom he had Ptolemy, 
(afterwards called Euergetes,) Lysfmaebus 
and Berenice. But that having difeovered 
this Arfinoe engaged in fome confpiracy,.hc 
banilhed her to Coptus, and then married His 
fifter Arfinoe, and adopted as her children 
thofe he had had by the other Arfinoe, This 
Arfinoe, his fifter, was worftiippcd by the 
Egyptians under the title of Diva Soror, and 
Venus Zephyritis. Chiftudl. 

■ ©E^N AAEA«>fiN. 

« ©EQN znxnFnx. 


on 
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on the father’s fide from Hercules fon of Jupiter, and on the 
mother’s fide from Dlonyfus fon of Jupiter, [that is, Ptolemy fon 
of Ptolemy and Arfinoe, grandfon of Ptolemy and Berenice,] receiv- 
ing from his father the kingdom of Egypt, Africa, Syria, Phenicia, 
Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, invaded Afia with his 
land and fea forces, and with elephants from the country of the 
Troglodytes and Ethiopians. This body of elephants’® was firft 
colledted out of thele countries by his father and himfelf, and brought 
into Egypt and tamed for the fervice of war. With thefe forces 
Ptolemy advancing into Alia reduced all the country on this fide 
the Euphrates, as well as Cilicia, the Hellefpont, Thrace, and all 
the forces in thofe provinces. In this expedition, having captured 
alfo many Indian elephants, and fubjeded all the princes to his 
obedience, he crofled the Euphrates, entered Mefopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, Suliana ”, Perfis, Media, and the whole country as far as 


A fa6l noticed by all the hiftorians, and 
preferved by Agatharchides, as almoft the 
only commerce remaining on this coafl in the 
time of I’hilomctor. 

So very Ihtle of this conqueft appears in 
hiftory^ that, having this infeription only in 
Thevenot's work, I had doubted the whole, 
till I met by accident with the palTage in Ap- 
pian, which confirmed the faft, and again at- 
tradled my attention ; but having afterwards 
procured ChifhuD^s work, ( Antiquitates Afia- 
ticx,) I found he had anticipated this parage, 
and many of the other obfervations which I 
had taken fome pains to colleft. See Ap. 
Syriac* p. 635. Schweighseufler^s ed. St* 
Jerom on Daniel mentions thefe conquefts ; 
and Appian notices that the Parthian revolt 
commenced upon the diftrefe of the Syrian 
inonarchs in this war. 


Rollin touches on this expedition of 
Ptolemy, but makes it flop at the Tigris, vol. 
vii. p. 307. but Ptolemy here exprefsly fays he 
entered Sufi ana, and as Rollin confefles the rc>- 
lloration of two thoufand five hundred Egyptian 
ftatues , we may afk, where could they be found 
except at Sufa ? The caufe of this invaCoiv 
was the infult offered to Berenice, filler of 
Euergetes, whom Antiochus Theos had di- 
vorced and whom Seleucus, his fon by Arfi« 
noe, finally put to death,' See Juftin,iib xxvif, 
c. I, Juftin mentions that he would have 
fubdued the whole kingdom of Seleucus, un- 
lefs he had been recalled by diflurbanccs in 
Egypt. The two thoufand five hundred fta- 
tues, and forty thoufand talents, I find in the 
notes on Jufiin, but whence deduced I know 
not, 

Ba£lria, 
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Badria”, and brought the whole under his dominion. [In Perfis 
and Sufiana] he colleded all the fpoils of the temples which had 
been carried out of Egypt by [Cambyfes and] the Perfians, and 
conveyed them back again to that country ”, with all the treafures 
he had accumulated in his conquefts, and all the forces which had 
attended him on the expedition ; all thefe he embarked upon the 
canals ’"^ ********** 


Ptolemaeus Euergetes devicit Seleucuxn ; 
omnia line bello et certaraine occupavit a 
Tauro ufque in Indiam ; Bayer, p» 6i# Bayer 
moderates the conqiieft, and appeals to Theo- 
critus and the Adulitick marble. But the mar- 
ble certainly confirms in a great degree the 
citation, which is from Polyaenus. 

33 It is for this favour to the natives that 
he is faid to have been ftyled Euergetes, the 
benefadlor. 

The infcription is here manifellly left 
imperfedt, and that apparently on account of 
that part of the tablet which was mutilated. 
We are therefore at liberty to conjedure what 
thefe canals were, confiftent with the nature 
of the countries alluded to. Chilhull looks 
to the canals on the Euphrates ; but let us 
refleft, that the palace of Cambyfes was at 
Sufa; thither the fpoils of Egypt weie fent 
by the conqueror, and there they would be 
found by Euergetes, if they had not been 
removed by the Macedonians, or the icings of 
Syria. Much notice is taken in hiftory of the 
treafures at Sufa being plundered ; but the 
fpoils of temples, Egyptian gods and ftatues 
had little to tempt the avarice of the con- 
querors, and would have been moved to little 
purpofe, at a great cxpencc. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that Euergetes found 
them ftiU at Sufa; and if we confider that 
Sufiana was of all the provinces of the Perfian 


empire, the one moll furnhhed with, and 
moft interfedled by canals, we (hall have no 
difficulty in concluding, that thefe cumbrous 
deities were embarked upon that canal which 
united the Eulseus with the Mefcrcan near 
Sufa ; and that they v^ere brought by this' 
flream, now called the Suab or Soweib, into 
the Euphrates near Korna. From Korna 
they would be conveyed up the Euphrates to 
Thapfacus, or higher, and require no other 
land carriage but from that point to the bay 
of IfTus. This would certainly be the befi 
and leali expenfivc conveyance from Sufa to 
Egypt, and there could be no other water 
carriage unlefs by the Eubeus to the Gulph of 
Perfia, and fo round the continent of Arabia 
into the Red Sea. If it could be proved from 
hiftoiy- that the fleets of Euergetes had 
ever circumnavigated Arabia, vve might ad- 
mit this as the readiefl mode of conveyance ; 
but I have fearched hiftory in vain to eftabliffi 
this conclufion. If it was contained in the 
point of the tablet broken, we have much 
reafon to lament the lofs ; for fo perfuaded am 
I of the authenticity of the infcription, that 1 
Ihould admit the fadf without hefitation, if 
found there. I can only now add, that the 
canal from Sufa to the Euphrates, and the 
carriage thence up to Thapfacus, afford the 
moft probable due to this paftage. 

h 


This, 
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This, fays Cofmas, was the infcription on the figure or tablet, as' 
far as we could read it, and it was nearly the whole, for only a fmall 
part w'as broken off. After that we copied what was written on the 
chair, which was conne<3;ed with the infcription already given, and 
ran thus : 

After this, having with a ftrong hand compelled the tribes border- 
ing upon my own kingdom to live in peace, I made ” war upon 
the following nations and after feveral battles reduced them to 
fubjedion. 

Mark the ufe of the firft perfoiu Whc- This is a very extraordinary paflagei as k 
ther the change from the, third perfon to the proves that the Abyflinians traded in that age, 
firft be caufed by Cofmas or the infcription, as they ftill do, not by fea, but inland through 
muft be doubtful. We might well fuppofe their fouthern provinces. And the exchange 
both infcriptions to run in the firft. is fimilar to modern pra£lice, both on the 

Cofmas has many curious particulars of borders of Abyfiinia, and other tribes of Africa. - 
thefe countries himfelf; as, ttt. The Home- Montf. 

rites are not far diftant from the coaft of Bar- 4, The winter [that is the rainy feafon,] in 
baria [AdelJ ; the fea between them is two Ethiopia is in our fummer ; the rains laft for 
days" fail acroB. This proves that he places the three months from Epiphi to Thoth, fo as to 
Homerltes fomewhere eaft of Adenon the ocean, fill all the rivers and form others, which empty 
2. Beyond Barbaria [.Adelj the ocean is themfelves into the Nile. Part of thefe cir- 
called Zingium [Zanzibar the Caffrc coaft^y cumftances I have feen myfelf, and others I 
and Safus is a place on the fea coafi; in that have heard from the merchants who trad^ in 
traft. This fea alfo wafties the incenfc country the country. 

[Adel and Adea], and the country where the 5. The great number of fiavcs procured by 
gold mines are. all the merchants who trade in this country ; 

5. The king of Axiomis fends proper per- a trade noticed equaUy by the Periplus near 
fons there by means of the governour of the 500 hundred years before Cofmas, and by‘ 
Agows to traffick for gold. Many merchants Bruce 1200 years after his age. It is worthy 
join tins caravan, and carr)^ oxen, fait, and iron, of remark that Abyffinian haves bear the fiii 
which they exchange for gold.. They leave price in all the markets of the eaft, and the 
thefe articles and retire, — when the natives preference feems to have been the fame in all 
come and leave as much gold as they chufe to ages. Montfaucon, tom. ii. p. 144. Nova 
offer. If this is thought fufficient, on their re- Col. Fatrum* 
turn they take the gold and leave the articles. 

lirft 


4 
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Firft the nation of Gaze, next Agame and Sigue. Thefe I fub- 
dued, and exaded the half of their property by way of contribution 
for my own ufe”. 

After thefe I reduced Ava and Tiamo or Tziamo, Gambela and 
the country round it, Zingabene, Angabe, Tiama, and the Athagai, 
Kalaa, and Semene, (a nation beyond the Nile,) among mountains 
difficult of accefs, and covered with fnow ; in all this region there is 
hail and froft, and fno'w ” fo deep that the troops funk up to their 
knees. I palTed the Nile to attack thefe nations, and fubdued them. 

I next marched againft Laline and Zaa and Gabala, tribes which 
inhabit mountains abounding with warm fprings ; Atalmo alfo and 
Bega, thefe likewife I reduced, and all the nations in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

After this I proceeded againft the Tangaitae *°, who lie towards the 
confines of Egypt ; thefe I reduced, and compelled them to open a 
road of communication from this country into Egypt. The next 
tribes I fubdued were Annine and Metine, who were feated upon 
mountains almoft perpendicular; and Sefea, a tribe which had 




’AXX’ ’'■“"''■a Sccraa-Bai, Horn. X. 

p. 120. The Homerick cuftom of taking 

half and leaving half. 

Aiyn tSvTi TO TTEfav t 3 NE'tXa, which Mont- 
faucon reads in a parenthefis, as no part of the 
infcription, but as an obfervation by Cofmas. 
But the faft is true, Samen is beyond the 
Tacazze. 

Bruce utterly denies the exigence of 
fnow in Abyffinia; but it does not quite follow 
from this that fnow was unknown in former 
ages. Horace fays Soraae ftat nive Candida, 
but the moderns obferve this now never hap- 
pens. Lobo afferts that fnow falls in Samen 


on Samene, but in very fmall quantities, and 
never lies, p. 578. Fr. ed. Bruce calls Lobo 
a liar, but in many inftances not without 
manifeft injuftice. He allows himfelf that 
Samen is a ridge eighty miles in extent ; the 
higheft part is the Jews’ rock, where there 
was a kingdom of jews till within thefe few 
years. 

If it were poffibic to identify this tribe 
^ith Dangola, it would be a great acqiiifition 
to geography. Dangola lies exa£Uy in the 
proper place, as may be fecn by Bruce's 
map. 

, retired 


u 
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retired to a mountain abfolutely inacceffible to an army j but I 
furrounded the whole mountain, and fat down before it, till I com- 
pelled tb ;m to furrender ; I then feledled the beft of their young 
men, their women, their fons and daughters, and feized all their 
property for my own ufe. 

My next attempt was upon Raufo, an inland tribe in the frank- 
incenfe country, a region without mountains or w^ater ; [from this 
tra6; I penetrated again to the coaft, where] I found the Solate, whom 
I fubdued, and gave them in charge to guard the coaft [from 
pirates]. 

All thefe nations, protedfed as they were by mountains almoft 
impregnable, I fubdued, and reftored their territories to them upon 
conditions, and made them tributary ; other tribes fubmitted alfo of 
their own accord, and paid tribute upon the fame terms. 

Befides the completion of this, I fent a fleet and land forces againft 
the Arabites**, and the city of Kinedopolis on the other fide of the 
Red Sea ; I reduced both to pay tribute, and gave them in charge 
to maintain the roads free from robbers, and the fea from pirates 
fubduing.the whole coaft from Leuke Kome to Sabea. In the ac- 
compliftiment of this bufinels I [had no example to follow, either 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, or of my own family, but] was the 
firft to conceive the defign, and to carry it into execution. 


Arabians. 

The coaft of Arabia, north of Yambo, 
has been notonous for pirates and robbers in 
all ages. Leuke Kome, or the White Vil- 
lage, we fiiall fix when we come to the coaft 
of Arabia in the third book ; it cannot be far 
from Yambo ; and the coaft from this village 
to Sabea or Yemen was the feat of all the 


trade from Egypt, both for native and Indian 
commodities, till the Romans were mafters of 
Romans had a garrifbn in Leuke 
Kome, and a cuftom-houfe,, where they levied 
25 per cent, on all goods*. See PeriplvU 
Maris Eryth. p.^ ii. Hudfi Leuke Kome 
feems, in the time of Cofma^ to have falleii 
into obfeurity. 


For 
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For my fuccefs irt this undertaking I now return my thanks 
to Mars, who is my father, and by whofe afliftance I reduced all 
the nations from [Badria on] the north, to the Incenfe coaft on the 
fouth ; and from Libya [on the weft,] to Ethiopia and Safus^* on 
the eaft. Some of thefe expeditions I entrufted to my officers ; but 
in moft of them I was prefent, and commanded in perfon. 

Thus having reduced the whole world to peace under my own 
authority, I came down to Adule, and facrificed to Jupiter, to Mars, 
and to Neptune, imploring his protedion for all that navigate [thefe 


fyeypwrh the father who hegot me* 
It IS a remarkable expreffion. He has already 
laid be was the fon of Ptolemy and Arfinoe, 
defcended from Hercules and Diony'fus, and 
now Mars is his immediate father. What- 
ever vanity there may be in the fovereigns, or 
flattery in the fubjeds^ there is ftill fometliing 
analogous in thefe Macedonian genealogies. 
Alexander is not the fon of Philip^ but of Ju- 
piter Ammoxu Hie courtiers, and the family 
of his courtiers, follow the example of their 
monarch. They are gods and fons of god^ 
e/ot /SacriX?*?, ©to* The prcfumption is 

rather peculiar, for we may fay to every one 
of them, Matris adulterio patrem pctis. 

^ From Abyflinia to the Bay of Zeyla. 
Safus is manifeftly a place on the coaft of 
AdeU 

The whole world js affumed by many 
conquerors for the world around them. Alex- 
ander and the Romans did not conquer the 
whole world, but ufed the fame language. 

It appears fully from this paflage that 
Euergetes engaged in this expedition on the 
, plan of his father Philadelphus, for the ex- 
tenflon and protedion of commerce, and that 


feas]. 

he awed the whole coaft on both fldes the Red 
Sea, making them at lead tributary, if not a 
part of his kingdom ; but it no where appears 
that he paffed the Straits of Bab^eUMaudeb- 
Though he vifited the Mofyllitick marts, hU 
approach to them was not by fea, but through 
the interior of AbylSnia and Adel, as appears 
by his march from Raufo to Solate, which 
muft be on the coaft, from his giving it in 
charge to the natives to preferve the peace of 
the fea. The execution of thefe defigns, with 
the opening a communication inland from 
AbylTinia to Syene, marks the grandnefs and 
wifdom of his fyftem, as clearly as If we had a 
hiftory of his reign, and a detail of his ex- 
peditions. Of the latter there is not a trace 
remaining but this monument. It is ftill 
more extraordinary, that la left than feventy 
years all the notice of tliis expedition fhould 
have funk into fllence, and that Agatharchidcs 
fliould fay nothing of this plan, but fo far as 
relates to the elephants procured at Ptolemais 
Therdo. Can this be adduced as an argu- 
ment againft the reality of the marble ? I 
think not; and Itruft it to its internal evidence. 
But if the authenticity of the marble be al- 
lowed, what light docs it not throw on the 

boafted 
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feas]. Here alfo fat Adule] I reunited all my forces, [v/hich had 
been employed on both coafts of the Red Sea,] and fitting on this 
throne, in this place, I confecrated it to Mars, in the twenty-feventh 
yeai of my reign 


Abyffinian names of Places in the Infcription. Confult Bruce’s 
Map. vol. V, and Ludolfus, p. 14. 


Gaza. Geez ? but dubious, as it is one of the places firft men- 
tioned, and Geez is very far inland ; Montfaucon. Pliny’s Gaza 
near Mofyllon is noticed by Chifliull ; but thefe places in the com- 
mencement feem all between the coaft and the Tacazze, or its neigh- 
bourhood. 


boafted difcoveries of tbe Ptolemies? It 
proves, that whatever might be the progrefs 
of Timofthenes down the coaft of Africa in 
the reign of Philadelphus, that no commerce 
was eftabliihed upon it in the reign of his 
fon. It proves that the Greeks of Egypt did 
not yet trade beyond the ftraits, or on the 
Mofyllitick coaft, though they meditated the 
attempt. It proves that they did not yet go 
to Aden, but traded to Yemen within the 
the ftraits ; and that one object of this ex- 
pedition wa^ to clear the Arabian coaft of 
pirates, from Leuke Kome to Sabea ; that is, 
from the top of the Gulph to the bottom. 
In the whole account not a word efcapes that 
implies a trade with the marts of Arabia on 
the ocean beyond the ftraits, nor does it afford 
anv reafon to belkve that the continent of 
Arabia was yet circumnavigated, or the dif- 
coveries of the Ptolemies brought in contact 
^ith thofe of Alexander. 


This has been my inducement for introdu* 
cing this marble to the knowledge of the reader, 
agreeably to my defign of tracing the dif- 
coveries of the ancients ftep by ftep ; and I 
conclude this account with remarking, that 
commerce rather fell ftiort than proceeded in 
the following reigns; for it ftopped at Sabea on 
the Arabian fide, as it does in this marble, and 
on the African fide it did not go fo low in the 
reign of Philometor as in that of Euergetes. 

Chronologers affign 26 years to the reign 
of Euergetes. But if a king commenced his 
reign in June, for inftance, and died in Odfober, 
it might be 26 years in a chronicle, and yet the 
27th would have commenced. ChiftiuU fup- 
pofes this to be the fa(Et. Dodwell fuppofes 
Euergetes to have been crowned during his 
father’s life time; and we add, that an error 
(if it is fuch) in numbers may be more readily 
imputed to a MS. than made to impeach the 
marble. 


Agame. 
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Agame. A government in Tigre j Montf. Ludolf, p, 
Agam fignifies JeiFamine ; Bruce. 

Sigue. Bruce mentions Zague as a province, vol. ii. p. 534. 
elfo it might be thought Tigre, from the place* mentioned with it; 
or Sigue for Sire 

Ava. The province between Adule and Axuma. Nonnofus ; 
Chifhull. Axuma is in the province of Tigre. Ava is ftill found 
as a diftria of Tigre. 

Tiamo or Tziamo. Tzama a government of Tigre near Agame; 
Montfaucon. It feems to be the kingdom of Damot. But there is 
a Tzama in Begemder; Ludolf. p. 14. 

Gambela, Gambela. There is a Gaba noticed by Ludolf, but 
nothing to mark its relation to Gambela. 

Zingabene. The country of the Zangues, Zinguis, or Caffres. 

Angabc, read Anga-bene. The kingdom of Angot. 

Tiama. Tiamaa, Vatican MS. Tigre-mahon ! a mere conjec- 
ture. But Mahon, Macuonen, fignifies a governor or government ; 
Ludolf. p. 20. It is idle to fearch for an equivalent, as it is poflibly 
only a repetition of Tiamo. 

Ath-agai, Agoa ; Montf. Agows; Bruce. 

Kalaa. Nothing occurs but the mention of it with Semene. 

SemSnJ, Samen, Semen. Montf. The Tacazze is the boundary 
between Samen and Sire ; Bruce, in. p. The fnow mentioned 
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in the Infcription is denied by Bruce, but the mountains, eighty 
miles in length, are acknowledged by him ; Ibid. And the Infcrip- 
tion mentions paffing the Nile (Tacazze) to Semcnc. 

Lafine. Still fo called j Cofmas j Lafta. 

Zaa. Still fo called ; Cofmas. Xoa, Shoa, or Sewa ; Ludolf. 

Gabala, Still fo called ; Cofmas. There is a kingdom of Bali In 
Ludolph, p. 14. and a Gaba, p. 15. but nothing certain. 

At-almo. Lamalmon the great mountain. At, feems to be an 
article or prefix, as in Ath-agai. 

Bega. Beja and Begemder are ftill two provinces of Abyffinia. 

Tangaitse. Voflius reads Pangaitae, in order to prove that Pan- 
chaia the Frankincenfe country is not in Arabia but Africa ; Vofi 
ad Pomp. Mel. lib. iii. c. 8. Chifhull. But the Tangaitae are a tribe 
between Abyffinia and Egypt, i. e. at Sennaar, Dongola, or Meroe, 
moft probably at Sennaar or Dongola. Dongola is written Dangola, 
not unlike Tanga. But whether Dangola is an ancient name I 
cannot difcover. 

Metine, Annine. Nothing occurs to afcertain thefe places. The 
Infcription paffes from the northern frontier of Abyffinia to the 
fouthern with thefe names between, noticing only that they are 
mountainous. 

Sefea. Barbaria, coaft of Adel ; Cofmas. Apparently on the moun- 
tains which divide Adel from Abyffinia. See Bruce, vol. iii. p. 250. 

13 Raufo. 
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Raufo. Barbaria ; Cofm. According to the InfcriptioW itfeff it is 
inland from the frankincenfe coaft of Barbaria (Adei)^ and Solate ia 
on the coaft. 

Solate. Barbaria; Cofm. Thefe three places correfpond in num- 
ber with the three on the Mofyllitick coaft mentioned in the Peri- 
plus. The modern maps have a Soel. 

Arabites. Homerites; Cofmas. But Cofmas is in an error. The 
Homerites are on the ocean ; thele are the Arab tribes on the coaft 
of the Red Sea oppofite to Suakem and Abyffinia, as appears by the 
Infcription. 

Kinedopolis. Homerites ; Cofmas. But Cofmas is miftaken. 
It lies on the coaft of Arabia not far from Yambo, between Leuke 
Kome and Sabea, agreeably to the Infcription itfelf. See Ptolemy, 
Alia ; tab. vi. 

Pirate Coaft. Not noticed as fuch, but their piracies marked. 
Probably the Nabatheans or wild tribes above Yambo, always pirates, 
and fubdued by the later Ptolemies and by the Romans. They arc 
pirates at this day. 

Leuke Kome. Leukogen, in the country of the Blemmyes; 
Cofmas. Another proof that Cofmas could not be a forger, for 
Leuke Kome is in Arabia, above Jidda, and he places it in Ethiopia. 
It is the Hawr of d’Anville. 


1 


Sabea< 
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Sab^ The Homerites j Cofmas. But really Yemen, the Arabia 
Febx of the ancients. 

Safus. At the extremity of Ethiopia where gold called Tancharas 
is obtained. It lies upon the fame ocean as. Barbaria (Adel), where 
frankincenfe is procured ; Cofmas. By Ethiopia he means Abyf- 
fima, and Safus muft be near Zeyla. 

Adul^. The port of Abyflinia in the Bay of Mafuah. 
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EITENHAIOMMENOYGESrAS. 


The readings of this extraordinary polyfyllable are as numerous 
almoft as the editions, and the authors who have had occaiion to 
cite it. The corruption is evident to all, but no two agree in the 
corredion. 

> Tlhe w|bole pa0agelhnd8 thw: 


Mif «AXfi» <ruvtx*Ti Sni^fAmi wetei ^ei9fuls 

3^oj/,ovs -B-Xertf?, raj vavroti; eirrci, /Mx^t nv^uXaem** nfOViPf 

KAINHE AEFOMENHS AIXIPYXOX, ap' fjs jtMJcfov STravti TOT AIBOr, 
jttsra ^uo ATTHN THN ATEIN EITENHAIOM- 

MENOT0EEIAS a7reitrr» 

StdMidiK breads ttitf ivti fo hg *ea airavTw 

v^a-og. Blancard follows SalmaffUs, but in this a)im^on, to 
ax^ou is affumed without a fhadow of refemblance, and is as wrong 
in point of geography as criticifm. The Menuthias of the Peri- 
plm has no reference to Prafum whatever { and the miftake of 
Salmafius arifes from fuppofmg that th^':^len^hias of Ptolemy and 
the Periplus are the feme, whicITIKef €?Ttadtii^are 


Others read, 

'’Eire MevuStdcg KTTuvTX vrjd^ ' . 

"E/te si eia MevaSiug uTroivTU v^irog. 

The Bafil reads aw 

i 2 


, il 

i . ) > 

Henry 
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Henry Jacobs, in Hudfon’s Minor Geographers, vol. iii. p. 6 S. 
- reads, 

7r«^* dvrrjv rr,v eii ti vdtiov MsvifS/af dvavTci vyi^rog- 

But Henry Jacobs adds alfo, that Prafum is not Mofambique but 
the Cape of Good Hope. He can find no authority for this, but 
the eitimate of Maripus, and Marinus himfelf correds his excels, 
and reduces his latitude of fouth to 23° 30' o". See Ptol. 
lib. I., c. 7. 

Imprefled with the appearance of thefe difficulties, I venture on the 
following difcuffion with no common uncertainty ; and little prac- 
tifed as I am in the fcience of correction, I decline the grammatical 
and critical part of the inquiry, and wilh to confine my refledions 
almbft wholly to what is purely local and geographical. 

I. Firft then it is to be obferved that our author has certainly not 
more than eight quarters of the heavens, or as we fliould fay in 
modern language, eight points of the compafs, the fame number as 
is marked upon the eight fronts of the Temple of the Winds at. 
Athens, under the following appellations: 

Boreas 



It is iM>t intended to fay that the whole not more than eight. It ufes Aj^rAtas ftrr 
«igU occur in the Peiipl&*, but that it has the north, Dufis for the weft. 




In 
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In the application of thefe, or the terms equivalent to thefe, the 
Penplus IS by no means accurate ; of this we have a dired: proof in 
laying down the coafl: at Aromata, and in its neighbourhood, where, 
if our charts are accurate, as they are generally at leaft, it is im- 
poflible to apply the points of the Periplus to the adual ftatc of the 
coaft. 

11. Secondly, let us examine the points of the compafs fpecified 
by the author in this pafiage, and his manner of exprefling them ; 
thefe are bvccvu th-^iGos, or stt ctvct ^ , and uvt^v Tijy SutrtVf anfwer* 
uig to the weft and fouth weft in the foregoing figure j- and here it 
is obferved, that ETrdva or BTr a,vu tS AtCo?y is not. known as a Greek 
idiom. . But let us fuppofe it to be a nautical phrafe, how is it to 
be interpreted ? Africum verfus a fuperiori parte ? Altius quam 
Africus ? Above the fouth weft ? If this has a meaning in Greek 
what Is to be underftood by above\ Is it more to the fouth or more 
to the weft ? that Is, is it fouth weft by weft, or fouth weft by fouth E 
The difiiculty which occurs here, induces Dr. Charles Burney, of 
Greenwich, to difcard the expreflibn and to read W ccmToX^v^ for 

BTTCtVU tS a 

In the next place how are we to underftand dur^v Jootk E 
n«fa, according to the lexicons, has a fenfe of motion to a place. In 
which form it might be rendered diredly to the weft, to the 
ebirebf. The general ufage for this in the Perijfdus is is Notov, p. 7 . tif 
uvuroXvv^ ibid ; but in p. 9 . almoft immedfately preceding the paflage 
before us, aurav ^'<5^ top A/jSa feerns to exprefs the diredlion'* of the 

’EtcTw with a genitwc is m common ufe, juxtapoiitlon, or fide by fide, as 
bnt whether it can be ufcd with a wind, or in rofarXityaf. See Odyf. E, 418, 440. 
what fenfe, is dubious* ’E^rawii ra r^^iw/bWtTos', where the waves do not brcalt 

above the firmament, is a known idiom. dire^ly againft the coafi, bot mi siong the 

The primitive fenfe of feems to be fide of it. 

4 


coafil 
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coaft lying fouth weft and north eaft as we Ihould exprefs it in 
Englifh, or the courfe of a veflel along the coaft in a fouth weft 
diredion. 

III. Thirdly, we muft inquire how thefe expreflions can be 
applied in any of their fenfes to the adual geography of the coaft 
and ifland ; and here I ajjufne Menuthefias or Menuthias for one of 
the Zanguebar iflands, from the diftance fpecified, which is at thirty 
ftadia from the coaft, equal to eight or ten miles, and correfponding 
with the diftance of no other illands in this part of the voyage. Of 
the three Zanguebar iflands, Monfia the third, or fouthernmoft 
may well be preferred from the account of diftances in the Periplfts, 
both previous and fubfequent. And if we alTume Monfia, our next 
inquiry muft be, how this lies with refped to the coaft ; the chart 
will Ihew that it lies diredly eaft. A fufficient caufe to juftify the 
reading of Dr. Charles Burney, of Itt’ dvxroX'^v, for IttoIvu tS AtCofi, 
But let us try if Ittuvu th Ai^o; has a meaning, how it could be. 
applied. I have alTumed Mombafa for the Pyralaan iflands, or rather 
for the Kaii/ij the new canal The veflel is plainly fetting 

out from this point, [xal Kxiv^g XeyofievTi? 

Ivuvea t 5 AiCoV,] that is, from Mombf9a, and going down to an ifland 
eight or ten miles diftant from the coaft. The coaft itfelf runs fouth 
weft, but if flie is to ftand off the coaft for the ifland, Ihe runs not 
^fouth v/eft, but more towards the fouth than fouth weft. Now this 
is adually the courfe a veflel muft hold to run from Mombasa to 
Monfia. it would not be fouth dired, but a little to the fouth of 

The proofs he found p. 153. et fcqq. fupra. 


... 


fouth 
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fouth weft. If therefore t'rrd.vu tk K£oq can be made a Greek idiom, 
or 'a Greek nautical phrafe, this I conclude is the only interpretation 
it could bear. It muft be noticed likewife, that this expreflion rauft 
be applied to the courfe of the veffel, as x'jriiv Trjv Sua-iv muft 
apply to the pofition of the iflands, it is joined with duo 
as Trot,^ axiTi/V iJuj’^s', is joined with 
dnrotvTx v^crog. 

What then is ora^’ uvt^v t%v Su(ny .... ccttxvtk vijcrog ? That I have 
fcarce the hardinefs to fay. Wejl it cannot be, for whatever lies 
weft from Momba 9 a, or any point on the cpaft, nauft lie inland on the 
continent of Africa. Neither can it fignify the ifland itfelf lying eaft 
and weft, or the three iflands taken together, for they lie nearly north 
and fouth. . This reduces a commentator to his laft refource, which 
is either to fay that J'uViv is a falfe reading, or to find another fenfe 
for it, if it muft be retained. 1 confefs this dilemma moft candidly, 
and have no more confidence in the following fuggeftion, than juft 
fuch as the reader fliall pleafe to give it. 

I dp not diicarid (JuV^r, but give it another fenle, as the only 
alternative left to my choice. It has ieen noticed in the preceding 
work that arid dvxToXyj^ befides their literal meaning of weft and 
eaft, have likewife a relative fenfe given to them by mariners, in 
which they are applied to the general tendency of the voyage rath’dr 
than to the quarters of the heavens, in regard- to the flnp s place, or 
the individual point where the mariner is at the moment he is 
fpeaking. It is owing to this that when a veflel is proceeding from 
Mofambique on her voyage to India we read in her journal that 
Ihe failed to the eaftward, though Undoubtedly her courfe was north 

or north eaft j or if ftie is proceeding to the Cape, it is faid fiie failed 

to 
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to the vveflvvard, though her courfe is certainly fouth or fouth weft. 
An expreffion adopted on our own coaft” alfo, and perhaps on 
every other; and I can now fhew that this is the language of the. 
Periplus beyond difpute; for (at p, 35.) when the author is defcrib- 
ing the paflage round Cape Comorin he hasthefe words, rm 

[4,ir exvTijv TTfOf avxToXfjv tS ttXosV uTTovivovTogy eig 

TriXciyog ’izKUTcti TT^e? ATSIN, vyicrog Xeyofx.Bvyi TlocXocKrifi^vh, 

rrci^ci ToTg a^y^xloig uvruv TcxTr^o^dvr . ; that is, When the courfe 
“ takes an inclination to the eaft round the coaft, [or on that part of 
“ the coaft] which fucceeds to Limyrice, there lies out at fea diredly 
“ to the' weji [fouth] an ifland called Palaefiraoondoo, [by the 
“ natives,] but which their anceftors ufed to call Taprobana.” 
The expreffion here is prccifely the fame, except that it is tt^o; dvTr,v 
T^y ^licrtVy inftead of dvr^v t^v Sviriy. H^o; intimating, as I con- 
ceive, the point of the compafs, and va^d the courfe of a velTel in 
that direction. And if we now afk, what is the meaning of Ava-ivy the 
map will ftiew in an inftant, that Ceylon does not lie WEST from 
the continent but SOUTH. It is on this evidence that I wiffi to 
render Aua-tv fouth, in the paflage before us, remarking that the 
three Zanguebar iflands lie direftly SOUTH from Mombasa. If 
this be rejefled, I do not fee how to find any application for the term 
in relation to any part of the coaft, or to any other ifland in 
the neighbourhood. 

IV. We come now to the word which is the caufc of all this 
fpeculadon, and in ’EtTBviihu{ 4 ,i*tvisBtiri'xg all the commentators are 
agreed, that Menuthias in fome form or other is to be colleded out 

The trade to the Baldckis always called the Eaft Country Trade, 

of 
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of the latter part of the polyfyllable. I fliould have wifhed to con- 
fider Menuthias as an adjedive rather than a fubftantive, Menu- 
thefian rather than Menuthias. In I am led to vrirluvy both 

by the context and the letters, for vviSiuf/ is vriUm in the writing of 
MSS., and v is often turned into not merely by an error of the 
copyift, but by coming before another jw. If this be allowed, the 
change of ^ into c feems to give vria-luiv with great facility. 

Let us then examine what the geography requires. It requires 
that Menuthias, if it is Monfia, fliould be defcribed as one of the 
three Menuthefian or Zanguebar ifandsy or it fhould be defcribed as 
the fouthernmof of the three Menuthefan or Zanguebar iflatids. This 
is the fenfe I want to elicit from the corruption j and with as little 
change of the form as poffible, I propofe the following conjedures: 

TIx^' avT^v rijv ^xxnv ruv v^oiuv Msv^sSecrluvy a'uuvrx 

Tlao uuT^v TT/V Svartv 'Iv tIvcov ^or tie vriFiuHy Mfvn^co'ixf 

dTTXVTX V^TO;, 

But the form I prefer is, 

TIx^ xvT'KV T'^v TO)y xyrxvTX vTicro^y or 

Tloi^ aiiT'^y bvotv £Ti ^or v^cndiuv xTCxyTuv^ Mtintdccrtuf 

kttxvtx vyjoog. 

In which gafe aVavTwv may have been dropped by the repetition of 
uTrxvrx. And in thefe feveral readings I fliould refer vr.irbxy to the Py- 
ralaan illands immediately preceding, and interpret the paffagc thus; 

Almof direaly fouth then of the [Pyralaan] ifands you meet ivitb 
the if and Mcnutbefasy the laft of the iflancis. ^ 
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is a particle frequently ufed in this manner by the author, 
and occurs in this very page, 7ra^’ aurou tov A/Sa, but if the letters 
are to be regarded, perhaps 7ra^’ kvt^v r^y Su<riv Irt vyia-luv Msva&ecrluVf 
“Vavra v^tro; j or, Trce^ xut^v t^v ^uiTtv in vyi<Tluv [llu^aXawi/ j Mei/aSatr/aj 
a-TTavTa v^a-ogt approach nearer to the form of writing than any 
others, that will bear a fenfe of any fort. 

I am fenlible that it is no true canon of criticifm to bend the 
words to the fenfe we with to find ; I confefs freely I am not fatisfied 
with any of thefe corrections, for in this very page the author ufes 
£i? TOV Norav for the fouth, and 7ra^’ cturov tov A/£a for the fouth 
weft j and it is not eafy to conceive why he ftiould have ufed Swiv 
here inftead of votov, if it were to fignify the fame point. The only 
defence I can make, is, to repeat, that no ifland on the coaft can lie 
weft from the coaft, and if it is weft from any other place, that 
place I cannot difcover”. I fubmit, therefore, the whole of this 
difcuflion to the candour of the reader, and thofe more praClifed in 
critical corrections, with fome confidence that if I have not com- 
pleted the folution of the difficulty, I may have afforded grounds 
for future commentators to proceed on. 


*4 IS eafier to conceive than to render; 
Abhmc in pafTages of this conftrudlion fol- 
loAvs more readily than mox, coiuinuo, &c. 
but it is better rendered by nearly; riv 
it was day. 

The only pofiible relation in which I can 
conceive ^ Viv to be employed, is, in regard to 
the fhip*s courfe when Ihe is running down the 
nvejlern fide of the Zanguebar iflands. But 
fuch a courfe would never be exprelfed by 


auTn'y T>]'v 5Jcriy, in the language of the 
Periplfis ; for if it were, the courfe down the 
coaft of the main, oppofite to Zanguebar muft 
then be expreffed by aurrv tjjV ayaroXwv, 
as the fhip is going down the eaftern fide of 
the continent ; but this is not fo expreffed, it 
is avTcy Toy Ai^a, in which the direction 
of the courfe is marked, and not the ftiip^s 
courfe on the eaftern fhore. 


I now 
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I now read the 

Hu^on. 

0 N/xwvof* oy, To- 

tAjwve,, Kod aWoi (jvys^li^ 
^v^rifAEVoi Jcstra Kxl 

fl/xE^Woi/; Ti^V Tay- 

T«f ETTra, ni;jaAaii.’V Nrj- 

(Fuv Katvw; XsyojtxEviif Aiw^up^oj’, 
11J ^ix^oy Itc^vo; ^ “ t5 Ai^o; *9^ 
fjLET^ 5Jo yv^^yifAs^agy 

atJTjjy Tijy 5v(7iv E*TEy>j^iWjU|w.£ya9t- 
cr/aff »5r«vTa N^aioj, ra^/iys' awo 
r>jc y»J5 wtrsl r^iXKocrhy^ rx^wii 
)ixl KxriSiy^gQS* 


whole paOage thus ; 

Propofed Text, 

• • • ,^Ei9 0 NtKwvo;' jotsQ* ovj 
?roTa^oi TrXsiovE^, xai aXXo* (tove- 
;i^Er; c^jtxoi, ^i)5^»|Lt£yo4 xotm ravjusV 

xai -rXEi^;, raV 

TTaymi £^Ta,/i,5X?‘ ’^v^ocKxt^y Nrj- 

cwi/j xai TW, Kctivjjj X£yo^£yr;j Aiw- 
(MK^oy eTccvw t5 

Ae^OJ> /XETfit 5yO 

Ta^* ai^Tny ruV C^O 

yvi(7'lm, M£V«&£cr*aj aTrawa Nwre;, 
S’xSiuy xTTo ttIj yrij wVeJ Tjiaxoo'Eiyy, 
r»T«y»» x»i xcw-a^sy^^. 


Tranjlatkfim 

.... Next fucceeds the anchorage of Ni- 
con, and after that, feveral rivers and oilier 
anchorages in fucceffion, diftributed into corref- 
ponding courfes of one day each, which amount 
to feven altogether, terminating at tlie Pyralaaii 
illands, and the place called the new canal. 
From the new canal the courfe is not dircftly 
fouth weft, but fomething more to the fouth ; 
and after two courfes of twenty-four hours 
[in this direftion,] you meet with the ifland 
Menuthefias, lying almoft diredly fouth from 
the [Pyralaan] iflands, at thediftance of about 
thirty ftadia from the continent. Menuthefias 
itfelf is low and woody. 


If the queftion were now afked, whether I am fatisfied with this 
Interpretation myfelf, I could not anfwer in the affirmative, for the 
fenfe I wifhed to obtain was, that Menuthias was the moft fouthernly 
of the Menuthefian iflands ; and this fadl I am not able to extra£l 
from any pofition of the words, or any refloration of the pafTage 
which I have to propofe. I fhall therefore only add fome emenda- 
tions of the paflTage propofed by Dr. Charles Burney, who, however, 
flill doubts whether they ought to be deemed completely fatisfadory. 
If his corredion fliould meet the opinion of the learned, I fhall 
fubferibe without hefitation to his reftoration of Itt dvccToXtjv for 
tTToevu tS A/£oVj and have little fcruple in embracing his reading of 


Var, Lscdl. Balil* 

Kw Tni Bumey, 


’Eir’ a>i>. Baf. 

59 Et’ dvxr-Xvli, Burney. 

k 2 


-Taj’ 
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ccuTTjv CiccTei]/iscrotf y • • • • if ^vo'iv niEy be rendered 

SOUTH. 


Obfervatious by Dr. Charles Burney. 


nsfiVxoyj T1JC doikdo-cryig. Edit. Princ. Bafilese. S^uarta. 

J^ 533 - P- 20. 1 . 30. 


Kctjoo (rjudi/,oug real TrXe/ou^, 

2 . rovg ^dvlotg vyjcrcov^ Kociv^g XByof^^vylg Sid^D^og. 

3. u(p* ^g £7r’ dvco tk XtCog, f/^ejoc Svo S'^of^ovg vv)(^dvif^B^i^g^ 

4 . d^^Xv Tiyv lflBV7^hoifiiJUBvouQBV(rlotg dTTUi^d v^<rog cctto <r]uii'ji)V r^g 

5. y^g d(rBi T^tctKO(ricx)Vy tocttbu^ti koc] xocld^sv^^og* 


In edirione Blancardi> Amftel. 1683, in odavo, p. 15 1. 1 . 4 — 14, 
L. 2. llv^tXdcav, L. 3* ’ETTaViei. ' 

L. 3. 4. N TTcn^* aLi7o to n^«<roi/ c^jc^oi; hg bco Mevov^idg dTTUpjd 

vvjfTogy (r]uS{cov dyro r. 

In editione Hudfoni, Geographiae Vet. Scriptores Grasci Minor. 
voL i. p. 9. 1. 26. — p. 10. 1. 2.** 

L. 2. Ilu^/Xawv. L. 3* *E^dvc>}» 

L. 4. 5* l^jocSlwU UTTO T^g» 

L. 2. Ms^^i Uv^iXdm pr^trcijPy Kcciv^g Xeyof^^Bv^g Std^v^og, 

It is furprifing, that all the editors fliould have pafled over this 
paflage, which is wholly unintelligible ; nor will the fuppofition of 

^ The references la thefc remarks are made to Hudfon^s edition* 

r^g 
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t/^(rsv being underftood, between and Uv^iXdluv, remove the 
difficulty, of which you appear to have been the firft obferver. 
Kxiv^ as you remark, would, indeed, be an odd name for 

an ifland. 

The article is improperly omitted, in the latter part of the fen- 
tence. Hence the pafTage may be thus read : 

Uu^tXxciiv vvjo-oiVy noil xoiiv^g Xtyof/ivvig Sid^u^og. 

The word kohv^; has abforbed >c«t r^g, which might eafily happen, 
from the fimilarity of found, and accent on the final 

L. 3* tTtdv'ji Tn Ajfiof, fisjtz ^vo vvy^Qyjfzs^cvg, Ttot^ 

avjyiu ryjv oucnv' - — — 

’EttoIvu rou AiCog, on account of the intervention of fitld, S. §. 
jWEfouj, cannot poffibly be connedled with 7r«5^’ aJJ’*’' W»' nor 

would thefe terms, if they could be united, explain the fituation of 
the ifland Menuthias. Inftead of eyrum rou XiSag, read, Itt’ dvdjox^v, 
which precifely exprelTes the pofition of Menuthias, with refpe£l to 
the new canal, or ^ xonv'^ on the coaft of Africa. 

To remove all doubt about the truth of the corre£tion, the words 
of Ptolemy may be adduced : 

^UK^djvi^tu, Tw nga(rw) yrx^dKsfjxi utto uvoiJoXdv vij(rog, ? 

ovoi^x MsvovQi'xg, p. 13^* 

It may alfo be mentioned, that AliJ^ is the name of a wind ; and 
not of the coaft, over which Africus blows. What poffible ex- 
planation 
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explanation then can be given to Itt»vu too \tQ>oq ? — The terms 
Tfoora* in Aulus Gellius, ii. xxii. p. 210. edit, Conrad, 

may illuftrate Ptolemy’s aoro de^ivav avc^oXav, 


L. 4. ccvj^u Tfjv Sucriv stjevii]Siafif/,ivou6tV(rlcitq a 7 roii^£ vr,(roq wtto 

(rja^tuv rys ucu T^totKotriav. 


In the latter part of this portentous word, Itjev^iSiufJii^evisSevo-taq^ 
Salmafius acutely difcovered the name of the ifland Menuthias; 
but it is impoffible to aflent to his change of Troe^ ai^'^v TIJV doT^V 

into TT*^’ avjo TO n^darov uk^ov hq eta. It does not appear, that 
the author of this Perip^s was acquainted with the Promontory of 
Prafum ; and it is certain, that he never ufes eiq eca^ but eor), hq^ or 
5r^of, dvatjoxiv, for Orientem verfus. The new reading alfo does not 
fufficiently refemble the old, for it to have juft claims to admiffion. 

Henricus Jacobius is ftill more unfortunate in his conjedure 

JuVjv uq Ti voTiov Mevovdtotq a. v^troq. This author, indeed, has, p. 27. 

1. 26. Kx) Tx vo'Jtx Tiiq 'ivStK^q , but this will not vindicate eiq n 

vo^iov, nor will kxJx ti ii'xxtov x^^^xiov, antiquo quodatn jure^ in p. 10. 
1 . 23. nor in p. 20. 1 . 3. T\\u^xq a ttoXu t« (iXeTtovjeq, if the paflage be 
found, defend this ufage of t« with vojtov. This author, indeed, has, 
p. 7. 1. 34. Iq Tov vojov^ and again, p. 9. 1. 14. fo p. 1 1. 1. 16. xxjx top 
i>o‘]ov, and p. 12. 1. 32. TTx^ xvjop pojopq~hut Tt vo]tovis unexampled 
in this Periplus. 

As to ep TUP PTitrtup Mepovdea-t'cav, or MepnOetrtxq x. v^roq^ it is harfli 
to admit er, and not agreeable to the ufage of the Periplus . — 'Eart 
vpicrlop MepovBttrixq^ would occafion the omiflion of two words, xttxi^x 
p^troqt as you obferve ; which would greatly invalidate the conjec- 

7 


ture. 
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ture, even if the following TotTreivij did not render it inadmiflible. — It 
is right to ftate, that the word vijcrtov occurs in this Periplus, p. 22. 
1 , 10. TT^OKBijoil VljClCiV [M'.KOOV. 

Salmafius appears, as has been mentioned, to have rightly traced 
the name Msvoudtx^, in the latter part of this ftrange word. In the 
former, feem to be difcoverable the disjoined traces of 

Sixjelvova-oi ',7. The letters are ftrangely jumbled ; but it is to be 
recolleGed, that in the very next line, where Hudfon gives (fluStuv 
u'TTo rrigy the editio Princeps has aVo (^uSiuv TVjs y. 

Let the author himfelf defend this reftitution. Firft, for Siurtt- 
vov(roi. 

P. 5". 1 . 16. (TT dvoijoXm Stdjtlvit. 

P. 6. 1 . 17, ru avctjoX^g dvotjsivo^i, &c. &C. 

To conclude, the whole palTage Ihould probably be read thus : 

Siig^yj^ivoi Kocjx (^aQf/.ovg Kod S^ofiovg ■^fit^ria'iovg ^rXiiovg, rove 
>7tdv}oig eTrjce^ ^v^^xd,wv v^m, koli Tijg Ketivrjg Xeyo[ieyr;g Siu^vxos' 

ei(f)* ?? fisx^op Itt’ dvoiJoX'^Vy S^of^ovg vv^iifAe^ougy vot^ on^igv rigp 

Su<riv Sixl'eivovtrot,, ^ Mevovdt'xg XTrxi^a v^(rogy (rjxSiuv utto r^g yvig taonl 
r^MKO(riu)Vy TXTruv^ ku\ KocjctSiv^^cg. 
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No. IV. 


Ancient Maps of the World. 


I 'V 


TThree plates are here prefented to the obfervatlon of the reader, 
two of which are original, fifdiii Cofnms Indicopleuftes, and Al 
Edrifli, and the third, is drawn up by Bertius, for the Variorum 
edition of Pomponius Mela, by Abraham Gronovius, 1722. 

I. Pomponius Mela, as earlieft in point of time, requires our 
confi^ration firft, and in this map it will be feen with what pro- 
ancientS'C^le4. tire exteot of the earth, from weft to eaft, 
ffehgth^ and the ext|nt, from, north to ftn^h, breadth; / Artemi- 
"dori^ (ibij< A. C.) is.faidby Pliiiy to liave firft employ^ed the terms 
of length and hreadth, or lon^tude and latitude. The dividing of 
thefe into degrees, and degrees into their parts, was not effected fully 
before the time of Marinus, nor brought into pra6;ice before Ptolemy. 
Btrt •'dti^prcifeat, inquiry is confined to the appearance of the earth, 
and here ‘the great object which ftrikes our attention is the vaft 
fouthCTn continent dr hemiQ)here,* placed as it were ** in counter- 
balance to'-the northern. The form, in which^t here appears foems 
as if the ancients had cut off the great trianglePf Africa to the fouth, 
and fwelled it into another world in coatradiftin< 3 :ion to that which 
they knew and inhabit^^A^Ba^M^^I^~Tt is this fuppofition which 
gives rife to the expreffions of Mariilius. 


See Agatbemeras^ in Hudfon’s Geo^^ 
Mm. cap, iv» Strabo, lib, u p. 64* 
lab. u ^ 


Pom. Mtla, lib. i. c. I. See the map 
ifdtf in Gronovius. 


Altera 



OKXnKRAt* l^fAP oi* theAV^'ORl^IJ udordmfj to ToMlurxirs Mli.L.1 h\ P. li Hnrj i s[ 
oomti'UcWii tor /n APkoa oviis ijj-j . 


sc YTHI^i^Y o, 
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PahlOhtd aervTiiuUjf h> Act oO I \v'liamcrtt Ma\ j**iSoc by O’ rirut^it . 
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Altera pars orbis fub aquis jacet invia nobis, 

Ignotseque hominum gentes, ncc tranfita regna 
Commune ex uno lumen ducentia foie, 

Diverfafque umbras, lavdque cadcntia figna, 

Et dextros ortus cjelo fpedantia verfo. Astron. lib. i. 

And the fame fentiment in Virgil. 

Audiit et fi quern tellus extrema refufo 
Submovet oceano, et fi quern cxtenta pls^rum 
Quatuor in medio dirimit plaga foils iniqui. lib. ?ii. 426. 

It is this fuppolition alfo which gave rife to the belief of circum- 
navigations which never took place; for Mr. Goflelin proves that 
the voyage of Eudoxus cuts' through the centre of the great con- 
tinent of Africa, and Hanno is carried to the Red Sea without 
palling the equator. This it is which extends the title of the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, to the eaft of Africa as well as to ^e weft, and makes 
comments the Atlantick from Mofyllon. All this is natural, 
ifroe continent of Africa be curtailed at the twelfth degree of 
northern latitude, and the voyage Ihortened by about eighty degrees 
in extent. 

But it may be proper to call the attention of the reader to the 
view of this fort of a world, as a|^licaUe to the Pheoician expedi- 
tion of Herodcrtus. A veflel failing along the fouthem coaft of fuch 
an Africa as this, has in theory the fiia upon the right-hand of the 
navigators for three parts of the voyage, and this conftitutes the 
cirj^nftance as the grand 
the pme veflel to run into 
Cape, the fpace during 

1 hand, 


Occurrence of the expedition. But wett 
lati^^flB^'* f*^uth, the real latitude of the 
ivliicb^K^-fon would be on the right- 
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hand, is a point in comparifon of the . other courfe, and the pheno- 
menon would doubtlefs have been pmnted out in other terms, as the 
quarter of the heavens, or the place of the luminary. 

There is another particular in this map alfo well worthy of atten- 
tion, which is the fource of tlie Nile placed in the fouthern hemif- 
phere, and compelled to run under the ocean, like another Alpheus, 
and rife again in Ethiopia ; now this fable has its origin from one of 
two caufes ; for it was either known that this hypothefis cut Africa 
too fhort to afford a place for the fources'of the Nile, which were 
carried to an indefinite diftance fouth by the early geographers*’, and 
therefore a fituation fouth muft be found beyond the oceart in the 
other hemifphere, or elfe it arofe from the report of the Nile in the 
early part of its cotufe, running through a fea with which it never 
mixes. This is a circumftance which is now known to take place 
on its paffing through the Lake Tzana or Dembea, where Bruce 
affures us that the courfe of the ftream acrofs the lake is diftinitly 
vifible from the high land in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing farther worthy of obfervation occurs in this map, but 
that it cuts fliort the,peninfula of India as well as Africa, and places 
Taprobana or Ceylon as it appears in the tables of Ptolemy. It 
unites alfo the Cafpian Sea with the ocean, and gives a circumambient 
ocean on the north, as navigable as on the fouth, part of which the 
Argonauts did navigate ! and all but the whole was fuppofed to have 
been natigated, by Pliny. It was this fuppofition which brought the 
Seres on the north, almoft as nearly in contact with the Cafpian ** 
Sea, as Mofyllon was with the Fortunate Ifles on the fouth I 

** To 12^ or 1 3® fouth by Ptolemy, J ^ See the concluding pages of the PeriplAs. 

how 
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how man'y obftaclcg has real navigation difcovered, which fiditious 
navigators furmounted without a difficulty ? 


II. The Map of Cofmas'* 

Is fo poor a compofition, and fo wholly the conception of his 
own mind, that it would be utterly unworthy of notice were it not 
the original production of the monk himfelf. The veracity of 
Cofmas, both in regard to what he faw and heard, is refpeClable, as 
we fhall fhew hereafter in his account of Ceylon ; but his hyppthefis, 
as may be feen, makes the world a parallelogram with a circumam- 
bieiift ocean, and the rivers of Paradife flowing on the outfide ; 
wh& the vicifliiude of day and night is not caufed by the revolution 
df tire earth or the heavens, but by the fun’s difk being obfcured by 
a mountain on the north. He alfo has a Cafpian Sea that joins the 
ocean, and a Nile that’ runs under the ocean, fpringing from the 
Gihon of Piw^fllife.jn pother world. The ignorance of an individual 

age, but the ignorance of Cofmas is 
~^^ieit4in^ ip l^th century, when we muft fuppofe the 
writings ^dPtoIemy would have been known to a monk of Egypt, 
and when thaT monk refided fome years within the tropick, and 
lAp ft have f^n the fun on the north as well as on the fouth. 


The Map of Al-Edriffi. 

I owe the knowledge of this map to the kindnefs of Dr. White the 
Arabick l^o^or at Oxford; there are two Arabick ** copies of 

«* See plate inSke account of tlie Adifi- of Pocock’s, No. 375. Hejira, 906, A. D. 
lift InfcriptRw. \ It is from the laft that this asp is 

One of Gmes’^^o. 3837. Another ' taken. 

1 2 
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Al-Edrifli in the Bodleian, and that from which’ the oppofite map is 
taken is beautiful and adorned with maps for almoft every chapter. 
This before us is a general one, curious becaufe it is evidently 
founded upon the error of Ptolemy, w'hich carries the coaft of Africa 
round to the eaft, and forms a fouthern continent totally excluding 
the circumnavigation into the Atlantick Ocean. The learned Hart- 
man fuppofes that Al-Edriffi’s account goes as low as 2 j 6’ 20' o" fouth, 
to the river Spirito Santo. It may be fo, for Daguta is his laft city, 
which is but three clays fail from Gafta, and Gafta is but one from 
Komr, the Illand of the Moon, or Madagafcar. (See Hartman’s Al- 
Edriffi,p. 1 13. et feqq.) This point and WakWak or Ouak Ouak feera 
to baffle explanation, and Hartman confeffes he can find no room for 
the latter. But with all its fable, it is ftill the kingdom of the 
Zinguis,.(Hartm. p. io6.) and if fo, it muft be Benomotapa, which 
lies inland, and which Al-Edriffi has ignorantly brought to the coaft. 
It is, in ftiort, the termination of knowledge, which, with Arabians 
as well as Greeks, is always fabulous, and is by fome of their 
writers placed in the Mare tenebrofum, or Sea of China, (p. 107. 
Bakai another Arabian.) 

That the Komr of Al-Edriffi, the Ifland of the Moon, is Mada- 
gafcar I have no doubt ; becaufe in the maps which detail the coaft, 
I found the continuation of this ifland oppofite to the continent 
through feveral chapters, in all which parcels. Dr. White aflured me 
the name of Komr was regularly repeated ; and though Hartman is 
by this made to doubt concerning Saranda, Serendib, or Ceylon, 
(p. 1 16. et feqq.) there is no ground for hefitation, the error originates 
with Ptolemy, and the neceffity of carrying round the lower part of 
Africa to the eaft, compels thofe who follow his hypothefis to throw 

WP 
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up Madagafcar nearly oppofite to Ceylon, to bring the Indus 
into the Gulph of Perfia, and the Ganges over the head of Cey- 
lon. Whether all thefe inconfiftencies would have appeared as 
grofs in detail as in the general map, T cannot fay ; my want of 
Oriental learning, I regretted, did not permit me to examine the MS. 
myfelf, in a fatisfadtory manner, and I had intruded too far on the 
afllftance of the profeflbr. To judge by Madagafcar and the coaft 
of Africa, I ftill think the fearch would repay any Orientalift who 
would purfue it ; and when Sir William Oufely has finifhed Ebn 
Haukel, -what better fcene for the employment of his fuperior 
talents than- Al-Edrifli,' whom we all quote from an imperfedf 
tranflation, and whom we fliould know how to appreciate, if the 
drofs were once Separated from his ore. 

The courfe of the Nile is ftill more hyperbolical in this- author 
than in Ptolemy whom he copies, but he has an inland Cafpian as 
well as that author, and of a better form. To compenfate this, how- 
ever, he has his magnetick rocks which draw the iron out of veflels, 
an eaftem fable as regularly at the limit of Oriental knowledge, 
as Anthropophagi fixed the boundary of the Greeks; while his 
termination of the coaft of Africa at Daguta wherever that may be' 
fixed, proves that little more had been done by the Arabs of the 
twelfth century, toward^ prolecuting the difcovery of the coaft to 
-the fouth, than by thole whom the Greeks found there, or by the 
Greeks themfelyes. 1 

The Arabick names of this map, now fupplied by cyphers, have 
been tranflated: by Captain Francklin of the Bengal Eftabliflvment, 
whofe merit as an Oriental fcholar is fufficiently eftablilhed by his 
Hiftory of the Revolutions at Dehli, and who has repaid the inftruc- 
tion of his youth, with the cordiality of a friend;.- 

Numbers 


4 
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Numbers and Names of the Chart from the Arabick, by 

Captain Francklin. 


No. I. Mountains of the Moon, 
and fources of the Nile. ' 

2. Berbara. 

3. Al-Zung. 

4. Sefala. 

5. Al-WakWak. 

6. Serendeeb (Ceylon). 

7. Al-Comor (Madagafcar). 

8. Al-Dafi. 

9. Al-Y emen (Arabia Felix) . 

10. Tehama. 

11. Al-Hejaz (Arabia De- 
ferta). 

12. Al-Shujur. 

13. Al-Imama. 

14. Al-Habefh (Ethiopia). 

15. Al-Nuba (Nubia). 

16. Al-Tajdeen. 

17. A 1 -Bejah. 

18. Al-Saueed (Upper 
Egypt). 

19. Afouahat. * 

20. Gowaz. 

21. Kanum. 

22. Belad Al-Lemlum. 


No. 23. Belad Mufrada. 

24. Belad Nemaneh. 

25. Al-Mulita u Sinhajeh. 

26. Curan (Karooan of 
Gibbon). 

27. Negroland. 

28. Al-Sous Nera. 

29. Al-Mughrub Al-Am- 

keen. 

30. Afreekeea (Africa). 

31. Al-Hureed. 

32. Seharee, Bereneek (or 
Defarl of Berenice). 

33. Miflur (Egypt). 

34. Al-Sham (Syria). 

35. Al-Irak. 

36; Fars (Perfia Proper). ■ 
37/ Xifman (Carmania); ^ 

38. ' Alfazeh. ^ 

39. Mughan. 

40. Al-Suada. 

41. Al-eind {India). 

42. Al-Seen (Chiha). 

43. Khorafan. 

44. AI-Beharus. 

45. Azerbijan 
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No. 45. Azerbijan (Media). 

46. Khuwarizm. 

47. Al-Shafh. 

48. Khirkeez. 

49. Al-Sefur. 

50 Al-Tibut (Tibet). 

51. Al-Nufuz Izz. 

52. Kurjeea (Georgia), 

53. Keymak. 

54. Kulhxa. 

55. Izzea. 

56. Azkufh. 

57. Turkefh. 

58. Iturab. 

59. Bulghar (Bulgaria). 

60. A 1 Mutenah. 

61. Yajooj (Gog). 

62. Majooj (Magog). 

63. Afiatic (Ruffia). 

64. Bejeerut. 


No. 65. AI-Alman. 

66. Al-Khuzzus (Cafpian 
Sea). 

67. Turkea ^Turkey). 

68. Albeian (Albania). 

69. Makeduneeah (Mace- 
donia). 

70. Baltic Sea. 

71. Jenubea (probably 
Sweden). 

72. Germania (Germany). 

73. Denmark. 

74. Afranfeeah (France). 

75. Felowiah (Norway). 

76. Burtea or Burtenea (Bri- 
tain). 

77. Corfica, Sardinia, &c. 

78. Italy. 

79. Aflikerineah (part oC 
Spain). 


THE END OF THE APPENDIX TO THE FIRST PART. 




DIRECTIONS TO the BINDER. 


I. The Portrait of Vafco de Gama to front the title page. 

This portrait is taken from the Portuguefc manufcript of Reflende, in the 
Britifh Mufeum, and by the account of Faria y Soufa, (vol. i. p. aSi.) 
anfwers to the portrait of Gama, preferved in the Viceroy’s palace of Goa, 
where the portraits of all the Viceroys feem to have been placed. Faria 
writes thus: " He died upon Chriftmas Eve, having been Viceroy three 
“ months, was of a middle ftature, fomewhat grofs, of a ruddy complexion. 
“ He is painted with a black cap, cloak and breeches,’ edged with velvet, 
“ all JlaPied, through which appears the crimfon lining, the doublet of 
“ crimfon fattin, and over it his armour inlaid with gold.” If this deferip- 
tion be from the portrait at Goa, we have here probably a drawing from the 
pidure, as it correfponds in every particular except the flafhes in the cloak. 

" II. Chart of the Red Sea, to front Book II. p. 69. 

III. Chart of the Coaft of Africa, to front p. 1 1 1. 

IV. A djravying of Aduli and the Chair of Ptolemy, &c. In the bottom 
of the plate is a general plan of the World j both from the MS. of Cofmas 
Indicopleuftes, publifhed by Montfaucon, (tom i. p. 188. Nova Colledio 
Patrum,) to front the differtation on the Adulitick marble. Appendix, p. 50. 

V. A general map of the world, conftruded for Pomponius Mela, to 
front the account of ancient maps in the Appendix, p. 80. 

VI. A general map of the world from an Arabick MS. (in the Bodleian 
Library) of Al-Edrifli, commonly called the Nubian Geographer; this map 
to front, p. 83. Appendix. 


ERRATA. 



ERRATA. 


3* work read ]oMrm\ 

10* note *7. ycfr cyyi^oq read Ofxri^r: 

15. line nit. de/e onlv 

25* — ' 7 ‘ Agatharcides t'ead Agatharchidc^ 

32. note Cn, for 

• T : ♦ T ; 

note 84* fcr yiTii!»:unvoq reeuJ yrjyu^^tyo; 

48. note 85. for^'O^oMvec read o^aivae. 

58. note 108. for rciHruvca^ read rctf^m ty^ 

69. N° XII. after Acannai infert Aromata 
79 - note 30* for ]Mi/oco|>jUOi' read Mi/o$ o^y.o; 

84. line 4. for that is from Berenice read that is, lies 4000 ftadia from Berenice 
penult, ybr Hbefh read Habelh 
98, note 73. for Turanta read Taranta 
28. note 74. after fifteen odd days 
125. line 14. fur Tepara 7 'ead Ta-pera 
13c. — 1\, for 1 30'' d’AnvilL- I jo 45' d’Anvillc 
135. — I 3. for Morro Cabir read Morro Cobir 
140. — 7. for Aden read Adea 
175. — 2. for Necho read Neco 

196. — 8. for 1525 read 1521 

197. note 323. for paffare ne mari, de ponente read paffarc ne marc de ponente 

^ 202. line 2, for map and chart read map or chart 

2:3. — 2 . after X-ime. infrt iX ^ 

10. for other tribe read other, a tribe 


APPENDIX, 

24. for Coftus Corticofus bark, Coflus read Coftus Corticofus, bark Coftus 
3 r. line 5. for Calleau read Callcan 
62. note 46.' lilie 2. dele , that 


m 


At 
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At pp. 43. 47. 61. and 98. Hadramanfc is printed for Hadramaut. 

P. too. note 79. 7r(?i§£*;>^£T0 Tracr* i^Togoj; p,!x?afa ^‘g -roK 

‘'E^?irw* ought to have been printed at the end of the firft book. 

P. 74. note n. the note ought to be erafed. 

P. 126. note 147. the error improperly imputed to Mr, GofTelin is corre6ted p. 136. 

P. 28. note 51. addiht Hyena is faid to imitate the human voice, by Bufbequius, 
Eng. cd. p. 79. 

P. 86. note 48. is printed for iu, and u is in many MSS. the charafter of beta (as 
in Mr, Townley^s MS, of Homer, &c. &c,) ; it was eafy to turn this u of the 
MSS. into », Hence the fluftuation in Ptolemy of laand which ought always 
to be iu or iC, which are both the fame, and anfwer to one twelfth, or fire 
minutes the twelfth of fixty. 
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T H E K I N G. 

, 'I 


SIR, 



I was h^)noured ^with permiflion to 


th© ^oriiK^ part pf tiiis Work to 
Your ^ entertained little hope that 

the remainder would be brought to a conclu- 
fion. But the confequences of Your Majefty’s 
condefcenfion in my favour have been leifure, 
tranquillity, and health. In pofleflion of thefe 
bleffings, I returned naturally to thofe pur- 

luits 



fuits which have enabled me to fulfil my en- 
gagement to the Public. Imprefled therefore, 
as I am, with a fenle of the moft devoted gra- 
titude, nothing remains for me to folicit, but 
the continuance of the fame protedfion to the 
completion, as I experienced at the commence- 
ment of the Work. And if it fhall appear 
that the plan has been formed with judgment, 
and executed with fidelity, no farther qualifi- 
cation will be neceflary to recommend it to the 
cpnfideration and patronage of Your Majefty, 

I have the honour to fubfcribe myfelf 

YOUR MAJESTY^g 

Moft obedient, 
moft faithful, 

humble Servant, and Subjefl:, 

JUNE, 1805. 


WILLIAM VINCENT. 
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PREFACE. 


HETHfiR the foUowki^ Work a:'<iegitee of 

fetisf^ioni proportionate: to the laiborir of. compiling it> 
if aiqye^an not for the Author,, hut for others., to de^ 
cddc. By fome it may be thought digreflive, tedious, 
and minute ;; while others may conceive that there are 
various fources of information ftill unexplored, which 
it was my duty to inveftigate. To the firft I reply, 
that I thought nothing fuperfluous which could contri- 
bute to the elucidation of the fubjedt prop o fed ; and in 
aniwer to the latter I may oblerve, that there muft be 
fome limits afligned to colledion and relearch. It is 
the office of judgment to feled; only fuch materials as 
will bear upon the point to be difcuffed; and for the 
excrcife of this judgment, I now ftand amenable to the 
. tribunal 



VIU 


PREFACE. 


tribunal of the Public. Friendly animadverfions upon 
the errors which may occur, I fliall confider, not as a 
caufe of offence, but as the means of corredion ; and 
of remarks proceeding ffoiii a*^ contrary fpirit, I have 
hitherto had little reafon to complain. But if the Work 
which I now fubmit to the inlpedion of the Public, 
fhould hot obtain tte fame favourable reception as I. 
have experienced upcm fcarmo: occafions, it fhall be my 
ktff ffiffeiKe* Iw the fixty-fixth year of my age, . it is 
tHBe to wffbimw ffom all my purfuits.of curio&y, and 
confine to duties of my profefiion. 



A D V E R- 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


TThe account of Marco Palo’s Map, given (Parti, 
p. •201.) from Ramufio, is ncft ccM-reift^ it has lince 
appeared, that the Map in the chnreh of St. Mi^#^ di 
Muiiano, is not Marco. Polo’s, btit drawn iip by Fra 
Manro> a geographer at Venice ; and is the Map copied 
for Prince Henry of Portugal. 

A Fac Simile of this Map has l^en taken, and is 
expeded in England every day ; when it arrives, a'fhort 
account of it will be given, and delivered gratis to the 
purchafers of this work. 

The Map of Marco Polo’s Travels is in the Doge’s 
Palace at Venice, and was framed from that of Fra 
Mauro. 


Part II. 


a 





I AM to acknowledge my obligations 
rymple, in regard to the prefent publication, in the fame 
manner as upon former occafions : I was, by his kind- 
fiirniflied with Surveys of the Harbours and Iflands 
on the Coaft of Malabar, which have been of great ufe. 

And to Mr. A. Hamilton, -of Edinburgh, editor of a 
Sanfkreet Di^ionary, I have been indebted for the Inter- 
pretation of Sanikreet Names on the fame coaft. This 
favour was the more acceptable, as I was known to that 
Gentleman only by my publications ; and his offer of 
aftiftance was fpontaneows. 
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THE 


PERIPLUS 

O F THE 

E RT TH R E J N S E J. 


ARABIA. 

* 

BOOR III. 

I. IntroduBion. — II. Leuke Komh — III. Petra^ Kingdom of Idumea^ 
Nabatheans . — IV. Voyages difingnifiable in the Periplus. — V. 'The 
Compafs. VI. Wealth of Arabia. — VII. Thamudeni and Canraites. 
— VIII. Burnt If and., Moofa, Goaf of Yemen. — IX. Expedition of 
FJius Gallus. — X. Straits of Babel Mandeb, ancient Navigation of 
Sefofris. — XI. Aden. — XII. Arrangement of the Goaf of Arabia 
on the Ocean XIII. Kane .^ — XIV. Bay Sachalites, Hadramaut. 
~~~XN. Difkorida, or Socotra. M(fkha and Omana.-— 
XVII. Ifands of Zenobius, or Guria Muria. — XVIII. Sarapis, or 
Madeira.— KYY.. Ifands of Kalaius, or Suadi.~XX. Ifands of 
Papias.—XX\. Sabo, Afabo, or Mo^andon.—XXll. Teredon, 
Apologus, or Oboleh . — XXIII. Oriental Gommerce by the Gulpb of 
Perfa.—XXW. Gairo.—XXV. Grufades.—XXYl. Gerrha.— 
Mineans . — ^XXVIII. Antiquity of Oriental Commerce.— 
XX IX. Conclufon, 

I. commerce of the Ancients between Egypt and the coaft 

of Africa, with all that concerns their difcoveries to the 

South, has been traced in the preceding pages ; and we now returiv 

H H again 



PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 


*30 

again to Egypt, in order to take a frefli departure, and profecute 
our inquiries till we reach their final boundary on the Eaft. The 
prefent Book will comprize all that concerns the commerce of Ara- 
bia, both in the interior, and on the coaft. 

The Periplus is ftill to form the bafis of our inveftigation j but as 
the objedl propofed is to give a general account of the communi* 
cation with the Eaft, no apology is requifite for detaining the reader 
from the immediate contemplation of the work itfelf. A variety of 
fcattered materials, all centring at the fame point, are to be collcfted, 
before a comprehenfive view can be prefented, or an accurate judg- 
ment formed ; and if this talk can be executed with the fidelity and 
attration which the nature of the fubje£t requires, the general refult 
will be pr^rable to the detail of a fingle voyage, in the fame pro- 
portion as a whole is fuperior to its parts. 

The commencement, then, of this fecond Voyage is again from 
Bqrenike, and from this port there were two routes pradlifed in the 
age of the author ; one, down the gulph to Mooza and Okelis direeft, 
and the other, firft up to Myos Hormus, and then acrofs the gulph 
by the promontory Pharan, or Cape Mahomed, to Leuke Kome 
in Arabia. This latter route is the immediate objedt of our con- 
fideratioo. 


LEUKEKOME. 

M. Leuk^ Kome, or the White Village, I lhall place nearly at the 
Mouth of the bay of Acaba, the Elanitick Gulph of the ancients ’ j 

and 

> A comparatire t«ble» con^aloing the diflb* ^ Anvilte and M. Ck>irelhnf w21 be giVen herc-^ 
Teat diilribution of the ancient namcs> by M. after ^ and 1 mud mention once for sdl, that 

^ when. 



ARABIA. 


* 3 * 


and my reafons for afluming this pofition will be given at large in 
their proper place. But to this village we are immediately directed 
by the journal, after a paflage of two or three days from Myos 
Hormus ; for here, we are informed, “ was the point of commu- 
V nication with Petra the capital of the country, the refidence of 
“ Malichas the king of the Nabateans. Leufce Kome itfelf had the 
“ rank of a mart in refpefb to the fmall veffels which obtained * 
“ their cargoes in Arabia ; for which reafon there was a garrifon 
“ placed in it under the command of a centurion, both for the 
purpofe of protedlion, and in order ,to colledl a duty of twenty- 
“ five in the hundred * ” [upon the exports and imports]. 

We obtain, in thefe few words, a variety of particulars highly 
important to the fubjc£l of our confideration ; for we find a native 
king under the controul of the Romans, a duty levied upon the 
trade of the natives, and the nature of the communication between 
the port and the capital. And if we now reflefl: that the intercoude 
with the capital was rather fixed here, at the mouth of the Elanitidb 
gulph, than either at Elana itfelf, or at Ezion Geber, we (hall difi- 
cover the fame principle as operated on the Egyptian coaft, where 
the communication was fixed at Myos Hormus rather than Arfinod^ 
or at Berenike in preference to Myos Hormus. 


when I make ufe of M. GofTellm^s Refearches 
without mentioning his name, it is not to de- 
prive him of the honour of his difcoveries, but 
becaiife it. muft occur fo frequently that the 
repetition would be ofFenlivc. 1 had traced 
this coaft many years before the publication of 
M. Goffellin^s Recherches fur la Gkographic 
des Anciens, a tomes, Paris 1798 ; and though 
he precedes me in publication, I will not apply 


to him the old complaint, male fit fills 
ante nos noftra dixerunt. 

' ; literally, fitted out. 

^ In Albuquerque's time, the foldan of 
Egypt received cuftom upon fpices, and other 
commodities, at Judda, in the fame manner 
as the Romans had formerly received them at 
Lcukc Kom^. Commentar. dc A. d'Albo- 
querque, p. ir. c. 7. 
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In the age of the Periplus, as this courfe was . the lefs frequented 
of the two, fo is it apparent that the commerce itfelf was of lefs 
importance ; the velfels employed are Arabian, and the duty feems 
colledled on them only ; poflibly the fhips, w'hich touched here after 
croffing from Myos Hormus, had paid the cuftoms in that port, 
and made this harbour chiefly for the purpofe of accommodation, 
or of afcertaining their route down the coaft of Arabia. 

Very different is the idea that I conceive of this trade while the 
communication with Egypt was in the hands of the Arabians themr- 
felves, previous to the appearance of Ptolemy’s fleets upon the Red 
Sea,, and their immediate communication with Sabea ; for the 
caravans, in all ages, from Minea'^ in the interior of Arabia, and 
from Gerrha on the gulph of Perfia, from Hadramaut on the ocean, 
and fome even from Sabea or Yemen, appear to have pointed tp 
Petra, as a common centre ; and from Petra the trade feems to have 
been again branched out in every diredHon to Egypt, Paleftine, and 
Syria, through Arfinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerufalem, Damafeus, and 
a variety of fubordinate routes that all terminated on the Medi- 
terranean. 

It is not.confonant to the defign of this work to enter into any 
commerce antecedent to hiftory ; but from analogy, from the magni- 
ficence recorded of Nineve and Babylon, from the ruins-of Thebes 
ftill remaining, there is every reafon to fuppofe that the wealth and 
power of thefe great cities arofe from a participation in this com- 
merce ; and that the Arabians were the carriers common to them all. 

■* The pofition of the Min« is dubious : from Mecca, tom. ii. p 1 1 6 . ; Strabo places 
Bochart fuppofes them to be in the vicinity of Carana of the Mineans new to the Sabeans 
Hadramaut; GolTellin places them two days p. ;68. ’ 
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This is a fadl which will admit of proof as foon as hiftory com- 
mences ; but we may paufe a moment to obferve, that though the 
Chaldeans and Aflyrians might have been navigators themfelves, as 
the gulph of Perfia opened a communication for them with the 
Indian Ocean, and their works at Babylon and Teredon intimate 
fome attention to the advantages of a naval power; ftill the In- 
dians Perfians, and Egyptians, feem to have been reftrained by 
prejudices, either political or religious, from diftant navigation ; and 
though Perfia and Egypt manifeftly reaped the profits of an Oriental 
commerce which pafled through thefe countries to others more 
diftant, either on the north or on the weft, ftill the common centre 
was Arabia * : the Arabians had no obftrudlions either from manners. 


laws, habits, or religion ; and as there is every proof that is requi- 
fite, to Jhew that the Tyrians and Sidcnians were the firft merchants 
who introduced the produce of India to all the nations which encir- 
cled the Mediterranean, fo is there the ftrongeft evidence to prove, 
that the Tyrians obtained all thefe commodities from Arabia. 


* The religion of India forbids the natives 
to pafs the Attock : it Is the forbidden river. 
And if their relig’on was the fame formerly as 
it is now, they could not go to fea ; for even 
thofc who navigate the rivers mud always eat 
on land. — The Perfians, if thtir religion was 
that of Zcrdulht, could not go to fea ; for the 
Guebres, who build the fineft Ihips in the 
world at Bombay, muft never navigate them. 
The Egyptians did not only abhor the fea 
themfelves, but all thofe like wife that ufed it. 
GoiFellin Recherches, tom. ii. p. 96. Diod. 
lib. i. p. 78. See alfo Marco Polo, lib. iii. 
€* ^o. Ed. Ramuiio : . quello che bee vino 


non fi riceve per teftimonio, ne quello che 
naviga per mare. 

Einfchotin in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 1765. 
writes, “ the Abexiins [ Abyfiinians] and Ara- 
bians, fuch as are free, do ferv’c in all India 
for faylers or feafaring-men.” 

® Plin. lib. vi. c. 28. Arabes in univerfum 
gentcs ditifiimae, ut apud quas maxime opes 
Romanoinim Parthorumque fubCdant, venden- 
tibus quse a mari aut fylvis capiant, nihil in- 
vicem redimetuibus. 

7 See Herodotus, who fays the name of 
Cinnamon is from the Phenicians. 
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PETRA. KINGDOM OF IDUMEA. NABATHEANS. 

III. But If Arabia was the centre of this commerce, Petra * was 
the point to which all the Arabians tended from the three Tides of 
their vaft peninfula*: here, upon opening the oldeft hiftory in the 
world, we find the Iflimaelites, from Gilead, conducing a caravan 
of camels loaded with the fpices of India, the balfam and myrrh of 
Hadramaut ; and in the regular courfe of their traffic, proceeding to 
Egypt " for a market. The date of this tranfadiion is more than 
feventeen centuries prior to the Chriftian era ; and, notwithftanding 
its antiquity, it has all the genuine features of a caravan croffing the 
Defert at the prefent hour. 

It is this confideration, above all others, which makes the Petra 
we have arrived at with the Periplus, an objedl the moft worthy of 
our curiofity ; for Petra is the capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea 
or Arabia Petrea of the Greeks, the Nabatea, confidered both by 
geographers, hiftorians, and poets, as the fource of all the precious 
commodities of the eaft. And as Idumea is derived from Edom, or 


^ Agatharchidcs Hudf. p. 57. nirpa* xal 

Uj w wtl xaeX 

0* n-Xualoy otxr'trei? tot te 

AiCa'wtw, tag xal r» t» flrpoj lvci;$iX¥ 

off# And 

Pliny, lib. vi. c. 28* : hue convenit bivium 
corum qui Syr« Palmyram petierc ct corum 
qui ab Gaza veniunt. And again : in Paiiti- 
gris ripa, Forath, in quod a Petra conveniunt. 

^ The Tea coa£b of Arabia is more than 
miles. 

In the thirteenth chapter of Exodus the 
fpices of India, and the gums and odours of 


Arabia, arc mentioned by name ; and it is not 
alTuming too much to fuppofe. that the fpices 
here mentioned are from India alfo : the term 
ufed is Necoth, which fignifics any 

thing bruifed or brayed in a mortar, as fpices 
are reduced in order to ufe them with our 
food. Tferi, is a gum or balfam; and 

bb. Eot, is the famc> evidently marking the 
produce of Arabia. See Parkhurft in vocc. 
See alfo Gen. xxv. 18.; and Cumberland’s 
Origin of Nations, p. 210. 

'* Genefisj-xxxvii, 25. 


Efau 
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Efau the fon of Ifaac, fo is Nabatea deduced from Nebaioth the fon 
of Iflimael ; and Efau married Bafhemath the fifter of Nebaioth. 
Little refped: as has been paid to the genealogies of the fcripture 
by fome writers of the prefent day, it is ftill to be confidered that 
the Bible may be tried by the rule of hiftory as well as infpiration, 
and that the traditions of the Arabians are in harmony with the 
writings of Mofes j for they as tmiverfally acknowledge '* Joktan, 
the fourth from Shem, as the origin of thofe tribes which occupied 
Sabea and Hadramaut, that is, Yemen and the incenfe country j 
and Iflimael the fon of Abraham, as the father of the families that 
fettled in Hejaz, which is Arabia Deferta ; as they do Edom for the- 
anceftor of the Idumeans, who occupied Arabia Petrea. Thefe form 
the three '* general divifions of this vaft country and nation, as ex- 
traordinary for the prefervation of its manners, as its liberty ; and 
which is continuing at this day to fulfil one of thofe prophecies 
which aflure us of the truth of that Hiftory in which thefe families 
are recorded. 

The name of this capital, in all the various languages in which it 
oecurs, implies a rock and as fuch it is defcribed in the Scriptures, 
in Strabo, and A1 Edrifli ; but it is a rock fupplied with an abundant 


** Gen. xxxvi. 3. 

See Gibbon> vc^ v. p. 179. note 21. 
and p. 197. 

Gen. X. x6, 27. tbe fon of Jodan. Ha- 
xarmavetli is equivalent to Hadzrmauth^ or 
Hadramaut. 

The Arabiass divide theie country into 
ivCy taking in Oman and the casern iule» 
under the name of Aronda or Jemama^ and 
making a diflind part of theTehamaor country 


below the mountains. See Reifke Ind* Geog. 
in Alfilfedam. 

Thomud gives a name to the Thamy- 
deni of the Greeks in this neighbourhood, and 
is fiifficiently acknowledged by the Oriental 
writers. The fprings of Thomud might give 
rife to a river, which Pliny mentions, lib. vi. 
c. 18. and which d’Anville carries into the 
Lake Afphaltis. 

, ^ring 
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fpring of water, ftyled Thomud by the Nubian, which gives it a 
diftindion from all the rocks in its vicinity, and conftitutes it a 
fortrefs of importance in the Defert. Strabo did not vifit it himfelf, 
but defcribes it from the account of his friend Athenodorus the phi- 
lofopher. Athenodorus fpoke with great admiration of the people, 
their civilized manners and quiet difpofition. The government was 
regal ; but it was the cuftom for the fovereign to name a minifter'*, 
who had the title of the king’s brother, in whofe hands the whole 
of the power feemed chiefly to refide : fuch a minifler (or vizir, 
as we (hould now call him) was Sylleus in the reign of Obodas 
and A'retas, who makes fo confpicuous a figure in the hiftory of 
Jofephus, and who was tried and executed at Rome, according to 
Strabo, for his treachery to Elius Gallus. 


The names are, 

Rekam ; Numbers, xxkL 8. Jofhua, xiu. 2 
Bochart. Canaan, lib. 1. c. 44. 

Rakim. 

Rokom, 

Rekeme, 

A Rekeme ; quae Graccis vocatur Petra. . Jo- 
fephus. 

Arke. Jofephus. 

Scla ; from a rock. Heb. 

Hagar, a rock. Arab^*^. Herbelot in voce, 
T PI, Har. Heb. 

Arak, Karak,Krak de Montreal. Crufaders. 
Petra, a Rock. Greek. 

The Rock, pre eminently. Jerem xlix. 16. 

See Blaney in loco. 

But fee Schultens (Index Geog. ad vitam 
Saladin'), where he infoims us that Hagar 
and Krak are not Petra, though in the neigh- 


bourhood. Petra, he fays, is Errakym, the 
fame as the Rekeme or Rakim of Jofephus. 
See Voc. Caraccha, Errakimum, Sjaubcch, 
ibid. The miftake of one for the other he im- 
putes to Bernard. Thefaurarius de Acquiiit, 
Terras San£tae, xxii. 2. 5. It is in lat. 31^ 
30' o" Abilfeda. Which, if true, makes it no 
more than 87 miles from Aila, which he 
places in 29° 8' o' ; but Schultens fays, Petra 
is in 2'.° 30' o" from Abilfeda; if fo, it is 
only 25 Roman miles from Aila. Carak Is 
mentioned as well as Hagjr, by Abilfeda, 
Reilke, p. 43, where the Modems were de- 
feated in their firfl condid with the Romans. 

In the route from Gaza to Kai ak there are 
Hill the ruins of thirty villages, and remains of 
buildings, pillars, &c indicating the former 
wealth of the country. Volney Syria, p. 212, 
ETTkTfOTro;, as literally a v/Wr as it can be 
rendered. 

Jofephus Antiq. xvi. p. 734, 

Mofes 


/ 



Mofes was forbidden to moleft the fons of Edom iu his pafl’age 
through the wildernefs ; but that there was then a confiderable com- 
merce in the country we have reafon to conclude, from the conqueft 
of Midian*°, in its neighbourhood, by Gideon^, not many years 
after ; when gold is defcribed as abundant among the Midianites, and 
their wealth in camels a proof of the traffic by which they fubfifted. 
In the reign of David, Hadad the prince of E.dom wms driven out, 
and Hebrew garrilons were placed in Elath and Ezion Geber, where 
Prideaux fuppofes that David commenced the trade of Ophir ”, 
which w^s afterwards carried to its height by Solomon. 

And here, perhaps, it will be expedled tliat the trade to Ophir 
fliould be examined, which has fo much divided the opinions of 
mankind, from the time of Jerom to the prefent moment; but as I 
have nothing decilive to offer upon the queftlon, I fhall only ftatc 
my reafons for acceding to the opinion of Prideaux and Goffellln, 
who confine it to Sabea. 

For I neither carry Ophir to Peru with Arias Montanus, or to 
Malacca with Jofephus, or to Ceylon with Bochart, becaufe I con- 
fider all thefe fuppofitions as founded upon no better evidence than 
the finding of gold in tb.ofe countries ; but our choice muft lie be- 


Midtan is the country of Jethro, on the 
Elanitick Gulph, called Madien hy the Arabs, 
and Jethro, Scloaib A 1 Edriii, p, 109, 

Judges, vlii. 24. tlie people are called 
Iflimaelites. Gideon for his reward demanded 
the ear rings ot the men. and the chains on 
the camels’ necks : the decoration befpcalvS 
the value of the animal. 

Hadad fled into Egypt for ),)rotcffion, 
a proof of the connection between the two 


countries ; and his marriage with Pharaoh’g 
daughter proves his rank and eflimation, 
I Kings, xi. 19. He attempted to recover 
Edom in the latter end of Solomon’s reign. 

David -had treafured up three thoufand 
talents of the gold of Ophir, i Ohron. xxix. 4. ; 
but this does not prove the voyage, for the 
gold of Ophir was a common expreflion. Sec 
Job, xxii. 24. xxvi; 16. Pfalms, &c. &c. 
Ixv. 9. See Piidcaux’s Connections, p- 4^ 
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tween the coaft of Africa and Sabea. Montefquieu, Bruce, and 
d’Anville, have determined in favour of Africa, principally, I think, 
becaufe gold has always been an export from that country, while 
the precious metals were ufually carried to Sabca, to purchafe the 
commodities of the eaft. I allow great weight to this argument j 
and I admit the probability of d’Anville’s fuppofition, that theOphir 
of Arabia might naturally produce amOphir on the coafl: of Africa, 
which fliould, by an eafy etymology, pafs into Sophir, Sophar, So- 
pharah el Zange, or Sophala : but I by no means fubfcribe to the 
fyftem of Bruce, which he has difplayed with fo much learning and. 
ingenuity ; and which he thinks eftablilhed by the difcovery of an 
anomalous monfoon prevailing from Sofala to Melinda. A fenllble ** 
writer has denied the exiftence of any fuch irregularity, and appeals 
to Halley*’, Parkinfon, and Forreft ; and if the irregular monfoon 
is annihilated, nothing remains in favour of his hypothefis but the 


In the Gicntleman’s Magazine, I793> 
p. 222. 

Halley^s account is to be found in the 
Philofophical Tranfa^ions, 1686, p. 153; in 
which he fays, that in -the fouth-weft monfoon 
the winds are generally more foutherly on the 
African fide, and more wefterly on the Indian. 
So far he is diredlly adverfe to Bruce’s fyflem ; 
but he adds, that near the African coall, be- 
tween it and the Iffand of Ma da ga fear, and 
thence to the northward as far as the line, 
from April to OtSlober there is found a con- 
fiant freftt S.S.W. wind, which, as you go 
more northerly, becomes Hill more weflerly. 
What winds blow in thefe feas during the 
other half year, from Oflober to April, is not 
cafy to karn, becaufe navigators always return 
{fom India wilhout Madagafear ; the on'y ac- 


count ohlained’i that the nvinds are much 

eajlerly bereuhouts, and as often to the north of 
the true ecijl, as to the fouihnvard of it. 

The lafi fen ten cc is all that Bruce has to 
build his anomalous monfoon on ; and it does 
not prove an anomalous monfoon, but a fluc- 
tuation in the regular one. 

The weft winds begin the firft of April 
“ at Socotora ; the eaftern monfoon the ;3th 
“ of G61ober, continues till April, then fair 
weather till May. Neither have they more 
“ than tw^o monfoons yearly : weft monfoon 
blows at Socotora all fouth; eaft monfoon, 
all north. After the 25th of September. 
(hips cannot depart fiom the Red Sea eaft. 
“ w'ard.’’ Purclvis, voh ii. 193. Keeling’s 
Voyage. 


duration 
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duration** of the voyage. The duration it fliould feem eafy to 
account for, upon a different principle ; for the navigators were 
Phenicians, and we learn from Homer *' their method of conducting 
bufinefs in a foreign port. They had no fadtors to whom they 
could confign a cargo in the grofs, or who could furnifh them, on 
the emergence, with a lading in return ; but they anchored in a 
harbour, where they were their own brokers, and difpofed of their 
cargoes by retail. This might detain them for a twelvemonth, as 
it did in the inftance to which I allude ; and if the Phenicians traded 
on the Eaftern Ocean, as they did in the Mediterranean, we may 
from this caufe affign any duration to the voyage which the hiftory 
requires. 

But my reafons for adhering to the opinions of Prideaux and Gof. 
fellin are, firft, that Ophir is mentioned “ with Havilah and Jobab, 
all three fons of Joktan ; and all of them, as well as Joktan, have their 
refidence in Arabia Felix, moft probably beyond the Straits ; and 
fecondly, becaufe the voyage to Ophir feems in confequence of the 
vifit of the queen of Sheba to Jerufalem ; it is immediately fub- 
joined to it in the fame chapter ; and Sheba is Sabea or Arabia 
Felix, as we learn with certainty from Ezekiel It is particularly 

added, 

** Pliny, on a much fliorter diftance, that ters of Sabea. He gives a very rational ac* 
is, from Azania to Ccila or Okelis, makes the count of the trade of thefe Homerites, or 
voyage five years. Lib. xii. 19. Sabeans rather, with Africa, for the fpices 

""7 OdylTey, 0. 454. which the queen of Sheba brought ; their in- 

Genefis, X. 29. tercourfe with the Red Sea, Perfia and India* 

»» I Kings, X. 10, II. SeeGofTellin Re- and Zingium orZanguebar ; with the gold ob- 
cherches, tom. ii. p. t2 i. and Volncy, Syria, tained thence by the Abyflinlans, and brought 
p, lyo. Arabia, as it is to this day. Sec Cof- 

Cofmas Indicoplcuftes fuppofes the queen Melch. Thevenot, vol. i. p. y. 

of Sheba to be tiic queen of the Homerites; Ezek. xxvii. 22. “ The merchants of 

that is, in his age, the Homerites were maf- Sheba and Raamah, they were thy mer* 

112 ** chants 
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added, that the royal vifitant brought a prcfent of fpices : “ there 
were no fuch fpices as the queen of Sheba gave to Solomon.” 

1 do not wifh to conceal an objection to this fuppofidon ; which is, 
though they are taxed, that fpices are never mentioned as an article of 
importation from Ophir. The produce of the voyage is gold, filver^ 
ivory, almug-trees ”, apes, peacocks, and precious ftones. But as on 
the one hand this faiilire in the invoice will argue much more forcibly 
againft any of the more diftant Ophirs which have been affirmed ; fo 
on the other, it is no proof againft Sabea, that feveral of thefe arti- 
cles are not native ; for thefe, and many more than are eryrmerated, 
would certainly be found in Sabea, if the z\rabians werp navigators 
in that age, as we have every reafon to fuppofe they were. 

The evidence that Solomon obtained gold from Arabia Is ex- 
prefs ; and as our early autborities notice gold as a native produce 
among the Debas” of Hejaz, fo may we conclude that the gold 
of Africa always found' its way into Yemen through Abyffinia, as 
it does at this day. The import of gold, therefore, we carry up 
as high as the reign of Solomon, and bring it down to the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt ; for we learn, from the 
teftimony of Ezekiel and' Arifteas^^ that fpices, precious ftones, 

chants : they occupied in thy fairs [marts] 
with chief of all fpices, and with all pre- 
“ cious Hones and gold/' In this pafTage the 
introduction of gold from Arabia is fpecihe, 
and the three articles are the fame as they 
continued to be in. the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladtlphus. Ste Arifteas. 

2 Chron. ix. 9. from Goffellin. 

Almiig and Algum are both read In 

feripture ; and Shaw, p.. 412. cites the opi- 
tiion of Hiller, in his Hierophyticon, that 


and 

AgalGummim, ic, liquidoium 
guttje. gum. ' But in feripture the wond does 
not appear to be brought for its gum, but for 
ufe ; and mufical inllruments weie made of it, 
1 Kings, X. 12., as Shaw obfervca, who fup- 
pofes it to be cyprefs, Hill ufed by the Ita- 
lians for that purpofe. See 2 Chron. ix. 21. 

Dtb is laid to fignify gold, in Aiabick,. 
All the kings of Arabia brought gold and 
filvcr to So amon. 2 Chron. ix. 14. 

Tlo7\V U :7?,r,9c; KXi >cai 
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and gold, were brought by the Arabians Into Judea. I do not 
wifh to lay more ftiefs upon this teftimony than it will bear ; hut 
it is not unrealonable to fuppofe, that the circumftances of this 
commerce were fnnllar, in an early age, to thofe of a later period. 
The removal of thefe difficulties will fhew the inducement which 
perluades me to join in opinion with Prideaux and Goflellin, upon 
a quelfion that has been more embarrafled by hypothefis. and dif- 
tra£ted by erudition, than any other which concerns the commerce 
of the ancients. 

The participation of Hiram in this concern is founded upon 
neceffity as well as policy; for if Solomon was mafter of Idumea, 
the Tyrians were cut off from Arabia, unlefs they united with the 
poff.ffors; and whatever profit Solomon might dei'ive from the itn- 
port, the whole of the export on the Mediterranean would be to 
the exclufive emolument of Tyre. Here the Greeks found the 
commodities of the eaft, or received them in their own ports from 
the hands of the Phenicians ; for they were not allowed to enter 
the harbours of Egypt till the reign of Pfammetichus ; and the very 


tcXuteXwu y,Xi >t P V X O T riv 

St,* ToTTov. p _,0- Kd. 

Wells, s 'xon. i6c) 2. If Atiftcas is not 
evidence for the Septuagint ^^eriion, his tcili 
mony inav be taken fur the tranf iCtions of the 
age in which he lived. I imagine this to be 
the fume commerce as is noticed by Stiabo 
(lib. xvi, p ^ )) where we learn that the 

Tyrians trade d through R.hinocolLira to Petra 
and Leuke Kome. Harris (vd i. p. 379.) 
fuppoies the Tyrians to be mailers of Rhiuo- 
colura; which knowledge h.c feems to draw 
from Pridi.auK (Con part ii. p 6 . Si part i. 
p. 7.) ; but if it depends on the pailagc of 


Strabo, it does not follow that the Tyrians 
were malkr? of the place, however their trade 
palled through it. But Rhinocoliira, by its 
lituation on the limits of Phcnicia and Egyptj 
was certairdy adapted in a peculiar manner for 
keeping open the communication. Prideaux's 
account of Idumea and this trade (part i. p.17.) 
is highly accurate and comprehenlive; but we 
have no date of the fa£l recorded by Strabo. 

hit T«v ’A^aect-v, perhaps, through the coun- 
try of the Arabians. Agatha rch ides is alfo 
an evidence in favour of the exportation of 
gohi from Arabia ; ^70* rnf 

p. 64. 


names 
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names of the articles they obtained were derived from the Piienl- 
cians, as we are informed by Herodotus ”, 

The pofleflion of Idumea by the kings of Judah continued little 
more than an hundred years, to the reign of Jehoram, when the 
Idumeans revolted and were not again fubdued till after an in- 
terval of eighty years, in the reign of Uzziah Seventy years 
after this, the Syrians *° feized upon Elath ; and here terminates the 
trade of Ophir, in regard to Ifrael ; and probably in regard to Tyre, 
with the capture of that city, about an hundred and fixty years 
later, by Nebuchadnezzar, 

Whether Nebuchadnezzar over-ran Idumea, is a queftion that 
hiftory*' has^ not refolved ; or whether he befieged Tyre with any 
"view of opening a communication with the Mediterranean, is equally 
unknown ; but that he had fome plan of commerce on the gulph of 
Perfia in contemplation, we may judge from a curious fragment of 
Abydenus which informs us, that he raifed a mound or wall to 

confine 

" r'o 5 ^ W Urt rarwy Arabia to Tyre, and thence into Greece with 

OKU psv yof yivi'vcct, xa* nrig piy its Tyrian name, 

lr»> ax ofvi^ag is 3» 2 Kings, viii. 22 - 

peyaXa? lawa xap^sa, Ti 3 V 2 Kings, xiv. 22 . 

KTTo ^inKinv xi>vfitpt»juto» xctXso/AEv, lib. iii* 4^ 2 Kings, xvi, 

P* ^ 53 - ^ It is highljr probable, from the woe of 

The cinnamon is flill more extraordinary- Edom in the 49th chapter of Jeremiah, 
for where it grows, or what country pro- Scaliger Emend. Temp. Fragm. p. 13, 

duces it, they cannot fay ; only the report N«^a;jCoSoy(>rop9$ te 

is, that birds bring the little rolls of the l^^yccyiv lovTa Kepo,- . ..... iTtnuxic-s Si 

** bark which we, from the Pheniclans, call xal t?!? iTixXytriy, xod Tspr^'we 

cinnamon/" Herodotus fuppofes it, indeed, ixTio-s xara htjCoXaj. 

to come from the country where Dionyfus, There feems alfo to be another canal men- 
or Bacchus, wa^ boro, that is, India ; though tioned by the name of Akrakanus, and a bafon 
there is a fable that he was born in Sabea: above the city of the Sipparerians ; and that 
hut Its progrefs is clearly marked through thefc were all formed with a commercial view, 

we 
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confine the waters at the mouth of the Tigris ; that he built the city 
of Teredon, to ftop the incurfions of the- Arabs ; and opened the 
Naharmalca in Babylonia, which unites the Tigris with the Eu- 
phrates. Thefe tranfaflions may lead us to fuppofe that this con- 
queror would turn his attention to Idumea, and the gulph of Arabia, 
as well as to the Perfian Gulph and Tyre j and if he did, the con- 
queft would have been eafy, either when he was in Judea, or 
during his march into Egypt. 

From this time till the death of Alexander we have no account of 
Idumea ; but foon after that event, we meet v«7ith two expeditions of 
Antigonus dire£led againft Petra ; one under Atheneus and another 
by his fon Demetrius. Both had an unfortunate termination ; but 
the country was ftill harafFed by the rival fovereigns of Syria and 
Egypt, experiencing the fame fate as Judea, from its fimilar fitu- 
ation between both, fometimes fubjedled, and fometimes free j till 
there arofe a dynafty at Petra, parallel to the Maccabees at Jeru- 
falem ; and, like them, partly independent and partly under the in- 
fluence of the more powerful monarchies on either fide. 


w may judge by what Arrian fays of Tc- 
redon : that it *vas, when Nearclius arrived 

^ there, the mart to which the merchants 
brought their libanon, an-d other odorife- 
TOU8 drug?, from Arabia/' Arrian, lib. viii. 

p. 357. Arp Qjtns, . . . iVtJt XiaaatyTQV TE otTro 

u BfUTTopot ix'/Ufsiiaij ^ KcCi TO- uWa oerx 

>i 7 >5 This [liivopin yn) 

mercantile country may fuppofed equivalent 
to Gfane; and the whole CLrrefponds with the 
traffic which now exifts between Grane and 
Bafra ; fo conllant is the nature of this com - 
merce, from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the prefent hour. Have we not therefore a 
right to affume it in ages antecedent to the 


Babylonian monarchy ? The continuance of it 
in after- times we learn from Kearchus, Strabo, 
&c. ; and when Trajan was here, in the Par- 
thhm war, he faw a velfel felting fail for India, 
which excited in his mind the remembrance ot 
Alexander, a^d a delke of invading India, if 

he had not been fo far advanced in years. 

Xiphiiinus in Trajano, 

It is called the inundation of the Ervth- 
rcan Sea, and is in reality at Alphadana, in 
the mouth of the Shat tl Arab ; in which 
neighbourhood mounds of thisfoit are flillprc 
ferved. See \'oyage of Nearcluis, p. 436^ 
Diodorus, lib. xix, p. 391. 

I- give 
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1 give the following catalogue of Sovereigns, as well as I have 
li:cn able to c'olledl it from Jofephus, without vouching for the 
c /.rccineis of the extraO:, or fuppofing the lift to be complete; but 
Inch as it is, it will elucidate the commerce which has been proved 
to exift in this country, and bring the hiftory of it down to the 
period when the Romans obtained an influence in the government, 
and the command of the coaft ; in which ftate ig.was found by the 
Author of the Periplds ; 


Years before 
Chrill. 

309- 

308. 


144. 


' 126. 


The two expeditions of Antigonus into Idumea, as 
nearly as we can ftate them, were undertaken in 
the years before our era, 309 and 308. 

Malchus^* — is the firft king of Idumei at Petra, men- 
tioned by Jofephus (Antiq. p. 569. Hudfon’s ed", 
and the 1 Maccabees, xi. 39.) ; he is ftyled Simal- 
cue ; and had prote£ted Antiochus VI, reftored to 
the throne of Syria, in 144, by Diodotus, called 
Tryphon. 

AVetas-— aflifted the city of Gaza befieged by Alexander 
Sebina, about the year 126. (Jofephus Antiq. 595.) 


Mek, Melck, Malik (AraL*^), are all 
from 3 king In regard to 

AVetas, fee Jofephus, lib, xiv. cap. z. 4. 
and lib i cap. 6. Bel, Jud. where he men- 
tions the conduft of A'rctas in regard to Hyr- 
canus and Ariftobulus. See alfo the Univerfal 
Hid. vol vil. fol. ed. Pliny, vi 28. Strabo, 
Hiodor- 1 1 r. 516. an 730. Trajan in Ara- 
bia, Dio. xviii, 777. And Severus, Dio in 
Tnijano, 9,48, 


Theophanes, p. 124. mentions an Aretha?, 
anno 49^3. 556, 558, p. 207. 

Ptihaps every one of thefe princes was 
ilyled Malchus, or Maliclius, f^e King . but 
Darius is a proper name, thougfi Dara is faid 
to fignify King, Emperor, or Royal. Si Mal- 
cu€ is foine corruption or other of Maichus. 
A'letas is the Greek form of El Haretfch, as 
Antipater is of Antipas. El Haretfch occurs 
often. Mahomet married 'the daughter ot an 
El Haretfch. Abulfeda. Re like, p. 43- 

Oboilas 



Tears before 
Chrift. 

125. 




47 - 


I O'bodas** — is either the fame as Aretas, or his fucceflbr 
within the year : he defeated Alexander about the 

I year 125. (Jofephus A.ntiq. 596 ) 

A'retas II. — is the king to whom Hyreanus, of the fa- 
mily of the Maccabees, high prieft and king of 
Judea, fled, when driven out by Ariftobulus. 
A'retas reftored him with an army of 50,000 men, 
about the time that Pompey came to Damafeus in 
the Mithridatic war, in the year 63. In this reign 
commenced the conneftion of the Maccabees with 
Antipas, or Antipater, the Idumean, and the father 
of Herod, which terminated in the deftrudion of 
the whole family. (Jofephus Antiq. 608, 609.) 
Pompey took Petra (Dio, Latin copy, p. 23.) ; and 
from that Period the kings of Idumea were, like the 
other kings in alliance with Rome, dependant, 
obliged to furnilh auxiliaries on demand, and nflt 
allowed to aflTume the foyereignty without per- 
miflion of the fenate, and aftervpards of the em- 
perors. The interval between tDbodas and this 
A'retas I have not been able to fill up. 

Malchus II, — muft have, commenced his reign before 
the year 47; becaufe in that year Cefar was at 
Alexandria, and Malchus is mentioned by Hirtius 
as one of the allied kings to whom Cefar Tent for 
fuccours. (De Bello Alexandrine, p. i. Hudfon, 


O'bodas is written Obeidas by Strabo, fame name as Abiidab, familiar to every can: 
and O'bedas by others. It feems to be the as an Arabian name. 


K K 


Periplus, 
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Years before 
Chrift. 


39 - 


24. 


Periplus, p, li.) This Malchns*' was in Judea 
when the Parthians took Jerufalem, and reftored 
Antigonus j at which time Herod fled to Petra. 
(Jofephus Antiq. 644.) The Parthians were de- 
■feated by Ventidius in the year 39 (Dion Caflius, 
Lat. p. 235.) ; and Malehus was ftill king in 30 
(Jofephus Antiq. 648. 677.) ; and he is ftyled Ma- 
lichus by Jofephus. (Bel. Jud. 990.) 

O'bodas II. — muft have commenced his reign before the 
year 24 ; becaufe in that year Elius Gallus invaded 
Arabia, attended by Sylleus, minifter of O’bodas 

^ and Sylleus, was tried at Rome and executed for his 
treachery, according to Strabo (p. 783.) ; but Jo- 
fephus fays, on account of charges brought againft 
him by Herod, whofe caufe was pleaded by Ni- 
colaus of Damalcus. This trial did not take place 
till the reign of the fucceffor of O bodas. (Jof, 
Antiq. 728, et feq.) 

AretaS III. — feized the throne on the deatli of O bodas, 
aStmt the year 12, without applying to Rome for 
the confent of the emperor (Jof. Antiq. 736.) j 
and by that adl incurred the difpleafure of Auguftus, 
which however he appcafed. The trial of Sylleus 
took place in this reign, who was accufed of poi- 
foning O'bodas, and attempting the life of A'retas, 
among the other charges brought againft him. This 
Aretas, or another of the fame name, was on the 

He was fined by Ventidius. Dio, lib. xlviii. 234. Lat. ed. 

throne 
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throne as late as the year 36 after Chrift, which is 
the laft year of Tiberius ; for Vitellius, proconful 
of Syria, was preparing to march into Idumea, but 
was flopped by that event. (Jof. Antiq. 72 S. 736. 
755.) It is in this reign we may place the vifit 
of Strabo’s friend, Athenodorus, to Petra, w'ho 
found it, as defcribed above, in a civilized and 
flourifliing flate. 

A'retas IV. — whether another, or the fame as the lafl, is 
dubious. 

Much difappointment have I felt in not being able to difcover 
* any fucceflbr to A'retas, in Jofephus or Dion Caffius ; becaufe I 
have great reafon to believe, that in his immediate fuccelTor, or in 
the following reign, we Ihould have found another Malchus, or 
Malichus, the fame who is mentioned by the Periplus as the fove- 
reign of Petrea, when the author frequented the port of Leuke 
Kome. ' We learn, howeyer, from this brief account, the com- 
mencement of the Roman influence over this government under 
Pompey, and the continuance of it till the death of Tiberius ; and 
it will hence appear very evident, how a Roman garrifon was in- 
troduced into Leuke Kome, and the revenues of the port diverted 
from the pofleflion of the native kings into the Roman treafury. 
The immediate date of that tranfadion I cannot fix ; for Elius 
Gallus appears to have had little knowledge of Leuke Kome till he 
was conduced thither by Sylleus ; and, as he returned from 

But he flald there all the latter part of fo that he might well leave a garrifon there 
thefummer, and the winter, Strab xvii. p, 781. at his departure. 

K K 2 another 


Years after 
Chrift. 

36. 


m 
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another port, he had not the opportunity of leaving a garrifon at 
this harbour before he embarked. This makes it highly probable 
that the introduction of this garrifon was in the reign of Claudius, 
who evidently collected a revenue from the coaft of Arabia, as we 
learn from the circumftances related by Plocamus, and might well 
commence his fyftem from the head of the gulph. 

It may be here obferved, that the princes of this dynafty at Petra 
are almoll univerfally called kings of the Nabateans by the hifto- 
rians ; and the prevalence of this tribe of Nebaioth over the Idu- 
means is placed by Prideaux'**, with his ufual accuracy, during the 
Babylonifti captivity, agreeing admirably with the exiftence of 
their fqvereignty in the reign of Antigonus, and countenanced by 
Strabo who mentions the expulfton of the Idumeans. If this, 
therefore, be the origin of the dynafty, its termination is in the 
reign of Trajan, when Petrea was reduced into the form of a 
Roman province*' by Palma his lieutenant’*. Still, under the 


Pndeaux, Con. vol. 1. p 9 ; vol. u\ p. 155. 

Straboy lib. xvi. p. 760. 

** Under the name of Palxflina Tertia; 
•there is a coin of Adrian’s. 

** See Xiphilinus Ed, Bafil. p. 553. in Tra- 
jano, who mentions likewifc^ p. 557. that 
Palma was afterwards put to death by Adrian. 

It is evident that the Roman power was 
never very firm in this province, at leaik under 
the latter empire ; Tor Juftinian was obliged 
to fubdue It after a confiderable lapfe of in- 
dependence ; and Procopius, Cedrenus, and 
Theophancs, conflantly notice an AVethas, 
cither at Petra or in Idamea, who was con- 
iidered as an Arab fovereign in the Roman 
Intereft, in oppofition to an A 1 Mondar under 
the proteAion of Perfia. The feat of this A 1 
Mondar was at Hira, on the Bahr Nedjeff, a 


lake near the Euphrates [fee d’Anville’s Map 
of the Euphr. and Tigris] ; and thefe Arabian 
powers feem ufually to have been fet in mo- 
tion by the Romaios and Perfians, whenever a 
war was about to commence between the two- 
empires. See Theophanes Byz Hift. p. 496. 
Univerf. Hift. p. 272. fol. ed. which fays, 
A'retas is A 1 Hareth. O'bodas, Abd Wad. 
Theophanes exprefsly mentions the defeat of 
an A rethas, and the reftoration of the tribute,, 
or cuftom, on India goods^ anno 27, Anaftafii^ 
that is, the year 488. See alfo the year 556,. 
p. 203. where an AVethas, the fheik appoint- 
ed by the Romans, complains of the Perfiaa 
ftieik Abar, fon of A 1 Mondar ; another AVe- 
thas, was with Belifarius in Ifauria. Procop. 
Hift. Arcan. p. 8. 


latter 
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latter empire, we meet with aa A'retas in Procopius ; and poflibly, 
according to the flu<3;uating power of the empire, it was at times 
fubjedt, and again independent, according to the change of circum- 
ftances, till it was finally reduced by Mahomed in perfon. This is 
a fadl fo fingular that, as I fhall make it the termination of my 
inquiries, the reader will pardon a digreffion that is foreign to the 
fubjed. For Mahomed marched againft this country with an army 
of thirty thoufand men, of which one-third was cavalry : he took 
Hagjr’*, the capital of the Tfchamudites ” ; and John, the prefed 
of Aila fubmitted to pay a tribute of three hundred pieces of 
gold Now if Hagjr be not the Hagar of the Hebrews, the Petra 
of the Greeks, it is at leaft a hill fort in the fame country, and main- 
tained the fame rank as the feat of government. Aila is the Elath 
of the feriptures, ftill at that period under the power of Conftanti- 
nople (if we may judge from the name of John the governor), fo 
late as the reign of Heraclius. This expedition is the more remark- 
able-, as it is the firft fuccefsful attempt of the Mahomedans beyond 
the limits of the Hejaz’*, and the prelude to the conqueft of Syria 

by 

See note 17, of Mahomet, or m amplifying his courage, 

” The ThamydenI of the Greeks. his eloquence, and abilities as a ftatefman or a 

Abilfeda Rcilke, p. 52. general ; but at the fame time, notwithftand- 

Trecentos nummos aureos. If it is the ii^g this defeat (which is radical)^ and not* 
Roman aureus, the value varied, according to with {landing the deteftable comparifons which 
Arbuthnot, from iL to 16/. he inflnuates, the extent of his re^fearch, the 

which admits a medium of twenty {hillings, ufe, feledion, and- arrangement of his mate- 
Aila was no longer the port of the trade of rials, form one of the moll brilliant fpecimens 
Ophir. of his talents' as an hiftorian. In regard to 

5 ® See Gibbon, vol. v. p. 245. The fuper- this laft tranfaAion of Mahomet, I apprehend 
flition of a bigot never went to greater excefs Gibbon is millaken : he fays, the prophet re- 
in defence of his faith, than the fanaticifm of ccived the fubmiifion of the tribes from th^ 
philofophy has carried Gibbon, in foftening Euphrates to the Red Sea; but according ta 
the vices, cruelty, hypocrify, and impoflure, Abilfeda, he fubdued Hagjr and Aila oiify ; 

and 
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by the immediate fucceflbr of the prophet. This expedition, there- 
fore, it was, which opened the way to all their fucceeding victories' 
over the declining power of the Romans in the eaft. 

This account of Arabia Petrea, from the time of the Patriarchs to 
the rife of the Mahomedan power, is effentially connected with the 
object of the prefent work ; becaufe the whole commerce of the 
eaft originally pafled through this province to Phenicia, Tyre, and 
Mineans, who were the conductors of the caravans 
from Sabea to Hadramaut, and the Gerrheans from the gulph of 
Perfia, both pointed to this centre ; and notwithftanding that the 
caravans decreafed in proportion to the advance of navigation, ftill 
Petra was a capital of confideration in the age of the Periplus : there 
was ftill a proportion of the trade pafled from Leuke Kome to this 
city, and its princes maintained a rank fimilar to that of Herod in 
Judea. In all the fubfequent fluctuations of power, fome com- 
mercial tranfadions ” are difcoverable in this province ; and if 
Egypt fhould ever be under a civilized government again, Petrea 
would be no longer a defert. 

Whether the Idumeans had been navigators previous to the time 
of Solomon and Hiram j and whether thofe princes occupied the 
ports of Idumea in order to turn this navigation to their own ad- 
vantage, or were the firft to venture on it themfelves, muft be a 
matter of conjedure j but that the Arabians of this province, or 
more probaWy of thofe farther to the fouth, were the firft navigators 
whom hiftory mentions, upon the Indian Ocean, is evident : firft, 

and if the trftute was no more than 300 aurei, so *«Ti t'o Ximu, 

«ie conqueft was of importance only as It Jpo,- n-Xso-Iav o-?oSp. Cedrenus, 420. 
opened the road to Syria. See Abilfeda, Gaza, the key of the deferi of Sina, a 
Reilke, LipCac, 1754, p. 52. country very rich. 


from 



from Nearchus ®% who found the traces of it on the coaft of Ga- 
drofia ; and, fecondly, from Agatharchides, who diftindtly mentions 
the great fliips in the ports of Sabea which traded to India ; and if 
the works of Eratofthenes ®‘ were extant, we fliould learn how the 
Greej^s obtained their knowledge to the eaft of Cape Comorin, be- 
fore any fleets had failed from Egypt beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandeb. 

But whatever previous fources of information we might trace, it 
is from the Periplus itfelf that we can difcover no lefs than fix diffe- 
rent courfes of, the ancients in thefe feas, all prior to the age of the 
author, or pradifed by different navigators at the time he wrote. 


IV. VOYAGES DISTINGUISHABLE IN THE PERIPLUS. 


1. The firfl; is the voyage, defcribed in the two previous books, 
down the coaft of Africa to Rhaptum ; fhewing that the Aralflaas 
bad fettlements in that country, before it was vifited by the Ghtedti 
from Egypt. 


He found Arabick names of places, a 
pilot to dlredl him, and vefiels of the country, 
at Apoftani, in the gulph of Perlia. See 
Voyage of Nearchus, p. 351, 

Marciafl of Hcraclea informs us, that 
Eratofthenes tooJc the whole work of Timoft- 
henes, preface and all, as it ftood, and in the 
very fame words : this confirms an opinion 
that I have already ventured to give, that 
Eratofthenes was more of a geometrician than 
a ‘geographer. Marcian, indeed, does not 
fpeak very highly of Timofthenes, and yet, 
by this account, it /hotdd feena that Eratoft- 
hencs’6 knowledge of the Thinse was from 


Timofthenes, who had commanded the fleet of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus on the Indian Ocean, 
and had gone farther down the coaft of At- 
frica than any other Greek of his age. Sec 
Marcian in Hufdfoft, p: 64r: calfc bnt» 

ra Strab<l 

ftyles him See Pliny, Hardouin, 

p. 132. Marciaa mentions Tikewile Sofander, 
a pilot, who wrote on India. Still there » 
an obfeure knowledge of the Thinse, and the 
Golden Cherfonefe, prior to aH thcf&geo^. 
phers, as appears from the Trciitifc dfe Musdo 
in Ariftotle, if that be a genaihe work of the 
phllofo’pher. 


II. Secondly, 
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. II. ** Secondly, we are informed of the two diilin£l courfes with- 
in the Gulph : one from Myos Hormus, acrofs the head of the 
gulph to Leuke Kom^ and i-hence down the Arabian coaft to Mooza; 
and another, from Berenike to the fame port diredf. 

III. *’ Next to this, wecolledf a yoy age from the mauth of the‘ 
Straits along the fouthern coaft of Arabia into the gulph of Perfia, 
extending afterwards to Bahrein, El Katif, and Obol^h, in the Shat- 
el-Arab- 

IV. ** Then follows a paflage from the Straits to India by three 
different routes : the firft, by adhering to the coafts of Arabia, Kar- 
mania, Gadrofia, and Scindi, to the gulph of Cambay ; the fecond, 

t from Cape Fartaque, or from Ras-el-had, on the Arabian fide ; and 
the third, from Cape Gardefan, on the African fide, both acrofs the 
ocean by the monfoon to Muziris, on the coaft of Malabar. 

V. *’ After this, we muft tdlow of a ftmilar voyage performed by 
the Indians to Arabia, or, by the Arabians to India, previous to 
the performance of it by the Greeks ; becaufe the Greeks, as late 
as the reign of Philometer, met this commerce in Sabea. 

VI. ** And laftly, we obtain an incidental knowledge of a voyage 
which confirms all that has been advanced concerning the early 
commerce of the Arabians, previous, in all appearance, to every 
account we receive from the Greeks, and conduded, certainly, by 
the monfoon, long before Hippalus introduced the knowledge of 
that wind to the Roman world. 

** Pcripl&s, pp. 12. 14. . 

Penplfis,' pp. 19, 20. 

Peripias, pp. 20, 21, 22, 32. 33. 


Agatharchides apud Hudfon, np. 64. 

66 . 

Periplfis, pp. 8, 9. 
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It is the voyage between the oppofite coafts of India and Africa, 
conned.ed certainly with the commerce of Arabia, but ftili capable 
of being confidered in the abftradt, and proving, in my opinion at 
leaft, the poITible exiftence of this intercourfe in ages antecedent 
to all that hiftory can reach. If it could be believed that tlie natives 
of India had been navigators in any age, we might more readily 
admit their claim in this inftance than in any other ; for the author 
mentions, that the imports into Africa are the production of the 
interior, from Barugaza and Ariake ; that is, from the coaft of 
Cambay and Concan : and the articles fpecified confirm the truth of 
his affertion ; for they are, rice*', ghee, oil of fefamum, cotton, 
muflins, falhes, and fugar ; thefe commodities, he adds, are brought 
fometimes in veffels deftined exprefsly for the coaft of Africa ; at 
other times, they are only a part of the cargo out of veflels which 
are proceeding to another port. Thus we have manifeftly two 
methods of conduding this commerce, perfedly diftind : one, to 

Africa dired ; and another, by touching on this coaft, with a filial 

^ 

deftination to Arabia. This is precifely the fame trade as the Por- 
tuguefe found at Melinda and Quiloa, and the fame connedion 
with Arabia j and this is the reafon that the Greeks found cinna- 
mon, and the produce of India, on this cpaft, when they firft ven?- 
tured to pafs the Straits in order to feek a cheaper market than 

Sahea. 


Penpliis, p. 9 . 

ciTocj Wheftt* 

Rice. 

Butter, L e. Ghee. 
fXcfcwv errtra/LUVOv, Oil of Sefatnum. 

i ’’ Cotton Cloths. Muflin. 

OSvAOV ^ . 1 vxr 1 

cstyfMaToynvr,, Cotton in the Wool, 
for Huffing Beds, &c. 


jusXi TO /taXoijUtyoir, 

TO XiyofAiaGif srxK^xpf 



The puffing of thefe Hraits Is aferibed to 
Sefoflris by Herodotus and Diodorus, 
if the whole hillory of Sefoftris be a ^ble, is 
Hill a proof that Herodotus knew fome object 
was to be obtained by the attempt, lie adds 
L L (lib. 
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Sabea. Still it muft be doubted, whether this commerce was con- 
duO:ed by natives of India, or Arabians ; for Arabians there were 


on the coaft of Malabar, and in 
Pliny reprefents them as matters 

(lib. ii. p. 109.), tliat Sefoftris advanced into 
the Erythrcan Sea till he was flopped by 
ihoals j a proof to rae, that he entered the 
Bay Ayalites, and went no farther. But Dio- 
^ ddrus (Kb. i. p. 64.) carries him by fea to 
rndia, and by land, to the caftern coall of 
China: fo Kttle trouble does it coft an hifto- 
rian to convey his hero to the world’s end, 
when he is not embarrafied with circumflances. 

If any date could be affixed to the reign of 
Scfoftris, if hi^ conquefts could be reconciled 
with the yftory of the nations he h faid to 
have conquered^ I fhould think it highly pro- 
bable that he knew of an Indian commerce in' 
Arabia, or Afnca, and wlfhed to partc^e of 
it ; and even as the fa€l (lands, it appears as 
if Herodotus was fully juftified in fuppofing, 
that fome attempts had been made by the 
E^ptians to enter the Erythreaii Sea. But 
the Egyptians feena to have attributed all their 
wonders to Sefbftris, as the Greeks did theirs 
to Hercules $ and it is as difficult to reconcile 
the date of his reign to reafbn, as the chro- 
nology of tfrt Egypthma to feripture. The 
truly learned and mod excellent trandator of 
Hcr6dotus profeffes his belief in feripture, and 
d^recates ail tronclufions againft the ferip. 

which may be drawn from his chrono- 
logy : It 18 a proteft of importance, becaufe 
hit firft date makes the cftablifhment of Egypt 
^ 3 »S^ 6 ycar«, and the bwlding of Memphis 
S,352 years prior to the creation, according 
to the Mofeical account ; and- it is not witht 
out a fenfe of the cui>tradi 6 t^ that wc read 
ihefiallowiBg wonU; *M1 eft done cooftant 


fuch numbers at Ceylon, that 
of the coaft, like the Europeans 

que notre hiftorien a ete le fidelc interpretc 
des pr^tres Egyptiens, & qu’ii n*y avoit pas 
la plus legere incoherence dans leur reciis.^^ 
Chronol, Herod, p, 222. ifl edit. But M. 
Larchcr will not now be averfe to fee thefe 
priefts convi£led of an incoherence, which 
is, an interval of near eleven thoufand years 
between the building of the Temple of Ptha 
by Menes, and the adding a propyleum to it 
by Moeris. This is about a duplicate of the 
abfurdity which would ilrike the mind of an 
Englifhman, if he were told that the dome o£ 
St, Paul’s was built by Adam, and the portica 
added by Q^Anne. 

Since the time that thefe bbfervations were 
made, we have another edition of Herodotus 
by the fame excellent trandator, who, in the 
76fh year of his age, repeats his belief in the 
feriptures, and recalls every thing in his works 
that may feem of a contrary tendency to the 
hiftory they contain. I rejoice in the addition 
of fuch a name to the catalogue of believers • 

I admire the fortitude that infpired the prol 
felTion, and i truft that the example will be 
efficacious in recalling others to the truth. 

Pliny, lib. Ti. c. 22. Regi, cuhum liberl 
pains, casteris, Arabum ; that is, the king re- 
tained the native worfliip of the Indian I^ic- 
chus, above the Ghauts j. while the inhabitahti 
on the coaft were Arabians, or had embraced 
the fuperftkion of the Arabians. 

The Portuguefe made a Chriftian W of 
Candy ; but the Dutch and Eoglilb have bee» 
lefs zealous for their faith than the Arabiaag, 
either when Idolators or Mahometans. 


of 
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of the prefent day, who have confined the native foverelgns to the 
country above the Ghauts, and have poflefled themfelves of the 
level towards the fea ; fuch alio was their fituation, though under 
the name of Moors, or Mahometans, when the modern Europeans 
met with them again upon their arrival at Calicut, where their in- 
fluence over the native government long counteracted all the power 
of the Portuguele. 

Thefe are the rcafons which induce a fuppofltion, that the whole 
of this intercourfe, on both fides, was in the hands qf the Ara^ 
bians'°; but it muft be left to the determination of thofe who have 
been refident in India, how far the fuperftition of Braminifm de- 
fcends to the Parias, the lower cafts, or thofe who have loft all caft, 
fo as to permit or forbid their venturing on the ocean. That there 
was an ulterior commerce beyond Ceylon, is indubitable j for at 
Ceylon the trade from Malacca and the Golden Cherfonefe met the 
merchants from Arabia, Perfia, and Egypt. This might poffibly 
have been in the hands of the Malays, or even the Chinefe^*, who 
fcem.to have been navigators in all ages as univerfally as the Ara- 
bians, and both might profit by the prejudices which feem to have 
excluded the Hindoos from a participation in thefe advantages. 

There appears no method of tracing this commerce through the 
darknefs of the middle ages, but by the few fcattered intimjdions to, 
be .collected from Gofmas, William'’ of Tyre, Sanuto”, Renaudot’s 
Arabian Voyagers, and Marco Polo ; but their general teftimony is 

I find this connexion of Arabians with Plinf , when he mentions the embailj 

India lupported by Pococke^ Sir Wm. Jones, from Ceylon. 

and Sir Wm. Oufeley. See Ebn. Haukal, Marco Polo, lib. iil. c. i. fpeaks 

p* 291. of Indian (hips, but they feem to be Clin^ 

73 See Bergeron Traite far la 

L L 2 in 
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in favour of the preceding fuppofitlons, and which, as I have no 
fyftem to maintain, I fliould abandon as readily as I have adopted, 
if ever the weight of evidence fliould preponderate agalnft them. 
In the time of Marco Polo, the Arabians had not only encreafed on 
the coaft of India, but made confiderable progrefs in extending the 
dodirines of the Coran : he mentions the trade from China which 
met the trade from the Red Sea, no longer in Ceylon, but on the 
coaft of Malabar ; and though he remarks tha^ the Chinefe veflels 
fometimes penetrated farther, even to Madagafcar, yet the central 
mart is manifeftly in Malabar, and apparently at Calicut, where the 
Portuguefe found it upon their firft arrival. Here, he fays, the 
Ihips from Aden obtained their lading from the Eaft, and carried 
it into the Red Sea for Alexandria, from whence it pafled into 
Europe by means of the Venetians. 


thecoMpass. 

V. How thefc voyages were performed in the feas of India or 
China, without the compafs, Is a circumftance fo extraordinary, that 
many writers have rather afligned that inftrument to the Chinefe, 
than fuppofed it poflible that fuch voyages fhould be performed ' 
without it. Highly extraordinary it certainly is, that the Chinefe, 
who now never go beyond the limit of Japan on the eaft, Malacca 
on the weft, or Java on the fouth, fliould have failed to Madagafcar 
in the thirteenth century ; their knowledge muft in that age have 

Lib. lii* €^27. In 9tb century, the periimal, the trade centred there. M. Polo 
age of Renaudpt’s Arabs, the centre was at was in India in the 13th century, 300 years. 
Coulam in Travancore. After, the ctlabhih- later than Ceramperumal, 
ment of the kingdom of Calicut by Ceram. 


been 
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been proportioned to their adventures ; and I would not wifli to 
conteft the point with thofe who would furnifh them with means 
or inftruments to qualify them for the undertaking ; but Ramufio ’ 
is clearly of opinion, that Marco Polo did not bring this inftrumerrt 
from China ; and that he did not know it himfelf, becaufe he never 
mentions it. This negative evidence in regard to China, becomes 
pofitive, according to Nicolo di Conti, in regard to India ; for he 
failed aboard a native veflel on the Indian feas, about the year 
1420 \ and he fays exprefsly they had no compafs, but failed by 

the ftars of the fouthern pole, the elevation of which they had the 
art of meafuring ; and that they had alfo a method of keeping their 
reckoning by day or night, with their diftance from place to place; 
that is, as we fhould fpeak in modern terms, they had a quarter- 
ftaff or aftrolabe, and log, but no compafs. 

The date of this voyage, fixty or eighty years previous to the 
difeovery of Gama, makes it highly interefting ; and the information ‘ 
is unique, for Nicolo failed on board an Indian’ fhip ; and that- the 
nijyigators made ufe of the foutb polar Rars, is a moft extraordinary 
agreement with the account of Ptolemy ; who fays, they navigated 


Lord Macartney is fully conviored’ that 
the Jp^inefe compafs is not derived from the 
Europeans : his reafons for this may be feen 
in a paper with which he has furnifhed me 
(Appei^ix, No. I.) ; and has ojligingly per- 
mitted me to publiih with his name. 

See Dichiarationc fopra M. Polo, Ra- 
mufjo, vol. ii. p. 17, 

was abfolved by Pope Engenins IV. 
in 1444 of apoftacy, after having been in 
India 25 years ; fo that the date of his voyage, 
in this inftance, may be from 1420 to 1430. 

II naviganti delP India ft govemano coUe 
ftcUe del polo antartico .... & non navigano 

3 


col BussvlOj ma fi reggono fecondo che tro- 
vano Ic dette ilelle o alte, o bafle ; et.quc^c^ 
fan no con certe lor mifure che adoperano, et 
fimilmente mifnrano fl i^mniino che fantid dl 
giorno et di uottc, Sc.h dtifanza che c da un 
luogo all’ altro, et cosi fempre fanno i- die 
luogo ft ritrojvana efletwlo in mai^. Ramufio, 
vol. i. p. 344 ^ 

If fimilmente refers to the preceding claufe, 
it means that they kept their reckoning, not 
by the log, but by the ftars, which is, in that 
cafe, a knowledge of finding their longitude 
as well as tlu;ir latitude by aftrooioiny* . 


the 
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tile Indkn Ocean In his age by means of the ftar Canobus, which 
they called the Horfe. I fiiould have been glad to find the mariners 
on board this fliip * had been Arabians ; but the defcrlption of the 
veflel is chara£teriftically like thofe which M. Polo failed in on the 
Chinefe leas, feparated into compartments, which the refpe£live 
merchants on board hired each for himfelf and his property ; and 
which were diftimflly caulked, fo as to prevent a leak in one part 
affefting any other : fuch veflels are ftill in ufe on thofe feas, but 
are more properly Chinefe or Malay, than Indian. 

The teftimony of N. di Conti is dire<3: againft the ufe of the 
compafs in the Ihlps of India, but ftill it is not conclufive againft 
the Chinefe; for Vertoman, or Barthema, in his paffage from 
Sdrneo to Java, in a ciampan, or fmall Chinefe veflel, exprefsly 
V mentions, that the pilot ” had a compafs. And this teftimony is of 
greater importance, becaufe'the date of his voyage from Borneo 
" muft be in 1503 or 1504, as he returned to Calicut in 1506, when 
Almeyda was viceroy. Now 1504 is feven years previous to the 
arrival of the Portuguefe at Malacca : fo that the Chinefe could not 
have had it frpm the Portuguefe ; and if the fhips of India had it 
not, -they could not have received it through that medium of com- 
munication. There is fomething very ftrong, likewife, againft their 
receiving it from the Arabs, whom they might have met at Calicut 
in the fifteenth century ; becaufe, if the Arabs then ufed it, it was 
in the form they derived it from Europe^ and divided into thirty- 

^ Moderator uavispyxidem, magnetcmque, but if to the whole, it docs not quite prove 
nec non pa^nam mannani> compluribu* lineis whether Barthema had marked the difference 
qua ventorum ratioacm iDfinuant, between 32 and 48 points, 
fccum, wor/ attulcrat. Grynaeua in Bar- The Portuguefe reached Malacca m 

thema, lib. vi. c. 27. Ratnufit^ Vol. i. p. i€8. 15U. Dairy mple, p. 3. Colkftiona. 

More noilro (I ihittk) refers to the &a card ; 


two 



two points ; whereas the Chinefe compafs is divided into forty-eight, 
which feems almoft conclufive that theirs was an original inftru- 
ment, and aot derived from Europe. 


WEALTH OF ARABIA. 

VL After the recital of thefe circumftances, it is ftill to be con- 
fidered, that in the whole 6f what has been faid, it is intended ta 
fpeak only in general terms : it is not meant to aflert, that no fhips- 
wpnt to India from Egypt before the reign of Ptolemy Philometor,. 
or that no Greeks, in a later age, pafled beyond Ceylon to Bengal, 
or the Golden Cherfonefe ; but that the ordinary courfe of Oriental 
commerce was conducted in the way that has been ftated, there is 
every reafon to believe, and every evidence that is extant to prove. 
The value of this commerce, in the hands of the Arabians, is 
equally evident : their wealth was proverbial, and the particulars 
of it are detailed by Agath arch ides. But there is • ftill one point 
in which the Arabians are effentially diflinguifhed from all the 
furrounding nations, which, through their means, partook in the 
commerce of the eaft j which is, that however oftentatious their 
neighbours might be, the riches of the Arabians were all applied- 
to their private luxury and indulgence. In Ferfia, and Ghaldea, 
thofe vaft public works and edifices arofe, which aftonifhed the 
travellers of the ancient world j and in Egypt, the ruins of the 
Thebaid are an equal caufe of amazement at the prefent hour. la 
a fecondary rank, Tyre, Jerufalem, Baalbeck, and Palmyra, furprize 
us with their magnificence j while in Arabia, hiftory fpeaks only 

• of 
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of one public work, which was the Tank at Mariaba ; and when 
the head of that once failed, there never was fufficient indullry or 
public I'pirit in the country to reftore it. 

No adequate caufe is aflignable for this national diftindfion, but 
that fpirit of independence which broke the body of the people into 
parts too minute for a combination of interefts, and too^dilFufe for 
co-operation. This fpirit was never counteradled but for a ftiort 
time by enthufiafrn ; and no fooner was that exhaufted by evapora- 
tion, than they returned again to the ftate in which they are de- 
fcribed by the ancients. They are ftiil a nation of merchants “ and 
marauders, incapable of fubjedtion, not lefs from their temper and 
habits than from the nature of their country ; rarely formidable in 
a. body, from their mutual jealoufy and diftruft j indifferent foldiers, 
but dtmgCTOus partizans. 

JSlo other reafon is difcpyerable, why a nation that at one time 
poffefled almoft exclufiveiy the commerce of the Eaft, never arrived 
at a character of dignity and refpedt ; and no other caufe can I trace, 
why Idumea became fo eafy a conqueft to the Hebrews, Tyrians, 
Babylonians, and: Romany. It is the influence over their govern- 
ment, and the poffefllon of their harbours on the Red Sea by the 
Romans, whiclv is mow. to be inveftigated ; and if the command of 
the commerce obtained by this power continued with little inter- 
;.|Uptioa till the time of Juflinian, and was not annihilated till the 

** This Tank is placed at Mariaba ; but in the time of Alexander ; others fay, after 
•PKtfy iirfortntf us, that Mariaba frgnifies a Chrift. Univ. Hift. fol. cd. vll, p. 276. 
capital; ilfll wc haiw in Reilkc, Maraba, the Strabo and Diodorus are in concert with* 
fame as Saba; fo that the Tank will mark Pliny, who fays, lib. vi/p. 340. Pars sequa 
Saba See Rdfke in Abi^fedam, voc. Jemana. m commerciis ct latrociniis degit : a fadl 
The Tank faded, according to fonie authors, equally true in all ages. 

A . irruption 
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irruption of the Mahome^ns, it is a duration of this commerce in 
one channel,: longer than has fallen to the lot of any other people 
in whofe hands it has been placed. 

“ leukekomL 

Our inquiry commences with Leuke Kome, or the White Vil- 
lage ; and the charafter of White is attributed to feveral towns or 
villages on this coaft.^ Ptolemy has an Ai^e Komd below Yambo; 
Haur is another place, about three hundred miles from the head of 
the gulph; and a third, Haur or Havarra is di£:oyerable in the 
Itinerary, but forty-five miles from the fame point. All thefe terms 
imply whitenefs ; but d’Anville afliimes the fecond for the Leuke 
Kome of the Periplus. In this he is juftly fuppofed by M. GoiTellin 
to be miftaken ; becaufe this fecond Haur, at more than three 
hundred and fifty miles from Petra, could not afibrd a ready com- 
mttnicatioa with that capital, neither could it 'be within the limits 
oF^^^rea, but muft then have belonged to Hejaz; which, that it 
did not, we ftxall have fufilcient proof in the expedition of Elius 
Gall us. 

- M. GoiTellin fixes upon Moilah ; to which he ii|- perhaps, more 
*pafrticularly directed, by finding a name of notoriety in a fituatinn 
that is probable : but on this coaft, as he has very properly obferved 
himfelf, there is no certainty to be obtained ; the ancients have 
left us few marks of difiinAion, becaufe they avoided the coaft, 
which was itfelf dangerous, and more dangerous ftill from the di£.r 
pofition of its inhabitants ; while the few notices which they hive* 

Almoft every place inhabited by Arabians, is rather a village than a town or <Spf* 

M M left. 
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are obHterated by the retreat of the fea, and the increafing 
advance 'of the" fhore. This arifes from a caufe which operates on 
the whole eaftern fide of the gulph ; and in the lower part of it 
there are the remains of places twenty miles inland, which were 
formerly marts or harbours. 

This muft be accepted as a reafon why fo little fatisfadion 
can be given in regard to individual pofidons. The general cha- 
rafter of the coaft, and the divifion of the provinces, will be 
diftinfl ; but identical locality is by no jmeans to expefled* 
This will be apparent in the immediate objeft of our inquiry, for 
the White Village itfelf is obfcured by difficulties not eafy to be 
furmounted. 

" ■ Lat. 

, The Haur.of d’AnvUle** isin ^ - - 25“ 2' o" 

The Moilah of d’Ahville, in - *• - " ^ 7 * 3 ^' ^ 

The Moilah of Goflellin, in his Map of Ptolemy 27* 50' o" 

^ tr s r 1 . , f Latin text - 22* 40' o*' 

Arga Kome of Ptolemy, by the ^ ^ . 

, ^ ^ ^ i Greek text - 22 30 o 

JBqt that t|iere is ftUl another Hauara, Avara, orHavarra*’, we 

** The of d’Ai»tIle k aCcertained by and Dc la Rochette. Still, idiatever be 
A1 Edrifi to be knretUlm Kamo, the enrora, it is curious to £ce both thefe 

p. 109 ; a' proof that It cannot be the Hau- routes detailed attbe extremity of the empire, 
am of the Itinerary. in the reign of Theodoflus; and the (horter 

;■?* But^'I am apprdten&re that I read ao the diftances are, the more incompatible they 
twice. tnftead of once ; if fo, it is only 45 miles are with the Hacr of d'Anville. (See d’Air. 
from Haila to Hanarra, and J8 from Hauarra vile’s Egypt, p. iig. with hk ojrinion of the 
to Petra. The lakto dtftance mull, in that Itineraries.) There is a fimilar diminution of 
cafe, affuredly be eitimeous ; and the former diftance from Phara, or Ras Mahomet, to 
too, unlefs the fea ef-Acahe be as fcort as Haila, which the Itinerary malcM only 16 
it is reprefeated in the antaeut maps, in- miles} and both deficiencies, if they are fucb, 
dead of running up to the north fo far as muft be imputed to the fuppofed ihortnefs of 
it does in the maps of d’Anrilfc, Goflellin, the fea of Acaba, i. e. the Elanitick Gulph. 


1 
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are certain from the Itinerary; and Stephanus” informs us, that 
it was founded by AVetas fon of O'bodas, and called Auara (which 
fignifies ivbite in Arabick and Syriack), from fame vifion of a njan 
in •white. Pliny adds, that Arra ” is in the country of the Thi- 
manei, the adjoining tribe to the Nabateans, and that here is the 
centre of commerce. Upon thefe authorities I had wiftied to have 
placed this Havarra on the coaft, and to have affumed it for the 
fite of the White Village ; more efpecially as the Itinerary of ihp 
Peutingerian Tables points to the entrance of the Elanitick Gulph, 
and has one route of fixty-one nules from Aila to Hparra, and 
another of thirty-eight **, from Havarra through-Zadagafta '* to Petra. 

See Stephanus Byz. in voce- compafles gives precifcly 200 Roman miles 

Arra oppidum in quo omnis negotlatio from Suez to Ra» Mahomed^ by d’Anville^s 
convenit. PHn. vi. c- 28. The Thimanei are map; 1 8a m. En. by De la Rochette^s; 235 by 
the Bythimanees, or Batmizomanees, of Aga- Capt. Cook*s Chart. When we find therefore 
lharchides, and upon the coafl. only 1 20 miles in the Itinerary, we muft fuppofc 

** I am not certain that I read the diftances that a diftance is omitted between Arfiaoe and 
fight ; but they appear thus : 

Julies- 

fromClyfma to Medeia - . - 40 
to Phara - - 80 

— 120 

to Haila - - 50 

— 50 

to Ad Dianam - 16 
, to Poiidium • 21 
to Havarra - - 24 

— 61 

to Zadagatta - 20 
to Petra - - 18 
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If by Clyfma we are tp undcriland the head he does not quite lay that he fow it. 
of the gulph, or Suez, the opening of the The Zaanatha of Ptolemy: 

MM2 But 


Clyfma, for both are noticed ; but there is no 
mitiber betaken the twe,8nd£l)MaM|i8'p^ced 
jon the eaftem fide of the gulph, not on the 
weftem, as in d’Anvflle. But if the numbers 
we have, exprefs the fenfe of the author, then 
we muft add a third at leaft; and, by the fame 
proportion, a third from Phara or Ras Ma- 
homed to Haila, making thtif. nearly 6 j M* 
miles ; a diftance that agrees neither with 
d’AnviHe or Dc la Rochettei Hfixr hi^th malte 
it near no. 1 have alwa]^ fu|qpofed this dif- 
tance much too larger and if Irwin’s Chart 
might be depended on, my judgment muft 
be right. . Irwin Is the only traveller 1 have 
met with who lias entered the Elanitick 
OuTph; but though he fpeaks of fcli« bead, 
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But in oppofition to this we have the exprefs teftimony of Ptolemy**, 
that Avarra is inland, and more northerly than Aila, This reduces 
me' to the neceflity of concluding, that this Haur, or Havarra, cannot 
be the White Village of the Periplus ; fo that neither the Haur of 
d’Anville, the Argd Komc of Ptolemy, or this Havarra of the Itine- 
rary, will anfwer our purpofe. . But there are fpme circumftan(ces in 
Agatharehtdes, which will lead us to a tituatioju where fuch a port 
feems to be pointed out, in preference fo any other on the coaft. 


Vir. THAMUDfNI AND CANRAITES. 


This ^lUthor, at the entrance of the Elanitick Gulph, has three 
Blands : cme, facred'^to Ifisj and the two others called Sookabua 
and i^lydd. Thefb' iflands, after having been loft for twenty cen- 
turies, liave been reftored to geography by M. Irwin. He is the 
only voyager, as far as I can difcover, who has ever entered this 
bay ; and if his chart may be depended upon, he went up it five- 
and-twenty miles : in confequence of this he faw thefe illands, and 
has hamfed them Tiran, Sanaftr, and Barkan. I have never feen** 
them in any chart, previous to his, arranged in the fame order ; but 
they bear fiich teMnrbny td the fidelity of Agatharchides, that he 
deferves credit when he adds, that “ tl^ey** cover feveral harbours 


See Tab. iv; and lib. c* 15 . 

^ £Jaiia • . - * 6 ® 15 ' o” 

Avara,, • - ^9® 40' o" 

Still ibeie h a confaboo; fyr the Greeh text 

Elana - • ^ 9 *’ 15 ' 

Ai^ra • - a9^ 

But> after all, A vara is north of l£lana> 


‘‘ on 

The names ate in Niebuhr, but the 
pofition is erroneous. One ifland is ftill called 
Jobua by De la Rochette. 

Tib y hps/xbw 

Ai/tba; roiScnu vLf viitrui; 

wufi/Af Mfj vr\f iios aV*»X» KotX fMupov, i 

0 51 irapa- 

•arJWs iTTi tw 


ratre^- 
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” on the Arabian ftiore” [as the Zaffiiteen Iflands protedl^the port 
of Mjos Hormus] ; and olie of thefe harbours^ I conclude, muft be 
the Leuke Koine of the Periplus ; for he adds, “ to thefe iflands 
“ fucceeds the rocky coaft of the Thamudeni, where, for more than 
“ a thoufand ftadii, there is no harbour, no road where a veffel can 
“ anchor, no bay to afford prote£lion, no ferap of a projedling 
“ point, to which the mariner can fly for refuge in a moment of 
“ diftrefs.” 

However the colouring of this pi^ure may be heightened, the 
general defeription is true, as may be feen by a reference to 
M. Irwin’s Journal, from the 22d of June to the 9 th of July; 
where we have every day iflets, breakers, fhoals, fands, and funken 
rocks, with the mention of only one cove where the fhore could be 
approached. The refuge his Arabian boat found, was generally 
under iflets ; but a navigator, who did not dare approach the fhore, 
might well paint it in the fame colours as Agatharchides has done. 
Irwin carries Moilah fifty miles more to the north than it apjpears jm 
dthes charts and within the Elanitick Gulpb : if this be true, my 
conclufion is perfedlly in correfpondence with that of M. Goffellin ; 
and if, by taking diflTerent methods, we both arrive at the, fame con- 
clufion, it mud be a ftrong confirmation that the point we have 
both 'fixed on is right ; for a fafe anchorage at Moilah, covered by 
the iflands, and the unapproachable nature of the coaft below, fix 
Moilah to a certainty for the Leuke Komd of the ancients. 

TaToj* « y»p Irw • • . « v jerpbiOf ht vuffjia docs not occur in the Lexicons : it maiy 

ctyxvpofi H a be the fortn^ the inderUure ftt the commence* 

avceyxiua toj» ment of a projeftion, Unlcfs the author tuned 

Agatharch. apud Hudfon, p. 59. at a metaphor, by taking of 

Xn^Jk is a dubious expreffion ; for a hoof, and fo intended to mean the 

though is the foot of a wall, or rather of a heof ; but in this fenfc the metaphor i« 
loofe flones thrown into the fea to break the 

waxes and protc^ the mafonry of a pier, bru- P. 143. o6t. cd, vol. I. 
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VIII. BURNT ISLAND, MOOSA, COAST OF YEMEN. 

From Leuke Ko'me to the mouth of the Straits, a courfe of 
more than a thoufaqd miles, we have only two places men- 
tioned— the Burnt Ifland, and Moofa ; a proof, as it fliould feem, 
thk this track was little frequented ; and yet the author, by 
fpeaking in the firft perfon, feems to have performed the voyage 
himfclf. The dangers he defcribes at large, much in the fame 
manner as we have already reported them from Agatharchides ; and 
the tribes, he fays, which inhabit this tra£t, are numerous; fome 
fpraking a language perfectly diftin£l, and others a different dialed! of 
theTaoote. Thc^e on the coafl; Uve in huts or cabins, like tl^e lethy- 
; and thofe who arc inlaqd, are a treacheroiw race, living 
in hordes or villages, anc^ fpep^ two different tongues^ If a veffel is 
driven to this fhorc, fhe is plundered j or if fhipwrecked, the crew 
is reduced to flavery. The general name of thefe tribes is Canraites; 
and they are treated as enemies, and feized for Haves, by the other 
regular gov^ments of Arabia* But it is not only the difpofition 
of the native which in§kes the navigation dangerous; for the coaft 
itfelf is wkhout harbours or roads, full of rocks, fhoals, and 
breakers, and dangers of every fort ; for which reafon, in going 
down the gulph, we ftand off from fliore, and keep our courfe 
down the middle of the gulph, very defirous®’ of reaching [the 

more 

»» »wi7»r{ xal hs rm t-'SxXi), HAP- ' 

^ Suppofed by BocMrr to be Cadanites — OSTNOMEN, kx{> Nrftra. 

Caulan, « province Sod mountain between I had Tery much doubted of the conftru6lion 
Mecca and Sana. Pha^g. p. 14J. of this paffage, when I cited it in the voyage 

»* The word is The fentence of Nearchus ; but I am now perfuaded, that • 

ftands thus : iio xal MraXioyrat, *h«i» lant- by coafidering AfoCtK^v as the eivdized 
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more civilized part of] Arabia, which commences about the parallel 
of Burnt Ifland, and continues down the whole coaft to Moofa. In 
this traft the inhabitants are under a regular government, leading a 
paftoral life, and raifing vaft herds of oxen, camels, and other flock. 
Moofa is an eflablilhed mart of great trade, in a bay near the 
termination of the gulph, at the diflance of twelve thoufand fladia, or 
twelve hundred " miles from Berenike ; and the whole [of this part] 
of Arabia abounds in merchants and mariners, both maflers of veflels 
and common failmrs, and is commercial in the higheft degree. *The 
commodities of the country are rich and numerous ; but befid^ thefe, 
there is a great traffic [in India articles] from Barugaza, or Cambay* 
Inland from Moofa, at three days diflance, lies Save or Saue, which 
is the feat of Cholebus, the king of the diflri<3: called Maphartis ; and 
nine days farther inland is Aphar or Saphar, the refidence of Chari- 
bael, paramount both of the Sab^ans and Homerites. This is the 
fovereign to whom the Roman emperors addrefs their embafljes, 
and whofe frkhdfhip they conciliate by prcfents of various forts, 
atfd Cbnfiderable value. 

We have here a general diviflon of Arabia correfponding to the 
modern diftindion of Hejaz and Yemen, as nearly as can be ex- 
posed after an interval of eighteen centuries. The northern part, 
oeca^d by Bedoweens, robbers, and marauders, living under jtents 

part of Atabia, that is, Yemen or Sabea, the ®® This is irety accurate, reckoning the 
whole difficulty is removed ; and the ufagc of paflage acrofs the gulph, firft to Leuke Kome, 
in the fame fcnfe twelve lines lower, and then down the gulph to Moofa. 
jufUfies the int^retation ; for, to /*» oXoif Hudfon renders this paflage as import* 

’A(>o^£w» vauxXTipwflw avSjiftiVwj xal vauTixw ing prefects made by Charibael to the Roman 

docs not refer oXo» to the of Arabia, but emperors ; but; in a following paflage the 
to the of Sabea, as it h evident by the prefents from the Romans are fpedflcally men* 
context. tioned, without any notice of a return* 

* in 
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in hordes almbft without towns, villages, or fettled habitation of 
any fort ; while the fouthem part is in a civilized Rate, highly 
cultivated, polifhed, and commercial, and under a regular form of 
government, fuch as Niebuhr found at Sana within thefe thirty 
years. 

The limit of Hejaz, or Arabia Defetta, is fixed by d’AovUle in 
*I^t. 17“ ra' o"®*, which gives it an extent of coaft of near feven 
hundred and fifty miles, while there remain but little more than 
three hundred within the ftraits affignable to Yemen, or Arabia 
Felix. The northern part of the firft divifion is that which anfwers 
more particularly to the dangerous coaft defcribed by the ancient 
authors, and explored by Irwin, terminating at Haflan Ifle, in 
lat. 25* ; to which fucceeds Yambo, the port of Yathrib or Medina, 
and Gidda or Judda, the port of Mecca, the Maco-rabba or Great 
Makka of Ptolemy. This appellation proves that it was a place of 
confequence in that early age ; and hiftory fhews that there is hardly 
a place which deferves the name of city, except Mecca and Medina, 
in all thdt fpace which geographers allot to Arabia Deferta, acrofs 
Ifhe vaft peninfula, from the Red Sea to the Perfian Gulph and the 
Euphrates. The numerous tribes which /inhabit this defert are the 
Saraceni of the ancients, fo called from 5 aharra or Sana, a defert, 
and correfponding exaftly -with the modern term of Bedowecns. 
In what fenfe this country is a defert, was unknown to the ancients, 
and is almoft equally unknown to us ; but that it is not arid, fo as 
to projludc the produce of the earth, is evident from the fwarms 
which thefe tribes furniihed in the early period of the Mahomedan 

9 » 19” o' o' Nwbnhr •. o' o* De k Ro- p. 5. Arabia Baduwin* folcbant nempe nn- 

cbette. Bedijah w Campanw. trices ea al Bedijah (.i. e. campania) Mcc- 

Bedijah-Caropania. R.eiike in AbUfcdam, cam ire. 


conquefts. 



conqueftS) mid frcHB th« con§der»tipQ)4bat evexy^ Ar^b U a bprfetiian. 
Little as, wsH fuffice to fu^^ort aa ^rab and ,his,horlp,,both,nauft be 
£b{^rted 4 if litde ^orji is ibwed ot confumed, ftiU tbpfe who live 
os the fModu^l of their herd muft find pafture for their oxqn, iheej), 
camelsi and horfes ; and though many expatriate for this purpple in, 
the feafon, the majority ftill remains at home, both winter and 
funimer. Neither can their predatory life fupply all their wants ; 
for a whole nation pauft hayea ^ as they 


are, they do not rob. every oaej the caravans .fiili diftribnte sll the 
raerc^tndize wh^ poH«»Mionally to the ports of Jidda, 

through tMa tSe^i&fOuMiy $ an^ in tbecqtnmo'cewibieh.tHe.an^^^ 
deicE^, a ^regular tntms:our£e .between ^b^. and Fttxii 

froift the Scaith; and between tt^i gulph of Perfia and Petra,' from 
the Eaft. This trade has fluduated in different ages, from cxtemal 
^rffest k is at this moment, perhaps, at a lower obb than £?rer, 
from the commefeki fuperiority of the E^cqpeaos in .<tibe_^a#et9t| 


m 4^ ire friH' for -be^do^^ed . mi tmdsts^ rather thaa 


fiifddaries ; and the commodities hfooght by tho Englifli from 
fndid^^and by the Turks from Suez, ftill oentre^ at Jidda as ml 
iiar'^^obfiderable^imptortaHce 
ttade froe% 



It is ihe^^ilh trade frbrn Indiaj tilldeh the 

firft foui^ in the hands df tbe'l^^mk, atiil^^mvrards adfumedto 


At the time Bruce was there, nine Aips addls, are^ difperfed oveV die wifdeff part of 
from India were in the liafbour,/oiie of which Arabia by men with whwxtao 
was worth 200,ooc/. ; and one Arab offered trufi; his litc. Bruc^ yol. u ajS. ^ 
to purchafe the n«je cargoes. All thefc^^he ^ 

N N them- 
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themfelves, as foon as they had fleets on the Red Sea that neither 
feared the Nabathean pirates at the head of the gulph, or the Sabean 
merchants at the ftraits ; and from the time they learned the nature 
of the monfoon from Hippalus; they made a voyage to India more 
advantageous, than the purchafe of a cargo at Moofa or Okelis. 

IX. EXPEDITION OF ELIUS GALLUS> , ' . 

The voyage from Suez or Arsmoc was firft planned by Neco ; it 
i^as afterwards meditated by Alexander, and it was executed by the 
Ptolemies pre^ous te the eflablilhment of Myos Hornius and Be- 
Tt imt ttakno^ '£0*«the Romans when they- reduced 
% 7 pt, thougfr;-thmi‘ ia-difttfe;Hbot EHua frt iout, 5:01a 

expedition from this^ port, *imd Strabo, imputea^ia failure, to. this 
dreomftance JKS a leading caufr. . .. , , 

Strabo laments that this expedition added little to the geographied 
knowledge of Arabia j and we have reafon to complain that Strabo^ 
vrfto lived in habits of intimacy with Gallus, has 'recor<^d fo little 
^ the information ' which might -have ' been obtained frsomi^afc 
commander, 'l^e confequenccis, Aat d’AnviUe^ who follo:^ Pliny, 
carries the Roman atnis to Mariaba, the* Mareb?irtffthei^^AmhiMi8| 
and that M. Goflellin, by his interpretation of fapp^ 

or Marfyaba, to be the Maco^raba of Ptolemy, the 
of fiddioowu The diftanee between thefe- two places is little ihoit 
of nine de^^j 4 b t^t the difference between the two eftimates is 

675 Romaa miles* J 

M<xc« » alwayt wottm abco by Rcifte, in hi, wrfioD of AbiWeda, 


If 



■ If there were any data to determine this difpute, no .labour fhould 
have deterred me from inveftigating it to the utinoft ; but as Pliny 
fay§,- that the places which occurred in the expedition ot Gallus are 
found in authors previous to his time, the fame may be. /aid 
p/ fuhfequent writers ; for there is not one of them, ancient ot; 
modern, who will do more than afford matter for conjecture. This 
is the reafon that compels me to give a fketch only of an expedition, 
fo intimately connected with the commerce of . tlie ancients in 


Arabia, 

Tliecomnaffion of Gallus from Auguftus was to explore- Ethiopia, 
the country of .the Troglodytes, and Arabia. The tlrft . part was 
executed by JPetronius, his lieutenant, and terminated by the fub- 
million of Candace, queen of Meroe. But Arabia, Gallus referved 
for himfelf ; and the country of the Troglodytes he croffed when he 
landed at Myos Hormus, on his return. This expedition cppi- 
menced at Clecpatris in the neighbourhood of the modern 

§n4^|p\et :the head pf. aajarmy^cpnfifting,of4|ii |hg|^nd 
HHUps, five, hundred Jews, and, a thoufa^d H^^at^ns frpm Petra, 
v^h a. fleet of eighty veffels of war, and an hundred and thirty 
tranfports. Sylieus the minifter of O'bodas king of Petra, was 


^;^ ppa<Ju(9L, this force ; but his intereft was concerned in defeating 
w hie h he effe^pd, and afterwards 

with his life.^ , The firl^ errpr int^ whief^ 
was the preparation of a fleet, w|iich jCQj^umed m^h 

■;;> . ,, time. 


Glcopatns IS ; but Sc6 fupr^! p* 246. 

perhap* Arsinoe, €Jeop^¥is, and Sae«, have We have the account of preparing a 

all followed the retreat of the fca at the head Tuikifh fleet in the fame manner,, anno 
of the gulph. ^ jjy which we learn, that the country affording 

JBiremes,, triremes and phaKeli. no TB^teriaU for (hip 4 >uildiiig» the fevcral ar- 

N N 2 tklct 


i 
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tfrtic,' aftd"vtras of no fervice j for the army might have proceeded 
ftotn Ckopatris to Petra, and thence to the head of the Elaniticlc 
Gulph, through a friendly country, and in the ordinary track of 
the caravans But fifteen days were required to extricate the 
fleet from the fea of Suez, and to reach the road of JLeukd Kome ; 
here, 'when they arrivedy fiaany velFels had been loft, and the 
Were fo afSi^ed with a diforder in the mouth, ;and fwdling 
fit the le^, that the remainder of the year was loft, attd the expe* 
dition delayed till the following fpring. 

‘ 0pon leaving Leuke Koroe, Gallus advanced, firft, throngh a 
defert into the couhtrj^ of A'retas, who Was related to O'bodas^' 

Cj^o oa. camels, Xo tlus mapner a Beet of 
tcByi vha W^icb, ' from' iW ' " 


Hours. 

^guiirSdiottaib*. , 
(Jethro) 

Moikh - *15" 


fore it reached Tor, and left it on the eleventh. 


126 ltd 


This accoonta for the fifteen days employed ^ caravan m from 3 to ^ a ^ 

u ‘ r • ^ ri- t 2.^ nules an hour . . - f 5 

by Oalius in performing a pafiage of little “ ^ 


more than 240 milts. See Ramulio, tom. i. 
p, 274. Viaggio per un Comito Venitiano. 

** We ha ye "the route of the pilgrim^ in 
McL Thevenot, Pococke, and Shaw, from. 


^78 2£a 

■iiS 


Cairo (fi Mecca fsmdrcckonfa^&of6 Agefdt^,‘ m^ttres, hy the compafts^, a 

which is near Sue^ accom^ in ThqveooW Rochette’s niap, nearly 


fiauda thus, tom. i p. 151 : 

I'lom A^eroud to Na^ir ' 
Rafiagara 


Hours. 

JO 

»5 


Kaiaatel Nakd 
Abiar Alaina 
fAflalJ- - 14 
&ithc4 ^5" 

fialM d^Acahb 16 

Shmib Btfi* 

gateic 


witti fhe allowattde for ros^^ 

this at 15 miles ^ day,,a mbderafe march foi^- 
a Roman W^^ys : % tife 

tfe«y pmeeeckd fisder. by, fea than, they 
have done by land j the time loft, thtrefihe^ 
was in the prepaittion of the fet. 

ic^ Thir is the finfie defert wfikiK h&hmmet 
pafled in his march from Medina to 13 ;ag|r and 
Aiia, where, Abftfeda fays, magnas ifti 
viam tohrabant moleftias ab «ftu a fiti, 

Ed. Rcilkci-J754. 

and 
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and feems to« have been the fovereign o£ the Thnmudites ; but 
Sylleus had the fame influence here as in Petrea ; and though the 
country was not deftitute, or the prince unfriendly, thirty days were 
employed before the army reached the country of the Nomades or 
Bcdoweens, called Ararene‘°“, and fubjedt to Sabus. ‘This tra<a: has 
a refemblance to the territory of Medina and Mecca ; and the fpace 
of fifty days employed in palling it, till they reached the city of the 
A'grani Negrani, or Anagrani, which was taken by aifault, is 
£bme confirmation of the conjediut®. The king had fled into the 
defe'rt ; but the country was not hoftile^ nor altogether incapable of 
fupplying the neceflaries requifite for the army *“*. 

From hence, after a march of fix days, they arrived on the bank 
of a river, where the natives were colLedfed in a body, and oppofed 
their paflage : a battle was the confequence, in which, with, the lols 
of only two Romans, ten thoufand Arabians- were llain. Strabo 
dtfcribes: them equally deficient in fpirit, as they tVere ignorant of 
the 'ait^f war'f <im(l yet thefe very tribes wtercwa ^imre^g;e,:tnder 

Ararene is probably Sara-tene, as Apbar country of Medina and Mecca ; and NSjeran 
Saphar ; and Sara rs Saharra, the elefirt, mufl be, by comparing circiimilaiices in Al 
A^grani in the firft mention is written ILdrifli, on the borders of Yemen, nearly oa a 
Negrani in the MSS. ; and on the fecond, parallel with Sadum Rah. Confult* p. 4S. 

: and Cafaubon wilhes to read Aypat^i, AH pa fled through Nc^eran, attd 

7S2. thefe re^dipgs^ , a uibiite from it, when he was retiring from 
tb<t lUicertamty of the ground" we Rand whither lie frat to priwIiH 

iirouW juftify d’Anfifie the Karm hj Mahomet^ and Jf Nagrana be 
id Ni^ran (a place frilly deferibed Najeran {as to all appe^ran^ it Jp), it diredlly 

byAlEdril 5 » and well hnowntto ^Hebuhr),' contradifts GoflTclKn’s h^potbefis, that Elius 
il the other cirpui^ft^ices of the cxpedltb>a^ Qallus terminated his c^^p^dition at Mecca, 
will accord. h a fortrefe ikpendant AbUfeda Reiike> pw 53. Abilfeda mentions 

on Mecca : it lies ill days fouth of that ca- the converfion of the kings of the Homerites* 
pital, and. eaft of the cnountains which bound the people qf Arabia Fdix ; and adds, that 
the Tchatna. Sec Al Echri^ pp* 48. 5Q> 5f« AH's preaching converted the whokf.tril^ of 
This is pcrfeflly confiftcut, if Ararcnc ia the Hamdan in one day. 



the 
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influence of MahoVnedan enthufiafin, to fubdue the world, from! 
the Pinal’S of Hercules- to the Indus. - 

The lofs of this Jjattle product the furrender of Afca, a city in 
the neighbourhood. j and, without deammg what time was fpent 
here, or what •diftance inoervened,. the next place we find them at 
is.;AthruUife-. jiAthruUa was takek without .^Jficuky, and garrifoned,^ 
and la fupply c^ proviftons was .'ohtaani^,- which entdjfed thefti to 
proceed to Marfyaba. This city is defcribed as . the t^pifal of-'th^ 
Rhaminiites, and the feat of Ilafar .the fovereign of the country. 
Here: terminated: "the expedition j for, after lying before the plaice 
fix days, Gallus was ’compeelled, by want of water, to raife the 
fi^e, and retieat to Aahgtamay where the battle had been fought 

iedoh ‘^ill after-a diftrefsfiri-march of nine 

hfe aurmp^.was the more iraitte- 
diate'objeflr of the commandefi than the .hopeiof eonqueft : he had 
Ipent fix months in reaching Mariyaba j he was now convinced .of 
^q^perfidy of Sylleus ; he imputed the whole failure to the dirediofl 
of the .mjffch by thev’advice of; that minifter; and the fan»»d^y 


fhquld occur ou the rerreat^ he faW that the deftruflioii of the* army 
was inevitable.'. . • . m - = 






^ dtb > 


^ To prevent this, it is evident that the' fottte #ai bltahg;^d ;, and! 
we^e led to conje<aure, that it was dired^ frofti tho’idtftrior # 

.-tit, j 3 Z ^ 

^ ^ ^ V "! - • j.t li - .^r, > 

' ‘*^fiy'iibin(^ogiPtolen)y;"the country of StirTiBteMioneiJ,* and Aulgraiia or t» Xo^fawe 
ElifS^;''feedie'‘EffiirJf'«tar too touch to tft thls^tace^^feoirdpoh'd, either 'the' author or 
dte Todtfa ■W'’^o-ir ^ the- fo^pofition that the text art at *^tice^ for the battle was 
Gallos wt« «diiifeAcr ih«tf lS8ll«i -r ' not tebght af'A'grana, hut fix dais frpm it. 
The copies ^ Ikndifr' tttt fa In and appaffeutty^at Afca, as that city fprren. 

thefe namesf, War thwilH’fli^tr^idently dtfed feinsediately after the battle, 
as iotention of the editor ‘ • 


3 


coaft. 



coaft. In th«9 cafej aruSf^ plliftiihate jCfiofled die JBOuntains and 
defcended into the Tehama j and yet in a*- march of fixty days, we 
have nothing to guide our inquiries but the mention of four place's, 
without datesj and with one diftance only fpecified : tbefe are, 7J6cf 
Seven Wells, eleven days from Anagrana ; Chaalla, Mialotha, and Nera. 
Nera“\ we .are informed, was in the territory of O'bodas, that is, 
in Petrea, and in all probability at forae diftance to the fouthward. of 
Leuke Kome. • , ■ ? 1 t 

At Ner^ the army the 

gulph to Myos Hormus. The -route from this port to<£ipptu& oa 
the Nile has hem -already rdefenbed.;; a»d fr^ni-Koptus, Gallus pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria wkh the (battered resmains of his forces. Of 
thefe, feven only had periflied;by the fword ; but a very great pro- 
portion was rendered unferviceable by difeafe’'% famine, and a 
variety of diftrefles which they had experienped in courfe o*f ihe • 
campaign. . i * • ' - - •- - .* ' 

capacity*! Ifit had not have 

ej^bUfhed themfelves in the cojintry j and by its failure, it retarded 

Nera, mtiie^margin" of Strabo, Is winten the way of calculatron ; anJ, after all, ft Is not 
j aa^ -Negra in Cafaubon's translation ; q«ite clear wbethen JStmbe^s cki^e^;€^« 4 ^ 

And in furrfa a tfiuduation oi the, MSS. or to^bejs^koned from the, tl^ Galiiis reached- 
vie fikve nothYiig toii^terrfihfe "f conefade 

conclude, that the th^ latl^ be A Negi^ h. mea^ 

phKe,^^tever is its name, mnft be,confider- tianed by Cedrenn^^p. 364. yee years iater,, 
ably below Lcuke Ktfme, as the paffage from where a 8t. Arethas was put to death by 
that port tO-J^yos Hormus . was three A^jd^ian aronqneroi? of tlw! M 4 ^ 

days. This, however, was for a fingle jhip, merites. .One (hould not have expcffted to find 

spid Gallus hi^-a Beet but we muft a^Chrijftian martyr^ of il^t ,oaine or jfiup%r of 

Jw continued his coui^: up titf cpail to the th? Arethas's* of the defert. ^ 

northwara, -anid catneby Ras M^oined to, the .J*;; Dio fays, thqy dfd 
Egyptian ihore. Much difiB^uify iu ^liVere driveu ouju^. 

their 
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^eir full intercbttrfe with India for iiltnoft a century. But if it 
were poffible to give the reader fi|ti8fa£ll(m on the extent of it, no 
apology would be reqnifite for the digreffibn. ‘ This, from the fcan- 
finels of materialft, -cttitjbC bte Hooej hut as iny conjedfures differ 
hoth from * d^AiwUle and^ M. Ck^Hin, 1 lliall barely ftate the 
gitoimds oa Which th^^rlj foy^ed, and leave Ae determination to 
Ihe* judgment the reader. ' " 

The firft ftep towards fixing the termination of the expedition*, 
would be to diftinguifh Marfyaba from all the cities with which it 
ts Confounded. • ^ . 

The Marfyaba of Strabo is in the country of the Rhamanitse,. and 
tmder the government^ lla^tm It is not the Mareb of Sabea, 
igi^t fa, that he calls Meriaba of the Sa-* 

Gi^jUitr; attd- 'this frifBcrsn^y' dt^hmes againft d’ Anvitle’s fyftem, ^which 
* CaxtiesOalkts InfoSa^a^ and On which Ck^elUn'juftly obferves, that 
if Gallus had befieged Mareb, he would not have been obliged to 
faife the fiege for want of water, the reafon affigned by Strabo. 

' hasiikewife a Maraba (written Baraba in the text) which 

tie places’’ in the cotfntf^ ^ the Mi^anSj aiM called it a metv(^[^i&{ 
andaMarikma, two deuces to . thetfouilfeeaft; but no Ma- 

riaba either in SahSa^lMhe country df tlKWilomeriti^ ’ His^lifari, 
the llafar of Strabo, , are ftifl farther fc^h than Mih€*l% and 
tipon the coaft. ‘ ' -■ 

tyrp Mariahas ; pne marked by the Tank, called Barai- 
inal^tfi&'^, ^o ^Royal Sen or Bake j atni another,' in -^ie country 

•» MartU h IBS % laye pro- xre ftai cnmnt. See Nieh. t. n. p. r ta Aeabte 

vinee in yemcn eaScd^l^ Bahr-n-rndk. Bahr-tf-maSt, 

and Hadramaut; #h«*e kfm 5 tlie Lake of the Kme. the 

^nceming the Tank, the'^oWsfif^Wliyt^ 1li« Royal'Xakc. ' . ^ 
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of the Calingn ; he adds, that Mariaba is a general name of a capital. 
It is apparently then the Mariaba of the Calingii which he informs 
us, contrary to the aflertion of Strabo, that Gallus took, and finiflied 
his invafion at Caripeta. But it is ftill more extraordinary, that the 
other cities he mentions as taken and deftroyed by Gallus, do not, 
in any one inftance, correfpond with thofe of Strabo, except that 
his Negra is poffibly Nera • 

Dio '‘® terminates the irruption at Athlula, evidently the Athrulla 
of Strabo : he mentions the army being afflifted with a difeafe ia 
the head and legs ; and adds, that Gallus did not merely retreat, 
but was driven out by the natives. 

The whole of this goes to prove, that Gallus did not reach Mareb 
Baramalcum ; and, in Ihort, the faft is impoflible ; for that Mareb 
is above eleven hundred miles from Moilah, and the retreat of 
Gallus, in fixty days, would require a march of almoll twenty miles 
a day, which, for fuch a continuance, is not to be performed. 

But if the Mareb of d’Anville be too diftant, the Mecca of GoC^ 
IfeHin is too near; for the route t)f the caravan, from Moilah to 
Mecca, makes it only 73 1 miles, at 3 miles an hour. 

547 — at af miles an hour. 

546 — d’Anville’s Map. 

- < 560 — • De la Rochette’a Map. 

Add for road-diftance So 

640 — probable mean diftance, from 620 
I to 640. 

Supradiflam ManaWm. The Mariaba Lib. lili. p. 350# Ed. Steph. 

of the Calingii fs the laft mentioned, and Har- It is 1085 m a right line, which/ with 

douin fuppofes that to be meant. the addition of a feventh, becomes 124c, and 

May it not be Negrana, for Nagrana ? increafes the difficulty. 

00 If, 
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If, therefore, Gallus was advancing for fix months, he muft have 
marched little more than an hundred miles a month. And let us 
Xuppofej with Goffellin, all the fraud of Sylleus, and all the devia- 
tions of the march he pleafes, this advance is far lefs than a Roman 
army cat} be fuppofed to make. The country Gallus was defirous 
of reaching, was the country of gold frankincenfe, myrrh, and 
fpices, certainly either Hadramaut or Yemen ; and when he was at 
Marfyaha, he was- told he was but two days diftance from the pro- 
vince he wifhed to enter. He might be deceived in that, and moft 
probably he was; but the deception could hardly amount to the 
difference between two days and thirty, and Mecca is little fhort 
thirty days from Hadrahiaut. 

XjroffeHin fuppofes Atbrulla to be Yathreb or Medina, and Mar- 
fytdja to be Macoraba Or Mecca ; but it is not eafy to difcover the 
refemblance of thefe names, or the other five he gives from Pliny. 
Strabo is furely a better guide, who was in habits of intimacy with 
Gallus, and who received the names moft probably from his report. 
Hiny fay^, that Marfyaba was taken, and that the expedition termi- 
nated at Caripeta : Strabo afferts, that Marfyaba was not taken, and 
does not notice Caripeta at all. It is not fafe to build on fimilarity 
of names ; but Nt^rana, which Go(&llin fuppofes to be AI Nokra 
is certainly more nearly related to Najeran in found. Najeran is 
affurcdly as ancient as Mahomed’s time : it is a eonfpicuous pro- 


" Stf^ tSo. 

Al Nokra is the place where the road 
from Bafra to Medina joins that from Kafa to 
the fame city. A Bafra ad Mcdinam. ftatiqnes 
fere ^ hsec w coiacidet cum extre- 

mitate Kufae prope Maadcn^il Nokra* Al 
Edriffi, p. 121. Erea as has placed 


Al Nokra, 1 conceiw it Im for toamuch ta 
the eaft to be in the track of Gallus j and, 
from the expreffion of Al Edriffi, I conclude 
it lies farther eaft than d’Anville has placed iu 
But even if d’AnvHle is right, Al Nokra ia 
upwards of 200 miles out of the road that 
Gallus appean to have taken* 
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vInce ftill, according to Niebuhr ; and A1 Edriffi '•* places it on 
the road from Mecca to Yemen. This appears to be the very route 
by which Gallus was advancing; and Najeran, by the Arabian 
accounts, was capable of affording the fupplies of which the army 
flood in need. I am myfelf therefore perfuaded,, that Gallus entered 
the country of the Minins, and that the city he affaulted, whether 
Mariaba, Marfyaba, or Caripeta, was the capital of that province ; for 
Marlaba implies a capital in general i and if Ilafar is the king of this 
tribe, whether Galingii, Rhamanit«» or Ele^ri, I. weuld comj^ehend 
all three under the title of Mineans, At leaft> to my eon«eptioa ic. 
is clear, that Ptolemy, Pliny, and; Strabo, aU point to ibmethtBg 
Either Ibuth than Mecca. . „ 

Whether this opinion will meet with the approbation of cAherSi, 
is dubious ; fuch as the obfcurity and contradidUon of my authorities 
will allow, I give it. If Najeran be a fixed point, and 
we have ground to fland on ; if it can be dilputi^l, I am ready, tffc 
embrace any affumption that may be lupported upon better proo^ 
What the Rhamanitae of Strabo, or CaUngii of PUhy,, may be, feems 
irapoffible to determine. Goffdlin concludes, that the Rhamanitas 
of Strabo are the Manitas of Ptolemy : it is the ftrength of his argu- 
ment; and in Mercator’s Map, the Manitse are placed on th&Boitb^ 
of Mecca, But perhaps Mercator is nulled,, for we. haye,nP latitude, 
of the Manitas ; and the text fays, below theManitae iathc inttrior 
Myrrh country, and then the Mineaos, a great nation. I have, 
not yet met with any account of myrrh in Hejaz, and therefore, if ' 
the Rhamanitae and Manit* are the fame, I conclude, that they are. 

Arable, il 114. ‘Yffo w Mai/lrat n tlfwIiK. 

pages 48, 49. 
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ia Ytltaen. But the whole ol thi<i conjctltir.i! ; aiiJ, it names avail, 
I might with equal propriety contend, that Khaman Ilaman, or 
Haflukn, the triln; coaverted by Alt, the potiiiun ui' which antwers ; 
or atiicrt, that Ciart>Peta ta CariU'Pcio, corrciponUcni to the Cain i “* 
or Carana of Strabo, which he Taya waa the capital of the Mincans. 

Ia It not rcafonable to fu|^K^ that the army moved in the track 
of the caravana *** ? and aa the Une here aSumed b direfi between 
Hejaz ant! Iladramaut, and cuts the province of the Mindaoa, who 
were the rrgtilar carriers between both, does not ihb fuppoGtion 
iblve more of the dUIicaUica than any other? it is but a Aippo* 
fitkm at bd { Aiil, where our ignorance of the country renders 
every cficKt dnbioua, a rational hypoihcfis ia all that can be ex* 

pffftiitii 

Najciaa *'* ti£d£ b in Heyaz, for it b one of the fortrefl*ea of 
Mecca, according to Al Edriifi ; and the boundary of this province 
and Ycnico, U bxed at the foiiowtrtg ilation. If, tliercfoic, Gallua 


^ Ulwlt mmm4% I tf (K« cwo plMt% 
liA iImi dtftcdifrf m it i itm 
iIm Cm€ €ky ht n^K uIka; 

ftiMl ilw c M iinn itrmi B att «i twoi 

iMfirmi T\i f ilinnTig iWTwwiintn^ 

cunoiat^ if ccwfibict^^ ; 

* htvtr fTtmt mfhm Anl>f4i Ft#»> or 

wfff flu tW 

ktt tft cKc M4^>hAnM t>C 

Ai tilt 

mm > 

wf (Imt mim K*?^, Of 

****<. mkum hnm % |a«y 4 rv 
^ f t til cmft* 


^ ' Tv, t .* ,-ir ' ' 1 ^; 3 ' . *•'* U 

tt* mny m>f HJi v Ktn**- 

Ftttte ti^ ut K^nM I il ibte cook! 

tkc (uppoff'K r :!f 1% Iviftttt- 

M wkh Ktm-Fcfrmi Ikf b«itb tfc ibt pfia* 
cipti ^ iW f 

h43 pgrnftsi k,'iX^ 

fafifchiijkw QMm m^hi hmm flwrebe^ 
hf the thfuagb rcf*4- .VlV«M 

<(*, ** t * 4 » 5 %A -rxr* iial^a 


V WtKCn rft tK* ftiippletf 

ft m h'ruth ii> ib« i«me a^iKt at. 


' * 'Ll p, 
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wa« nine clayt in returning hither after hit repnlfc, we may fuppofit 
that he would not march left than fifteen milct a day on fuch an 
emergency; this requires that he fhould have advanced upwards of 
an hundred miles into Yemen. And if wc date from Najeran the 
fixty days employed in his retreat to Ncr.i, an eftimate l>ctweca 
twelve and fifteen miles a day would enable him to rtacfi that port 
in the time afligned. This feemt a great exertion for fixty ”* days 
continuance ; but famine impended, and doubtlcfs the Aralis ho> 
vered in the rear ; add to this, that when the army arrived in Egypt 
it was completely mined, as Strabo informs us, by famine, hanllhip, 
ficknefs, and the difficulties of the march. 

Nera, as it is the termination of the expedition, I fftould have 
been glad to fix, but no rcprcfcntativc offers; it niuft l>c within the 
limits of I’ctrca, and it Hiotild he placed as far below Lcukc Komc 
as the provime s'ill admit : it may p<rhap8 be difeovered by fomc 
future Niebuhr ; or an enlarged knowledge of the language, and the 
country, may ihew that we are ail pilots at lea, without iuAnimeats, 
charts, or coinpafs. 

W e arc nov.- to rtt ;rn to the coaft, on which, as has hccii already 
noticed, tl’.e 1‘crip’us mentions nn!y tlie Canraifes, Hutnt li.and, 
Moofa, and Okchs. The Clanrailes are the wild inbcs on the 
broken fhore of the Hejaz, terminating alsout Haffan Iffe, in lat. 35*. 
And the paf&ge from Ixuk^ Kom^ to the Burnt Ifland was cm- 
duded whh a view of avoiding the coafl throughout. How this 
could be effctled during a run of from ten to twelve degree*, or 
more, ii not eaffly actouoted for ; but one of thefe diflam f* it muff. 

tsIiniK 
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be, according as we afliime Gebel Tar, or Gebel Zekir, for Katake- 
kaumene, or the Burnt Ifland ; and as both preferve at prefent the 
figns of volcanoes in decay j one of them it mull be, as may fuit 
bfift with other circumftances mentioned. The extreme diftance 
is from MoUah, in lat. 27® 56' to Gebel Zekir in 13® 50'; the 
fmajleft, from Ha 0 an Ifle, la 25%"* to Gebel Tar, in 15® 10'. If 
Mokha ie a 0 umed for the reprdTentatlve of Moofr, and Moofa be 
the only objefl: of the ancients, Gebel Zekir muft be preferred ; or 
if we fuppofe that the ancients wiflaed to approach the ccaft, as 
foon as they found the natives more civilized, we fhould rather be 
directed to Gebel Tar *” : for, in that latitude, and even to the north 
of it, we are to fix the Sabeans generally, in the fame manner as 
Niebuhr extends the dominion or influence of the modern Sana. 
Sana in faCt, under the government of its Imam”*, as it com- 
prehends nearly the fame territory as the ancient Sabea, fo does it 
partake of the manners and habits attributed to that nation, where 
commercial intercourfe had foftened the Arabian charader, and in- 


Making 14° 6'. 

Kotwithil^dmg the difagreement of 
M, d’Anville and M. Goffellin, no one czn 
fearch this queftion thoroughly without refe- 
rence to the diiTertation of the former on the 
gulph of Arabia. I have collefled materials 
from both; from P. Sicard, Irwin, Bruce, 
and De la Rochette^s beautiful chart. If I 
pref^ the latitudes of the laft to all others, it 
is becaufe they arc founded more efpc dally on 
obiervatiODs made by Englifli navigators, and 
the officers on board the Hoops, packets, and 
trading velTels in that fea^ arc, for the moft 
part, fdentific men, and better qualified to 
determine nautical queftions than any navi* 
gators who have preceded them. 

3 


Making 5©'. 

Jibbel Tier is the point from which all 
fti^s going to Jidda take their departure after 
falling from Mocha. Bruce, 1. p. ^41. This, 
thou^ the courfe h the dired contrary to 
that of the PeriplHs, Hill marks it as a point 
of departure and deftination. 

This is evident, from Barteman in Ra- 
mufio, the French Voyages in 1721, by La 
Roeque, and Niebuhr. The government of the 
Imam is much more gentle than any Momalh 
government in Africa or Arabia; the people, 
too, are of pntle manners, the men, from 
early age, being accuftomed to trade. Bruce, 
i. 307. 
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troduced that fecurity of life and property, without which com- 
merce itfelf cannot exift. 

Mooza, according to the Periplus, was the regular mart of the 
country : it was not a harbour, but a road with a fandy bottom, 
which afforded good hold for the anchors and where the fhips 
lay in great fecurity : It was inhabited wholly by Arabians ; and was 
frequented on account of the Indian trade with Barugaza, as much 
as for its native produce. 

The intercourfe with the Sabeans had from the firft beert efta- 
blifhed, either here or at forae mart in its vicinity j but the Sabeans 
were now no longer the prevailing tribe ; the Homerites, who came 
from Mareb, were become the fuperior power, and Charibael the 
fovereign of both nations. He had fixed the feat of his govern- 
ment at Aphar, fuppofed by Goffellin to be the fame as Dafar or 
Safar; and Dafar is noticed by Niebuhr as a place sear Mount 
.Sumara, now in ruins. The.diftance, however, does not anfwerj 
for Aphar is placed by the Periplus thirteen days inlatrd from Save, 
and Save three days from Moofa. But if Save is the fame as Tsfas, 
or Mount Sabber, the diftance from Sabber to Dafar is net much 
more than from Moofa to Sabber j and thirteen days from Sabber 
inland would carry us rauqh nearer to Sana, the modern capital of 
the Imam, and the metropolis of Yemen. 

It is polfible, that in a country fubjeft to perpetual revofutions, 
provinces may have obtained different names from the tribes that 
occupied different fituations; this feems apparent in the diftri£l of 
Cataba, which is now inland fixry miles from the coaft, not with- 

ifAVoftav ifOfUfMv, the port eftabliflied b)r of ibc road of Mokha. The cables, he fays, 
the native government. do not lub, becaufe the bottom is fand, wh^ 

Bruce mentions' the feme clrcumdance k is coral in almoft every other part* 

ftandinir 
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Handing that Strabo places th? Catabanians immediately at the ftraits. 
It may be, therefore, prefumptlon to fay, that Save is Sabber or 
Aphar, Dafar ; notwithftanding that the territory of Maphartis at 
Save, or the capital of the Homerites thirteen days inland, may 
afford us general information fufficiently cdrreif. Cholebus, the 
fovereigh of Maphartis, whoferefidence is at Save, is ftyled a tyrant 
by the Pe'riplus, that is, a prince whofe legitimate tide was not 
acknowledged j but Charibael is the genuine fovereign of the Ho- 
mer-ites and Sabeans. The power of Cholebus extended over the 
fouth-vveft angle of Yemen, both within and without the ftraits, oc- 
cupying the fame trafl: as the Catabanians of Strabo in a former age. 
And Cholebus had a joint power with the fubjeds of Charibael 
it Moofa, over the fettlement at Rhapta, on the coaft of Africa. 

The mart of Yemen, at the prefent day, is at Mokha, where 
pffee is the grand article of exportation, on which the Imam of 
* Sana '*' receives a duty of twenty-five per cent, equivalent to the 
V cuftora exadled by the Romans at Leuke Rome feventeen hundred 

years ago. Twenty miles inland from Mocha, Niebuhr difeovered 
a Moofa IHIl exifting, which he wdth great probability fuppofes to 
be the ^^ncient mart, now carted inland to this diftance by the 
accretion of the coaft. And if the accretion is allowed, certainly 

Niebuhr has^a conjeaure alfo relating to merchants of Moofa, who were fubjeas to 
Sabba and Zebid, tom. ii. p- 55. Charibael, received a tribute from Rhapta, 

Periplhs, p. 13. while Cholebus had the civil adminiftration of 

•» f*&Krf«; 0 ao-Ati?{. Perip. p. 13. the fettlement. MospapOTn; Tupa”*?. is the Ty- 

So I interpret a pafege (p. 10. of the rant of Maphartis. Mophartis and Maphartis 
Periplfis) KfWTOi iuTTiii (■m'y x«*pi**) wsm ti differ no more than Dofar and Dafar, in<the 
Utaiot T7 gaatXiU tJs wpu'riu pronunciation of which Niebuhr Ikys he could 

yiMpisnu ’ApafiSst, 0 MbifafiiTts Tupawof. Tlapx perceive no difference. 

iwi, if im, M«Va. I ‘4* Niebuhr, who cites Pliny, lib. xii car 
underftand by thi^ that T»'p*n«; means Cho- for another inftance : Regi Gebanitorum quar^ 
iebus, and Cbaribiel j and that the tas myrrh* partes pendunt. 


no 



no fituation can be affumed more correfpondent to the ancient 
authorities. 

At Moofa, the imports fpecified are thefe: 
riop^upa ^id^ofog xcd Purple Cloth, fine and ordinarj^. 

'Ifzxri(rf/,os 'ApaQiKos ^^tpiSuTog Cloaths made up in the Arabian 

faftiion, with fleeves, plain an<| 
common, and (fcutulatus) mixed 
or dappled. 

Kpoxof, _ - - - Saffron. 

Kum^of, - « - - Cyperus. 

’OSovtoVf » - - - iVIuflins. 

’ACoXXa;, - " " Cloaks. 


0 re xit'kag Kxt koivo ; xut 
a-xoTuXctrog, 


Aromatic Rufh. 


AuSixBg » jroXXai xirXoT n xxi Quilts, a 
> / 

eVTOTTiOt^ 


Zuvxi a’xtura.'if - 
Mupov, 

Xp?pta IxavoVf 

OTvog TB xoii (tUto; tt TroXvg 


Sftvpva BxXsxT^y - 
XraxT^ d^Bipfinuixy 
Auydogy 


<41 


fmall affortment ; fome 
plain, and others adapted to the 
fafhion of the country. 

- Safhes, embroidered, or of different 

fhades. 

- Perfumes. 

- Specie for the market, or in con- 

fiderable quantity. 

- Wine and Corn, not much. The 

country produces fome corn, and 
a good deal nf wine. 

EXPORTS: 

- Myrrh, of the beft quality. 

- Stadia, or Gum. 

- White Stones. Alabafter. 


'■*’ The modern articles of Import and ex- A doubtful reading ; but probably con- 

port may be feen in Niebuhr, tom. ii. taining^ Mwout, i. e. from the country of the 


p. s». 


Minxi. 


P P 
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- Added to thefe were a variety of the articles enumerated at 
Aduli which are brought over from Africa and fold here. But 
there were likewife feveral others imported as prefehts both to 
Charibael '** and Chcdiebus ; fuch as horfes, mules, gold plate, and 
filver embofled, tobe^ of great value, and brafs ware of various kinds. 
Of thefe it may he prefumed dtat Gharibacl had the largeft (hare ; 
for to him'emhaffies were frequently addreffed, and he was coa- 
*lidered as the friend of the Roman emperors. 

The importance of this commerce, as it appears in the Periplus, 
is manifeftly far inferior to the reprefentation of it in Agatharchides; 


and the trade of the Sabeans declining, after the fleets from Egypt 
found their way to India diredl, was probably not only the caufe 
their impoveriOurient, but of their fubjugation alfo by the Ho- 
mcrites. Still it is evident that the manners of the people in this 
quarter of Arabia were civilized ; that the government was con- 
fiftent, and that the merchant was protedled. This chara<n:er, as we 
learn from Niebuhr, Yemen ftill maintains, in preference to the 
Hejas, and the whole interior of the peninfula, The fame fecu- 
rity marked as ftrongly by the Periplus in Hadramaut ; and the 
whole Goaft-on the ocean being commercial, the interefts of com- 
merce have fubdued die natural ferocity of the inhabitants. 

It is a circumftance foreign to the objed of the prefent work, but 
mil curious to remark, that in the age previous to Mahomet, Yemen 


CdKee and^frahktncenfc are the chief of 
the native e:cports' at prefent, with myrrh, 
ivory, and.Ab^man gold from Maffuk, an- 
fwering to t 

Ty Tt ^unktt nod 

may be tendered aa .catpr ^^n gj, that 
fy frequent emhaJUs and prefrnts hi bad’ohtmned 


the tide of Friend of the Emperorsy an honour 
formerly conferred upon fovercigns in alliance 
w.th Rome, by a vote of the fenate. Mali* 
aiffa, Eumenes, and Arioviftus, were ityled 
Jlmtci Populi Romani, But 1 have preferred 
the rendering in the text, becaufe the prefents 
front Rome are fpecified. 


^Ya$ 
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was in the poffeflion of the Abyflinians, whofe power • terminated 
with his birth ; and that in the fhort period which intervened 
between his afluming the prophetic office and the Caliphat of Abu- 
becre and Omar, all this part of Arabia was, alinoft without an effort, 
fubjedled to their power. In the fixteenth century the Turks 
were mailers of the coaft, and fome places inland, but were driven 
out by the founder of the prefent dynafty, Khaffem el Ebir, whofe 
pofterity affumed the title of Imam^ and fixed their refidence at 
Sana, the prefent capital of Yemen, which cannot be very diftant 
from the ancient metropolis of Sabea. 

On this coaft, the firft fleets that failed from Egypt met the com- 
merce from India. Agatharchides feems to fay, that the ftiips from 
Perfia, Carmania, and the Indus, came no farther than the coaft 
beyond the ftraits ; and that the fleets from Egypt received their 
lading w’ithout palling them. Now the fleet from Carmania and 
the Indus could not reach Arabia without experiencing the effe^Js 
of the monfoon, .as Nearchus had done j and the knowledge of this 
once obtained, could not be loft. We cannot go farther back, hifto- 
ripally, than the journal of Nearchus ; but in that we find mauifeft 
traces of Arabian navigators on the coaft of Mekran, previous to his 
expedition. And whether the Arabians failed from Oman or Sabea, 
ip is tftill a proof that the monfoon mull have been known, to them 
before the time of Alexander ; and a high probability that they, had 
reached the coaft of Malabar, or that veffels from that coaft had 
reached Arabia, from the earlieft ages. 

* ’ Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. lo. acceflion of the flrongeft and nchcft jn'OTiffcts 

M Yemen feems to have been converted of the peninfula, of the more civilized to the 
before Mahomet’s death, if we credit the ac- more barbarous, is one of the obfcujceft fadts 
count of Aii^s mifiion and fuccefs. But the in the early hiftory of the Mahomedaa .power. 

p p 2 The 
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The diftance from Moofa to Okelis is ftiort of fortjr miles. 
Okelis has a bay imniediately within the ftraits ; and at this ftation 
the fleets which failed from Egypt in July, rendezvoufed till 
they took their departure the latter part of Augufl, when the 
mbnfooh was ftill favourable to conduil; them to Muziris, on the 
coaft of India. For Okelis we have Okila in other ancient 
authors, and Ghella is the name it bears at prefent. D’Anviile 
has marked it fufiiciently in "his Ancient Geography ; and in Capt. 
Cook’s*’* chart, which is upon a large fcale, the entrance of this 
bay is two miles wide, and its depth little Ihort of three. Added 
to this, if it is confidered that the projeftion of the Bab-el-Mandeb 
point is a complete protedtion againft the contrary monfoon, we 
.find here all the conveniences that wer^ requifite for a fleet con- 
.ftrudted like thofe of the ancients. 


500 Peripl. equaj to 37 J iniles> 

pr, at 10 ftadia to the mile, 30 mHes. 

‘ ^ See^upra, -pp. 57. & 75. 

^ *** text i mar^. Strabo. P. 769. 
he calls the promontory by this name. 

L lia« Imn steady noticed, that the 
CapL.Cook here mentioned 4 :ommanded a 
/loop in the India Company fcnricc, about" 
the year .1774*: .Hk large* and 

, confequeptly I have been enabled to view this 
bay more dillindtly than in d' Anvilk’s map, or 
^’l| Rochette’s chart; and had I been pof- 
®Xe^d-of Capt. Cook’s chart when I deferibed 
tfie'^Bay^Avaiites (p.'i 1 5.), I fhould not have 
been at a lofs to affign Its form and limits : it 
appears there in perfcA conformity with the 
periplua. .Suck is the advantage of a large 
fcalc, and fuck is the correfpondence of mo- 

1 


dern intelligence with ancient authorities, 
when we can obtain It in detail. 

De la Rochette marks this bay, and 
adds, that it is ftill navigable by boats ; a fuf- 
ficient proof that it was pradicable for an 
'Egyptian fleet feventeen centuries ago. 

* 5 + Between Cape St. Antony and Babel 
Mandeb the land is low along fhore, forming 
at deep bay, which makes the Cape { Babel 
Mandeb) appear detached. Oriental Navi- 
gator, p. jya. 

Having paffed the ftrait, it is neceflTary- 
to anchor : you muft (hut up the ftraits, and 
anchor a little to the northward of Cape Bab- 
thMandeb, where the water is always 
Oriental Navigator, p. i^ 2 .~N.J 5 . This k 
at the entrance of the Bay of Okelis. 
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X. STRAITS OF B AB-EL-MANDEP, ANCIENT NAVIGATION 

OF SESOSTRIS. 

The paflage of the ftraits, and entrance into the ocean, had beeji 
cdnfidered poffibly as great an atchievement by the natives, on' bot^ 
fidea of the Gulph of Arabia, as the voyage of Hercules through the 
Straits of Gades to the Garden of the Hefperides, by the Greeks, 
Fabulous accounts confequently attached to both ; and the pafling 
of Bab-el-Mandeb was as naturally attributed to- Sefoftris, as the 
voyage through the Straits of Gibraltar to Heircules. Diodbrus 
fays, that Sefoftris fent a fleet of four hundred fliips into the 
Erythrean Sea, and fubdued the iflands, and all the maritime coun- 
tries as far as India. Herodotus is much more moderate ; and 
mentions only, that Sefoftris commenced his expedition from the 
Gulph of Arabia, and fubdued the nations bordering on the Eryth- 
rean Sea, till he met with ftioals which oppofed the farther 
progrefe of his fleet. 

But as we are now arrived at the ftraits, I ;fhall introduce a table 
comprizing the moft material authorities of the ancients, compared 
with each other, and with the different conclufions of the modern?. 
A final decifion on the points difputcd, or actual precifion in th,c 
prefent attempt, are not to be expefted j but ,a probable adjuftment 
of near twenty names to their refpeSive pofitioos, will aflRwd the 
reader a^^general yiew, which will enable him to form a judgment 
for himfelf. 

Diod. liTj. i. p. 64. ed. Weffel. Herod, lib. ii. p. 149. ed. WeffeL 
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If the fhoals of Herodotus have any foundation in fad:, they are 
conneded with the Bay Avalites on the African fliore, immedi- 
ately beyond the ftraits, where mention is made both by Strabo and 
the Periplus, that the veflels employed in later ages put their lading 
into boats in order to trade with the natives ; but this is hardly in- 
tended by Herodqtus, though his defcription has confined him within 
narrower limits than thofe of Diodorus. 

This, however, we obtain at lead from the account before us, 
that in the age of Herodotus it was a prevailing opinion, that the 
paflage had been made in the mod remote ages j. and if the Egyp- 
tians ever were navigators, there can be no objedion to admit them 
into a participation of the commerce with Arabia, or extending that 
commerce as far aS the Arabians did towards the ead. Few other 
hidorical documents, however, of the fad appear, farther than may 
be colleded from the circumdanccs here recorded, and thefe are 
both few and deficient. 

To what extent the paflage of the dralts, and progrefllvely, the 
voyage to India, were accompliihed, has been already fufiiciently 
fliewn ; but that it was always confidered as a mod extraordinary 
attempt by all thofe who had riot perfonally made it, we want no 
other tedimony than that of Arrian, the hidorian of Alexander. 
He aflerts, that no one had gone round the whole coad, from the 
Arabian into the Perfian Gulph, though perhaps fome few had 

pafled from one to the other by driking out into the open fea*“i 

* " ' ♦ 

Perhaps the SaTus of Cofmas^ but du- for the weftem coaft of the Gulph of Perfia 
bious ; for his Safas feems to be rather on the has been little viiked. Capt. Hamilton's is 
coaft of Adel> or Barbaria. Sec Melch. The- the beft account I have feen. 
venot, p. 7. Cofmas. • Lib. viij. p. 358. ed. Gronov. Seethe 

This is in feme meafure true at this day ; note of GronoWus on thi# paflage, p. 356. 

Now 
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Now Arrian lived in the reign of Adrian j and HIppalus had laid 
open the track to India, at leaft fourfcore years before Arrian wrote : 
fo little was known in the northern part of the empire of what wa^ 
going on in the fouth. 

Okelis was not a mart of commerce, but a bay with good anchor- 
age, and well fupplied with water : it was fubje£l to Cholebus "**. 
The neighbouring headland of Bab- el- Mandeb, which forms the 
entrance of the flraits, is placed in lat. I2° 39' 20" by Bruce, antL 
the ftraits themfelves are faid to be only fixty (ladia, or feven miles 
and a half wide, or fix miles, if we reckon ten fladia to the mile. 
This is very near the truth, if we meafure from Bab-el-Mandeb to 
Perim, which the Periplus calls the Ifland of Diodbrus ; while the 
w hole breadth, from the Arabian to the African fide, is nearly five- 
and-twenty Perim, or Mehun, was taken poflTefllon of by the 
Britilh, when the French were in Egypt, and begun to be fortified ; 
but it has no water. It is not the only ifland in the ftraits j for 
there is another called Pilot’s Ifland, clofe to the Arabian Oiore} and 
on the African fide eight more, bearing the name of Agefteen. 

The wind in this paflage is defcribed as violent, from its confine- 
ment between the high lands on both fides ; and the opening of the 
flraits gradually towards Fartaque and Gardefan, is ftrongly '** 
marked in the Periplus. * , 

The firft place to which we are dire^red beyond {he ftraits, is a 
village called Arabia Felix : its diftance is eftimated at an hundred 
and twenty miles from Okelis j and it was formerly a city of im- 

** KwjbtT) TBf of thcUfurper’a ’Amyofims Ui 

Country. M I K. P O N hg ^ 

Bruce conjc£ture5 fix leagues. Cook's opening by degrees from the flraits to 
Chart makes it near j?5 miles. Bruce,], 315. two capes. 
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portance before*** the fleets pafled from India to Egypt, dr from 
Egypt to the countries towards the Eaft '*\ Previous to that time, 
the fleets from Egypt and the Eaft met in this harbour, which was 
the centre of the commerce, as Alexandria was afterwards for all 
that pa0ed through Egypt into the Mediterranean. This harbour 
was more commodious than OkSlis, and afforded better anchorage, 
as weH as better convenience for watering, than Okelis. The town 
iftands at the entrance of the bay, and the retiring of the land in- 
wards affords protedfion to the fhipping. Reduced as it was in the 
author’s age, by the different channel into which the commerce had 
been diredted, the village was fubjedf to Charibael, and had within 
a few years been taken and deftroyed by the Romans. 


XT. ADEN. 


Every circumftance in this minute defeription diredls us to Aden : 
the diftance, the harbour, and the name all correlpond ; and the 
pecuKarity of its being under Charibael, while Okelis was poflelfed 
by Chel6bus, marks the extent of the Horaerite dominions’, fur- 
roun^ug Maphartis in the angle of the peninfula. The native 
fheiks, or heads of tribes, at the prefent day, are perfed reprefent- 
atives of Cholebus. When Niebuhr was in Arabia, the flieifc. of 


^ "Eij nfs ^ TOTOt, 

In the middle ages, the India trade had 
reverted Into its original courfe : Ex Tpfa fol- 
vuntur navigia Sin^, Indi8e» ct Sinariim, et 
ad ipfem dcferuntur va^ Sinica. A1 Edriffi, 
P* 

The Arabs dlftinguifli bet#ecn Cheen and 


Ma-Cheen : the firft is Cochin China; ard 
the other, China. The porcelain mentioned 
feems to imply, that Sinarum ufed here means 
the real Chinefe, and that they traded fo far 
well in that age. Sindae and Indiae exprefs 
Scindi and Hindoftan* 

Aden fignifies delicise. Huct. 


Aden 
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Aden was no longer fubjedi to the Imam of Sana, but had aflerted 
his independence, and pofTefled a fmall territory in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. 

The capture alfo and deftru£lion of this village by the Romans, 
a (hort time previous to the author’s age, would be a natural confe- 
quence of the progrefs and extcnfion of the Roman commerce from 
the Red Sea to India j and,._as Claudius colleiled a tribute from the 
msri,time towns of Arabia, it is natural to fuppofe that he was the 
Cefar mentioned in the Periplus, who ordered this place to be de- 
ftroyed, for the purpofe of fupprelEng every power that might 
interfere with the Roman commerce, or diyert a Ihare of it into its 
ancient channe-l. It is true this mull have been an a£t of opprelhon 
upon Charibael, who was the ally and friend of the Roman em- 
perors; but far greater facrifices of their juftice to their ambition 
occur in the hiftory of thofe fovereigns of the world. Was it not- 
the fame policy which induced Soliman, emperor of the Turks, when 
he fent Soliman Paclm from the Red Sea to fupprefs.the riflBg^jpowelr 
of the Portuguefe in India ; when, under pretence of delivering the 
Mahomedan Powers from this new and unexpetfled intrufion of the 
Chriflians, he employed the forces which had been cohered on 
the Qccafion in feizing on the maritime towns of Arabia ? It was 
then that Soliman Pacha obtained polTeffion of Aden bj tijeaeherj, 
and hanged the Iheik at the yard-arm of his fliip “.V - 

I conjedlure that it was Aden which Agatharchides deferibes 
without a name, when he places a city on bis White Sea without 

Viaggio di un coroito Venetiano* Ra- Soliman Pacha. He was pjrefcnt at the cace- 
mufio, tom. u f. 276. anno 1538, cution of the fheik, and defcTibes the Indian 

Tl^is Venetian captain was put in requtiitioa trade at Aden as then conh/Ung of onij 
at a^lexandria, and fent to Sntz to ferve under or four fpicc Hiips io a year. , ^ 

. . 2 the 
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the ftraits ; from whence, he fays, the Sabeans fent out colonies ot 
faftories into India, and where the fleets from Perils, Caftnania, 
and the Indus, arrived. He fpecifies large (hips employed for this 
purpofe ; and though his mention of iflands may fuggeft an idea of 
Socotra,' Curia Muria, and the coaft of Oman, it feems far more 
l^obafele'^thar his intelligence '^^s imperfeft, and that thefe fleets, 
Whicfi he defcrfBes, liiuft have been found in the fame port which 
the Periplus afligns them, as long as the monopoly continued in 
the hands of the Sabeans. 

The teftimony of Agatharchides is, in one point, highly im- 
portant j for it is the firft hiftorical evidence to prove the eftablifti- 
ment of Arabian colonifts, or rather refident factors and merchants, 
in the ports of India : k is a fa^t in harmony with all that we collect 
in later periods, from Pliny, and the Periplus, and Cofraas • and we 
nuy from analogy conclude, that it was equally true in ages ante- 
cedent to Agatharchides ; that is, as early as we can fuppofe the 
Arabians to have reached India. The fettlement of their own 
agents in the country was moft convenient and profitable, while the 
msraners and religion of India create, no obftacle to the fyftem. 

■ In the'iniddlc ages, when the power of the Romans was extin-, 
guiflied, and the Mahomedaris were poirefTed of Egypt, Aden refumed 
its rapk as the centre of the trade between India and the Red Sea. 
TTie (hips which came from the Eaft were large, like thofe which 
Agatharchides deferibes : they did not pafs the ftraits, but landed 
their cargoes at this port, where the trankies '** or germes of the 
Arabs, which biought the produce of Europe, Syria, and Egypt, 

"*• M. Polo ufeg the! expreffion Zeme, The ftance, that the ftips from the Eaft did not 
Arabs of Renaodot mcation’the Cmbc ekcum* enter the Red Sea. 




received 



received the precious commodities^ of the Eaft, and conveyed them 
either to Aflab, Kofir, or Jidda ; when all that pafled into Europe, 
ftill came to Alexandria, and enriched the Soldan’s dominions by 
the duties levied, and the profits of the tranfit. In this fituation, 
Marco Polo found Aden '** in the thirteenth century ; and the 
account he gives of the wealth, power, and influence of Aden, is 
almoft as magnificent as that which Agathar chides attributed to the 
Sabeans in the time of the Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on 
in the fame manner. . 

So far as the identity of Aden and Arabia Felix, there is neither 
difficulty nor difagreement j but upon the remainder of this exten- 
five coaft, from Aden to the Gulph of Perfia, there will be few 
pofitions in the following detail which will accord with d’Anville’s 
arrangement, or with that of other commentators who have be- 
ftowed their attention upon the Periplus. 


XII. ARRANGEMENT OF THE COASf OF ARABIA ON THE OCEAN. 

■ ... ■ 

The circumftance upon which the whole depends, is the adjuft- 
ment of Syagros. In common with others, I had fuppofed its 
reprefentative to he the modern Ras*el-had ; and there is Ad 'much' 
to induce this opinion, that I abandoned it with great* relu (Stance^ 
and fhall perhaps find great diflSculty in perfuading others that it is' 
erroneous. 

The Periplus notices Syagros as pointing to the Eaft, and as, 
the greateft promontory in the world. Omana likewife is men- 

M. Polo, lib. iii. c. 39. the foldan of Aden at the Cege of Acre, in the year 1200. 
fcnt 30,000 horfe and 40,000 camels, to aflift foldan as this might be the Imam , 

o tioned 
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tioned with it, anfwering to the prefent Oman ; and Mofcha, feera- 
i|igly identified with Malkat, the principal port of that province. 
Under the influence of thefe refemblances and probabilities, if I 
had joined in the common fuffrage, and called Syagros Ras-el-had 
in my former publications, wherever it occurred, it is convidion 
adone, land the abandonment of fyftem for truth, which compels me 
to Recall the error, and acknowledge that Syagros is not Ras-et-had, 
but Fartaquc. 

This is a conceflion not made for the purpofe of particular accom- 
modation, but grounded on a general analyfis of all the pofitions 
on the coaft, on a combination of all the circiimftances relative to 
the divihon of the provinces; and upon a painful re-confideration 
of*all that was to be undone, and unfettled, after I had fixed my 
opinions upon the authority of the beft writers, who had preceded 
me on the fubjefl. 

The reader will exped proofs ; and the proofs are, that the iflands 
round the whole extent of the coaft on the ocean will now fall 
naturally into their places, which cannot be effeded by any other 
arrangement. The lilands in Ptolemy will become relatively con** 
Tiftent with thofe of the Periplus; and the Bay Sachalitcs, which 
Ptolemy has beeri accufed of tranfpofing from the weft to the eaft 
of Syagros, is reduced to the different application of a name, inftead 
of a difference in point of lituation. 

Sachalites is univerfally allowed to be the Greek form of ex- 
prpfl&pg Arabick Sahar Now there are two Sahars on the 

'^ SaW becomes Sachar by enforcing the Tigris of the Greeks ; and Sfniis Sachal-he* 
found of the afpirate, and the change of the is equivalent to Sachar-ites, the bay of Sachar 
iMjal r 18 anaiogoua in a vartctj of iatlanc^s ; or Sah<ir. 
liiuSj Dcgcl formed into Deger^ it tbe mer 


coaft 
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coafl of Arabia: one that is almoft centrical between Aden and 
Fai taque ; and another that lies to the eaft of Fartaque, between 
that cape and Cape Morebat or Merbat In the firft of thefe 
there is little variation of orthography ; but the other is written 
Schsehr, Schahr Shahar, Cheer and Seger. They are both 
frequented as places of trade to this day. And if we fuppofe that 
the firft Sahar is the Sachalites of the Periplus, and the fecond 
Shahar, the Sachalites of Ptolemy, the Syagros of Ptolemy will 
anfwer to Fartaque as well as the Syagros of the PerlpHis, and the 
two authors will be in harmony with each other. 

Further proofs of this reconciliation v/ill be given in our progrefs 
along the coaft^ and forae difficulties that attend rt will be acknot^- 
ledged ; but if it fhould be admiffible or probable upon the whole, 
much indulgence is due in regard to inferior objeflions ; as, upon 
the firft view of the coaft before us, no two accounts can feem more 
irreconcileable to each other than thofe of Ptolemy'antf the Periplfts. 

modern, at lestft I hare not yet met \titli 
it in any ancient author. See Al Edrifli^ 
p. 27. . . 

The firft Sahar is meant by Niebuhr, aB 
he places it in the province of Jafa, which lies 
between Aden and Kadramaut ; and be 
it Schahr, Arabic. Tom. ii. p. 125, French 
edition.— is.iikew'ife the Efcicr-of Marca 
Polo, 40 miles from Aden. X.ib» ifi. c. 40. 

In the French Voyage, by La Roque 
1716, wluch, with the French pronunciation, 
is our Englifli Schaehr, pronounced Share* 
Renaodot’s Arab calls it Sihar or Shihr, 
which is the Englifti Sheer. The 
he fays, is frankincenfe. The fhips of SiW 
go to Jidda, but never farther in the Red 
Sea. Their cargoes are conveyed Ip- ^ypt 
in (hips cf Colfum, the Red Sea, p. 93. 


*7* Cape Merbat, called Morebat and Mara- 
in our charts, ‘ is a headland much no- 
ticed by our Engliih navigatofvS : it is one of 
the principal fources of fraiikincenfe ; for Al 
Edrifti fays, in montibus Merbat nafciintur 
arbores thuris quod deind’e in oqrnes O; ientls 
ct Occident-is partes defertur. It is four days, 
or .an hundred miles, from HafeCi and. -confe- 
quently in the very heart of the diftri< 5 l, wiiich 
is the Sachalites of Ptolemy. I obferve in 
fome authors a divifion of the coaft into Thu- 
rifera Kcgio, Prior and Ulterior ; if this is 
founded, the Prior would be previous to Far- 
taqiie, and the Ulterior to the call ward of it ; 
the firft would be the Sachalites of the Peri- 
plus, and the latter the Sachalites of Ptolemy; 
and refpe^tivcly, the Hadramaut and Seger of 
Al EdriiS. But I rather think the diftindlion 
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Xni. KANE. 


The firft port to which we are to proceed from Aden, Is Kane 
the diftance is Rated at two thoufand ftadia or more, upon a length 
of .coaR inhabited by Bedouins and Ichthyophagi ; and if we efti- 
mate the number of ftadia at twp hundred miles, the termination 
falls very nearly at the Cava Canim of d’Anville, or at Maculla Bay, 
which lies a very few miles to the eaftward. Our charts take notice 
of both ; and at Cava Canim, which is inferted principally upon 
the authority of d’Anville, there appear fome iflets, which may be 
Qr neon and Troolla, deferibed as defert ifles by the Periplusj 
and vyld^ch, if they exift, identify Cava Canim fox Kane, in prefer- 
ence to Maculliu, In point of diftance, either is fufEciently exa£t 
to anfwej: the purpofe ; for Maculla is fixty leagues from Aden, 
and Cava Canim eight or ten miles fhort of that bay. 

Kane is reprefented as a port of confiderable trade, fubjed to 
El^zus, king of the Incenfe country, who refided at Sabbatha, the 
principal, city of the diftrid, which lies at fome diftance inland. At 
J? ,colIeded all the incenfe that is produced in the country, 
and which is conveyed jhither both hy land and fea, either by means 


‘ I have not been without fufpicion, that 
.Kane might be Kefchin, which I have found 
Written CaiSo ; that is, Kafn in Oriental pro- 
nunciation. But I have the nj^me only to 
^uide fu^io^n; for ICefchin would 

not agree wfet {he Sftance from Aden, or to 
C.-Fartaque,'or Wihh the Bay Sachalltes of 
the Feripius. Neither have I yet found, in 
any map or narrative', two ifiands oflF j^efchin, 
to correfpond with Omedn and 'troolla. 


Iflands, rfver^, mountains, and promontones, 
arc our fureft guides. 

OrneAn is Bird Ifland, fo called perhaps 
from the univerfal habit of fea fowls refoiting 
to defert iilets; and Troolla has no meaning 
in Greek. It is faid to lie 120 dadia from 
Kane, of vrhich I can find no trace. 

^ Sixty leagues, or 180 geographical miles, 
are equal to 208 miles En^ifti, See Oriental 
Navigator, p. 162. 


of 
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of caravans, or in the veflels of the country, which are floats 
fupported upon inflated fkins Sabbatha is fuf)pofed by moft 
of the commentators to be Schibam or Scebam, which A1 Edrifli 

Q . * 

places in Hadramaut, at four ftations, or an hundred miles, 
from Mareb : a certain proof that we have adopted the right 
Sahar for the Perlplus ; becaufe Mareb cannot be within three 
hundred miles of the Eaftern Sahar, or Seger ; and Seger is not 
confidered by AI Edrifli as a part '''* of Hadramaut, but as a fepa- 
rate diftridf. 

It is remarkable that the author of the Periplus, who notices 
Sabea and Oman by name, makes no mention of Hadramaut, the 
third general divifion of the coaft, but diftinguiflies it only by the 
title of the Incenfe country. To maintain that thefe are the three 
general divifions of Arabia on the Indian Ocean, is confonant to all 
the evidence we have, ancient and modern ; neither do independent 
diftridls or fheiks, as thofe of Kefchin, Seger, or Mahra, interfere 
with this diRribution. And that we are equally corred: in affigning 
'the Weftern Sahar to Hadramsiut, is capable of proof ; for Al Edrifli 
fays, from Aden to Hadramaut, which lies to the eaft of Aden, are 
five'*’ ftations. If therefore we obferve, that at Kane we are already 
two hundred miles eaft of Aden, we are advanced far enough to 
£hew that we are in Hadramaut'*', and that the Weftern Sahar is 
properly placed in that province. 


Thefe floats arc noticed by Agathar- Ab Aden autem ad Hadramaut quse 
chides, and are by fome fuppofed to give name jacet ab onentali latere ipfius Aden, , 

to a tradl inhabited by Afcitae, from Awo;, quinque. P. 26. ^ v 

Uter. Ptolemy makes Kan^ the cmponaui of 

Terre Hadramaut contermma eft ab Hadramaut. 
oriente terra Seger. P, 53. 


> At 
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At Kane likevvlfe, as there ' was an eftabhflied intercourfe with 
the countries eaftward ; that, la, with Barugaza, Scindi, Oman, 
and I^rfis ; fo was there a confiderable importation from Egypt, 
confifting of the following articles i- 


' ITufoV oXtyogy ^ - 

A fmail quantity of Wheat. 

Otvogy - - - 

'Wihe. ' ■h' 

^IfjLG^TKTfZog Apa£i;coV, - -* 

Cloths for the Arabian market. 

- \ - ^ 

ycoivocj - - - 

Common fort. 

ccTfX'dg^ 

Plain. 

vo9og 7r£pi(7(rcrspc/, ' - 

Mixed or adulterated, in great 


quantities. 

XaXz^g^ - • - - 

Brafs. 


Tin. 


Coral. V. . 

Zrupail, ^ 

Stbfiix, a refm. ' 


And many other articles, ’the fame as are ufually imported at Tvlooza. 


Be.ri^d,^s .thefe alfo, there are brought 
'Apyupawesfa TSTopetjMEv^, - Plate wrought, and 

.XfTifiuTa^Tu fdoca-iX&i^ - Specie for the King. 

"iTTTrof, - - , - ' - , Hprfes. 

, 'Av^ftc^vrec, , - , - - Carved Images. 

'llA,xTi(ry.oi lict^po^oq aTrXaj, - Plain Cloth, of a fuperior quality. 

Tw irt'pay luroplm, I had fuppofed to '*•* Not cloth of Arabia, but for the Ara- 
mean the cpaft pf Africa bian market : fo we fay in the mercantile lan- 

ityond the ftraits 5 but,, from the ufage here, guage of our own country, Caffimeer cloth • 
the expreffion is eridently extended to all that is, cloth for the market of Caffimeer! 
{jort# beyond the ftraits, oUt only! ka Africa, And the word ip«*Ticrpof feems to imply^ that 
but in India and the Gulph of Perfia. / the cloth was made up into garments. 

Tr',- is the coaft of Apparently inoppofition to Korri;. 

Pcrfia oppotlte to Oman. 
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The experts are the native produce of the country: 

AiSayof, - - . Tfanhincenfe. . . ; s 

’A>^oii, _ _ - - Aloes, 

and various commodities, the fame as are found in the other 
markets of the coaft. The heft feafon for the voyage is in Thoth^, 
or September *. 

After leaving Kane, the land trends inward, and there is a very 
deep bay called Sachalites, that is, the Bay of Sachal or Sachar^ and 
of a very great extent. The promontory (which is at the termi- 
nation) of this is called^yagros, which fronts towards the eaft, and 
is the largeft promontory in the world. Here there is a garrifou 
for the protedion of the place, and the harbour is the repofitqry of 
all the Incenfe that is colleded in the country.- 

XIV. bay sachalites, hadramaut. 

This bay of Sachal has already been afferted to be Saharf and 
this Sahar, or “ Shahar appears to be a fine town at the pra- 
fent day, fitiiated by the fea-fide ; and it may be feen five or fix 
“ leagues oft'. The point of Shahar is twelve or thirteen .leagues 
“ from Maculla Bay while the coaft, with various curves, but no 
indenture fo great as the Periplus requires, ftretcbes E.N.E.:ta Cape 
Fartaque'*^; and that this Fartaque is Syagros, is the point now to 
be proved. 

i8€ Oriental Navigator, p. 162. Written Fartak, Fartafh, Fortuafh. 

* I requeft the Reader to carrel an error on this fulje8, p* 28^8, fupra, nvbere it ivas /aid, that ^ 
the feafon auas the latter part of Augtijly and conneSed avith the voyage to Muz'tris. I now 
that the voyage to the /out hern coaji of Arabia nvas a dtjVmB navigation. Thy might tnahe it 
earlier ; hut they failed later in the feafon^ that they might have lefs. time to *wait for the eafierly 
monfoon in November. 
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And firft, that it points to the eaft is true j but It is not true that 
it is the largeft promontory in the world ; for Ras-el-had, on the 
lame coaft, is larger. But it is more confpicuous, and was of more 
importance, probably, in the author^s view, as forming the great 
entrance to the Gulph of Arabia, in conjundtion with Gape Aromata 
on the coaR of Africa ; and as fuch, it is ftill a point of moft ma- 
terial confequehce - in the opinion of modern navigators, as well as 
in that of the ancients. 

A fecond proof is, that Socotra is fald to lie between this cape 
and Arbmata; which, in one refpedl, is {rue, and cannot be ap- 
plied to Ras-el-had. And a third is, that the iflauds of Curia Muria, 
and Mazdra, are to the eaft of this cape, as they really lie ; while, 
if Syagros were fixed at Ras-el-had, the iflands mull lie on the weft 
of the Cape, direHly tranfpofed from their real pofition to an erro- 
neous one. But of this we (ball treat in its place. We inuft now 
return to Sahar, which is confidered in the Periplus as the heart of 
the Incenfe country, and the Incenfe country is Hadramaut. 

® Hadramaut is the Hatzar-maveth of Genefis, which fignifies 
in Hebrew, the Court of Death ; and in Arabick, the Region of 
Deaths both names perfedly appropriate, according to the teftimony 
of the Periplusj which informs us, « that the incenfe is colleded by 
“ the king’s Haves, or by malefadors condemned to this fervice as 
** a punilhment. The country is unhealthy in the extreme ; pefti- 
** tentul even to thofe who fail along the coaft, and mortal to the 
“ wretched fuSerers employed in colleding the frankincenfe j who 
“ petilli likewife as often by want [and negledl J as by the perni- 
“ ciohs influence of the climate. The country inland is moua- 
“ tainous, and diflicult of accefs ; the air foggy, and loaded with 

^ Bocliart Phaleg. p. loj. 


vapours 
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“ rapours caufed [as it is fuppofed] by the noxious exhalations 
“ froro the trees that bear the incenfe ; the tree itfelf is fmall and 
“ low, fropi the bark of which the incenfe exudes, as gum does 

from feveral of (^ur trees in Egypt.” 

The conveyance of this drug by land, Pliny informs us, wja 
through Thomna, the capital of the Gebanites, to Gaza on the 
coaft of Paleftine, by a caravan that was fixty-two days in its pro- 
grefs ; and that the length of this journey, with the duties, frauds, 
and impofuions on it, brought every camel’s load to upwards of 
two-and~twenty pounds, Englifli j and a pound of the beft fortat 
Rome, to more than ten Ihillings. The courfe of this convey- 
ance is not eafy to comprehend ; for if the commodity paffed 
by a caravan, the Mineans were centrical, and the ufual carriers 
from Gerrha on the Gulph of Perfia, from Hadramaut alfo, and 
from Sabea, to Petra in Idumea. , But we muft not underftand this 
as excluding the conveyance of the incenfe to Alexandria by the 
Red Sea j for that city was the great repofitory of' this, as well as 


It h^is been obfervet! alreJtdy from Nie- 
buhr, that the beft incenfe is now procured 
from by far more clear# white, and 

pure, than the Arabian ; and it is a circiim- 
ftance weH worth inquiry, whether the col- 
leftion of this gum is attended with the fame 
fatal effc^s in that country as are here de- 
feribed ; and whether the conieqiiences are 
deducible Irom the drug itfelf, or fiom the 
nature of country. Thofe vvho are de- 
iirous of learning more than is here remarked 
on this fiibjc^l, may confult Pliny, lib. 12. 
c. 14. and iialmafius^ fcq. 

This is an expreflion fo clearly marking the 
country of the writer, that it cannot be mif- 


taken ; and the whole defeription is not that 
of a man who merely wrote upon the fubjefl, 
but of one who bad viftted the country, and 
painted what he faw. 

Bochart places Thomna between Sdb- 
batha and Mariaba, and fuppgfes the l^ub^t 
and Gebanitse to be the fame people ; which 
they are ; for Pliny makes Ocksi (Ok^Ks) a 
port of the Gebanites, xii. i^. : but if fo, it 
is the territory of Maphartis he muft place 
them in ; and they would not move by' cara- 
vans, but by fea. Strabo, however, makes 
Tamna the capital of the Katab^ni, p, 768. ; 
and his Katabeni are not between Sah^tba 
and Mariaba, but in the territory of Ma- 


1 


all 
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all the other produce of India and Arabia. Pliny mentions this 
particularly, and notices the precautions taken by the merchants of 
that city to prevent fraud and adulteration. 

The Periplus does not advert to any particular fpot in this bay, 
or fpecify any town of Sachal ; but, after relating the circumftances 
as they are here ftated, proceeds diredtly to Syagros. Svagros, or 
the Wild Boar, would naturally induce a perfuafion that it was a 
nautical appellation, like the Ram Head Dun Nofe, &c. ; but it 
is far more probably to be, like Phenicon in the Red Sea, derived 
from the palm-trees obferved there, of a particular fpecies, called 
Syagros : they are of a fuperior fort as Pliny informs us, with 
large fruit, hard, and rough in appearance, and with a high relilh 
of the flavour of boar. What this flavour is, we may leave to 
the naturalifts to determine; but the allufion to Syagros is manifeft; 
and that the Cape takes its name from its produce, is a natural 
conclufion. That this promontory is adlually Cape Fartaque, cannot 
be doubted, if we now advert to the particulars connedled with it; 
for we are told, that the ifland of Diofkorida lies between this point 
and Cape Aiomata, or Gardefan, on the coaft of Africa ; that it is 
at a confiderable diftance in the open fea, but nearer to Syagros than 
to the Cape oppofite ; and that it is a large iflanfl, far exceeding all 
the others that appertain to the coaft of Arabia. 

,Now although this account is not ftrIQly accurate, for Socotra is 
not adlually between the two capes, but forms a terminating point 

Lib. xii, 14. quern ftrme in aprts novi'miis. Plin. xin. 4. 

So ju.!Ttf^cy in Crete. It is not ihc coco nut palm ; for, among 

Dc Palmis. In mcridiano orbe prxei- bis forty-nine fpccies, Pliny afterwatds men- 

pudiii nobilitaU m Syagri tions the Cycas (Kvxac) porno rot undo, majore 

ipfuni ponuim grmde, durum, horridum, quam mali amplltisdinc. 
et a diltnns fspore ferino, 






to 
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to Cape Gardefan, like our Scllly Illands to the Land’s End, and is 
confequently nearer Africa than Arabia; ftill,“ fpeaking generally, 
the defcrlption in other refpetis is fufficieiitly correct. The moft 
tranfient reference to the map will at lead: prove, that none of thefe 
circumflances can be applied to Ras-el-had ; for that cape lies almoft 
feven hundred miles farther to the north-eaft, and can hardly be 
faid, in any fenfe, to be oppoftte to Gardefan, but by drawing a line 
of fuch extreme obliquity, as would never occur to the mind of a 
mariner under the idea of an oppojite promontory. 


XV. DIOSCORIDA, OR SOCOTRA. 

Dioscorida, Diofeorides, Diofeurias, or DIofeora, may have a 
Greek origin, but it has fo near a refemblance to Socotra or Zoco- 
tora, that it is much more likely to be a nautical corruption of an 
Afabick term, than the application of a Greek one. 

This ifland is near an hundred miles long, and thirty at its greateft 
breadth : it was inhabited only on the northern fide in our author’s 
age, and the population there was very fcanty, confifting of a mix- 
ture of Arabians, Indians, and Greeks, who had reforted hither for 

In the French Voyage publiftcd by La was a well-built to wit. There are two voyages 
Roque, 1716, Paris — Tamariii, the capital of contained in this work ; and in the fecond, a 
the iHand, ftill on the north fide. He party went up from Mokha to Sana, who 
mentions alfo, that it was fubjecl to the Iheik fpeak well of the Arabs, and the Imam’s go- 
of FartUque, the fame probably as the fheik vernment. It is a curious work, wclldigefted 
of Kefin ; though he calls Fartaque the capi- and put together ; and the more worthy of 
tal, and Seger, or Schochr, the port (p. 151 confideration, as I know of no other Eu- 
The French obtained here aloe.s, at eight pi- ropeaus who have been at Sana, except 
aftres the quintal of 95“ pounds; befides frank- tbema and Niebuhr. # 

incenfe, civet, and gum dragon. Tamarin 


the 
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the purpofes cf commerce ; while the remainder of the country was 
marfliy and deferted. Marco Polo informs us, that in his time the 
inhabitants were Chriftians ; and Al Edrifli confii*ms this, •with the 
addition, that the Greeks were introduced there by Alexander at 
the requeft of Ariftotle in hopes of obtaining aloes, the prin- 
cipal produce of the ifland, and of the beft quality that is known. 
Now it is remarkalile, that aloes is not mentioned by the author of 
the Pcriplus ; but he notices particularly the drug called Indian 
cinnabar, which exudes from a certain fpecies of trees, and tortoife- 
fhell, of the largeft fize and beft fort ; adding, that there is likewife 
the mountain or land-tor toife, which has the lower fhell of a ruddy 
yellow, and too hard to be cut ; and that from the folid part of this 
were formed cafes'®’, boxes, and writing^^tablets [of great value]. 


196 Wb€n lie was returning) fays Al Edrifli, 
from the Pcrfian Gulph to the Gulph of 
Arabia: which, unfortunately, he never did; 
and equally unfortunate is he in the reafon he 
afligns for the inhabitants being Chriftians, 
becaiife Alexander planted Greeks there. 

Cofmas Indicopleuftes fays, they were 
Greeks from Egypt ; he was not at the ifland, 
but converfed with fome of the natives in 
Ethiopia : they were Chriftians, and their 
prieOs were from Perfia, that is, they were 
Neftorians. Bayer Hift. Baft. p. in. in 
Montfaucon’s Edit, of Cofmas, p. 179. 

Marco Polo fays, in Aloful on the Tigris, 
hani^oun patriarcha che chiamano Jacolit (ca- 
tholicos^ ]| qual ordina Arci Vcfcovi, Vcfcovi, 
Be Abbati, mandandoli per tutti le partie dell 
India Be Al Cairo, et in Baldach (Bagdat), 
Be per tutte le bande dove habitano Chriftiani 
non pero fecoodb che conunanda la 


chiefa perche falla in molte cofe, et fljno Nef- 
torini, Jacopiti et Armeni. Lib. i. c. 6. 

Dapper mentions aloes, ambergris, and 
gum dragon, &c. from a tree called Bcr ; and 
notices the Arabs from Caxem (Kefchin), 
and Fartaque as ruling. They are not now 
Chriftianp, he fays ; but have chriftian n^es, 
as the remains of that religion. 

The native cinnabar is a mineral ; and 
what is meant by Indian cinnabar that diftils 
from trees, is not eafy to determine. But I 
find in Chambers’s Dlfttonary^ that there has 
been a ftrange confufion between cinnabar and 
dragon’s blood ; the dragoons blood therefore 
is meant, which is one of the natural pro- 
duftions of the ifland. 

Al Edrifli, fpeaking of the tortoifc-fliell 
at Curia Muria, fays, dorfa tcftudinnm ex 
quibus conficiunt fibi incolae laman paropfidcs 
ad lavandum Be ptnfendum. P. 24. 


He 



He iriforms us alfo, that there were feveral rivers*®**, and abundance 
of crocodiles, fnakes, and large lizards ; from the laft of which they 
exprefled the fat, which they ufed for oil, and the flefli for food : 
but they had neither corn nor vines. Some few merchants from 
Mooza vifited this ifland ; and fome that frequented the coaflrs of 
India and Cambay touched here occalionally, who imported rice, 
corn, India cottons, and women *°‘ flaves, for which they received 
in exchange very large quantities of the native tortoife-fhell. 

In the author’s age, this ifland was fubjefl: to Eleazus, the king 
of Sabbatha, whio fet the revenue to farm *°*, but maintained a gar- 
rifon for the purpofe of fecuring his receipts and fupporting his 
authority. This fad is fimilar to what we had occafion to notice 
on the coaft of Africa, where feveral of the ports in Azania (or Ajan) 
were fubjed to Charibael and Cholebus, whofe territories were 
in Yemen ; and Niebuhr informs us, that Socotra is at this day 
fubjed to the Iheik of Kefchin, who has confiderable pofleflipns 
in Hadra'maut ; and Kefchin, which lies a few leagues to the weft- 
..ward of Fartaque, cannot be very diftant from the territory of 
Eleazus. 

' The confiftency of thefe circumftances in the ancient and mo- 
dern accounts, may induce a perfuafion that we have traced out 
Ksur way fo far with certainty and precifion ; the next ftep we are 
to advance, is the only one on the whole COafl; which will raife a, 

^ The water here Is very good ; it runs The prince, or yFceroy, refides at Tamarlda» 
fmin the mountains into a fandy valley among on the »or//j fide of the ifland. Capt. Blake^ 
date trees. The natives are civil to ftrangeir. Oriental Navigator, p 149. 
but vciy poor; and the cmly ctnnrnodity to litl^uccrx c-ruav 7 rfo^a;p 5 vr» ^ 

trade with, is rice £aii aiticle in the carried tl.ere, becaufc they had few vvominfoc 

for which we had in exchange fam<, cowst the ha ram. 
ts, fifh, dales, gt>od aloes, and gum dragon. 'n yVo, 

8 s doubt. 
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doubt, and which has certainly been the fource of the conftant 
c^ihion embraced by modern geographers, that Syagros is not 
Fartaque, but Ras-el-had. 


XVf. MOSKHA AND OMAN A. 

I SHALL ftate this circumftance in the very words of the author; 
• for he fays, “ Adjoining to Syagros there is a bay which runs 
“ deep into the main land [of] Obnana, fix hundred ftadia in width ; 
“ after this there are high mountainous rocks, fteep to, and inha- 
“ bited by a [wild] race, that live in caverns and hollows of the 
“ This appearance of the coafl continues for five hundred 

“ ftadia more, at the termination of which lies a harbour called 
“ Molkha, much frequented on account of the Sachalitick incenfe 
“ .which is imported there.” 

It is the mention of Molkha and O mana here that necelTarily 
^Uggefts the idea of Malkat, which is in Oman, and the principal 
port of trade in the province : the description of the mountainous 
coaft is charaaeriftic ; and the diliaQ,ce, fuppofing Ras-el-had to be 
Syagros, not incongruous. I cannot account for this coincidence.; 
but I do not think that Molkha is Malkat, becaufe Mafkat is beyond 
C.. Ras-ehhad ; and I lhall Ihew immediately, by the iflands which 
fucceed Molkha, that we are not yet arrived at Ras-el-had by four 
hundred miles. Neither will the Molkha of Ptolemy folve the difli- 

Bochartfnppofcs SySgros to He between Opuof the appointed, the 

I'latiramiiut and Sachalites; which is true in regular port. 

regard to the Sachah'tes of Ptolemy, and then Confiik d’ Anville’s Memoire fur le Mer 

ii i. Fartaque. Pi'aieg. io6. - Erythi^e, Academic de Belles Lettres, tom. 

,ic rn'r nTriijio, O^ya. xxxv. p. 593. 

culty; 
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culty ; for he carries if farther back than the Perlplus, and has 
placed it to the weft ward of Syagros, which is his Fartaque likewife, 
as. well as the Fartaque of our author. 

The mention of O'mana here is ftill more unaccountable ; but I 
was in hopes to have reconciled it by means of a river O rmanus, or 
Hormanus, which Ptolemy has in his Bay Sachalites, and which he 
brings down from a place called Ohnana. This, however, is not to 
be depended upon j for his map is fa diftorted on this part of the- 
coaft, that it leaves the whole mat^r in ilijcfertaiaty. ,One circUm- 
ftance only can be deduced from it; whfeh is, that his Ormanus 
and O'mana are both to the weftward of Ras-el-had, as well as the 
O'mana and Mofkha of the Perlplus : the proof of which is, that-, 
tiiey both precede his Kor6damon, and Korodamon mull be the 
reprelenfative of Ras-cl-had, as it is his extreme point eaft of the 
whole peninfula. 

There are no data for placing the Molkha of the Periplus, but the 
diftance of eleven hundred ftadia from Syagros; and this toeiaftire 
brings it nearer to Seger, the; SaehaliCes of Ptolemy, the Schoehr 
of the moderns, than any other place it can be referred to. At 
Mofleha, the mention of the Bay Sachalites is again introduced by 
the Periplus; for .the author informs us, that throughout the whole, 
extent of that bay, in every port, the.tncenfe lies rio: piles' withpui ar 
guard to protect it, as if it were indebted to fome divine power 
for its fecurity. Neither is it poflibje to obtain a cargo, either pub- 

.-^7 'phere is nothing very extraordinary in ^flreets of Panama; but in Seger, befidea the 
this:- plenty of a commodity, however vain- prottttion of the gods, the fherk ieeruo tor k^ep 
able, and familiarity with the fight of it} take, good watcli, if a finde graui cannot be got. 
off from the edge of depcedatton. Eais of ol7 till the duty is paid 
filver lie appareiuly witliout a guard in the 

liclr 

j 
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licly or by connivance, without permiffion of the king. Nay, if 
a fingle ;grain were embarked clandeftinely, good fortune indeed 
muft the merchant have who could efcape with his veflel from the 
harbour. 

At Mofkha there is a regular intercourfe by fea with Kane ; and 
fuch velTels as cpme from Limjirike and Barugaza, too late in the 
feafop^ and are obliged to pals the adverfe monfoon in this port, 
treat with the king’s officers to obtain frankincenfe in exchange for 
their muffins, corn, and oil 

If it fliould now be alked, whether I am myfelf fatisfied with the 
account here given of O'mana and Molkha, I could not anfwer hv 
the affirmative. Thefe two names certainly throw a lhade of ob- 
fcurity a^d. difficulty over the arrangement of the coaft j and if thj# 
barren fubje^ ihould be reviewed by a future commentator, much 
pleafure would p be to fee thofe obftacles removed, which I have 
not been fo fortunate as to furmount. 

Still that, upon the whole, the alTumption of Fartaque for Syagros 
is right, depends npon proofs now to be produced, which are in- 
conttoipjrtible j for we are now advancing to two groupes of illands, 
w^b are-lhe moft confpicuous any that are attached to the cpah; 
of Arabia on the ocean ; and as illands, rivers, and mountains, are 
features indelible, in thefe we cannot be millaken. 

! 

Sm JISLANDS OF ZEN6BIUS, or CURIA MURIA. 

At fifteen hundred ftadia dillance from Molkha, which I have 
fuppofed to be Seger } and at the termination of the diftrid called 

CoticaD Cambay. gbce^ or liquid butter. 

3 Afikho, 
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Afikho, there are feven iflands, almoft in a line, called the Iflands 
of Zenobius. Now the diftance anfwers to make thefe the iflands in 
the Bay of Curia Muria, the Chartan Martan of A1 Edrifli j and 
though he fays they are only four, and four only they appear on 
our charts, it is conclufive in their favour, that he ftyles the bay 
Giun-al-Hafcifc ; and Hafek (the Afikho of the Periplus) is the 
principal town in the bay at the prefent hour. Hafec AI Edrifli 
calls it himfelf in another place, where he mentions only two iflands, 
as Chartan and Martan; and fays, it is a fmall city, but populous, and 
the bay. deep and dangerous. The four iflands have now obtained •• 
the names of Halki, Sordi, Halabi, and Deriabi ; and it is pofilble 
that fome rocky or deferted iflets attached to them may have caiifed 
them to have been reckoned feven ; for feven they are in Ptolemy 
alfo, placed in the fame relative fituation between Fartaque and 
Ras-el-had, though not corred in their vicinity to the coaft, ^ 

XVIir. S A R A P I S, OR M A Z E IRA. 

From Hafec, or Afikho, we have, firft, a trad inhabited by a 
barbarous tribe not fubjed to Arabia but Perfis ; and at the 

diftance .. 

Bochwt fays, that by a change erf the Hafek; -and that Ptolenjy’a ft^hat is 
points, he reads Curian Murian for the Char- corruption of Merbat, as it is written in Al 
tan Martan of Al Edrifli. Edrifli, the C. Morebat of our charts. Fha- 

Sinus He^arum, Al Edrifli, p. 22. — kg. 106. 

P. 27. he makes Hafec the city, and AlHafcifc 'Hv df «c(«»irX;om uf r*Sfcf 

the bay $ but are they not the fame name ? a’ro rwv ; rendered oy hJudfon, Hanc 

*** Here Rolemy places the Afcitae, whofc ubi ex fupeniis locis praeterve<ftu^ fuens ; but 
name he derives from btcaufe they fall means keeping ofF /hore by a dirda 

on floats fupported on inflated (kins; but this courfe, in oppofitlon to Ot £oh \ 

is giving a Greek derivation of an Arabick lowing the btnd of the coalt. 
name. Bochart conjeaures, with much more This is no more extraordmaty ^an that 

probiihflity, that they are the inhabitants of the fovercigns of Arabia fhould have tcrri- 

toiies 
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diftance of two thoufand ftadia from the Iflands of Zenobius, aaoth^r 
ifland called Sarapis. Sarapis, it is added, is an hundred and twenty 
ftadia from the coaft, two hundred ftadia in breadth, and contains 
three villages, inhabited bytpriefts, or reclufes, of the Ichthyophagi, 
who fpeak the Arabick language, and wear girdles or aprons made 
of the fibres of the cocoa Plenty of tortoife-ftiell, and of a good 
quality, is found here, on which account it is regularly frequented 
by the fmall veflels and barks from Kane. 

If we fhould now confult the chart, and examine the fize of this 
ifland, and. its diftance from the ifles of Zenobius, which we may 
eftimate by the ftadia at about two hundred miles, we identify it to 
a certainty with Mazeira; for there is no other ifland of this fize, 
or at httOdred and twenty, ftadia from the coaft, or perhaps 
capable of copitaining three villages, any where to the weft ward of 
rFartaque, or the eaftward of Ras-el-had. It muft therefore lie be- 
tween thefe two points, and precifely afcertain, that we are paft the 
one, and not yet arrived at the other; and likewife, that the ifles of 
Zenobius muft, by their diftance and relative fituation, be the Curia 
Muria of the prefent day, notwithftanding their difagreement in 
point of number- * 

Mazeira is well known to modern navigators : its fize and fitu- 
ation are fufliciently afcertained, and there is a channel between 
the ifland and the m^in, through which Engliftx (hips have palled. 

tories on tlxe ooaJl, of Africa. In Niebuhr’s had obtained it likewife. Cloth is flill made 
time, the (heik of Abu Schahr, or Bufticer, of the fibres of the nut : whether the leaves 
in Perfis, was miCftr of Bahrain on the wellern afFt)rd a fubilaiice for weaving, or whether 
coaft of the Gulph of Perfia. ^ tbty ilunnfdvcd the apron, may be 

KOTKINflN. We hnd doubted ; the text ii in favour of* the leaves, 
the name of the Cocoa Paim.tree (as far as 1 • Orientti] Xa.i^.Uor, pp, 167, i6>’. 

can learn) firft mentioned in this work. Pb’ny 


D’Anviile 
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D’Anville has fuppofeil that Sarapis is the fame as Mazeira, without 
confidering that if it be' fo, it is to the weft of Ras-el-had, and 
that therefore his Syagros, which is fixed at Ras-el-had, cannot 
be correct. 


XIX. ISLANDS OF KALAIUS, or SUADI. 

Upon leaving Sarapis, we have another diftance of two thoufand 
ftadia, and then another group, called the Iflands of Kalaius. The 
diftance is too fhort’”', but the’ iflands are thofe of Suadi or Swardy, 
which lie between Mafkgt and Sohar, and Which, according to 
M‘C!uer are formed into four ranges for the fpace of feven 
leagues, with a clear paflage between them. In aflTuming thefe 
iflands for thofe of Kalaius, there can be no error, for the language 
of our author is precife : he fays, that as you are now approaching 
the Gulph of Perfia, keeping clofc*'® round the coaft, you change 

the 

I fhcii!d miJ for iflands that lie two hundred miles 

hut thoug:h I have fiiggt{lcd coriedions, I from the coait, can be faid to lie in a bay of 
ha-'^e never ventiutd on an alteration of the the continent, i*^ not eafy to compuhend, I 
text. propofe or or 

Oriental Navigator, p. itW. 3: :75. failed through^ ior and to render the 

n£pm\^ri^ 0 VTt 0 £ Ti^y £;^o/i.Jv> 7 v ^X-Si^ov, hf paffage thus : 
avry\ Tr\ APK.TON Triv licrnoAtjv rH; Tlep- f Proceeding on your courfe from SarapfsJ 

[-X£;ow?‘> you wind round with 'the adjoining coaft tt> 
Stuckius.] KaXstife? X-y6^vjcc,t v^irot, £^1^ the north ; and as you approach towards the 

T^r entrance of the Gulph of Perfia, at the dil 

Thus rendered by Hudfon : tnnee of two thoidand ftadia [from 

In finii auiem viemas continentis, ad fep- you pafs a group oi iilaxds. wiiith lie in a 
tentriones, prope oftium naaris Perfici infulae, range along the coaft, and are called the lilanda 
jacent, ad quas navigatur, Calaci infulae didae, of Kalaius. 

qiice fere bis millc ftadiorum intervallo a con- I imagine that rr yjfy. cannot 

tinente funt disjundse. be rendeied better tlum l'*y ddkribing the 

illaiids 
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the diredion of your courfe to the north. This is literally true 
at Ras-el-had, and no where elfe on the coaft; for Ras-el-had is the 
extreme point eaft of all Arabia ; and as foon as you are paft it, the 
coaft falls back again to the north-weft. If we could reckon the 
two thoufand ftadia from the point where this alteration of the 
courfe takes place, that is, from Ras-el-had, the diftance alfo would 
correfpond. 

After arriving at thefe iflands, if we fliould review the whole 
courfe from Fartaque to Ras-el-had, there is nothing to interfere 
with the general ftatement, except the mention of O'mana and 
Molkha; and no lingle point ought to ftand in competition with 
the whole. At the diftance of eighteen hundred years, it is diffi- 
cult' to fay whether the obfcurity lies with us, or the author j one 
ihould rather acquit the author, who is fo corredl in other refpeds, 
and look for a folutron from fome future lights, which may appear, 
either from a better knowledge of the coaft, or from fome better 
readings of the commentators, confidering that the copy which we 
have is certainly defective, and that no manufcripts are to be 
cxpeQed. 


iflands as ** fylng tn a range V Perhaps h 
fliould be read TapaTpraptjai ; and this is the 
precife diflmAion of M‘Cluer. may be 
read either with be ivrinv Tr'j» ’^ApjtTov, or with 
trtpl Tu'f sktC&Xjj'v, “ flx you are jufi approaching 
tht^Gulph of Perfia lie iflands and 1 place a 
comma at order to make it exp refs 

the diftance from Sarapie ; but if it be joined 
with the final claufe, it mu ft be rendered, 
the Iflands of Kalmus% nahteb lie in a range 
“ t^o thoufand fladia along the coafld* 1 his Is 
not tiue; neither can we ilretch the feven 


leagues of M‘Clucr, or one and-twenty mile** 
to tw^o hundred. IlipixoXTi^om, fignifies lite- 
rally, to keep clofe to the Jhare^ to follo'U} the 
'Lvindings of the Jhore. But whatever doubt 

lhej% may be concerning the contents of the 
w’liole pafTage, nothing can be more plain than 
this one circumftancc, that the courfe of the 
voyage is changed here to the NORTH, and 
this particular can be true only at R. 13 - ebb ad. 

1 his is the truth wc have been feai ching for^, 
and I think the prov>f is concUilivc. 
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The natives, on the main oppofite to thefe iflands, are faid to be 
treacherous, and their vifion to be defeflive during the light of the 
day : what the latter circuinftance may allude to, it is not matenal 
to inquire, but their treachery is natural if they are Bedouin Arabs, 
as Lieut. Porter favs they were in his time at Sohar, and not 
civilized in their behaviour to the people of his boat. 

XX. I S L A N D S O F P A P I A S. 

We have now the Iflands of Papias, and the Fair Mountain, with 
the entrance of the Perfian Gulph ; for the firft, we muft look to 
two or three fmall iflands on the coaft, beyond Sohar, towards the ^ 
north ; and at the laft of thefe the Journal places the Fair Moun- 
tain, w'hich would anfwsr fufficiently to Cape Fillam, if that be high 
land ; and not far from Fillam are the Straits. 

It is not improbable, however, that the Iflands of Papias may be 
the Coins, which He immediately off the entrance of the gulph ; 
for, in a letter of Lieut. M'Cluer to Mr. Dalrymple, he writes, 

“ the Great Coin lies in !at. 26“ 30' o" north .... and there 

“ are four other iflands between this and Cape MulTeldom, all of 
“ them'fmaller than the Great Coin, and none of them inhabited . . . 

“ Befides thefe, there are feven others clofe in, which are not eafily 
« diftinguifhed from the Arabian fhore.” But the determination 
of the queftion will depend upon the pofition in which we view the 
iflands; for they feem to He within Moqandon, while thofe of 
Papias precede it. We mull likewife find a place for the Fair 
Mountain between them arvd the Cape, for which there feems hardly 
fpace fufficient. 

Oriental Navigator, p. 177. 

T T 
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xxr. SABO, ASABO, or MO 9 ANDON. 

It Is well known that Mo9aadon is reprefented in Ptolemy by 
the black mountains called Afabo, the promontory of the Afabi ; aftd 
that Sabo fignifies South, defignating, as it Ihould feem, in the mind 
of Arabian navigators, the extras point Xoqth of the Gulph of 
Perfia. A tribe is alfo noticed in the neighbourhood, which is called 
Macse J^oth by Ptolemy and Arrian ; and in Macae we obtain pro- 
bably the rudiments of Moyandon which we have from thePortu- 
gueie. But the Orientalifts give a different etymology, and inform 
US, that Mo-falem is the Cape of Congratulation. 

Mo 9 andon is of vaft height, and frightful appearance ; it forms, 
witK Mount Ehowrs, or Elbours, on the oppofite fhore, the 
entramce to the gulph, which is near forty miles broad, eftimated at 
fixty in the Periplus ; and Elbours is called the Round Mountain of 
Semiramis : it is round in fad, and has its modern name of Elbours 

t 

from its fuppofed refemblance to the Fire Towers of the Guebres 
or Parfees. 

Mo9andon is a fort of Lizard point to the gulph ; for all the Ara- 
bian ffiips take their departure from it, with fome ceremonies of fiiper- 
ftition, im^oring a bleffing on their* voyage, and fetting afioat a toy, 
like a veffel rigged and decorated, which, if it is dafhed to pieces by 
the rocks, is to be accepted by the Ocean as an offering for the 
cfcape of the veffel. 

Whether the author himfelf pafled this cape, and entered the 
gulph, is vary dubious ; from the manner of the narration, I fhould 
conclude he never entered the gulph ; for he mentions only two 
particulars within the ftraits, and then introduces the paffage acrofs 
the open fea from Arabia to Karmania. 

Tliefe two mountains oppofite, arc the Owair and Kofair of A1 Edriffi, p. 4. 
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But the two particulars noticed are remarkable: the one is tho 
Pearl Fifhery, which extends on the bank great part of the way 
from Mo 9 andon to Bahrain ; and the other is the fituation of a 
town called Apologus, at the head of the gulph on the Euphrates, 
and oppofite the Fort of Pafinus or Spafmus. There can be no 
hefitation in adopting the opinion of d’Anville, that Apologus i& 
Oboleh, upon the canal that leads from the Euphrates to Baira ; for 
Oboleh is fituated, according to A1 Edriffi at the angle between 
the canal and the river ; and he adds, that the canal covers It on the 
north, and the river on the eaft ; confequently, this is as nearly 
oppofite to the Fort of Pafinus, as the canal is to the Haffar River, 
which communicates with all the mouths of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. 

Apologus Is Greek In its^ external form, but much more properly 
deduced, as d’Anville obferves, from Oboleh, which, with the flrong 
oriental afpirate, becomes Obolehh or Obolegh. We may confe- 
quently aflume this for a proof of its exiftence as a place of com- 
merce at fo early a period, when it had probably taken place of 
Teredon or 'Diridotis, as Bafra took place cf Oboleh under the 
fecond Caliphate of the Mahometans ; but that Oboleh condnued 
a mart of confideration long after the building of Bafra we may 

P. Mare Vlride, - • the Perflan Sea< 

Abllfcda Reilke, p. \i$. Marc FuItuhi, - the Cafpiao. 

Al Edriffi mentions Bafra fufficiently ; Mare Candidum, - the Propontis, 

but in his general dcfcription he fays, Ab Mare l^igrum, - the Euxtne. 

mari Sin derivatur mare Viride, eftq; hnuS Mare Venctum - the Blue Sea, or Me- 


Perfise et Obollse, fmus pervenit ufque diterraaeao/ 

ad Obollam prope Abadan, ibiq; terminatur; Why do we difpute fo much about the mare 
pp. 3, 4. Rubrum ? 

T T 2 be 
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be affured by A1 Edrifll’s making it the termination of t’lc gulph, as 
■well as the Pcriplus ; and Oboleh, or a village that reprelents it, 
ftill exifts between Bafra and the Euphrates ; the canal alfo is called 
the Canal of Oboleh. 

Teredon had been a city of great trade from very remote times > 
that is, from the age of Nebuchadnezzar to the Macedonian con- 
queft. It feems to have continued fo till the time of Auguftus, for 
it is mentioned by Dionyfius“’ ; deferted afterwards, perhaps, from 
the failure of water in the Khore Abdillah, or ancient mouth of the 
Euphrates, and replaced by Oboleh, probably during the dynafty 
of the Arfacides. The Babylonians, who commanded the river 
from the gulph to the capital, doubtlefs made ufe of it as the 
channel. of Oriental commerce; and the traffick which had pafled 
by Arabia, or by the Red Sea, through Idumea, to Egypt, Tyre, 
and other places on the Mediterranean, was diverted by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the deftrudtion of Tyre, to the Perfian Gu’ph ; and 
through his territories in Mefopotamia, by Palmyra and Damafcus, 
it paifed through Syria to the Weft. After the conqueft of Babylon 
by Cyrus, the Perfians, who ■were neither navigators to the Eaft, 
nor attentive to their frontier on the weft, fufFered Babylon, Ni-i 
neveh, and Opis, to fmk into ruin ; the courfe of trade, therefore, 
returned to Arabia on the fouth, to the Cafpian and Euxine on the 
north ; Idumea became again the refort of the caravans ; and Tyre 
rt)fe out of its aflies, till its power enabled it to maintain a fiege of 
eight months againft Alexander, in the career of his victories. 

^ ^ Dionyfius is faid to be the verfifier of Albania ; then down the Phafis, or Antliemus, 
JEratoflhenes’s Geography ; if fo, it Is not into the Euxine ; in Juiliuian’s time, by Du- 
quite a proof that it did cxtH In bis time. bios, a country eight days from Theodofiopolis 

' ® See Straho, p. 509. The trade pafled in Crimea, whtre the trade from India, Ibc- 
by the Omi- into the Cafpian Sea, and from ria, and Perfia, meets the Roman mercbaius. 
the Cafpian up the Cyrus and Ara^tes into Procopiui dc Bello Periico, p, 149. 
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What views this Conqueror had after his firft vi<iories, we can 
only conjecture ; but after his return from India, we may be aflured 
that his comprehenfive mind had embraced all that vaft fyftem 
which was afterwards completed at Alexandria. His fucCeflbrs, the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and the Seleucidse in Syria, were rivals in this 
commerce ; Palmyra Damafcus, and Antioch, all lie on the line of 
the caravans from the Perfian Gulph; the Cafpian and the Eiixine 
were again frequented, and the commerce on this fide enriched the 
kingdoms of Prufias, Attains, and Mithridates ; while the navi- 
gation on the Indian Ocean, built upon the fame foundation, made 
Alexandria the hrfl; commercial city of the world. Egypt, main- 
taining its intercourfe with the Eaft, in the firft inftance by means 
of the Sabeans, and finally, by fleets fitted out from its own ports 
on the Red Sea. 


It would be foreign to the prefent work 
to piirfue the inquiry into this commerce, as 
carried on by land on the noith. But it Teems 
to liave exiflcd in the t-ime of Herodotus, who 
mentions the trade on the Euxine condu6^ed 
by interpreters of feven different languages : 
iu ' the time of Mithridates 3^00 different 
nations met at Diofeurias in Colchis ; aod^ in 
the early time of the Roman power in that 
country, .there were 130 interpreters of the 
languages ufed there ; but now, fiys Phny, 
the city is deferted ; that is, in Pliny’s age, 

* MarcUn Heradeota. Kudfon, p. 64. fays, that 
Timofthents wrote a very imperfeft work on Geo- 
gr^;>hy, anti Eratofthen^s copied him verbatim. 

Timofthenes was a Rhodian, Sec an Account of 
his Work, ibid. 


the- Romans would not Aiffer the Parthians, 
or any of the northern nations, to traffic by 
the Enxine, but confined the whole trade to 
Alexandria^ and the maritime intercourfe with 
India. See Herodotus, lib. iv. and Pliny, 
lib. vi. 5. * , - 

Diofeurias was on the Anthemus, one of 
the rivers that came out of Caucafos into the 
Euxine. j . 

Diofciirias was called Sebaftopolis in Adri- 
an’s time, and the iaft fortification of the 
Roman empire. Arrian, who vifited it, men- 
tions nothing of its trade. Arriani Pcriglus 
Maris Euxini, p. 18. I find nothing of the 
Anthemus ; but the Phafia was navigable for 
thirty-eight miks. Second Periplus Eux. Sea, 
Hudfon. 


^ la 
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In the following ages, the dynafty of the Arlacidse divided thefe 
profits with the Romans ; and in the decline the Roman power, 
the revived Perfian dynafty aflumed fuch an afcendancy, that in 
the time of Juftinian the Romans had’recourfe to the powers of 
Arabia*** and Abyflinia, to open that commerce from which the 
Perfians had excluded them j and when the Perfian dynafty funk 
tmder the power of the Chaliphs,the Mahomedan*** accounts of the 
{)lunder found at Ctefiphon, prove the full poffeffion of the Indian 
commerce by the Perfians. 


XSXV. CAIRO. 

tJpoN the eredlon of two chaliphates, one at Bagdad, and the 
other at Cairo, the commerce of India was again divided ; but the 
greateft part of the precious commodities which reached Europe, 
came through the hands of the Venetians from Alexandria, till 
the Genoefe opened the northern communication again by means 
of the Euxine, the Cafpian, and their fettlement at Caffa in the 
Grimea. 


Procopius, lib. i. c* 20. mentions Jufti- 
nian^s appUcation to the king of AbyiUnia to 
obtain the importation of filk ; but the Abyf- 
finms could not cfFeA this, the Parthians 
CPcrfians] baling feized on the emporia. 

Pao 1 mb» p* 96* 

Vhktn Hendius took Dcftaghcrd, the 
palace of Chofrdes, he found in it aloes, aloes 
wood, mataxa, filk thuead, pepper, muflins, 
or muflin frocks without number, fugar, gin- 


ger, fide robes, wove carpets, embroidered 
carpets, and bullion* Cedrenus, p. 418.—^ 
MtTofcfa • • . . ... Zifjwv wfpaTot* Glycas, p. 270* 
who gives the fame hiftory of procuring filk- 
worms as Procc^ias. 

Whctt Sad, the general of Omar, took 
Ctefiphon or Modain, the carpet Is particularly 
mentioned. See Abilfeda Rciike, 70 ; but 
othcj* particnlaxa are omitted. 
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XXV. CRUSADES. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Crufades opened to 
the eyes of the Europeans the fources of this Oriental wealth. The 
lofs of the kingdom of Jerufalem enabled them to difcover, that the 
power of Saladin was founded on the revenue derived from the 
commerce which pafled through Egypt ; and the work of Marin 
Sanuto is a Memorial prefented to the Pope, and the principal 
fovereigns of Europe, in order to inftrudt them, that if they would 
compel their merchants to trade only through the dominions of the 
cbaliphs of Bagdat, they would be better fupplied, and at a cheaper 
rate ; and would have no longer to fear the power of the foldans 
in Egypt. 

What thofe fovereigns did not, or could not do, was efFe£l:ed 
three centuries later by the difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope : 
to this difcovery Europe is certainly indebted for the decline of the 
Turkifh power, which at that time threatened the whole Wdlern 


This curious work is infertcd in the 
Gcfla Dei per Francos: it is highly intereft- 
ing, both upon account of the commercial in^ 
tclligence it contains} and the clear.fighted 
fpeculations of the author. I owe the know* 
ledge of it to Bergeron, who has cited it in his 
Trcatife oirGommerce annexed to hk collec- 
tion of Voyages, which is itfelf alfo a mott 
valuable work. The editor of the Gefta Dei, 
&c. fays, he had the Memorial of Sanuto^ in 
two MSS. copies, from Scaliger and Peta- 
vius ; that one of thefc was bound in velvet, 
and ornamented with clafps, 3 cc^ fo as to 
affure him that it was one of the original 
copies^ prefented by Sanuto hitnfcif to fome 


one of the princes ; if fo, I imagine it contains 
the oldell map of the world at this day ex- 
iting, except the Peutingerian Tables; for 
Mario Sanuto lived in 13-4^ His map, how- 
ever, is wholly i« the Arabic form ; and, I 
conclude, built on one that he had* procured 
when in* Palefiine- THere is another Livio 
Sanuto, a geographer in the 16th century,., 
whofe work I have feen in the Iving's Library^ 
but not examined ; it feemed a valuable work 
for the age. In tit is Sanuto’s time the India 
trade had fettled again at Aden, ivliere iFv^s 
when the Romans dellroyed that city i^oc 
years before. See Hb. i. c. i. The whole is 
worth confulting. 


world ; 
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world ; and the various other important confequences which enfued, 
are too well known^.ahd have been too well detailed in hiftory, to 
require infertion in the prefent work. 

Of the Interior of Arabia we know little to this day ; but that, 
notwithftanding the danger of robbery, caravans of great value 
traverfed it in all ages, we have certain evidence to depend on. 
Previous to the Periplus, we have the teftimony of Strabo and 
Agatharchides ; in the middle ages, the account of AI Edrifli ; and, 
in our own time, we want no other proof than the Englifli im- 
portations at Jiddah, which reach Mecca at the time of the Pil- 
grimage, and from thence feem to be difperfed over the whole 
peninfula. 

At Grane likewife, in the north-weft angle of the Perfian Gulph, 
there has been a confiderable importation till within thefe few 
years ; and at El Catif, near Bahrain, which is the Gerrha of the 
ancients, there is fome commerce befides the returns for the Pearl 
Fifhery • but with the progrefs of which, inland, we are unac- 
quainted. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Grane was the feat of Abdul 
Wahab, who, with' his army of ideifts and democrats, has plundered 
Mecca within thefe three years, upon the fame principle as his 
brethren in Europe demolifhed the Church of their own country, 
and with much the fame event to the plunderers ; for Abdul 
Wahab is faid to have fallen by the hands of an affaflin, as the 
firft democrats of France have moftly perilhed in the courfe of the 
revolution. 
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XXVI. G E R R H A. 

Gerrii A is one of the few towns in Arabia that Pliny has enabled 
us to fix with certainty ; for he comes down the weftern coaft of the 
gulph, which, he fays, was never explored till vifiteA by Epiphanes j 
and which is little known to any now except the natives : but Pliny, 
after palling the ifland of Ichara, and one or two obfcure places, 
mentions Gerrha as a city five miles round, and the walls or towers 
built of foflil*’' fait. This is a circuinftance true (I think) only at 
Ormus and El Katif, which, added to the fize of the city, alcertains 
its identity. It is neceflary to be particular in this refpedl, becaufe 
the Gerrheans are the firfi: conductors of the caravans upon record ; 
and it is highly probable, that long previous to hiftory they enjoyed 
the profits of this traffic ; for Agatharchides who firlt mentions 
them, compares their riches with !thofe of the Sabeans ; and adds, 
that they brought much wealth into Syria, which was at that time 
fubjeCt to Ptolemy ; and furniffied a variety of articles for the in- 
duftry of the Phenicians. By this we underftand, that they crofled 
the whole peninfula to Petra in Idumea, from which city we know 
that the intercourfe was open with Tyre, Phenicia, and Syria. 
Strabo informs us, that they were the |;eneral carriers of all the 
produce of Arabia, and all the fpices, or aromatics ; but he adds like- 
wife, that Ariftobulus contradicts this, and fays, that they go up the 

Strabo alfo, lib. xvf. p. 766. . Charrae Uz^'-fjnropot 5 ’ UtU u ro tXsot 

had the fame ufe of folTil fait, Plin. xxxi. 7. kxI 't 2 v Apo/iuarixwv, Lib. acyi. 

Hudfon Geog*. Min. Agatharchides, p. 64. p. 7 ^^* Phe Gerrheans are the travelling" 
fXTJTa//jrj/Afyajy Tfxv to 5r*TToy Xoyoy merchants in caravans, and bring the produce 

*At7ix,- Kul the fadors for all the of Arabia, and the fpices of India, 

precious commodities of Afia and Europe. 


U U 


Euphrates 
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Euphrates in boats, to Babylonia and Thapfacus, and from thence 
difperfe their commoditi® in all directions by land. Both thefe 
relations may be true, as applied to different periods, in confequence 
of: the obftrufilions they, might meet with in their courfe, from the 
(Efferent, powers. of? the feveral countries through which they were 
tppafs*^.' 

T%e Gerrb^ns^ we may rtaturally fuppofe, from their fituation 
ip.the.Gulph of* Perfia, and from their proximity to the oppofite 
(X)aih of Perils an4 Karmania, would lie more convenient, and more 
dire^iy in the route of communication with the Eaft, than any 
other tribe^ And, as Agatharcbides fays, that the Mineans and 
Glsrrh^ns both met at Petra as a common centre, we have two 
tpat^^iofa^tbe p^infala, correfpondent to the two forts of com- 
mercte^ wl^h ought naturaliy to pafs in different directions ; for. 
from Gerrba, the produce- of India ; and, through the country of 
the Mineans, the frankincenfe (ff Hadramaut j would regularly lie 
direded to Idumea. 


^ X^I. M I N i A N S. 

The fite*” of the Mineans is not eafy to fix; but by a compa- 
rilbn of different accounts, they were fouth of Hedjaz, north of 
Hadramaut, and to the caftward *” of Sabea ; and they were the 
carriers to aU thefe provinces : their caravans paffed in feventy days 


See Al EdriOi, p. 1351. 

Bochart Phaleg. p. 12 x. places them at 
Camo U Manazoli, fuppofing it to be the Carna 
or Carana of Pliny. Ptolemy . places them 
jnuch farther fouth. Carno ’1 Manaatoli b but 


three ftations fouth of Mecca. Al EdriiB. 

^ Atramitis in Mediterraneo junguntur 
Minaei. Pliny, vi. 28. 

^7 Dionyfius places them oq the coaft, but 
I think Dionydus alone. 

from 
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fioni Hadramaut to Aila, as we learn from Strabo*^’} and Aila is 
but ten miles from Petra. The commodities brought by this caravan 
would be aloes, gold, myrrh, frankincenfe, and other precious gums 
or aromatics ; while thofe from Gerrha would confift of cottons, 
fpices, and the produce of the Eaft. 

As navigation encreafed on the coaft, this mode of intercourfe, 
and its profits, would naturally diminilh. When the Ptolemies fent 
their fleets to Sabea ; when the Greeks, Egyptians, or Romans, 
reached India by the monfoon, the greateft part of what had palfed 
through Arabia would be diverted ihto a new channel ; in the fame 
manner as the difcovery of the Cape of Good Plope ruined the 
commerce of Alexandria. But that fome intercourfe exifted, and 
that fome caravans traverfed Arabia, both in the middle ages, and 
do traverfe it even to this^hour, is a fa£l that cannot be difputed. 

After the conqueft of Perfia by the Mahomedans, a road was 
made acrofs the whole of the peninfula, from Mecca to Kufa : it 
is reported to have been feven hundred miles long, marked out by 
diftances, and provided with caravan ferais, and other accommoda- 
tions for travellers. Into this road fell the route from Bafra, and from 
El Katif or Gerrha. The province of which El Katif is the capital, 
is called Bahrain by A1 Edrifli, from the two iflands of that name 
which- are the principal feat of the Pearl Fifliery. He ipeaks of 
El Katif as a conriderable city in his time 5 anil he gives the routes 

Lib. xvi. p. 768. the time feems in ex- pofts, for 700 miles. See Gibbon, v. 409. 
cefs ; but as the diftance is taken from Hadra- the road made by 01 Madi Khaliph, anno 
maut to Aila, it may not exceed the proper- Hejros 169, the poft goes in eleven days, 
tion of 60 days from Mrnca to Nera, attributed ^Bahrain, in Arabick, fignifics the tw» 

to Gallus, feas. 

From Mecca to Bagdat, according to Tylos margaritis celcberrima. Plin. ti. 

Abilfcda Reilke, p. 15^4. wells, lakes, mile- «8. * > 
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from. It fouth to Sohar, north to Bafra, and weft to Medina *** ; the 
country on the fide towards Bafra is a defert feldom frequented by 
merchants, without villages, and inhabited only by Bedouins. But 
the route to Medina falls into the road that leads from Bafra ; and 
both Bafra and El Katif are at equal diftance, that is, twenty ftations 
from that city, where is the fepulchre of Mahomet. The road from 
Bafra falls into that from Kufa at Maaden Alnocra. I mention 
thefe circumftances, in order to fhew the communications with El 
Katif, or Gerrha, in the middle ages ; becaufe they cannot be dif- 
fimilar from thofe which were open when Gerrha was a centre of 
Oriental commerce ; and the route which led to Medina requires 
only a little tendency to the north, to make it the ancient line of 
int^fcoarfe> between Gerrha ;^d Aila, and from thence through 
Petra*** to Egypt, Tyre,; and the coafts of the Mediterranean. 


XXVIII. ANTIQUITY OF ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

So far as a private opinion Is of weight, I am fully pcrfuaded that 
tbis line of communication with the Eaft is the oldeft in the world : 


older than Mofes or Abraham, 
were carrying fpices into Egypt 

1^, 'Inhere another route foppofed to be 
intimated in Strabo, from Gerrha to Hadra* 
snaut; but the reading, in [lead of is 

TuiCcuoif whidbiy SalmaGus fays, ought to be 
from Gaza to Madramaut forty days. 
If this were fo, it coatradi£fs^ another palTage 
of Strabo, where he fays, the Mineans were 
Ceventy days in going to £kna, which is a Icfs 
dilUncc. It feema higKTy probabfc that the 


' believe that the Idumeans, who 
when they found Jofeph in their 

Gerrheans are meant tn this {dace; fcH*, as 
they were general carriers, it is probable they 
went to Hadramaut as well as in other di- 
regions. 

^ A Bafra ad Mcdinam vlginti flationes 
et haec via coincidit cum extremitate Kufa, 
prope Maaden Alnocra, p. i a i . 

^ Petra was only ten nuks from Aila. 
Bochart Pbaleg. 6B6. 
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way, obtained thefe fpices by this very route. And if it is agree- 
able to analogy and to hiftory that merchant^^ travelled before they 
failed, there is no courfe from India to the Mediterranean where fo 
fmall a fpace of fea muft be traverfed as in this direction. Karmania 
is vilible from Arabia at the ftraits of the Gulph of Perfia ; and in 
the infancy of navigation, the fhorteft palTage would be preferred. 
The interior of Arabia, in all ages, contained Bedouins, whofe pro- 
feflion was robbery; but the different tribes of robbers probably- 
received a caphar inftead of feizing the whole-; as they do to this 
day of the caravans which pafs between Bafra and Aleppo. They 
are likewife not fond of fighting for the whole, v/hen they can 
obtain a tribute for a part ; and neceflity would compel the mer- 
chants of thofe ages, as well as our own, to go in large bodies, and 
provided with arms for their defence. The manners of the Arabs 
have never changed ; and it is reafonable to conclude, that mer- 
chants who have to treat with Arabs have changed as little in their 
precautions. Pliny**’ has preferved the memorial of thefe ufages in 
the fouthern part of the peninfula ; and there is every reafon to 
conclude that they exifled in all ages, before his time, as they do to 
the prefent hour. 

It was to obviate thefe exactions that plans were formed to open 
a communication by fea. The Tyrians, as the principal merchants 
on the Mediterranean, and as the intermediate agents of Oriental 


Ihi decimas Deo, .... regi . . . 

facerdotibus portloncs, fcribifque regum .... 
fed praeter hos, et encodes, fatellitefque & 
liofiriarii [Oftiarii] populaotur. Jam quociin- 
que iter eft, aliubi pro aqua, alhibi pro pa- 
bulo, aut pro manfionibus, variifque portoriis 
pendunt iterumque imperii noftri publi- 

3 


canis penditur . — 1 appeal to every Englifb 
traveller, who has ever pafttd between Bafra! 
and Aleppo, if this is not an cxacl pi(flure 
of the extortions pradlifed upon a caravan ; 
and yet caravans flill pafs, and ftill make a 
profit on their merchandize — the confumcr 
pays for all. 

commerce* 
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•QOfnraerue, either firft conceived the idea, or derived it poflibly from 
the Egyptians, whom we muft fuppofe to have had an intercourfe 
with India whether hiftory records it or not. The firft hiftorical 
account ,we have is, the trade of Ophir. The alliance between 
iP^iram :iaRd Solomon was indifpenfable j for Solomon was mafter of 
aod the Tyrians could eftablifti themfelves at Ezion Geber 
shy his pecmlffion and afiiftance. Solomon furrtifhed the op- 
portunity, arid Hiram the fhips; the profit accruefd to the partner- 
Ihip j and if this voyage were made to Ophir in Arabia, where it Is 
univerfally confeffed there was an Ophir, even by thofe who fearch 
for Ophir in Africa and India j fuch a voyage \vould at leaft obviate 
all the -cxadiioiis attendant upon a communication by land, and place 
Hiram and Solomon in the fame fituation as the Ptolemies ftood, 
beibre a diredl communication was opened between Berenike and 
the coaft of Malabar. 

This rapid Iketch of Oriental Commerce in all ages, as far as it 
can be traced upon hiftorical evidence, is no digreffion, but an 
effential part of the work I have undertaken : my obje(Jl has been, 
not merely to elucidate the Periplfis by a commentary, but tn trace 
the progrefs of difeovery to its fource ; a fubje£t curious and inte- 
refting at leaft, if neither ufeful or lucrative. But to know what 
has paft in remote ages is the purpofe of all hiftory ; and to colle<ft, 
from a variety of fources, fuch intelligence as may enable us to diC- 
tinguUh truth from falfehood, if it has not the dignity of hiftory, 
has at le^ a claim to approbation from thofe who know how to 
appreciate the labour of refearch, and the fidelity of inveftigation. 
Much that has been faid may be controverted in particulars, and yet 
be corred upon the whole. I am not cpnfcious of ajuy preconceived 

fyftem 
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fyftem in my' own mind^ but Have raifed fopeHlni^ure upon the 
foundation of hiftorical fafts : thefe I have nOt'V^arped, in order to 
accommodate them to an- individual opinion j but have foHowe^ 
them wherever they led; I claim little merit but in concentrating 
thefe to a point j and if the fame evidence iHould hot produce th& 
fame conviftion on others, I fhould as readily give way to thofe 
who are poffelTed of foperior information, as I fliould maintain my 
ground againft thofe who are pretenders to/ the fdcnqe*. 


XXIX. C O JT C L IT S I 0‘l5r. 


It is now neceflary to bring this Book to a'ConclufioB, ifTwhicf^ 
the courle of ancient navigation has been traced from the Gulph of 
Aila to the mouth of the Euphrates embracing- the whole fea-' 
coaft of Arabia on its three fides. The author does not appear, front 
the internal evidence of his work, to have perfonally explored thir 
eaftern coaft of the Red Sea, or the weftern thore of the Gulph of' 
Perfiat he feems to have come down the Red Sea from Myo8> 
Hormiis to Okelis ; or perhaps from Leuke Kome, but to have' 
touched little upon the coaft till he came to the Burnt Ifland. On*; 
the fouthern coaft of the peninfula we can trace him, at almoftf 
every ftep, to Fartaque, and to Ras-el-had; but from thrice hef, 
feems, without entering the Gulph of Perfia,- to have ftrctched over* 
with the monfoon, either to ELarmania, or diretft to Scindi, or to? 
the Gulph of Cambay. At thofe points we find him again- entering! 
into thofe minute particulars, which befpeak the defcriptions of an ; 
eye-witnefs ; while, of the parts previous to thefe, he fpeaks ins (o? 


Properly the Tigris. 


tranfient 
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tranfient a manner, as to create a belief that he writes from the 
report of others ; but on this queftion it is not neceflary to decide, 
the reader muft determine for himfelf. On the two coafts of Arabia 
which he has touched but flightly, I have endeavoured to fill up 
the outline which he has Iketched ; and on the third fide, where he 
has entered into detail, I have endeavoured to follow him, ftep by 
ftep, as minutely as I have been able. But if the interior of Arabia 
is a defideratum in Geography, the coaft likewife is far from being 
accurately defined : no (hips from Europe now vifit it for the pur- 
pofe of trade j and thofe which come from India to Mokha or Jidda, 
feldom touch upon the coaft towards the ocean, unlefs to obtain 
provifioiK when in diftrefs^ What information may be obtained 
£ronithe Eaglilh cruizers which have lately been in the Red Sea, 
and were at one time preparing to fortify Perim in the Straits, is 
expected with a great degree of curiofity. Commodore* Blanket, 
who was upon this fervice, was an officer of much feience and great 
experience : he may have ordered furveys upon this coaft, or fome 
eisamination of it, which may clear up feveral of the difficulties 
which remain. In the mean time, I have made ufe of fuch lights 
as are afforded by the papers and journals of the officers of the 
Eaft India Company, and which are colleifted in the work called the 
Oriental Navigator. Thofe who know the abilities and fcience of 
thcfe excellent officers, will think their obfervations might have been 
fufficient for fuch an examination as I had inftituted ; but ancient 
navigators kept much nearer the coaft, and noticed objeds which 
are of fmall importance in the prefent ftate of the fcience. A minute 
particular often forms a charaCtcriftic of a port, a bay, or a fhore, 
which we cannot hope to .find in the- common obfervations of 

modern 
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modern officers, nor elfewhere, unlefs when an adual furvey has 
taken place. In the voyage of Nearchus, as my own knowledge 
increafed, I conftantly found a greater correfpondence in his Journal 
with the adual Rate of the coaft : I have not been * quite fo fortunate 
in the prefent inftance ; nor do I think the author of the Periplus to 
be compared with the Macedonian commander, but ftill he is, as 
Voffius fays, the only ancient author who has given a rational 
account of the countries or coafts he has defcribed ] and in this, if 

we 


ADD! TIO K S. 

• Sir Home Popham’s Chart of the Red 
Sea, which I obtained after the printing of 
this (beet, induces me to lecall this affeition 
in fome degree ; for in that chart a plan of 
the harbour, and a view of the town of Aden, , 
is given, which identifies it to demonftration 
with the place called Arabia Felix in the Pe- 
riplus. It lies,*' fays the author, twelve 
hundred ftadia from the ftraits : it has very 
convenient anchorage, and affords excellent 
** water ; and it is fituated juft at the entrance 
** of the bay, fo as to remain diftindl, and in 
fome meafiire feparated from the country 
** along the fhore.” [Ti 
Now, a reference to Sir H. Popham’s Chart 
prefent s us with a pcninfula, joined to the 
main by a very narrow neck, and adjoining to 
a river, which may afford the fupply of water 
alluded to ; and if Arabia Felix was placed on 
the weftern, inftead of the eaftern point of the 
peninfula, where Aden now ftands, it would 
lie at the very entrance of the bay, as is fpe- 
eified : the difficulty, Irkewife, of approach to 
it from the adjoining coaft, is fufficiently cn- 
fured by the narrownefs of the neck. The 
di fiance from the ftraits is alfo accurate, with- 
in five milc'^. 


CORRECTIONS- 

P, 2jg. note 113. Negra is not Nera, bat 
Najeran. See p. 377. note 118. And, ao- 
cording to the Roman Martyrology, Si- 
Arethas was put to death at that place bjr 
Du naan, a Jew", and king of the Homerites. 

I His cruelty is noticed in the Koran, where he 
I is called the Lord of the Fiery Pits. Elefbaas, 

' the king of Abyffinia, revenged the death of 
^ Arethas, conquered the Homerites, and put 
Dunaan to death. 

P. 293. The Straits of Bab-el- Mandeb arc 
faid to be fix miles wide ; but in Sir H. Pop- 
ham’s Chart they are only two miles. 

P. 290. In the Table for the Coaft of Ara- 
bia, I fee with concern a confiderable differ- 
rence in the latitudes there given, compared 
with thofe of Sir H. Popham^s Chart. I had 
followed the beft authority I knew ofj but 
they muft now be confidered aa relative, and 
not real determinations. 


P. 3U.I 
X X 
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■we are able to purfue his Reps and elucidate his narrative, It Is the 
performance of a fervice as gratifying to the curiofiiy of the Learned, 
as acceptable to the fcience of Geography. 


ADDITIONS. 

P* gtl. Kor6damon is fuppofedto be Ras- 
el'bad) as it is the eafternmoft point of Arabia 
in Ptolemy ; and its form would appear Greek, 
if we could find in that language Kawpo?, or 
Kwpoj, or Kopo?, equivalent to the Latin Corus 
or Caurus ; for then it might be the point 
that terminates, or fuhdues the nvejlerly mon- 
foon, as Gardefan feparates the two monfoons 
on the coaft of Africa ; but Kopo? is not the 
name of a wind in Greek ; neither am I in- 
formed whether Ras-el-had feparates the 
monfoons. 


CORRECTION S. 

P, 31 1, lin. 20. The Bay Sachah'tes, men- 
tioned here, looks as if the author of t^ e Pe- 
riplus had two bays of the fame name, prior 
and ulterior, as Al Edriffi has \ but there is 
no collateral proof of this. 
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INDIA. 

BOOK IV. 

I. hUrodu&lofU — II. Courfe from Oman in Arabia up the Gulph of 
Perfia, or to Karmania. — III. Omana m Karmania. — IV. Courfe 
to the Indus. — V. Scindi, Ivlirinagara., Barharike. — VI. Gutchy 
Guzerat.^ Barugaza.—~N\\. Kingdom of BaHria^ Tagaruy PlithanOy 
Ozent'y Dekan. — VIII, Ariake or Concany the Pirate Coqfiy 
Akabaroosy Oopara or Suparuy Kalliena or Bombay y Semulluy 
Mandagora, Palaipatmaiy Melizeigara, Toparony Turannos-loaSy 
Sefekreienaiy Aigidliy Kaineitaiy Letike, — IX, Limurike or Canaray 
NaoorUy fundisy Nelkunday Ela-Bdkare. — X. Kingdom of PandioUy 
XL HippaluSy and the Mvnfoon, — XII. Balitay Cbmareiy Kolkhiy 
Pearl Fijhery. — XIII. Ceylon. 

I. f 1"'HE produdlions of India, and the Eaftern World, are not 
fought after with greater avidity at the prefent hour, than 
they were by the inhabitants of Europe in the remoteft ages, and 
all the nations which encircled the Mediterranean. Luxury this 
was called by the philofophers and patriots both of Greece and 

X X 2 Rome. 
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Rome. But if every thing that is foreign is luxurious, there could 
be no commerce in the world; and if every thing which is not 
ftri^Hy neceflary for the fupport of life be fuperfluous, third; might 
be fatished without wine, and food digefted without the addition of 
a relifh. ip this view, the moft ordinary accompaniments of the 
table fhould be difcarded ; and fait and pepper fliould be enumerated 
among the gratifications’ of a fenfual appetite. But if both are 
ftimulants, ftill they are no lefs falutary than grateful ; and no 
reafon can be given why fait fhould be confidered as facred at the 
table of the Greeks and Romans, while pepper was condemned as 
the indulgence of a voluptuary ; unlefs that the one was a domeftic 
produce, and the other an exotic. But barbarians were not to be 
eiirkfhed at the expenee of Europe, and the Roman world was not 
to be impove^ifhed for the attainment of Oriental luxuries ; — cer- 
temly not, if the fword could retain as eafily as it acquires ; but the 
wealth acquired by rapine muft of neceffity revert again into the 
channels of commerce; and commerce, whether it tends to the Eaft 
©r to the Weft, will impoverifli every nation which has no native 
induftry to replace its demands. Rationally fpeaking, all commerce 
eonfifts in the exchange of fuperfluities ; and luxuries are as eafily 
introduced by dealing with nations nearer home, as with thofe at a 
diftance. There is as little reafon for declaiming againft the Alex- 
andrians who purchafed pepper in India with the gold of Egypt, as 
the Athenians, who exchanged the filver of Laureum for the 
fair of Sicily or Qrct?. 

Of pepper FiiRj feys, eju* adto ditate tfurie noa fuit fatis . . . et tamen pon- 

pJaciufle mtum fiala placere amari- dere emitur ut aitrum vel argentum. Lib. xii. 

tudme et hanc in Indos peti; qnis ilia primus c. 14.. Hard, 
aperiri cibis voluit, aut cui in appetcada ati- 
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Pliny complains that the Roman world was exhaufted by a drain 
of four hundred thoufand pounds* a-year, required for the purchafe 
of luxuries, equally expenlive as fuperfluous : what would he ha^e 
faid of the expenditure of our fingle ifland, confifting of two mil- 
lions, for the purchafe of tea only in China, without comprehending 
any other of our inveftments in the Eaft ? And yet this, and all the 
other luxuries we import, do not impoverilh us j becaufe we export 
on the one hand as we receive on the other; and, fo far as we are 
the principal carriers between the Eaftern and the Weftern world, 
we Hand in the fame fituation as thofe ancient nations held, which 
were the medium between India and the Roman empire, but with 
an hundred times more trade, more induftry and capital. 

As Providence has varied the temperature of different climates, fo 
has it given to man a prediledtion for fuch things as -are not the 
produce ’ of his native foil. The wildeft tribes of America admit 
traders into their country, and allow them to pafs through it with 
fecurity ; the Scythians'* likewile, according to the ^arlieft teftimony 
of hiftcry, fuffered the merchants of the Euxine to penetrate farther 
on the eaft and north, than we can trace their progrefs by the light 
of modern information. 

In civilized countries, this appetite increales in proportion to our 


^ H. S. quingentlea, near 403^,645/. lib. 
vi. 23. quae apud nos ’centuplicato veneunt, 
40^364, 5CX>/. ; and again, lib. xii. iS. the ba- 
lance again ft Rome for the produce of India, 
Seres, and Arabia, millies ceniena millia fef- 
tertium, 800,000 ^ tanto nobis delici* ct fa- 
ro inae conftant. The prime coft of cargoes in 
India and China is now 3,000,000/- Rcnnell’s 
Mem. Introd. p. 36. 

Tanta mortalibus fuarum rerum fatictas 


eft, er alienarum avfditas. Hin. xii. ig. 

* See the Introdu^ion to the Third 
of Herodotus, as a proof of the courage, in- 
duftry, and abilities,, of the Greek roerclKinis, 
as well as of the extent of ancient difeovery 
towards the north, relative to the Danube, 
the Euxine, the Palus Me6t:is, the Don, and 
the Wolga, illuftrated by the commentary of 
* Reonell, and difplaysd with muc^ fcarning 
and accuracy of inveftigation. 

knowledge,. 
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knowledge, and the opportunity of procuring the variety which we 
covet. The indulgences of the palate are among the firlf ftimulants 
of this emotion ; and fecond to thefe is all that can delight the eye, 
or the mind, by novelty, beauty, variety, intrinfic or imaginary 
value. Excefs of indulgence, avidity of poffeffing, profulion in 
acquiring, and wantonnefs in ufing, this variety of foreign articles, 
are both vicious and luxurious ; but where to fix the limit between 
the ufe and the ahufe, is a queftion more diSicult to determine than 
we arc aware of. Pliny condemns, above meafure, the vanity of 
purchafing pearis and precious ftones for the ornament of the Roman 
women ; while he extols the works of art in fculpture, painting, 
and engraving, with all the enthufiafm of an admirer. But if every 
thing is luxurious that is not neceffary to our exiftence, the orna- 
menting of a houfe is certainly not more ufeful or more rational 
than the decoration of a woman. And if the works of art are a 
I'pecimen' of human abilities, pearls, diamonds, and precious metals, 
are the gift of the Creator; the things theuifclves are indifferent; 
the temperate ’ ufe of them embellifhes life, and it is only the ahufe 
of them which becomes avarice, prodigality, or folly. 

The adVivity produced by the interchange of fuperfluities, is the 
glory of commerce, and the happinefs of man ; but if its merits were 
to be fixed by the ftandard of utility alone, very narrow would be 
the limits within which the defence of it, by its warmeft advocates, 
muft be confined. Ufe we can difeover none in the burning of tin 
foil before an idol in China ; and yet this pradice of a nation at 
one extremity of the world gives bread to thoufands at the other, 

’ 1 he poet iinderflood this better than the color ell, nifi temperato fplendeat ufu. 
philofopher, when he faid, Nullus argento 
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fupports the mariner during a voyage of eleven thoufand miles, and 
procures for Britain, by means of a native metal, what Ihe muft 
otherwifc* have purchafed by an imported one. 

Moral and phiiolophical reafoning, however, upon this queftion, 
has had little weight in determining the general pradlice and habits 
of mankind. The prevailing tafte implanted in our nature has made 
the pepper of Malabar, ai d the cinnamon of Ceylon, articles of 
requeft, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour ; the finer 
fpices of the Moluccas grew equally into favour, in proportion as 
they became known ; and the more modern demand for the tea of 
China, and the fugar of the Eaft or Weft Indies, will never ceafe, 
but with the impoflibility of procuring either of thofe articles, by 
the deftrudtion of all intercourfe between the feveral nations of the 
world. 

It has been ftiewn in the preceding pages, how the precious com- 
modities of the Eaft were procured, from the earlleft periods that 
hiftory can reach ; and no revolutions of empire, either in the an- 
cient or modern world, have ever been able to ftop all the means of 
communication at once : the channels obftruefted in one dire£tion, 
have been opened in another. Tyranny, avarice, and extortion, 
have defeated their own ends : the monopoly of one country, as it 
grew intolerable, was transferred to others that were lefs oppreflive ; 
fluctuating generally between the Red Sea, and the Gulph of Perfia; 
and driven fometimes to the North, by the exadtions common to 
both. Such was the fate alfo of the laft monopoly between Egypt 
and Venice, which, by its enormity, drove the Portuguefc to the 
difeovery of the communication by fea ; and this channel once 
opened, can never be clofed ; the whole world are partakers in the 

3 benefit ; 
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benefit; and Britain has the pre-eminence, only becaufe fhe has the 
greateft induftry, the largeft capital, and the fuperiority of naval 
power. 

It is a political confideration, awfiil to contemplate, and difficult 
to difcufs, but ftill neceffary to keep eonftantly in view, when we 
refleft how deeply all the interefts of our country are concerned in 
the continuance of the pre-eminence we at prefent enjoy. Our 
pofleffions in India are almoft become a part of our cKiftence as a 
nation: to abandon them is impoffible ; to maintain them — a per- 
petual ftruggle with the native powers, and the powers of Europe 
to fupport them. It requires all the vigilance of government, and 
all the vigour of the controuling power, to take care that the natives 
{hould not be difcontented under our empire ; and that the nations 
of Europe Ihould not be outraged by our approach to monopoly. 
Thefe confiderations, however, are totally diftindt from the com- 
merce itfelf, and totally foreign to the objed of the prefent work ; 

I touch them only as they arife, and return with pleafure to the 
humbler office of a commentator on the Periplus. 


II. COURSE FROM OMAN, IN ARABIA, UP THE GULPH OF 
- PERSIA, OR, TO KARMANIA. 

We have now our choice of two courfes; one up the Gulph of 
Perfia to Bahrein and Oboleh, and the other acrofs the open fea 
from Arabia to Karmania ; where we arrive, after a paflage of fix 
days, at the port of Omana. This port manifeftly takes its name 
-from the province of Oman in Arabia, and was doubtlefs a colony 
of Arabs, ellabllfhed on the coaft oppofite to their own, for the 

purpofe 
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purpofe of approaching nearer to Scindi and India, or as an inter- 
mediate port on their voyage outward, and homeward bound. 
Whether the merchant, whofe journal we are examining, ever went 
up the Gulph, or touched at the port of O'mana, is highly pro- 
blematical. If he was there, he has left us but flender particulars 
of the place ; but there are fome circumftances which induce a per- 
fualion, that he pafled- from Arabia, either to the Indus or Barugaza, 
at a fingle ftretch ; for, in the firft place, he has fixed O'mana in 
Perfis, which muft of neceflity be either in Karmania or Gadrofia ; 
and, added to this, his account of Oraia, in the latter province, is 
too obfcure to prove any intimate knowledge of the country. 


III. OMANA IN GADROSIA. 

O'mana we recover a trace of in the Kombana*, or Nommana, 
of Ptolemy, in the province of Gadrofia and in the bay he calls 
Paragon, to the eaftward of Karpella *, or Cape Bombareek. I 
have proved, in the Voyage of Nearchus, and in the former part of 
this work, that the Arabs had vifited this coaft previous to all the 
navigation of the Greeks ; but this O'mana is not mentioned by 
Nearchus, and was therefore a colony eftablilhed between his time 
and the date of the Periplus. Its immediate reprefentative cannot 
be now afcertained ; but its relative fituation may be affigned from 


® Kombana, m the Greek copies; Nom- 
mana, In the Latin. 

’ Pitny makes it a city of Karmania ; Op* 
pidum O manae quod priores celebrem portum 
Cat manias fecere. Lib. vi. 28. Ptolemy does 
the fame 5 but Nearchus commences Karmania 


only at Dagasira. 

* Ptolemy fometimes writes this Karpela, 
which, I think, fignifies the Pierced Moun- 
tain, fuch as Bombareek is. The Latiu text 
is Karpella. 


y Y 
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Ptolemy, between the River Ilkim and Muckfa ; fo that it mvift 
be in Gadrofia, and not many leagues eaft from Cape Jafk. 

There is a regular intercourfe between Barugaza and this port, 
which extends alfo to Oboleh, at the head of the Perfian Gulph. 

- Brafs. 

- Sandal Wood. 

- Wood fquared j perhaps 

’LKvSiX.XtVUVt 

- Horn. 

I Ebony in round flicks. 

Except ebony and fandal wood, there is nothing appropriate in 
this cargo. 

But it is added, that a particular fpecies of veflels called Madarat^ 
were built here for the Arabians, the planking of which was fewed 
together without nails, like thofe already defcribed on the coaft of 
Africa. Veflels of this kind, called Trankies, and Dows, are ftill In 
Tife ; and they were formerly built in Africa or Gadrofia, we may 
conclude, becaufe Arabia furnifhes few materials for the conftrudfion 
of fhips. 

The only import from Kane was Frankincenfe ; while both 
from Oboleh and O'mana great quantities of Pearl were exported, 
but of an inferior fort, to Arabia and Barugaza ; and befides this. 


The imports confift of 
XaXxSu, 

K^parwy, - 
^aXccyycav ^ECevivcoVy 


* That is, the Sarus and Dagaeira, 
tdtyya>Iwyi, ca(3y corrupted from 

** tfnmydit&n is evidently a cwrupf reading. 
Wood of fome fort is meant, but fcfamum is a 
herb. Salmaiius tried to explain it, but left 


it undetermined. ^vxa, are, however, 

mentioned by Cofmas. 

(xaTi^y rZt from eithet* port y 

which I apply to Oboleh and Omana, becaufe 
they were before joined hi tc&Dtm 


ncp(pijpa£^ 
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ITop^opa, - - - - Purple. 

’lf/.txTi(riAoe ivTomos^ - - Cloth of native manufacture. 

OTvocy - - - - Wine. 

^oivi^ TToXuV, - _ _ Dates, in large quantity. 

Xpu<rof, _ _ _ _ Gold. 

^ufiXTXy - _ _ _ Slaves. 

After leaving the diftridl of O mana, the country ” which fucceeds 
belongs to another government 3 and there is a hay which is called 
the Bay of the Terabdi, formed by the coaft trending inwards, ia 
the middle of their territory. 

IV. -COURSE TO THE INDUS. 

This Bay of the Terabdi anfwers to the Paragon of Ptolemy, 
although there is in reality no bay on the coaft. No extent is 
given to that of the Periplus ; but the Paragon of Ptolemy extends 
from Kai^ella to Alambateir, or Guadel. Doubtlefs this is an 
error ariftng out of the form of the coaft upon approaching the 
Gulph of Perfia ; and if we fuppofe the ancient courfe of the paflage 
from Arabia to Karmania to have been made acrofs, without ap- 
proaching the Straits, the apprehenfion of fuch a bay is natural. 
This is the paflage indicated by the Periplus, fix days in extent ; 
and may perhaps have mifled the author, as weM as others, who 
followed the fame courfe. 

In or near this bay, we are informed that there is a river which 
admits velTels, and a fmall port at the mouth of it called Oraia. 

Mna , o/aotaj«, V ftood { and IS, I belie VC, the nominative 

0-lov irtpa?, xai xoXTTOa* TctfdiiccTiiyu : but there is fome corruption of 

Tiv s xxrx /Atrov U; toi xoXTroy the text, or fomething not eaiily und^ftppd. 

Xvfa is cither omitted or under- 

Y Y :i 
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The capital of the diftrift is inland, at the diftancc of feven days 
journey, where the king refides. The country produces plenty of 
corn, wine, rice, and dates; but on the coaft nothing except 
bdellium 

Thefe circumftances happen to coincide with an account given to 
Lieut. Porter, when he was at Chewabad ”, on this coaft ; for a coaft 
without produce he experienced, and the natives told him of a city 
feven days inland, large and walled : if therefore we knew where to fix 
the limits of our author’s bay ofTcrabdi, w^e fhould have fomething 
to direct us to a pofition. The river feems like the Tanka Banca, or 
White River, of the charts; while Oraia bears a refemblance to the 
Oritse of Nearchus; but to thefe it is hardly related, as the journal 
certainly intimates a great extent of the coaft between Oraia and the 
Indus ; while the Oritae of Nearchus are within fifty leagues of that 
river. We find no Oraia in Ptolemy ; and if we are ftill in Ga- 
drofia, there is no place feven days inland which would anfwer to 
the Oraia of our author, but the Phoregh, or Poora, of Arrian. 
But on the whole of this, as we have fo few data to guide us, it is 
fafer to fufpend our judgment than to decide. 

On the coaft which follows, and which may be fuppofed to be 
the tradl between Guadel and the Indus, the defcription accords 
much better with the reality '* ; for we are told, that ” there is a 

vaft 

A gum. See Plia. xli. 9. to tS» KoXn-an Ik tSj ittzToXiJf, virefKspumif, 

” Churbar. Lieut. Porter’s Memoir, p. 8. ri; ZxvSiai, 

io Mr. Dalrymple’i Colkaion. /Sofi*,. This paffage, ill conftraaed 

This defcription anfwers much better as it is, I truft I have rendered faithfully : 
than that of Ptolemy, who has one line of I imagine, exprcffes encircling to a 

coaft from Alarabateir, or Guadel, to the head -vajl extent ; applied to an army, it means, out- 
of the Bay of Kutch. ^ ^ f anting the tvhole ; and k ivaroXS; may be 

‘I Mstk. Twt'Tw T*!* yJia.1, iiSs -ik nnifu SA faid of a bay, the head of which is to the eaftt 

and 
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vaft fweq) of the fhore round the indenture of the bays, which have 
an inclination to the Eaft; and, after palling thefe, a low trafl: of 
country towards the fea, called Scythia, lies on the north of the 
courfe, and which extends to the river Sinthus. 

Thefe bays are evidently meant for thofe that are formed by the 
Capes Poifem, Arraba, and Monze ; and the bay immediately pre- 
ceding Monze has a large fweep, to which, with the afhftance of 
imagination’, we may give a direction to the Eaft, as its inmoft 
curve is fomewhat to the eaft of Cape Monze. It is added, that 
during the courfe from Monze to the Indus, the land is lowi and 
lies to the north of the veflel that is palling to the Eaft. This tradi 
is now called Scindi ; and the Scythia of the Periplus, wherever it 
occurs, is the actual Scindi'® of the Oriental and modern geogra- 
phers. Why the author writes Scythia, and why Ptolemy finds an 
Indo-Scythia in this country, has already been conjectured in the 
Voyage of Nearchus ; where it was obferved, on the authority of 
the Ayeen Acbari, that the country is divided between the Hen- 
dians and Sethians. I am myfelf perfuaded that this diftinCtion is 


and the opening to the wtfl. But if we rend 
tK 'Tr,; aifaroXyir, th.e fenfe will 
not be very different, but the range of the 
coall more difficult to comprehend. 

The diflindfion in Al Edriffi and tlie Ori- 
ental geographers, is Scind a,nd Hind ; tljat 
is, Scindi and Hindoftan, Scindi compre- 
hends the country on both fides the Indus; 
and the Indus itfelf is written Scind or Sind, 
with an S, which is preferved in the Sinthus 
of the Pv riplus — in the Sindi and Sindocanda 
of Ptolemy. The Indus acquires another 
name while it continues a fingle flrcam ; for be- 
tween Moult an and Tatta, it is called Mehran 


Mekran, and hence Kutch Mekran, the coun- 
try on the coaft well of the Mehran ; and from 
Kutch Rem* cl I derives Gadrofia. There is 
like wife another Oriental diftin(fIionj between 
Hind and Sin ; is which Hind means Hindollan, 
and Sin, or Chin, Cochin China : Chin is alfo 
written Cheen; and Ma Cheen, Great Chcen, 
means the country we now c:di China. — I 
ought not to difmifs this note without ob- 
ferving, that the Mehran of Ebn Haukel is 
the Chin. ah, or Akefmes : he is, in this, at 
variance with other Oriental writers ; but his 
authority Hands high. 


original j 
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original j atid that it is the caufe of the error which has been 
adopted by Ptolemy, and other ancient geographers : but if this 
opinion is rejected, I Ihould then fay, that Scythia is a corruption 
of Scynthia, and that Scynthia is as precifely Scindi, as Sinthus is 
she Indus. 


V. SCINDI, MINNAGARA, BARBARIKK. 

I SHALL colledl the feveral particulars relating to Scindi, which 
lie difperfed in other parts of the Journal, to this point ; for it is 
natural to conclude, that from the time of Alexander, and the pub- 
lication of the Voyage of Nearchus, the Greeks had always confi- 
der^^d Fatala as the Port to which they were to direOl: their views, 
ih order to obtain the precious commodities of the Eaft. I have 
every where allowed that, while the mafs of the trade was confined 
between Egypt and Sabea, fingle fiiips, or individual merchants, 
might have reached India from the ports of the Red Sea. It is 
natural alfo to fuppofe, that the fubje£l:s of the Seleucidse were 
directed by the fame inducements,* while the Syrian Monarchy was 
in its vigour, — while it poffefled Sufiana, Perfis, Karmania, and the 
whole eaftern fide of the Gulph of Perfia, and before it was weak- 
ened by the revolt of Parthia, BaQria, and the country at the fources 
of the Indus. The celebrated embaflies likewife of the Syrian 
monarchs to Sandrocottus and Alitrochades, the fovereigns of Hin* 
doftan, probably embraced objects of commerce as well as empire ; 
for thofe who found thcir way to the Ganges, could not be unac- 
quainted with the ' pr ^48 to be derived from the commerce of the 
Indus. 
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The firft '® fhip that coafted roand the penlnfula of Arabia from, 
the Red Sea, or that retraced the fteps of Nearchus back again 
from the Gulph of Perfia, would naturally direft its courfe to Patala 
and the Indus. Here it was known from hiftory that the pro- 
dudlions of the Eaft were to be obtained ; and here the trade, which 
palTed in the earlieft ages between all the countries at the fources of 
the Indus and the coaft of Malabar, muft always have fixed its 
centre. As the Greeks and Romans increafed their knowledge, and 
finally became acquainted with the monfoon, they made their paf- 
fage to India diredl ; but the voyage to the Indus was not yet aban- 
doned in the age of the Periplus, nor probably for feveral ages later. 
Patala our merchant does not mention, but there were evidently 
two marts of importance ftill on this river : one, towards its iffue, 
called Barbarike ; and another, fomewhere in or near the Ifland of 
Behker, higher up, named Minnagara, which correfponded with 
the Sogdi, or Mufikanus, of the Macedonians, and which has been 
replaced by the Behker (Manfoura) or the Loheri of modern Scindi, 
or any one of the capitals occupied by different invaders i n the 
various revolutions of this country. 

Minnagar*”, or Minnagara, perhaps the Binagara of Ptolemy, is 
defcribed as the capital of the country, and the refidence of a love- 
reign, whofe power extended in that age a^ far as Barugaza, or 


Large (hips from the Indus> Patala, Per- 
hs, and Karmania, came to Arabia as cariy as 
the time of Agatharchidcs, and moft probably 
many ages prior, before there was any hiftory 
to report the fa ft. I fuppofe thefe vcffcls to 
have been chiefty navigated by Arabians, bc- 
caufe wc can prove the fettlement of that 
people on the coaft of India from the time that 
hiftory commences. Sec Periplus fupra, p. 36. 


Mmnagar is the fortrefii or city of Min, 
like Bifnagar, Tattanagar, &c. 

Maghmood the Gliaznevide, coming 
down the Indus, made his tiril inroads into 
Guzerat ; and there feems to be a general 
connefticn between this province and Scindi, 
for the language is the fame from Surat to 
Tatta, as wc learn from Paolino, p. 


Guzerat. 
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Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a tribe of Par- 
thians”, divided into two parties; each party as it prevailed, 
chofe a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
oppofite faaion. This fovereign, however, muft have been of con- 
fequence, or the trade of his country very lucrative to the merchant, 
as appears by the prefents neceffary to enfure his protection. Thefe 
Were, 

B«puTiw« apyepw'Mam, - - Plate of very great value. ■ 

Macrty.x - - - - Mufical Inftruments. 

ricifShoi svucs7i Trpcf TrccX7Mx.i'a.Vf Handfome Girls for the Haram. 
'Olvdc - - - The beft Wine. 

- ’iptisT/irpto; aTrXaj TroXuriX'^?, - Plain Cloth, of high price. 

'Mupo» slo^ei/, - - - The fineft Perfumes, or perfumed 

Unguents. 

Thefe articles are all expenhve,^and the beft of their kind. The 
profits upon the trade muft therefore have been great ; but if Pliny’s 
account be true, that every pound laid out in India produced an 

“ BaartXivirc^i S'; ivVo HctpSi;?, cxy#x»; Aghwaus, whofs inroads Into India have been 

IxJ^iAtxmTw, I fhould have been glad to have frequent in all ages. That the government 
interpreted this paffage as relating to the Par- was not Hindoo is manifed ; and any tribe 
thian empire, which was then in its vigour, from the Wfeil might be confounded with Par- 
and might have extended itfelf eaflward to the thians. If we fuppofe them to be Aghwans, 
Indus ; and, by applying aX>.»}Xa? to Hindoos this is a primary conqueft of that nation, ex- 
and Parthians, the expulfion of each, alter- tending from the Indus to Guzerat, very 
nately, from Minnagar, would have refembled fimilar to the inv^hons of Mahmood the 
the fate of Candahar in thefe latter ages. But Ghaznavide, and the prefent Abdollees or 
it would then have been WTitten M tuv HapSiyy, Durrannees. The Belootches, who have in- 
line Parthiansy the Parthian empire; and fcilcd this country from the time of Alexander 

muft be, Parthiam driving to the prefent hour, arc a tribe of Aghwans; 
eul Peuihians^ but the whole of this is fuggefted as a mere 

If the governing power were Parthians, conjecture, 
the diftance is very great for them to arrive Ma<rim in Greece would have a different 

at the Indus ; may we not, by the afliftance fenfe ; but I follow Hudfon ; I think he is 
of imagination, fuppofe them to have been correct, confidering the country. 
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hundred 'at Rome, greater exactions than thefe might eafily be 
fupported. 

The precife fituation of Minnagara it is not eafy to determine ; 
but if it be the Minhavareh of A1 Biruni inferted in De la Ro- 
chette’s Map, I conclude it is alfo the Manhabere of A1 Edriili. 
Al Biruni was a native of the country, and confequently his alitho- 
rity is great ; and it is to be prefumed that De la Rochette follows 
him as a guide, in placing Minhavareh on the Indus, between the 
Ifland of the Behker and the Delta: Al Edriili places his Man- 
habere at two Rations, or fixty miles, from Dabil j and Dabil, he 
adds, is three Rations, or ninety miles, from the mouth of the Indus ; 
that is, it js at the head of the Delta, and Manhabere fixty miles 
higher. But he ^dds, that it is towards the weR, which caufcs 
fome confufion, unlefs he means by this that it is in the Ifland of 
Behker, which he extends likewife to the weR. But* if Al Biruni 
and Al Edrifli can be reconciled, a Minhavareh, fixty miles above 
the Delta, perfedjy with the Minnagara of the Fergus, and 

fuflSciently with the Binn%ara of Ptolepiy ; ' but not with bis Min- 
nagara, for that is in Ouzerat, and he has another in the Bay of 
Bengal. D’Anville “ fuppofes Minnagara to be the fame as Man- 
foura, and Dahil to be at the mouth of the Indus, inRead of being 
at the head of the Delta, where Al Edriffi places it; hpt we^proach 
fo near a conclufion by means of the two Oriental geographers, that 
I think it may be depended on. The journal fays, that the fliips 
lay at Barbarike, which was a port op the middle branch of the 
Indus, near the Tea, and facing- a fmall ifland ; that Minnagar was 
beyond it inland ; and that the whole cargo was carried up to Riat 

So called from the place of his rdldence, Abialfeda in Melch. Theveiiot, p. 9. 

Al Biiun, between Dubul and Manfura.-— ‘ ^ Antiq. de Blnde, J4-' - * 

z z metropolis 
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metropolis by the river. The reprefentative to fupply the place of 
fuch a capital would be the modern Loheri, at the fouihern termina- 
tion of the Ille of Behker, which, a century ago, was a place of 
confiderable commerce, and gave name to the two principal branches 
of the Indus, eaft and weft, as-they divide to embrace the Delta : 
the eaftern is ftyled Bundar- Loheri j and the weftern, Loberi- 
Btfilidar”. ■ :. 

One circumftance moft remarkable is, that the port of Barbarike 
is placed on the middle channel of the feven j and the other fix are 
faid to be too fhallow, or too marfhy, to be navigable. This is 
contrary to the report of Nearchus, and to our modern accounts ; 
for Alexahder navigated the two extreme chahnels, eaft and weft ; 
and they were both navigable within thefe fifty years. Whether 
the government of Minnagar cleared and opened the centre one, can 
only be conjectured; fhips did not go up it, and what water was 
required for the boats that carried up their lading, depends on the 
nature of the veflels which were employed. The Ritchel River, and 
that which iffues at Scindi Bar, may either of them have been navi- 
gable in former times, or in different ages, according to the intereft 
or fituation of the difterent governments which may have prevailed. 
Rennell ** ftill fpeaks of the Ritchel River as the largeft ; and without 
calculating whether it is precifely the central iflue of the feven, here 
Barbarike might be placed, if other circumftances fliould be found 


. Bfltidsr Lon» the Eaftem Channel, is 
called Nnihi Snnkta ia the treaty of Nadir 
Shah. Sec Kearchas, p. 529. 

** The weftem channel^ which conduced 
to Lori-Bondar and Tatta» was the only one 
frequented by the Englifk This is now cither 
aBpra6Ucable, or readmd imfafe for ftrangera 


by the government ; for Tippoo Sultan’s cm- 
b^adors to the AbdoUee Shah did not go up 
the Indus, but landed at Caranchy orCrotebey. 
See his Letters and Orders, in the Afiatick 
Ann. Regitler. 

Memoir> laft ed. p. 180. 


to 
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to correrpond. It is fome proof of the fafl, that Ptolemy baa placed 
his Barbari in the Delt?, convenient for the third and fourth chan- 
nel j but his Barbari docs not anfwer to the Barbarike of the Pe- 
riplus ; it is above his Patala, while the Barbarike of the* Periplus 
is at the mouth of the channel, and clofe to the fea. It ought like- 
wife to be obferved, that this term is not the native name of a port, 
but a Greek epithet implying, the Barbaric Port, the Barbaric 
Country, derived, if the conjedlure may be, allowed, from the mer- 
chants finding here thofe articles which they had formerly purchafed 
at Mofyllon, on the original Berber coaft of Africa, where there 
is a Barbora to this day, and from whence many of the Oriental 
articles^* in the market of Alexandria were called Barbarine and 
Barbarick. 

The 

Xupoc It the drug Rha waa already received In Europe, 

is a mod extraordinary clrcumftancc, which I would not the Rha procured in Scindi be 
am informed of by Mr. A. Hamilton, that called the Rha Barharum ?—! have not fountf 
Barbara haSw^rccifeljT the . feme meaniug in „ this-* drug in Pliny, -but it .to ;be hU 

Sanllcreet, as it has in Greek, Liatin, and Rhacoma, xxvii. 105. very dubioufly deferib- 
Englifh ; all manifcftly deducible from Egypt, ed ;'and I know that Rha Ponticum, and Rha 
A term of reproach fynonimous with forage. , Barbarum, convey now ideas, not confonant to 
• I fubmit the following conjedlure to the this explication ; but dill it may be the true 
natural hidori<ins, without any adertion of its one, originally : the ground for the adoption of 
truth, or fudicient means of afeertaining it : — this opinion is derived from Salmadus. Bayer. 
Rhubarb is written Rha Barharum and Rha obferves, that Rha fignifics a river in thelan-' 
Foniicnm ; and as the bed rhubarb alwaya guage of the natives. < from 

came out of Eadern Tartary, the fird courfe §caliger, Dodt. Ten[iporum^. That Rha the 
by which it would reach Greece would be"^ by plant, derived it« name from Rha the river, 
the Wolga, the Cafpian, and the Euxine. we have certain information in Ammianug 
Now Rlia is the native name of the Wolga ; Marcellinus Huic, Rha vicinus ed amnis ia 
and Rba Ponticum would be the drug that cuj us fupercilm «<?f?j/n/x,*gig nit ur radix 

came by the Rha, and Pont us, into Greece. ' proficiens ad ufus mult ipl ices medelarum. Am* 
But another conveyance of this drug would Mar, p. 390 ; and, becaufe this root was 
be out of Tartary to Cabul, and from Cabul brought out of the Euxine, he confounds the 
down the Ind^s to Scindi, and to this port of Rha with the Don, and fuppofes it the 
Barbari, or Barbarike. If then the name of Palus Mocolis. The -rhubarb into 

Z z 2 India 
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The articles imported at Barbarike are, 


aTrXSf Ixavogy 

- 

Clothing, plain, and in confider- 
able quantity. 

^lf 4 ,ctrt<rfjuog vo&og » TroXvg^ 

- 

Clothing, mixed. 

IloXVfUTCt 


"• 

Cloth, larger in the warp than 
the woof. 

XfV<roXi$opj - 


- 

Topazes. 

Kopa(XX<o> **, - . 

- 

m 

Coral. 

Erupce^, 


- 

Storax. 

A/Sapoff - - 

mm 

- 

Frankincenfe. 

'TaX« cxeviiy 

m 

- 

Glals veflels. 

ApyvpuftuTet, 

- 

- 

Plate. 


mm 

- 

Specie. 

dtPOf V •TFOXUSt 

- 

- 

Wine. 


The Exports ar«i 

Korres, 

- 

- 

Coftus. A fpice. 

SStXXUf — •• 

m 

- 

Bdellium. A gum. 

Aviuopt 

- 


Yellow dye. 

- 

- . 

- 

Spikenard. 

AiQoe tutXXeupoSy •> 

mm 

m 

Emeralds, or green ftones. 


- 

- 

Sapphires. 


- 

- 

Hides from China. 

^OSoym, - - 

- 


Cottons. 


Iiidift in modtern tlmeS) came by the caravan 
which paflcd between Cabul and Caihgar, 
three months journey from a mart called Yar 
ChauD, but ultimately from China. See Finch 
in Purchas» vol. it. p. 4^4* 

VefUs Polymitos. Veftis filt$ verficolori- 
bus contexu* But dubloai. 


At Calicut they took gold and filler 
a]ofie> or clfe rsro/, when the Portuguefe 
came there firft. Cada Mofto, p. 58. Gry- 
naeus. 

^ This is very dubious, and occurs no 
where elfe. 

p 
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'Nvif^a S^pjxoV, - - - Silk Thread. 

'Iv^Kov f^eXoiVy _ - - Indigo, or Indian ink ? 

Such are the different articles of export and import j and the author 
obferves, that in order to reach this port in the proper feafon, the 
fhips fhould leave the harbour of Berenike in Epiphi, or July ; 
adding, that the paflage down the Red Sea is difEcult at fo early a 
period, but that a favourable wind (that is, the monfoon) is more 
eafily obtained after you have paffed the ftraits, and the voyage 
more expeditious This is in harmony with the account of Pliny, 
who informs us, that th6 paffage down the gulph took up thirty 
days ; a long time for a paffage fhort of five hundred miles, and 
which proves, not only the difficulty of the navigation, but the 
unfkilfulnefs of the navigators. Upon approaching the mouths of 
the Indus, the fea is white ; and the fign of land before it is feen, is 
a multitude of fnakes, called Graai, floating on the furface. This 
circumftance, which feemed fabulous to the ancients, and fome of 
the modems, is now known to be a fad: that takes place down the 
whole coaft of Malabar, as well as on the approach to the Indus : it 
is imputed to the rains of the monfoon waffling down thefe ani- 
mals out of the rivers. I fhall here alfo take occafion to do juftice 
to Agatharchides, for condemning his report of a whitenefs in the 
fea off the coaft of Arabia. I am not apt to fuppofe every extra- 
ordinary report falfe, in authors ancient or modern ; and I have 
pleafure in acknowledging the veracity of Agatharchides in this in- 
ftance, on the authority of Corfali ”, Thornton, and Terry ; Coxfali’s 

account. 


AlKTETTitooXO? iTI^OfUTArO^ . • . . 

WTo/aiuTfpoj 0 ttaSs'. *£7r*^afos 18 particularly ap- 
plied to winds : ventus fecundus. "Exsiywy, in 
this paffage, I have omitted, and cannot render. 


Paolino. 

“ You have twenty leagues of white fea 
‘‘ between Socotra and Arabia,'^ Dalrympk’s 
Colle^bon, p. 57. The fea near Socotra 

« k 
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account, indeed, goes rather to confirm the Periplus ; but the evi- 
dence of Thornton and Terry is diredi, “ -that the fea near Socotra 
“ is as white as milk.” We are every day leffening the bulk of the 
marvellous imputed to the ancients ; and as our knowledge of the 
Eaft increafes, it is poflible that the imputation will be altogether 
Removed. 

' From the whole of the particulars colle£ted at the Indus, there Is 
every reafon to believe that the writer of the Periplus was here in 
perfon : the minute circumftances recorded form a ftrong contrail 
with the flight notice of the Gulph of Perfia and the Coaft of Ga- 
drofia ; and the more circumftantial detail refpe£ling Guzerat and 
Cambay, which we are now approaching, is fo, very remarkable, 
fliSt^the defmption could hardly have occurred, unlefs it were de- 
rived ftbih information on the Ipot. 


VI. CUTCH, GUZERAT, BARUGAZA. 


The firll place we are direded to on leaving the Indus, is the 
fiay of Cutch or Kartfch, the Kanthi ** of Ptolemy, the Eirinon of 
the Periplus: it is faid to be unexplored”; a circumftance appro- 


priate to It at the prefent hour 

is as white as milk.” Terry in Purchas, 
voh iii, p. 1467. 

Vjjpioo al India trecento xniglia, I’acque del 
marc moftran come di latte che mi pare effer 
caulato d' al fdndo, per eflervi V arena bianca. 
Andrea CortiU. Usmmiio, tom. u p. 178. 

See PcripIOs, p. 56. . a^d Agatharchides In 
Hudfon, p. 64. . . » 

Cantha is one of the names of Crifna, as 
HuPfand or Lord* There arc ftOl great re* 


; and to have two divifions, the 

mains of Hindoo fuperllitioa in this part of 
India : a pagoda in Kutfen, another at Jaigat, 
and a third at Sumnaut — all Hill confpicuous ; 
and Sumnaut and Jaigat Hill vifited in pil. 
grimage. Mr. A. Hamilton. 

; but an Englifti ofiScer, taken 
prifoncr by the pirates, was carried up it, ac- 
cording to Renncll. The pirates fhould be 
thofe of Goomtee, juft to tlie call of Jaigat. 


greater 
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greater and tbe lefs, both flioal, with violent and continual eddies 
extending far out from the fhore ; fo that veffels are often aground 
before they iee land, or are hurried away by the eddies and loft. 
The fliore begins to curve as foon as you leave the Indus*’ j firft 
towards the eaft, next in a foutherly direction, and, finally, back 
again to the weft ; till it reaches the promontory Barakes, which 
fhuts in feven iflands with its proje(3:ion. This cape reprefents, 
with fufficient exadlnefs, the Jaigat point of our charts, and its 
iflands within, which are at this day the retreat of a piratical tribe, 
vifited by the Englifh within thefe few years *'. 

If a veflel approaches this point, her only chance to efcape, is an 
immediate alteration of her courfe ; for if flie is once well within it, 
it is certain ^eftrudion. The fea rolls in here, a large and heavy 
fwell, with great violence, forming eddies and whirlpools in every 
direction. The foundings likewife vary from deep to flioal, or 
rocky, without warning j fo that if you attempt to anchor, tbe 
cables ar|Sv cut or rubbed by the foulnefs of the bottom. But the 
fign of approaching this bay, is another Ipecies of ferpeiits, floating 
on the water, larger, and of a black colour ; while, thofe that are 
met with at Barugaza, and lower down, are green, with a golden 
hue, and of a fmaller fize. 

From Barakes, and the Bay of Eirinon, the next in fucceflion is 
the Bay of Barugaza, which terminates [fouth-weft} on the boun- 

^ ’Atto the la ft; ft at ion is Barbanke. the pirates are faM to have been driven from 

The text fcems to give the name of Barakes to* Kutfch, between the Indus and the head of 
the coaft as well as tbe cape. D^Anville finds the gulph, and to have fettled on the oppofit^ 
here a traA called Barfeti, the Barafit of A 2 fliorc of Guzerat, fince called Little Kutfeh. 
Biruni, p. 83. They are the Sanganians of our early uavi- 

In 1799. See Indian Reg. 1800, Chro- gators, the Sangadse of Nearchus. 
side, p. 3. The diftri£l is called Goomtec : 

diTj 
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dary of Anake **, the territory of Mambarus, who is fovereign alfo 
of all India Inland, on the north, the diftridl of Barugaza joins 
to Scindi, and is fubje£l to the Parthians of Minnagar ; and the fea- 
coaft, from Scindi towards Guzerat, is called Suraftrene. It pro- 
duces abundance of corn, rice, oil of fefamum, ghee, and cotton 
for ordinary manufafture ; and the cottons of Minnagar are carried 
to Barugaza for exportation. The natives are black, and men . of 
large ftature, and the herds of cattle in the country are numerous. 
Suraftrene ** muft therefore be the Kutfch of our modern charts, the 
capital of which is • Boogebooge ; a tra£t wholly inhofpitable, and 
now never vifited ; fo that we have no opportunity of knowing 
whether it anfwers to the account of the Periplus or not. 

The pa&ge from Barbarike to Barugaza is [not made along fhore 
'“bf the Bay of Earinofn and Barakes, but] ftrait acrofs to the head- 
land of Papika which lies oppofite to the harbour of Barugaza, 
and in the neighbourhood of Aftra Kampra and Trapera. This 

7^; Apwtxti; Suraftrene is not fo abfolutely confined 

Jttxl oXh? IvJixti; fccra. The ID the text to Kutfch, that it may not extend 
.Ijcginsuig of Ariake, marks the diftimSlion; to the coall of Guzerat alfo ; but in allotting 
for Barugaza was fubjeft to Minnagara. Apt- it to Kutfch only^ we unite the account in the 
for ApoCtxij?, is the undoubted correftion Periplus with the geography of Ptolemy ; and 
of Stucklus. Suraftrene ; Mr. Hamilton in- the text itfelf is fo conupt that we are utterly 
terprets it Sri-raftra, the Lord of Profperity, 3t a lofs ; for it fays, the inland part of Scyn- 
Jaggat, tbe World. ' thia touches on Iberia. Iberia is certainly a 

^ All In£a is a large expreffion ; but it falfe reading, but what ought to be fubiiituted 
cannot comprehend more than the northern for it is dubious : Hudfon, or Stuckius, read 
part of the peoinfula of India, in oppofition from Ptolemy ; and Ptolemy has Ilct- 

to Scindi and Guzerat, in that age, under the roXw-n, xotl 11 p. 172 . 

Parthians* Such a king as the Batahara of Orme fays, it fur nifties a good breed of 

A 1 Bdriffi (p. 6z.) would correfpond fuffi- horfes, which implies pafture for other cattle 
ciently; for Balahara fignifics Ain/ of Kings, alfo. Hift. Fragments, notes, p. 107. 
according to his mtei|iretation ; but Mr. A. D’Anville finds here a Soto Papera, for 

Hamilton fays it implies, the Overtbrowr of Afto Papika ; but upon what authority he 
Armui* does not mention, Antiq. del Inde, p. 83. 

cape 
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cape forms the .^eftern^point of the Bay of Barugaza, at the extre- 
mity of which lies the Illand of Baiones and from this point the 
^ coaft runs northerly till it reaches the head of the gulph j there it 
! receives the river’* Mais [and then returns again fouth to Barugaza 
itfelf, and proceeds, in the fame dire£lion, to the main coaft of the, 
peninfula.] It is added, that the paflage from Scynthia to Baiones 
is . three thoufand ftadia, which agrees fufEciently with thc^ a£lual 
didance of about three'hundred miles. 

Among all thefe particulars, there is not a 
which does not accord with the actual nature of the voyage at ifie 
prefent day, from Scindi Bar to Diu Head i for Bai6n8s is Diu ** j 
anti from Diu, the coad runs N.E. to the head of the Gulph of 
Cambay, where we hnd the River Mahi, as the reprefentative of 
Mais. From Mahi the direvSIion of the Ihore is fouth to Baroache, 
the Barugaza of the journal on the Nerbudda, which the Periplus 
calls i’the Lamnaius, and Ptolemy the Namadus ”, ftill wril^n Nar- 
mada in o^fee^indoo books. , The o|h^ part of th%Sieee|iat, 
.which at fird feems to intimate that the bay i's thirty fliiles acrofs. 


Baiones is Diu ; and, if I underftand it 
rightly, this ifland, and the coaft towards 
Jaigat, is the Chefmaerran of Marco Polo ; in 
. his time, all the trade here was in the* hands 
of Arabs. 

TOif Toriro*; fjLsyiroi i 

P^eyofAsyos Ma$f» 

On pent dire ainfi, que ce qu’on acquiert 
de notions par le Pdriple, eft fatisfaifant ct 
' pofitif. D*AnviIIe, Antiq. de I’lnde, p. H6^ , 
^ I conjefture that Diu « the Avi Canaan 
, of AI Edriffi, becaufe he reckons one day and 
a halPs fail from Cambay to Avi Caman, alad 
- two from A,vi Caman to the Indus. 
ate courfts far too long for an Indian 

3 


k 

i 

I 


but the central point feems relative. He 
fptaks magnificently of the trade of Cambay: 
in his time ; and extenfive it contiaued» tiff 
the greater proximity of Surat die open* 
&a attni3ed;the J^df to that 
. Dili ia Idk ©w 18 Pa. 

pika, the cape immrdiatdy weft of Dili. 

Barugaza iightfies the of Wealthy 

from Bart, nuater^ and Gaza, wealthy riebti^ 
freafurej or treafury ; the fame in Sanikreet att 
m Ferftc. Mr. A. Hamilton. 

’ ^ Afiatick Refearches. Is it 
Bhndda ? or Nahr Mahadeo f Tbe |lli^li|.|b 
itin^ed ftream, is called Soane^^&ldlfeti^ ' 

K 'i-s > ’ '*«t' 

A 1 1 fdll 
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will perhaps bear a more favoura'ble conftru£tion, which I I'ubmit- 
to the judgment of the reader ; [‘‘ Upon arriving] at this gulph, 
“ thofe who are bound to Barugaia [keep clear of the land on 
** either fide] and pafs up the open diannel for thirty milesj leaving 
Bai6nes on the left, till it is fcarcely vifibte in the horizon, [their 
courle isj then eaft to the very mouth of the^river that leads 
“ to Bafugfei.”^ - » - 

The paflage into this gulph is narrow, and difficult of accefs 
when you approach it from the fea, leaft you ffiould be carried away 
to the right hand or the left. The left fide is the heft j for on the 
^ght there lies a ft'ripe of fhoal, rough and broken, called Herone, 
peaif the village of K-ammoni ” ; and this fhoal of Herbne, notwith- 
to tvhich fhnds are liable, is uot uridifcoverable 
at the pfefent <lay, or at leaft a reprefentative for it, which wilh 
Sufficiently elucidate the account in the journal. The charts and: 
maps are full of fhoals ; Be la Rochette has one extending from 
Swally to below Daman, and others without it ; and a particular 
Che off Groapnought Point, which feems to be the Jamteir Shoal of 
Sy^nner, correfponding with the fituation required : all of them are 
long, narrow ftripes,. like the Fillet [Ta^/a] of the Pcriplus, caufed 

[Kara] rcy KoA-rov, to wV but may Cgnify Pqfftng through the feay for 50 

Tyiaxotriwv ot w'XftM'TJs a? o*a^E- miles up the channel. 

ffSmeu* If axpo^M) xaToAiw-ovrEv 'ruV Kammoni is fufSciently marked shere on 

^>aToXi^», t« r»fta tJ the, ltde of the Gulph of Cambay, oppofitc to 

KaiTO. mtift be underftood either Diu, to fhew that it cannot be far from the 
jwAw, or ^ : I prefer the ppfition of Surat, or at leaft muft be foutkof 

firft, as ufual h the journal. To wixayo? I Barugaza ; and fo Ptolemy places Kamanes 
^ ia comparifon in his moft diftorted map of this coaft ; and 

of 3 ;^ cottrfe aloag is, yet Major RenncII fays, Cambay appears to be 

forcely appearing, fcarcely viiible ; the Camanes of Ptolemy. Memoir, laft edit, 

aetd not be taken in the ftri£l feafc of crojjingy p. aio. 


apparently 
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appareatly by the rapidity of the tide, which throws up the fand, 
but will not permit it to accumulate in breadth. On the left, op- 
pofite to Kammbnl, near the promontory of Afta Kampra, lies the 
cape called Papika*” : here It is difficult to anchor,, both on accouii.t 
of the current, and becaufe the cables are cut by the foulnefs of the 
bottom. But even when the paflage int^.,the,gulph is fecured, the 
mouth of the Barugaza River is not eafy to hit ; for the coaft is low;, 
and there are no certain marks to, be feen: neither, if U is difco>- 
vered, is it eafy to epter, from the Ihpals ” vyhieh at the inputh. 
For this reafon pilots are appointed by goveruiucpt, with attendants 


in large boats, called Trappaga and Kotumbaj thefe veffels advance 
as far as Suraftrene, or Kutfch, and wait there to pilot the trade up 
to Barugaza. , Their firft fervice, at the entraiice of the gulph, is to 
bring round the fliip’s head, and keep her clear of the ffioals : this 
they do by means of the many hands jhey have on board, and by 
taking the veffel in tow from ftation to ftation, which ftatlons ai^ 

the begiQnia| tb?'dd^ . 

jiEd.anchor as foon as it is fpent .at certain berths .ffiat are cdled 
Bafons ; and thefe bafons ftill retain w'ater after the tide is out, 
all the way to Barugaza. The town itfelf lies thirty miles up the 
river; which fail direds us to Baroache, without a poffibilit^df 
tnidake. „ . f ^ a 

The difficulty of navigating this bay afforas a lufficient reafon 
why Barugaza ffiould be more flourifliing than Cambay, and Surat 


Papika, crtrmnah gmkff barbarous. Mr; ' iiVbuId exptam many particulars hcr^ meit- 

Hamilton. ^ ^ r ' , ; * J U I C* 

57 It was very late that I faw Skioncr's ** .Kw^prvo*, literally, kettles ; from 
Chart, by favour of Mr. Arrowfmith. H»s fbfete ; Hafych. Salm. 'v 

JKIcmoir I have .not fecn^ but: 1 am pfctf^ded, ^ J 

3 A 2 preferable 
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preferable to Barugaza or Baroache ; and yet Cambay was a great 
place of trade when Tavernier was in India. Mr. Hamilton adds^ 
that the people of Cambay were formerly heterodox, or Bhuddifts ; 
ind that Ariake; which correfponds with Kemkem, or Concan, is 
the Country of Believers^ probably ih contraft to the inhabitants of 
Cambay. How wondetlhny does this accord wM\ the rife and 
{uccefs of Sevagec, and the Mahrattas, the reftorers of Braminifm in 
India, and the conquerors of the Mahomedan powers? The native 
fuperftition would naturally furvive in the mountainous regions of 
the peninfula, while the Mahomedans overran the plains of Hin- 
doRan ; and if ^riake does fignify the Country of Believers, it is a 
pfopf^ that this part of the peninfula was,- in the earlieft ages, cele- 
iicaCe^ iar. ife ^attachment to Braminifrnu The Mahratt;a chiefs are 
zhany of thena fifamins j, but when, in power, vre find nothing of 
that meek Ipirit of the Hihdebs fo much' Vauntfd in Europe : they 
have dethroned their fbvereigns ; they are the moft cruel ravagers 
and invaders ; equally greedy of defolation as plunder ; they hav» 
deftroyc4 much, and reftore nothing : in Ihort, they have made it 
a qneftion, wh^her the whole people were not happier under the 
government of the. Mahomedans^ than their own. The houfe of 
Timour was a mild dynafty ; Aurengzebe, indeed, was a tyrant, a 
perfecutor, and a hypocrite ; but Acbar was the father of his co untr y. 
But to return. 

The circumftance of the tides is not peculiar lo this place, though, 
diey arc more violent here than elfewhere ; for almoft all the rivers 
of India are large, and have both the flux and reflux of extraordis- 
nary Rrength, coi^brnnng with the moon, new and full, as well as 
for three days after each, and falling oflf again in the intermediate 

%ace j 



/pace; but at Barugaza this violence is more remarkable, fo that 
without warning you fee the bottom laid bare, and the fides next the 
coaft, where veffels were failing but juft before, left dry- as it were in 
an inftant ; again, upon the accefs of the flood-tide, the whole body 
of the fea is driven in with fuch. violence, that the ftream is impelled 
upwards for a great number of miles, with a force that is irreliftible. 
This makes the navigation very unfafe for thofe that are unac- 
quainted with the guiph, or enter it for the firft time. No anchors 
are a fecurity; for when the vehemence of the^ tide co|n^nces, 
there is no fntermiflion, no retreat : large veflfels cau^t in it are 
hurried away by the impetuofity of the current, and, thrown on 
their fides, or wrecked upon the fhoalsj while the fmaller ones are 
completely overfet*®. Many alfo that have taken refuge in the creeks, 
unlefs they 'have fortunately changed “ their place in due time, 
(which it is very diflBcult to do, on account of the inftantaneous fall 
of the water,) upon the return of the tide are filled with tfie very 
firft hea^M^ fhf|J©l^,aQd funk., ^ut all thefe qircumftaqces ^luted 
concur more d^ecially, if the new ** moon falls in cortjunSibn lyith 
the night tide j for then, if you have been prepared to enter upon 
the firft of the flood, and when the fea appeared perfedly calm, you 


lhall hear, in a nvoment, a rufhing found like the tumult of batH#, 


is a corruption for which nothing- 
occurs* Perhaps •jr^cXi^tyra rn Bia ? 

^ So the Oriental Navigator fays, ** Near 
Oagom the tide runs fo rapidly, tTiat if the 
veffel fhould take the ground ftie muff: overfet 
knmediately, and in all |}robabiHty every foci 
cn board perifh, which often happens throug^i 
the negleil or obftinacy of the pilots. P. 207. 
Another part, near Gogo, is deferibed as very 
dangerous, and environed with rocka and 


AeMo^ces that ram 

miles an hoor. P. 206.. 

** *br af Oodwell reads itspsisy, 

rowed off, rowed through ; which 1 fohow 
** the moon in conjun^on with* 

the tide. But does not occur iq the 

lexicons: may it not be ? Hudfoa 

renders it interluniis, which has llltte td^do^ 
with high Udes. i r 

and 
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and the water driving forward with the utmoft impetuofity, coverb 
the -whole of the bare fhoals in an inftant. 


It wiH immediately appear, that this defcription relates to that 
fort of tide -which is called the Bore arid is common to many 
places in Europe as well as India. On the coaft of Egypt, or in the 
‘Red Sea, the author could have feen nothing that fOfembled it, and 
he dwells upon h, therefore, with more minut^eft than a modem 
obferver would employ ; but from this very caufe it is that we have 
a picture tVhidh qannot deceive us, and a convidion that the author 
•relates what he had himfelf experienced. 

We cpmc next to the enumeration of the countries with which 
■©ai^gaia is conneded, andTts rdative lituation with regard to the 
Ifeat durfound it. Among thefe, on the north-weft, Fic 
'the'lAliftni, Rachooll and 'Rmtharjqgi , names with ‘Which We arfe 
totally unacquainted, as they do nOttbcclr in any other author ;*'‘bx/t 
that they lie towards the north- weft, between Guzerat and Multan 
is manifeft from the fucceeding diftrid of Proklai's, which comprized 
. the clty of Bookephalos, for that we know to be in the Panjeab, 
“He 'then adds, that beyond Proklai's, Hill farther to the north- weft, 
lies the province of Badria, governed by ita own ®* kings. Here- we 
may obferve, that the country between Guzerat and the Indus is to 
this day lefs known than any other part of India: it is a fandy 


** See the defenption of the Bore, called 
'Macai^^ in Fegu, by C«far Frederick. He 
mentkms Nations in that river like thefe ; and 
adds, that the Macarco in Cambay is nothing 
equalto t&ai oF^ego. 'Hackluit/ii. p. 234. 

The Racboofiare the giants of India, as 
I Icam from Mr. A. Hatr^ton^ of Ediiibro*. 

Ba) er^s catalogue of Bac^rian kings enda 
134 years before our era, and therefore he has 


no -king for the age of fhc'^PeripIus. For uVo 
^xo'i^Sa, -Hereby »hov he propofes to read 

Lro / 9 a<nXfwny thoi,- ovraw. And fomc cOfr^tidn 
is wanting ; for Scfclv neither agrees with 
or TcWoiJ. May not the merchant 'dFPer^hts 
have heard of a Badlrian dynrffty, an^ 
it to his own age afur it was extih6f ? Bay^r 
imputes ilie age of the PeHplfts to Aafeliis 
Antoninus. Hill. Bad. p. 98. 


defert. 



defert, affording refuge to tribes of Rajpouts, Hendouans, and 
Afliambetis, called- Jams, who are all without fixed habitations, and 
plunderers like the Arabs. Thefe may correfpond “ witl^ the hordes 
mentioned by the author ; but from Minnagar upwards, to the 
Panjeab and to Ba£lria, we can follow him with more precifion j for 
in thefe parts, he fays, there ftill remain memorials of Alexander 
and his conquefts on the Indus ; fuch as altars, the entrenchments 
of his camps, and ve^y large wells. The laft particular feems evi- 
dently to refer to the wellf ^which AleiS^der opened, in- ifiis tlu'ce- 
days march to the Eaft from the eaftern branch'of, the Indus : they 
were on the route,, to Guzerat ; and the route between the Indus 
and that province is kept open, at this day, only by wells of this 
defcription in the defert. But we arc told afterwards, that Alex- 
ander marched eaft ward from thefe countries to the Ganges**, 
negleding Limurike, and the whole peninfula on the fquth. This 
only proves that our author was a much better merchant thaq 
hiftorjan^-hut he.^eems his error^y the pref^ryatjpniqf^ 
ftance which fell under his own ohfervation j , which, is, that coins 
with the Greek infcriptions of Menander- and Apollodotus, who 
reigned in this country after Alexander, were ftill current in Ba^- 
rugaza. 


^ Hudfon wifhes to cosvert Aratrli into 
Arii^ and Rakliooii into ArachoHi. So far. 
as Aria and Arachofia are connefted with 
Ba^lria, there is reafon in this f bat if there is 
any order obfervcd in arranging thefe tribes, 
they afcead with the lodos, to Moulcan and 


the Panje-ah, "and thence wiih a nortIweHcHy 
dircdioa to 

^ Sacella, Hudfon. 

® It will be readily allowed, that an author 
who could fall into this error, might be mif» 
taken in regard to the kings of Badiria.^ 
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fitl h'.'c 

*Hi>'*^INGD6m of BACTRIA, tAgARA, PLiTHANA, OZENE, 
' DEKAN. 


> is hard to difcover, even by tbe fcrut’mizlng 

be fiearnedh Bayer j but Mebwider intt^uced 


Bafhian feings* j^djwfth a ftioftf:pe<;;t»bar 
- i3ffKn£bk)ji, that he had extended his fovereignty down ^e Indus, 
arid ever the Delta of the Patalene - TChis extraordinary influence 
oftberGreeksi, in thefe diftaat regions, is no more to.be wondered 
at, thar^ the eretSion. of kingdoms by the defcendants of .oflicers of 
^Giri^llE bibani Trmeujr^ pr^^dir Shah ; the heads of a conquering 

.40 divide an empire, as - the fucceflTprsftpf 
.Hhefe Iucee®Br% a^ eag^^.to^^r^yGdt 

%o*!? Ibeif.-tpr-inyipals, la^-bp l^inc^aiaTroln th^ faBailyipfjt^eA^s- 

queror ; thus rofe the kingdom of Baflria, by the revolt of Thw- 
dntusfrom the monarch of Syria, which- maintained itfelf.for near 
oWS twenty years, and confided at one time of,, a 

'ijt|pqfaj^*jpkieai ^fipiika’ to . this, perhaps, was the fpvereignty . of 
..Appllodotjis^ who f^PKt to have had -foipe provinces towards the 
fources of the Indus, .which, in the obfcurity of the Syrian hiftory, 
cannot now be afcertained, and the memorial of which is preferved 
.a^pft ejtclufively in the Periplus. 

tbo coins of tbefe princes Ihonld pafs currerit at Barug^'^j^ 


S^, p. 4.7i. Bajer.Hift. Ba&Iai), 

P-^O- , ,'5 \y' 

Paolmo tnat P. Pavoni, a 

miflionary in Mjjfpre, fbun^ a jCo^ of Cku- 
dlus ia the liver Gaven. P. ^J^,^’* 


Renaudot’s Arab, p. 15. menti«>|is)i'X^t. 
arian drachm, which w'eighs halj^ dfain more 
than the Arabian drachm., hut th>a i%nota 
foreign, but a domeflic coin j. it bears 
of the prince. * y 


is 
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li? no more uncommon ’* than that the Venetian fequln and Im- 
perial dollar, fhould be at this day current in Arabia, or that the 
Spanifh piaftre fiiould pafs in every port of India and the Eaft ; that 
is, round the world from Mexico to Manila, and in forae inftances, 
perhaps, from Manila to Mexico again. A fail ftill more worthy 
of notice is not to be omitted, as it is an obfervatron appropriate to 
a merchant ; which is, that the denarius, either gold or Tilver, was 
exchanged with advantage agaiaft the Ipecie of the country. This 
is in correfpo'ndence with the teftimony of Cofmas, almoft five 
hundred years later; who takes occafion, at Ceylon, to mention, 
that the Roman money was received, and trade carried on by means 
®f it, to the utmoft extremity of the world, no nation having a 
[ftandard of] coin pure enough to compare with the Roman. And 
k is a truth {as I learn from Clark on Coins), that the Byzantine 
ftandard was not only the pureft, but moft permanent, of any in the 
world. 

Before we can proceed to the commerce of .Bar^gaza, we have 
ether relative fituations fO confider, as Ozene on the Eaft, and 
Plithana, and Tagara, on the fouth-eaft. Thefe Lieut. Wilford has 
concluded to be Ougein, Pultanah, and Deoghir. There is every 
reason to adopt his condufions ; and if, after the Iweraf circnin- 

’’ Niebuhr fays, voL i. p. 157. that Gr(?ck, 1 io not wiih to dqirlfc ctther B^yrr, or 
Per£an, and Roman coins are iilll current ift Robertfon, or Maurice, of the honour of thefe 
Curdiflan ; and Nicolas di Conti Ramoiio, obfervatioos, previous to the prefent publlca^ 
tom. ii. p. 286. mentions the Venetian ducat tion ; but they could not be omitted here, as 
as current in India in 1440, that is almoft 60 forming part of my plan ; and { had obtained 
yean? before the Portoguefe reached India. my information previous to confuhiiig*aiiy of 
On the coaft of Malabar, vromen appear their woHcs. An author, in the lej^.^rafe, 
at this day ornamented with fcquins, coins of taia nothing by fuch an alTertioti i he 'deforces 
Portugal, and EngUfe guineas,' by way of nothing but what the reader pterfea to alliSw 
necklace. Moorc\s Narrative, p. 293. him. Sec Ba} €r, Hift. ®adh p. tC$- 

3 B ftances 
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ftaiicfea already enumerated, we have caufe to think highly of the 
information of our author, we fhali be difpofed, after tracing thefe 
feveral connections, to allow that there is no'fpecimen of ancient 
geography .fo completely' fatisfa3x>ry, or fo confonant to truth, as 
the porticttmotv under contemplation. 

Towards the eaft of Barugaza lies Ozfeie, which was formerly 
the oapiCat of ' the country. • What arc ive to uuderftand by this, 
hilt ’that the Parthians, who were now mafters of Miatjagari: anth 
poffefled of Guzerat, had driven the native Hindoos out of -power, 
and’ feized upon the government of thefe provinces themfelves T 
And whdt do we fee in this, but the prototype of the Mahomedani 
ttfurp^dns. Which ih^ve been too faithfully copied by European 
? ‘ lia!ii%iiccfe^^!ace we now: ctecupy as mafters of Surat, Ba- 
roache, and Catnbl^,f at the, prcfent hour. When the Eiwopeans 
6rft reached India, Surat was the prlhcipaHeat of commerce on the 
north, as Calicut was on the fouth j and the merchants of Guzerat 


were the richeft and moft aCtive traders in India. Surat is not more 


than ffiarty Qr\fifty miles from Baroachc, ,{md Baroache/* is the Ba- 
rngaza of, ihe. Peripl^ ,In j^e age of th^t WMk, the merchants of 


this etmntry' were,-. not fefs vigoroufly. cng^ed in their pnrfuitsi 
they traded to Arabia .for gums and ioje^afe, to the coaft of Africa 
for gold, and probably to Malabar and Ceylon for pepper and cin- 


nathon. If I could find any thing in hiftory to countenance the 
idearf the Hiadoos” being feamea'® in .any age, I ihould pl^e* 


Al fidiifi cdhit Beruts ; the 

EngKfli now cattit Broefcc ,SM»bo writes Bar- 
gofa. D’AnvaU, Geo.A^. p.,M. Bmihia 
is dubious i for the BargooB qf,the;Periplu» 
are on the other fide of the peniafola. ’ 

!? ehc bee vino noa fi receve per 


tellHiiauio, ne rpieilo che navig% jer, mare- 
perche dicono die chi nariga per raaic-i deP- 
perato. hforco Polo, lib. iiL c. so- p. 54.^ 
This relates to the Hindoos of Coromaqdd.- 
Sir William Jones has fuj^fed, tiiot,; 
from Bottomry being mentioned in the laws 


of 
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tirein m-this prorlnce.- But as Barthdma Informs us^ that in his 
time the Hindoos at Calicut ” left all na^ngation to the Mahometans, 
lia it lliould feem that the prohibitions of their religion had been 
uniform from all ages. Pliny fpeaks as ftrongly of the Arabs on 
the coaft of Ceylon ; and Arabs there inuft have been at Barggaza 
for the fame purpofe, unlefs it Ihould be difcovered that there was 
fome call, of a degraded forty that fupplied their place, Filhertnen 
there arcy but diey can- cook- aiwl eat their food ^n-lhore j and even 
filhermen are! an abomination iii-.Malabkrv »Merchant^ hip^eycr, 
may grow rich at home, while other nations are their carriers j ahd 
that the grcatefl: trade of India was in. that age fined jn Guzerat, is 
evidenty not cadyt from the enumeration of articles at this port, but 
from the general importance it bears in the mind of the author, and' 
the circumfiantial detail of all that is conneiled with It. 

The connedion with Ougein and the mention that .this place 
was once the feat of government, is in perfed conformity with 

of RIeiti , Ikfk lieen riavii- 

galoirs nt.the age of that work. Now, that- apud pi rii.’ An 4 Oiritc^s ac- 

fhips of Hindoos went to fea, and that a pro- count of the ffett'd near Bonibay, one party^ 
portionate intered for the hazard of the fea were Siddecs, or Abyflfiuians, and the other 
was to be paid on money borrowed, mufl: be Arabs chiefly. . Angria was a Hindoo, as welf 
true; but it remains to be proved that the^ as Sevagee ; but his fleets were full of Arabs, 
fcamen were Hindoos. And his end^vour and fo t>f his prcdeceflbhs; 

to prove that they u£ed the fea in former ages^ the* tttliik ihadcf'on arn India ^fbip eSrHed the 
proves that it is- contrary to their prindplfea Prc^efltj 'Ornie| p;’ rft. — The 

and pi^fce In later times. It is only within Arabs fii^^gators im the world for 

thefe very few years that the Engliflx have" the^India^ feas. ' 3 ir John Chardin, in Re- 
been able to carry their fepoys by fea ; and in naudot, pV 147. 

doing this, there foems to have been employed When the fortoguefe came to lodia^ 

money, difcipline,- wjd a variety of fid^ions tO’ the Arabians tranfa£ted all the trade of 
{alve their confeiencci ' Eaft.^ Renaudot, p. ?73* ' 

In urbe Cale^nt qni fdola collitit [H^n- See Hunter’s journey” i coni' 

doosj non fulcant maria, id munus Mahume- Ougein. India Annual Regifler i 
taniB delegatur. Qjiorum numcrus iri civi- p. 279, ' 

3 B 2 ’ " modern 
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r^odefn< ^a|onnatipja j, for Ougein '*> as it is at prefent to^' 

and the capital of his jaghire, fo was it, frpm the earliefl: 
ages, tlie propereft fituation for a metropolis, as being in the centre 
of thofe, tribes of .Hindoos which have been lefs“ intermixed with 
fore|gtiersj^.aod,,lefs AjbjeS, to invaders, than the other tribes of 
Hmdoftan. Its pre-eminence; .;tad. ynport^O are ftjlt fertbpr proved 
W its^l^aviqg„b^o, continuing,, the fkft meridiaa*^ of the 

Hindoos, which appears from accurate Englifh obfervations to be in 
long. 75“ o"*^ from Greenwich, and its latitude 23° ii' 12". 

The ruins cf the ancient Ozepe are ftill difcoverabie, at a mile difi- 
tance from Oogpn,; and coins and bricks are ftill dug up there, at 
the depth of fifteen feet or more. Pliny makes no dired mention 
hi^ inj^qtfdly only, as denoting a fpecies of the fpike- 


’'^X'Pntten "^jjiytni, l&jjein. 0’'AaTiUe, 

^ pk 95^ 

Himtcr. . 

The revolt of S^evajee, the founder of the 
Msurhatta power, was in the time of Arung* 
zebci^ Titpour was in its 

Thdf^ Hindoos of the 
aadthoi^h. 

the Rana of Ougelo* who was the principal 
of the Hindoos of Agimer^, had been Tub* 
dued by Acbar, the imeriar wn fo difficult 
of acccis, that there had always remained 
tribes in the mountains who were independent, 
ScYajcc (or, as he is otherwife called. Bon* 
foola} firR reduced the mountaineers of the 
Dckatt'kIifo drdtiPi tkd formed them b]r dlfcl* 
plinc till he fet the Mogul power at defiance : 
hej4^Atf€^SnM«^»)^cdly, ipread his in- 
fide, atullei^d conU&utkma 
to a vaft amounu He died pofiefied of a 
fovereignty, which grew up during Uie decline 
of the empire uaderjhisfuccefiors’of Aorung* 


aebe, and has^ become the greatell ^indoo^ 
pow^^fittcc tfe firR i^viffibn of th<^ 'Maho^ 
medans. 

See Afiat. Refearclies, Lond. cd. 
p. 194. and India Regiller i8co> 292. Mifcelv. 
longitude determined by eleven obfervations- 
of Jupiter’s Satellites; latitude, by eight. — 
Another firfi meridiaa was at Lanca, or Cey^ 
Ion. Paolino> p* 309* 

Jeffing, or Jaya Sinha, foubadahr of 
Meliva, in 1693 confiru^ed obfervatories at 
Ougein, Dehh, Benares, and Matra. Sir 
Rob, Barker deferibes the obfervatory at Ou- 
gein, and found the latitude to be 23° 10' 24", 
which the native obfervers made 23^ 10', fo- 
conds they do not notice; but it appears 
likewife that they had inilruments and 
from Europe. Mr, Hnnter doubts the anti* 
quity of Hindoo aftronottty, and informs us*, 
that when he was at Ougein, Jeffing’s obfer* 
vatory was turned into a foundery for cannon^ 
Afiatic Rcfcarchcs, v. p. 196. Xlond. cd^, 

nard ; 


I 
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nard j Pfotemy calls it the capital ^ *naftanihi, and his rbyi^ 
refidence : -he places it oii the Namadus, or Nerbudda,' which is the 
river of Barugaza; which rivef is faid to rife out of the fanie 
lake as the Saone, and which takes an eaftern direflion ; fo that the 
courfe of the two rivers into the fea, eaft and weft, turn what Is 

called the peninfula of India into an ifiand. • ' 

D Anville'* confiders Ougein as the refidence of Porps, who feni' 
an einbafty to Auguftus. The ‘rajah is called Rhana, arid pretends 
to be defeended from Porus, who Was defeafed By AleitjbSfer.",' 
Fabulous* accounts of Alexander are as cnrreiit in the Ealt,‘ as in 
Europe; and for the fake of proving the antiqOity of his fariilly, a 
prince might hare the vanity to think it an honour that his anceftor 
was defeated and conquered. But Porus fignifies a chief or fove- 
reign : it may have been an appellative, as well as a proper name ; 
and the fovereign of Agimere, if his influence extended over Gru- 
zerat in the age of Auguftus, might have had commercial*® tri^- 
adlons to regulate with the Roman empire. . , ■ ,t ; 

From Ozene every fort of commodity Is brought down to Baru> 
gaza, which can contribute to the fupply*' of the country, and 
many articles for foreign trade **, comprehending 
- - - Onyx ftones. 

Mvf^t'vTiy - - _ _ Porcelari& ... ; • ’ ’ 

IlivS.QiBg h^tKce]^ - - - Fine muflins. 

MoXo^imiy - - Mullins of the colour of mallows. 


*• Major Rennell, in hisRrft map, placed it 
OB a ftream that ran into the Nerbudda ; in 
hia corredled map, it is on a branch of the 
.Sipareh, which joins the Chumbal, and falls 
snto the Jmnna. 

de PInde, p, pj. 


^ Thi| u upon the fuppofitioDj that the 
130 Ibips which Strabo iaw at Beremke ' 
ally reached India. . ? 

xifi. for > 


^iKciyov 
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'ixxvov ^v^xi’cu i^oviovy — - A large quantity Ot <^icli\iary 

cottons. 

And many -articles that pnly pafs. through Ozene to the coaft, froin, 
the country farther inland as from the Panj-ab 
- ■» 

KoiTU^n^i'vri ® , 

HaTfoTToiTiiyrif 
’R«CaX/7^, - 

KoVo?, 

Ji^tKKOiy - - 

The Imports at Barugaza are 
O»of, - - - Wine. 

ixaXtjtos TT^'^jiivuSf - Italian wine, in preference to all 

other. 


Aoio^izyivog^ 



Laodicean wine. Syrian'. , 

AfCi'Gt^COCy 

- 

- 

Arabian. ^^rCy Palm, or Toddy ? 

XccXTCOCy - 

- 

- 

Brafs. 

Ka(r(riTefogy 

- 

- 

Tin. 

MoXvS^oCy - 

- 

- 

Lead. 

KepaXX/oi/j 

- 

- ' 

Coral. 

XpiftroXiS'or, 

- 

- 

Topazes. 

^Sl^ana-fjLogy 

- 

• 

Cloth. 

UTrXigy 

- 

- 

plain. 

' videg iruvToiogy 

- 

mixed, of all forts. 

UoXvfj^trou ^vxi 


Variegated faflies, half a yard wide. 

ripOXXOAC. 

^ I imagine all tlicfe to be different fpccica 
of Nard, taking their name from the places 
from which they come. And if a conjecture 
may be hllovved, is from Kabul, a 

mart through which it might regularly pafs 
out of Tartary, or Thibet, its proper foil. 
A1 Edrilli ufes the term Myrohalanos Kalolinoty 
for the Myrobalans of Kabul, p. 66* 


:1 


^spikenard, of different forts. 

-J . 

- Kodas. 

- Bdellium. A gum. 
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Xxupcc^j * “■ Stor^x# 

MeXtXcoTov, - _ - Sweet lotus. 

’'TsXog - - - White glafs. 

Zav^xfxxyi, - - - Ore of Cinfiabar. 

XTTif^i, - - - - Stibium for tinging the eyes. 

Mupov ss fixfVTifioy, - - Ordinary perfumes, or unguentsy 

ifiJ'e TToXij _ - - and in no great quantity. 

Befides fpecie, upon which there was a profit, and the prefents that 
went up to the king at Minnagar, as mentioned before. It is not 
evident why thefe prefents were not rather landed at Barbdrike, 
which was the direfl port for Minnagar, than at Barugfea ; but our 
author lays, that the king of Minnagar was fovereign of Barugaza 
alfo. Perhaps, by their being mentioned here, they went only to 
the viceroy or foubah of the province. The expreflion in the text 
is dubious ; but the context feems to imply, that from the country 
to which thefe prefents went up, there came down in return, 
diflirtfi: from the exports of Barugaza, 

NapJ'of, - - _ - Spikenard, 

Kcctc;, - - - - Koftus. 

B^sXXx, - - - - Bdellium. 

’EXe(pxc, - - - - Ivory. 

^Ovv^ivvj Xi^tXy - - - Onyx ftone. 

Sptupra, - - - - Myrrh. 

Aukiov, - Box thorn. 

’Odovwp <7rxvTo7ovy - - Cotton of all forts. 

■ Silk. 

j. ■ ' vt'. 

!" t; kbt' m'sxeufb'c Had revolted, and fet up a king of its'ou n. 

Ai that llrnc 
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MoXo;(j»vei', - - - « Mallow-coloured cotton. 

Nv/xa, - - - . Silk thread. 

n«7rep; ptaxpoV, - - - Long pepper. 

And other articles from the ports in the neighbourhood. Several 
of thefe are the lame as thofe that were fpecified as procurable at 
Barugaza, and confequently we can .fee no reafon for the recapitu- 
lation, except the different means of obtaining them from a different 
part of the country. Such, however, are the commodities in general 
derived from the North and from the Eaft, and fuch was the im- 
portance of the commerce of this place in the time of Pliny. Zizerls 
and Muziris, farther to the fouth, feem to have been the more par- 
ticular objedl of the voyage by the monfoon, acrofs the fea from 
Arabia to India direft j but in our author’s age, though he mentions 
Muurts, it is tranfiently, in comparifon with Barugaza and Nel- 
kunda ; thefe feem to have been his grand na^s. And for Barugaza, 
he fays, the fleets left Egypt in the month of Epiphi, or July. 

He ftill perfifts farther in the execution of the fame defign ; for, 
after ftating what was obtained from the Panj-ab and Ozene, he pro- 
ceeds next to the fouth, in order to fhew what was the connedlion 
between Barugaza and the Dekan. This is, if the boaft may be 
allowed, the peculiar pre-eminence of the work : it belongs to this 
author alone,' as far as I have difcovered, to give the true diredion 
of this weftern coaft of the peninfula, and to ftate, in dired terms. 
Its tendency to the fouth, while Ptolemy ftretches out the whole 
angle to a ftraight line, and places the Gulph of Cambay almoff in 
the fame latitude as Cape Comorin. 

But the declaration of the Periplus is this : — From Barugaza, the 
coaft immediately adjoining which ran up north [to the river Mais, 


or 
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or Mahi], rtow ftretches direSlj^to the fcmtb ; the cou-ntry is there- 
fore called Dakina- hades becaufe Dakhan," in the laHguage of 
the natives, fignifies South. Of this country [which ^ -cklled 
Da khan] that part which lies inland, eaft of Baruga^, : cSinpiiies 
a great fpace of wild and defert country, 'and large rnounissin^, in 
which are found leopards, tigers, elephants, vaft ferpents, hyeols, 
and baboons®’ of various forts. [But in the inhabited parts] 'th€fe 
are alio a great variety of different »«ions, :and# exceedingly popti- 
lous, quite acrofs the penrafula fo 

the territory of Dakhihabacf there -ate twa eaqKwhi^' » 


more [larticnlaf tinpoftarice ; for at the diftafice’nfU#enty days fonth 
‘ tiotn Bafugazalies ®’ Pllthana, and ten days eaft Of Plithana is found 
Tagara, which is the largeft city in the Country. The commodities 
from thefe two Cities are brought down, through roads of great 
difficulty, by land-carriage, to Barugaza ; that is, froth Plithatia,-^a 


great quantity of onyx ftone ; and fk>hi ^inaDrctiitee^' 

Dajcm-abad, city oftlic Sqtith. Dakhmi- 
wIS, foutHern region. Bayer. — Dacfhina. 




Paolina. 

Inter Simlas, efTerat’or Cynocephalls na- 
tura, ficut Satyris; PHny, lib.' viil, c. 54. 
c. 80. Hardouln, See the authors he cites. 
Ariftot. fib. u.* de Natura Anim. c. 13V Pal- 
^ &c. 


matfow-^dweK^Vhere is nothing 
more fingular m this than in Surats, 

which at this day have a conftant fale on the 
oppofite coafl of Africa, in Abyflinia, and in 
the ports of the Red Sea. Paolino iiitefprets 
^oX 6 x.^v», chintz : tele finiflime dipinti et r|qha- 
mertte. P. 9^. Fine edttons are 

^ Ta.mxs^ rm aw^v^, which is nonfenfe; Tigris j a na^SiC which they ^ad in , common 
iu^n ^intf lStUcfeius very {iropifrly^ttad- 


and Hu^n^^Ind^tUcfeius very {itopifrly^ttad- ertidee 

1 : ; .j:; cither made |)r to v be. purchafad thtce, 

^ There is ev^ently an omiflion In the text; gee Marco Polo, lib. i. c. 6 . tutti li panni 
* for tvvo eki^ tref^Sf the Context,' aJnd oiily ohh" d^,ok> $c di'^a che fi chiamana MoOuJiaL fi 
of thefe is named. It appears that a p^t .^layo^^no in MoxuL NotwItKftanding.thi&iwh 
of the fentence^ and not the name oiily^ is auttiorJty, t am fometimes inclined id riitA, 
wanringv ^ ^ tliit is the origin of or 

, ^-'T 4 ic, cottons jher^ya^ 4 ^po^o;)^*y?e^ >01011108; though I have no^lnng to> Jbgpd on 

WHfordTay 5, a re tho fe-d y ed *dl^a wfeit ilfi^u b the "ptO^iirtity 


3 c 
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in abundance, and all forts of muflins, with a variety of other native 
produflionS which are not fpecified. 

It is manifeft, that of thefe two cities, Deoghir is Tagara, and 
Plithana is Pultanch 5 that the difficult roads are the Ghauts ” ; and 
the mountains, that chain which runs parallel with the coaft the 
whole length of the peninfula, from Guzerat to Cape Comorin. 
Tlie country alfo between Guzerat and the Ganges does coiitain the 
defcrts fpecified, not only in the vafi: trafL called Berar, but in many 
odber parts of the extenfive territories occupied by the Mahrattas, 
The animals likewife are appropriate, and the whole is fuch a pic- 
ture as no ancient geographer fupplies in fo diftant a quarter of 
the world j fo accurate, that it is hardly fu^)afl'ed by Strabo, in his 
iof^thk countries of Europe. 

Deoghir** was the feat of a Hindoo governnieHt as late as 1293, 
when it was taken by Feroze II. and is now a ruin near Elore, within 
four cofles of Aurungabad, on the River Godavery. It was the ca- 
pital of the province of Doulatabad ; and the centrical fituation of 
thefe three cities, afforded a convenient pofitioa to the Patan empe- 
r^, as^well as Aurengzebe **, from whence, they might propagate 
their conquefts in theDekhan. But the fubterraneous excavations 

at 


The Ghauts are literally the paffes from 
the country, over the mountains, into the 
region ; but are generally ufed fer the 
mountains tbemfelves. 

kcancH has another Deogur upon the 
Tapti, p* 237* and Ptolemy has a Tiagura, 
as well as a T%ara. His Tiagura, indeed, is 
on the Nerbud'ia; but it k doubtlcfs Deogur, 
near Nagpeor. Rcnneli, Mem. p, 213, 

» Aurungzebe ’W ufually at Amednagur, 
Otoc, 


See the wanders of thefe ruins difplayed 
in the magnificent and highly-curious Work of 
Daniel, from the drawings of Wales. There 
is an apparent damp of antiquity upon thefe 
excavations, fuperidr to thofe of Elephanta, 
Mabalipoorain, 5:c. for there are fewer figures 
difiorted with a multiplicity of arms and heads, ^ 
there is a grace almoll Grecian in fcveral of 
the deities, and throughout, much lefs of the 
grotefque barbarifm and obfeenity than are 
found in ihe more recent ftrudures of their 

fuperftition. 
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at Elo_re'“, and the pagodas there, extending* over a tra£t of two 
leagues at 'the prefent hour, imply an antiquity now ioexplorabIe» 
and preferve the veftiges of a fuperftition coeval with the reipotell 
era of Braminifm. Thefe remains qualify the fpot for the fitp of 
Tagara as early as the account in the Periplus j and it is manifefi: 
that the author fpeaks of it as a capital of a province, or a kingdom 
at that time exifting, and the centre of the commerce from the in- 
terior. ... 

Lieut. Wilford has a differtation on thift cMfr. wferted. .m 
firft volume of the Afiatick Relearches, in whic)! Le makes the 
dlftances from Baroach agree with thofe of the .Periplus, by reckoiq^ 
ing eleven miles as a. day’s journey for a loaded cart in that country; 
but twenty days foiith to Pultanah and tea days eaft from Pul- 
tanah to Deoghir, is more than I can find by the fcale of any map 
which has fallen under my infpeition ; neither do I find Pultanah 
mentioned in the maps ot d’Anville, Rennell, or de la Rochette. 
Great allowances, however, are to be made for t^e windii^ pf. ^e 
roads, and the difficnlties of the intervening, ; while the ruins 

of Elore, on the adual fite of Deoghir with the point of the 


fuperftition. The wealth, the power, and the 
labour, requifite to form thefe excavations, 
equal, if not furpafs, all that muft have been 
employed, in the edifices of Egypt. 

Eipre has been vifited by Thevenot and 
Auquetil du Perron. 

Deo-Ghur, the Hill of the Gods. A. 
Hamilton. 

As a commentator on the Periplus, many 
thanks are due from me to Eieut. WQford; 
and with the whole of his luftoricai deductions 
I perfectly agree. Bat his tranflation of 
ytTot.i is refined, rather than 

correti : goods do’wri to Baroach, or 

o 


tarried tip to Tagara, is a phrafe as familiar ia 
Greek as in Englifh ; and avo^lsa, with- 

out being a tranflation of Bala Ghauts,’* fuBy 
identifies the difficulties of the rbada through 
the 

far as I can difeover, but awlsj only ; and if 
k did, to bring carnages do'wa an ofient muft 
be a folecifm. 

P. 369. Lond. ed. 

Lieuc. Wilford reckons 217 miles from 
Baroach to Pultanah on the Godavery* 

D’Anvflle has placed T%ara at Satara, 
in the Mahratta country. Antiq. de Pliide, 
p. 108. * 

2 compafs 
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fouth-eaft from Barugaza, give a probability to the whole 
which is irrefiftiblp. 

^ It were to be wiftied that other Gentlemen, employed in the Eaft, 
would apply their local knowledge to the removal of thefe obfcU’ 
rities, as effectually as this meritorious officer has done in the prefent 
inftance. Obfervations on the fpot, confirmed by evidences peculiar 
to the country, form the true ground of proof, on which alone thofe 
who collect and compare in the clofet ought to depend. . This 
Cividencc is appealed to by Lieut. Wilferd j for the name of T%ara*, 
written with the orthography of the Periplus, occurs in a grant 
•f land found, engraven upon copper, in the Ille of Salfet, near 
Bombay; and the rajah of the inland capital, by this monument, 
4i^e0iS tQ^l^ve been ;<^nneCfed with the coafi, as effectually as Tagara 
was connected with Baroach eighteen centuries ago. 

If we ffiould now delcribe the arc of a circle, from Miftnagar on 
the Indus, through Ougein, to Dowlatabad on the Godavery, of 
which Baroach fhould be the centre, we might comprehend the 
extent of the intelligence acquired by the merchant of the Peri- 
pl^ But allowing that this was the knowledge of the age, and 
not of the individual only, where is tljis knowledge preferved, ex- 
cept in this brief narrative ? which, with all the corruptions of its 
text, is ftill an ineftimable treafura to all thofe who wifh to compare 
the firft dawning of our knowledge in the Eaft with the meridian 
light which .we now enjoy, by the intercourfe and conquefts of 
the Europeans. An arc of this fort comprehends near three degrees 

"’^The d«te of fMs anfwws to ihe reader (honld refer to it, he will find, that in 

year 1018 of got eta i.it wa$ communicated the conveyance of land the lawyers of all 
to the Afiatick Society by Crcneral Camack, countries arc equally liberal of words. Sec 
and has every evidence of aulhsntkity. If the Afiat. Refcarches, vol. i. p. 357. Lond. ed. 

of 



• of a great circle ; and if upon fuch a fpace, and at fuch a diftance 
from the coaft, we find nothing but what is confirmed by the a£tual 
appearance of the country at the prefent moment,' great allowance 
is to be made for thofe parts of the work which are left perfpicuous; 
for the author did certainly not vifit every place which he mentions ; 
and there are manifeftly omiflions in the text, as well as errors and 
corruptions. 

Vlir. ARlAKi OR CONCAN, THE PIRATE COASl* AKABAROQS, 
OOPARA OR StJPARA, KALIENA or BOMBAY, SEMULEA, 
mandAgorra, PALAIPATMAI, MELIZEIGARA, TOPARAN, 
TURANNOS-BOAS, SESEKRtlENAI, AIGIDII, KAiNEITAI, 
LEUKE. 

That the author was at Barugaza, cannot well be doubted by 
any one^bat adverts to the variety and minutenefs^t^ hi$ ^ftrip- 
tions at that place. Whether he went farther down the coaft to the 
fouth, or took his account from other voyagers, may not be fo 
certain. D’Anville fuppofes that he accompanies us to Cottonara, 
and then takes one bound to Comorin and Ceylon; but I.wifl|^to 
rriake no affertion either way. My own doubts arift fronaAti^^ .4m- 
poffibility of difcovering thofe cliafaderiftic feat^es,- which are 
fo eafily traced in the narratives of thofe Who have aSually vifited 
the country they defcribe. The coaft we are now to follow, has 
few bold or prominent diftinftions ; many rivers, but none large or 
majeftic ; many ports, but fitted moftly for the reception- 

Antiq. de PInde, p. 112. The diftridt of Nelkunda is aa C2ccptiiHi*t*r' tfew* 

\ 

3 veflels 
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vsficfis oE the eontitry alon? ; and only two capes worthy of notice, 
upon an extent of eight hundred and fifty miles. 

"‘’Anothei* th^hbd of inquiry is naturally fuggefted, by fimilarlty 
ofnarhfeS; and of this ' T fhall be ais ready to avail myfelf as thofe 
who in the attenapt. Nothing, however, is more 

faHacibUSj if tfio fittiatkm he not aa correfpondent as the name ; and 
names feent' to have fluctuated more in-f^ India than in any otliej: 
country that we know : a fpecimen we have juft feen in Tagara, 
Elore, and Dowlatabad ; all three appropriate to different ages, and 
alt now concluded riiidcr Arung^ad The aarties alfo of A1 Edriffi, 
in the middle- century , differ as much from the ancient names of 
and' the Periplus, as they do from thole of the 
at prefent in exiftence. Mr. Orme, in 
the intfoduMon to his ifluftrious hiftory, has imputed this to the 
vanity of princes ; and Tippoo Suhan confirmed this remark, by 
changing the name of atmoft every place in his dominions. 

The great fcope for conjefture, and the very fevv places which 
cab be ‘ifcertained' of all thofe which are enumerated upon the coaft 
v^rli|ch.we are noiv to inveftigate, is compenfated, in fome degree, 
by the appropriate delcription of the provinces or diftriCts we are to 
vlfit. I agree pcafe^ with Major Rennell, in confidering this as 
art object of much greater importance, than the placing of a town 
or a harbour mi the map. And the faa is, that the different nature 
and’ properties of the diftriCtS are indelible ; while the fite of cities 

talixs Its nain^, from Au- his g^encrals, and di reining them all from thw 
rungzeb, airf/featcdT herfe or point. This bigot, hjrpocrite, and tyrant, is 

a centrkidr^^tiii^ati* lie ca^ed otvhfe ip- the primary caufe of alhthc miferles that Hin- 
roads into Golconda, Vffiapour, and the ftates doftan has experienced for almoA two cen- 
Scvajcc) truiling his armies taiiis fops and tiirics. 


or 
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or fortrefles has been changed, according to the prevailing interefts 
of the day, or the caprice of conquerors. 

The whole weftern face of the peninfula, from Cambay to Cape 
Comorin, is nearly equal to fifteen degrees of latitude. This ex- 
tenfive tradf appears upon the map divided into fix provinces, or ■ 
diftridls, under the names of Cambay or Guzerat, the Concan, the 
Dekhan, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore Correfpondent to- 
thefe, we have in the Periplus the province of Barugaza, the Larik^ 
of Ptolemy, equivalent to Guzerat j Jtriake A 9 Cqat^n, or the 
Pirate Coaft, between Bombay and Goa-; Limurike lo Canara, be- 
tween Goa and Malabar ; the Kingdom of Paadion, anfwering to- 
the upper part of Malabar, including Calicut and Cochin ; Paralia' 
to Travancore, as far as Cape Comorin ; and the Pearl Filhery, ex- 
tending from Comorin to the Iflands of Rami-ceram and, Manar. 
The limits of thefe will appear diftindly in the profecution of our 
inquiry ; and if we 'fix the boundary of Larike at the Tapti, and; 
include, the modefn 3>ekhah ■ tht ijsaft witWnijtfaef 

Ariake, our ancient geography wiM pro^ceafiffent 'iS^'the moderin 
divifion of the provinces. For, notwithftanding the flmifuations cf 
power, or the change of raafters, thefe are marked by chara£teriftics 
that feem indelible, The only difference is, that thSj.PeripIqs 
no fpecific diftridf equivalent, to t^e 

its genejral acceptation, iss it is employed* atifdip^pce&p^tdayv.etn-’* 
bracing the provinces of the petiinfiila; in to| 

Hindoftan. ,* ■ ‘ 

. ‘ ■S'' ‘ ^ * 

”* Travancore, though a kinjgd<H»of itfdG'f or Cottiwaam, do not occur the, 

is generally included in Mals^r, aa well as fuhflantms throughouMhe work. rl 
Calicut and Cochin. * . ^ > that Paplkl* the coiTefpondtat name <a 

Af)i«xn\ Ai/Aupwti}', KoTToyapMtn', 'are all ad- Heaflf ia an adjedftve likewife, 
jedives with implied j but Aria, Litnyfsi, . . 

The 
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t)K9f^s& j^er^lus feeras to apply the uame of Barugaza to the> PfO" 
*»4ace;bs.well as to The poet j an4 this ppffibly* becaufe at that time 
If Was fobjea,to-MifJ 9 agar.; but Ptplemy calls it Larlke, and makes 
it pari'of -the .k4ag4aift»®li Oiiieoc* with the other towns or places 
oft ^€^.Rivet>iNajiM4!aS;’ea: |'l.e,rlHidda ; and as long as tlmre was a 
?feguli«>HiwiptiipaF§ti*t.Qug^in5, ,4^t Slfy^%S^^ 
laaieUttpeiisitrf’ dlfce iS:^>a|f#'i.ji WitkTe<pial Piopripty^ the.^agaf^ of 
^ 4 !ntyaddthe ]Epriplus, is conneaed with .the, Pirat^q Coaft^ bodi 


t 5 b'mppebended.in tlie province of Ari^ke, and both fubjea to Baleo- 
iootus*; whafe^-capitai.ssfas at hilppokoora, fuppofed by,D’Anville^‘‘’ 
sto be-thetBaihara"* M Edriffj "h His title was King of Kings, and 
ihe vtrasiconadaed or rajah at Baithana, called 


wh» 00 flLi 4 etit.iWilfprd‘‘.' makes ^he Salibaham of the 

I .%®^!®htly .informed, 

ter cwifirmcNiaiaimHdalfi 

bara “* of Al Edrifli refided at Naherwalleh *‘®, the ancient capital 
of Guzerat, prior to. Am,edabad ; and if fo, Ptolemy would have 
^lfte» 4 dHippQkppra jn Larike, and not In Ariake, where it now 

4 .i; or Mr. at T^na. 

^ Concan Af. Ref^earches, v^. 1. p. 367. LonvL edf 
(Ke^l^; Sikorlty of ^enaii^t's ‘‘ c«.T%ara, p. 37^, , 

Arablaiii. S«e, Bayer, HiA Reg. Baa. p. zg. who 

.Great King; hut if ip .Concan, he is certainly cites fcvcral Oriental authorities, but deter- 
not the Balhara of AI Ednffi/ He adds, mine^' notbmg.’ - ’ v t 

ff iy^iyAnviUe aveffr. fatto.il„yiaggm day .‘‘^Nahrew?, Na^w^a, Nahrwallah. 

^ |ii ferivere ia fua Antichita del HippokooVa, compared wftn the refetiVc 

ndiiVT^fy cfe(nn«fJiiiaiiiflhropofiti^ le^ 

v^f of. diftant from Poona^ the 

« U8 wko vnritc^-^t'h^mc^with grater civility, pre fen t feat oFt^e Ma^ratta gov^fniftlt^^^re 

Jbi^ mapi v?ta., Poona is above the Ghaut^ about ico 
an Avers to Cancan^ zad n^ to ^uaetat. ' " miles 'S.P 1 . from Bombay ; 4 n 4 >-.therfc ilf .no 

‘5 P.62*- ^ n^r* OB^tbis paft jc^,4be.coaft,^t^^^^ 

, bri, or Shri, is an inferior title of rcfpc^i^ from the other fide of 6ic 6baufse 

1 ftands 
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ftands in his geography. But I am perfuaded that both Ptolemy and" 
the Periplus agree in the general divifion and relation of Larike and 
Ariake, and differ only in the appellations they have adopted. The 
names of places, rivers, mountains, and provinces, in Ptolemy, are 
as aftonifhing as his errors in pofition, longitude, and latitude, are 
manifeft. His pofitions, however, are for the moft part relatively 
right, though they are elfentlally wrong ; and the errors of his 
longitude, in which he is principally miftaken, muft have arifea 
from his manner of acquiring information— 4>y interrogating the 
merchants and mariners at Alexandria, whofe reports were from 
memory, and not from journals. But it is evident, that many of 
thefe muft have penetrated far inland, otherwife he could not 
have left us the great outline of truths which is ftill manifeft in 
his works, and which makes us forgive all his particular errors, in 
confideratioii of the general and important information that we 
obtain. 

VIII. I am now to enter upon the defcription of this coaft, inci- 
dentally traced by Hardouin, Robertfon, Rennell, Paolino, and many 
others j but where no one has regularly gone before toe, through’ 
the whole extent, except d’Anville. His conchifions I fhall be 
compelled to queftion, but it will not be done without diffidence 
on my part, and without due refpc(ft to his learning and abilities j 
for d’Anville is the firft writer, properly fpeaking, who has taught 
us to inveftigate the geography of the ancients, by tracing the cha- 
ra(fters of different coafts and countries as they exift at prefent : to 
him we look up, as to a mafter in this branch of the fcience ; and 
even where his errors are demonftrable, _we cannot but refpe^ the 
extent of his learning, experience, and information. 

3 ^ 
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At the commencement of our inquiry, the fitft information we 
deceive from the Periplus is, that the extent of the coaft from Ba- 
fugaza to Limurike is feven thoufand ftadia, or feven hundred 
miles ; but as this would carry us, at one ftep, to Mount dTili it 
is rcjefted by Rennell, d’Anville, and I believe all the writers who 
liave examined the fubjeft. The commencement of Limurike, our 
author has placed at Naoora, Tyndis, and Muziris. And as it will 
hereafter appear that thefe places muft be near the northern limit of 
Canara, and that therefore we have every reafon to conclude Limu- 
rike has nearly the lame limit as that province, we cannot take off 
lefs than two hundred from the feven hundred miles, to preferve 
the proportion of the" coaft. This is one reafon, among others* 
'tvhich hia^ induce a doubt, whether or not the writer of the PeripKis 
fjerformed this part of the voyage himfeff. 

The firft places mentioned, upon leaving Barugaza, are 


Akabdroos Oopara, and KaUtena. 


■ t . . 

*** In ^nfidcratlpn of this ctrcumftance, 
ind my general dependance on the meafures 
of the Periplus, I was originally difpofed to 
confider Ariake as coropreh«idmg the whole 
coaft, from the Tapti to Mount d^IIIi ; and 
if the Province of Limurike were to commence 

that cape, the iflands olF the coaft of Li- 
nofike, that produce the tortoifc-ftiell, accord- 
ing to the Periplfts, and which may be well 
afthmed foe the Lack Dives, correfpond better 
with a Limurike fouth of d^Ui, than north. 
But the ftrong ground that Rennell has taken 
for afiigning Nclkunda to Neli-ccram ; the 
ciTcumftances at that place according fo efTen- 
tialiy with the ancient account ; the divifion 
jjctwecn Limurike and the Kingdom of Pan- 


la 

dfon, that is, Canara and Malabar ; added to 
the correfpondence of the iflands on the coaft, 
made me prefer the arrangement which I have 
adopted. The detail of this will be explained 
at large as we proceed. 

It is not affcAation, or a love of ftngu- 
larity, that induces me to afTume the Greek 
kappa, rather than the c of the Latins, or the 
Englifh diphthong 00, for the Greek ot; ; but 
a hope that the true found, and true orthcM. 
graphy, may dire£l the eye or the ear of mo- 
dern travellers, or-voyagers, to the difeovery 
of ancient names. The diftortion of European 
names by Oriental writers Is aftonifhing to us ; 
and our mode of expreffing Oriental founds, 
received by the ear, muft be equally oftenfive 

to 
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In regard to KalHena, all fuIFrages are united fix it in tlie 
neighbourhood of Bombay; for Bombay is upon an ifland, clofe to 
■whic}], on the main, was an ancient city called Gallian. The r,uins 
of Gallian ftill remain, and are noticed by Fryer'*"* in 1,675, as the 
tnoft glorious ruins in the Dekhan the Mahomedans ever had to de- 
plore. His account proves it to have been a city of the Hindoos, and 
its fituation commanding Bafleen, Salfet, and Bombay, gives it a 
pre-eminence as a mart of commerce in all ages. 

But if we have lb much concurrent teftimpny for fixing I^Ilje»& 
near Bombay, we have almoft two hundred miles ,Qf coaft on ^hich 
we are to look for the other two places named; and if Oppara 
be the Soopara of Ptolemy, as is generally allowed, it muft be a 
place *** of fome note j for Subara is joined with the mention of 
Cambay, in the middle ages, by A 1 Edriffi. It Is fuppofed, by 
d’Anville, to anfwer to the Sefareh el Hende of the Oriental geo* 
graphers, in contradillindlion to the Sefareh el Zinge on the coaft 
of Africa, which is the Bofala of the Portuguefe ; and ^elf two 
Sofalas, one in India, and the other in 2 iangttebar, are fuppofed to 
be in conftant habits of mutual commerce and eorrefpondence, by 
means of the alternate monfoons. 

An intercourfe of this kind between Guzerat, and the coaft 
Africa, I have mentioned in the former part **' of this work, y<rh^^, 

to tiieifc perceptions. Ebn Haukal vrntes Sa- It at carfy 

kaliah, Akrites, and Kibres, p. 53. which the fixth century. Keu h ^ n 

would certainly require fome attention of the it»* Eir*trxo9ro5 Irt* Tlepa^tSo^ 

mi^d before a coin mon reader would difeover Cofraas Faoiino loc- That 

thaX they arc Sicilia, Creta, and Cyprus. Moful of Marco Polo. Lib- u c. 6. 

^ Ormc, Rennell, Robertfon, d'^AnviTIe, Supura fignifics a fplcndid city. 

^c. Cofmas has Caranja in the harbour of nu'Iton. • * 

Iion:ibay. Pages 145, 146. 

Orme, Hift. Fragments, note 30. ’ . 4 
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the Peri]plus defcribes as previous to the voyages of the Greeks 
the Indian Oceao, and totally unconnecfied with them. ; condu£le<J 
by native merchants on both fidfeSj or by Arabs, who were carriers, 
for both. On this latter point- there can hardly be a doubt, when 
wp find that the veflelst employed in this trade fomettmes difchargetf 
part ; flf their Tiding in Zanguebar, and':'{m>ceeded idterwards to- 
Ambmy , and. 'when weleat^ from the fitme "^rki that --molh?©£ the 
feUlers on that coaft were Arabs, and feveral of the- places fubje^ tOi 
the different flieifcs of Arabia, as they are at this day. . Thefe are- 
the large veffcis from India, which Agaiharchides defcribes as early- 
as the time of Phiiadelphus, found by the Greeks in the ports of 
Arabia-} and from which they obtained all the commodities of the 
ihey !v^nt. to India themfelves. This commerce we 
may carry back to the a^s Iqng antecedent to hiftory} and conclude,, 
foatas the monfoon moft be known to the inhabitants of both coafts 
from the time they were inhabitedi fo muft the communication 
have been opened from the earlieft period- in which mariners ven- 
tured; to commit themfelves to the ocean. 

vd| is almoft fiiperfihous to add, that the Sefarch both of Africa, 
and India has been converted into the Ophir of Solomon, as it has 
fuited the hypothpfis -of different authors, to carry hia fleets to the 
eaft or to the fouth j and fortunately, both opinions may be main- 
ti^ed or combated, without danger, of controverting the. authority. 

After ^11 thefe various particulars, which are left to the difb&- 
Uon of thc: reader, there does appear fomething of import^ce in- 
the circumllance of Sooppara continuing a place of notei' from* 
Oie age of Ttokvif and the Periplus to the tifne.uf Cofiim and, 

' ^ ’ Al. 



AF Edriffi ‘**>j and it feems^ not impoffiWe to defeltnirie^ its fittuadon, 
by obferviBg that Ptolemy places it on the noith-of the'firft great river 
ibuth of his Namadiis, or Nerbudda: this river nvuft be the Tapti^ 
and: the jdace north of the Tapti muft be Swalley^ or fome place 
oesr it;, in the front of which lies the road of Surat. How d’An- 
ville could carry this down to Sifferdam feventy miles fouth of 
Bombay, when he unites in fuppofing Kalliena and Bombay to be 
the fame, is inconceivable but as he places his Sefarch el Hinde 
there alfo, the refemblance of » name has made him difregard the 
arrangement of his author : but if the author has any meaning, 
Soopara mi^ lie between Baroache and Bombay, and moft probably 
Ml the vichiity of Surat. Surat itfelf is faid to be a modern city r 
but a mart in its neighbourhood muft always have commanded a 
great accefs to the interior, as the Tapti extends upwards, from the 
fea, full four hundred miles, and communicates by its branches with 
a variety of dillrids which are rich and fiourilhing. It is this 
circUraftsmce: which has made Surat fuperior in ikkariserfce Mto 
roache, for thefe three laft cehturies, as being e^er of approach ; 
and whatever city fupplied its place on the Tapti muft have partaken 
of thefe advantages, and fuch apparently was the Soopara, or Oopara,^ 
of the ancients. It is very remarkable, that Rennell has an Obl^ 
a little to the north-eaft of Swalley, in Ms oorteSed'^Map df fhd^y 
but" as; he ^cs nor mention it in his Mettidir, h* diicdVer 

whether it is ancient or modern— a city or a village. I btiild littlW' 
upon fimilarity of names ; hpt as many gcntlenKOi now in England, 

By the rep«atfed rilention of Subara with parpofe. Bat I cairnot always follow 
Cwnbay in AlEdriffi, Ibadhopedtocom»«a wanderin|p. " y® 

k with the Suppara of Ptolemy ; but I think '** Antiq. de I’lnde, p. t(^ i . 

be irieaiwto plice it north of Baroache, whk* Which is pro»ed by X^t. HsMHton, »n 

he calls Beruh if fo, it will not anfwer our bis Accqunt of the Eafoladies, voL i. p. 144- 

t have 
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have been refident at Sarat, if any thing (hould have occurred ta 
their obfervation, they -will be gratified by the irttrodu^iioa of this 
name to their recolle£Hon. • •' 

For Akabaroos I can find no reprefentative : it may be fixed any 
where between Baroache and Surat j but as there is a froall ftream: 
called Kira, by Orrne, in the intermediate fpace," it isAefe that it 
ihouid bfc looked for, were there any thing to d£re£l our inquhae8<i 
But this place was apparently feldora frequented, and therefore :it-i» 
not to be cxpeded that much information fhould be left ua by a. 
merehant of Alexandria. 

To return to Kalliena, the laft name of the three mentioned. J 
join rabft readily in opinion ’^ith thofe who have preceded me in 
j-' and -CO nllder the tablets dilbovered at Tana in. Saliet^ 
as a moft valuable monument'”- for connefbing the govemraeat at 
T%ara with the dlftriO? on the coaft^* It is foreigttto Ak work to 
enter into the prefent ftate of Bombay, under the power of the 
Englifli ; but as the firft failory of our countrymen was eftabliflied 
at Surat, ' it is ioterefting to obferve how the acquifition of Bombay 
has enabled them to extend their influence over Surat, Baroache, 
and Cambay ; to occupy the commerce of Guzerat, and to poflefs 
the power of domhucm in thofe marts,- where the Romans enjoyed 
only the privileges of merchants. 

- In the age of the Periplus, Kalliena was little frequented : In the 
reign iSi i fonnjer fovereign, ftyled S^agan, it had been an efta* 
bliffi^|x^ of ttwniBCTcc j but Sandanes his fiioceffor, admkted 


Thefe tablets^ eontalmng a grant of 
land, have been mcntiftoed before; and if the 
manner of writing Tagara be &eial, tbe evi- 
denee w complete. 

^ AJ Edrifii preferves the name of Sandan 


appWed to a mart five ftatioos. or 150 miles, 
bek>^ Subata. The fitoatloti k not amift; 
but whether it lias anf alluikm to the name 
ef a raj^ or foirerelgn, is is^hoUf dubious. 


none 
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none of* the veffels that .came from Egypt; ani if any entered the 
harbour by accident, or ftrefs of wt-ather, he immediately put a guard 
on board, and compelled them to go to Barugaza. Xhis circum- 
ftance, Lieut. Wilford obferves, favours ftrongly of an improper 
eonduft in the traders, or might arife from the jealoufy of a native 
power. The Romans fliewed their influence, by ereding a temple 
to Auguftus at Muziris ; and if we fuppofe an attempt of this kind 
made at Kalliena, it bears a refemblance to the encroachment of 
Europeans on the natives, as well as the Lntrufions of the Arabs and 
Mahomedans. If we could have conneded thefe governors, or 
rajahs, of the coafl:, with Mambarus, the fovereign of Ariake, or 
fixed the refidence of Mambarus at Tagara, Plithana, or Hippo- 
coora, our pidure would be complete ; but on thefe points the Pe- 
riplus is filent. 

The ports or marts in fuccefllon below Kalliena are 

SemiiUa, Mand^om, Palaij^tmai, Melizeigaraj Toparon of the Bttzi0ians^ 
T uranms-boas, the Iflaiids Sefekriieriai, the Illand of the. Aigidii, the 
Illand of the Kdinetai (in thefe places are the Pirates); and, after 
thefe, Leukc, or the White Ifland. 

How this enumeration can have mifled thofe who have preceded 
me in the inquiry, I cannot fay ; but, to , my apprehei^ficm wo have 
the Pirate- Coaft, between Bombay and Goa, as inan|feftly delineated 
as we could require, and to that diilrid: our attention inuft be con- 
fined. On the primary point, indeed, of a coaft infefted by pirates, 
there is little difference of opinion ; Ptolemy and Pliny are both ih 
harmony with the Periplus, and modem writers are generally agrjeedi; 


for 
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for pirates there have been in all ages, as they are here defcribed, 
till the Severndroog of Angria was taken by the EngliOr in 1 765. 
But when we ha:ve obtained the coaft, why any one fliould travel 
out of it to find modern names correfpondent to thofe of our 
author, is not eafdy reconciled to the canons of geography. All 
thefe names are given as what our feamen would call cmntry ports, 
frequented,’** only by the natives ; and whether we can find repre- 
dentativ.es for them or not, is of no great importance, if we can 
mark the limits of the provinces ; to efi'e£l which, the modern di- 
vifions of the country may be of great affiftance. Orme has 
obferved, that the Mahratta language is fpoken from Bardez-, or 
Gpa, to the Tapti ; and thefe very limits I would aflign to the 
Arisde^of the Periplus. It is well known, that the divifion of pro- 
vinces often furvives the revolutions of empire ; the habits of the 
natives, and the boundaries of nat;ure, are not always fubje£t to the 
viciflitudes of conqueft ; and as the Tapti was the probable limit 
between the government of Minnagar and that of Mambarus, on 
the north ; fo on the fouth, there is a natural boundary between 
Goa and Canara j where we are alfo to look for the termination of 
Ariakd, and the commencement of the Limurike of the Periplus. 

For the fituation of the few correfpondent places, which I {hall 
propofe for the confideratiou of the reader, if the proofs fhould not 
amount to convidiion, I {hall at lead do no violence to my author, 
or his text ; I leave every thing free for difeuffion, as I find it ; and 
•even if my dedudions {hould be erroneous, they will affedt my own 

MfTfli ^ KatXXtonfrr To<Tixa. meaning, ill ufl rated by xaS’ Js which 

Rendered by Hudfon^ Poft Caliienam alia immediately follows ; and alfo by roa-wta 
funt emporia vemacula, quibus regionis incolae P. 34. 
iantum utuntur ; and I conclude it is the true Hiftor. Fragm. p. 57. 


arrangement 



arrahgd#iMf SSid^ iMQi^^''ti6t}ne wto’i& {Hipofed^07pro^cate 
faitfter4nQiliHSes on the’fubjeQ. ’ : / » r- '^n if' • ;? 

^ ■ ‘&’Anvilfe has transferred the four firft names of the eatalOgUe 
'frhnf Afiak^ to Barugaza, or Guzerat; knowingly and defignedlf •”* 
’■fejedling’ the Order of the journal, and placing SOmutla at Sutanaat 
^’agoda, Mandagora at Mangherour, Palaipatmai at litany and 
zantian at Bifantagan ; now, reckoning only from Bombay, thiaisia 
difplacement Of anf hhndired^and fifty miles j -white'Pra RaoHnoy who 
bt)freQ;s d’Anville, ' ahd contemns all Writer^ Who has%^B0^4>^-.in 
'Ibdia,'carii'es MaMagora to Mahgalor in Cahami and Palaipaffnalto 
fiatekpifOa^iiear Tellibfieri, atid KalUena to Oataitapurt ' - ifear 'Maii- 
galoOr. 'There' ii^'only feven hundred miles diff^eYice in the difpofitl 
of th'efe names refpe^ively ; and a work which can admit of this 
latitude of interpretation, is either not worthy of a comment, or the 
•different commentators muft hav^ preferred their own iyftem&ta all 

T , ‘ 

ithe evidence of their authon . , . .Jlij. 

' thiKlimgOage of't}iie:BBH|^ibrfis pedbaiy 

•b^’fiffenl ; and if a refemblance-of nanies haa-mifled men of fuperior 
information, it ought to fet others more efpecially on their guard to 
follow the arrangement of the work which they have undertaken to 
explain, ind not to ere<9: fyftems of their own, which casi:hfA>p- 
-^^^Orted onljr hy^a perverfiOtfOf JiSB 

^ '^^^f^'^^PifaW doa \^ak ’Wm'erll^,^lidd»‘ti^^i*^'fi*®n^| Ib' tOI’aHy 
'inhol|)!tatW a^ ttf'^kClOd^ aH 1ii!erCO^ft yttrti POftdguelh had fettle- 

'' ; is-; .'i V , • -V-., -id •• 

II ne faut point avoif ^ ce <|u^on Paolino allow AJgidu to be the Angcdivcs? 

^^ft*en/uUe comrfie'pAt" forme ide‘trai®tfoit')afT» tofi ; and if i>e doca» did he.cffr^ him- 
* 58.' "Adriq. dd'WttdSe, fbt; ^ « felWife tqaeft ion, ti’hethertbbfcpo^t^^ 

P. loo. Upon the whole of this tWe ‘ Id the north, or the fouth^ of 
is only one qneftion to propdo: Docs not ^ Feripl^s ? > ; - .. . i: . ^ w; tis$ 
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irients at Daman and Bafleen, north ^-fiombay, as '-welfc as at-G-heui 
and Dabul, to the fouth ; and it is 4' cortje^hire' highly probable, 
that the Zizerus of Pliny, and the Meii-Zeigata of the.lPetiplus, Were 
at ****Sidde©»Zyghpr '**, "about an- hundred, and forty mi|0s fouth of 
Bombay. - P-Mny"**^ informs' as, ,'thM; the fl^t Which left 
eiriy in July Reached Okelis in> diktyHays jiand'theti’em ployed 
f5ity-m(ke, in cfoffing the’ ec^fan ifmh'ihemonfooff tdTfhe.^boIca ef 


Ifidla. ’ ^The point where they left the coaft of Arabia, was SyagtiO^j 
or Fartaque; and the port they directed their courfeit©,. Ztzeros. 
This bad been the ufual track, but was'not' a'tafc One,' beeaufe Of 
th'e pirates which infefted the coaf4’ and which made it ncccffary for 
the ffiips not to feil without a body of archers oii board’; for tbk 
feafoii they been latterly obliged ’tO chaifge their 'dke^dh ^to 
Mumis, though it was a more incokv'ehleait ^acelfri-jfeciiive th«» 
lading, and ftill not fafe froth the ®attemptl ’of i^ pirato 
neighbourhood. In the firft inftance, the pirates were on~the coaft; 


^ l^jor has . a Sedafhy'gur below 

Qoa 9 jit ift written SudaCb-gur in the Oriental 
Nav^tor, p. 220. It is the lort of Carwar, 
and filially: from Siddee^Zlyghur near: 

KajaporCy deferibed m the Oriental Nav||ator, 
p. 215. This fort of Renneffs is fitbated on 
a high point of land, and being remarkably 
becomes very cQnfpicuous at fea. If 
life point of land had been faid to be white 
izidcad the fort, I fhotdd have concluded 
that I had found the Leuke, or White Idahd, 
of the Feriphla. 

*» Zyghur probably takes the addition of 
Siddee from the Saddecs, a mixed breed of 
Abyffinians, Natives, Ca&es, eftaWilbed 
in Vifiapoor, and matters of a Sect upon the 
coaft, employed by Aurungzebe againft 8c- 


vagee. OrEfte fays, th^ were a bold, fero- 
cious racci and excelled sdl the navigators of 
India. Hift. Fragments, p. 8i. I 5 ut tape 
' Siddet; is' llk^wife written Cape Zeyd, and 
9 ®^ ?? Zyghur, however, may be a place 
of modern date; I can find no other proof 
of its antiquity 4han what :u here, gixen, and 
therefore ptopofe the whole with great hefi. 
tation:— It is written Jaignr in Moore’s Nar.» 
rative, pp. 2. 9. and Jaigbur, by the fame 
author. Giir, or ghur,'is a fort-^ what is Zy I 
or Jai ? or Zeid ? 

Lib. id. c. 23. 

Ante ortura canis. Pliny. — Salroafiiis 
fays, the Romans reckoned the 19th of }vtf 
as the rifiDg of the Dog Star. 1 188. 


in 
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in the f^on 4 , in the tieighbouj-hood. This '?xa<ijly agrees with the 
Periplus, which, places Muziris, not in Ariake, but Limurlke ; and 
when we pome to Muziris, we fhall find a farther correl'pondenee 
that-appeaxs conclufive. 

I with to build no .morejon this conjedure than it will bear ; hut 
as r have found the utter impoffibility of afligning pofitions to the 
places named in the Periplus, and pretend to nothing more than 
preferibing limits todhe p.rcp^Mt^^, eyen a copjedure of pr(>bability 
is worth fomething on b^ren' fulled J and to anolhep', wjiich nruft 
follow,it»..J dt4ch no greates. importance. — . ■ 

P^lejBxyiha& the §emulla, Balepatna, Byzantium, Mandagqra, apd 
Meliagj^r^ ,of the Periplus, all upon the Pirate Coaftj and on 
thatcoaft, therefore, Jhey undoubtedly exifted, and not in Guzerat, 
where D’Anville has placed them, or in Malabar, whither they arc 
n^fried by Paolino. That good CarmeXite informs us, that Bale- 
patna iignifies a great city \ it is no great forccj therefore, put 
npo|t-|IpShi|i|erg^tapna,r tp^ inalfejit dty^. capital,. pjCfAe 
r^demce of a fovereign. * And on this coaft. we. have two Rajapoors, 
meaning, literally, the City of the Rajah. The moft northerly of 
thefe, called Dunda Rajapoor, does, not difa^ree with the Balepatna 
qf Ptoiemy. The diftortion of his maps, however, does noCaHojir 
us, to fpeak with procifion oxi the ;ful^|d;,.buX if Jjis S^muHaj^l St. 
Johayppint (which it is* more like .tfiarx any tWng eMe^,, his fial^ 

142 m Ptolemy, is an {{land, the ordinary in their mlfplacement on the coafl 

Meli-zt?ig^ of X;he Peri|)lu3 on the cjonUncn^, of India, His j 5 hgld{um is ga tried dpwa to 
and Ae'Zizerls dr ZIzerus of Pliny is a river Ceylon. - 

’import/ i^uds'of. Ptokifry aife p Bel la-puttufli^ great town 

fuch difordec on the edaif of Sadrbfia, and in city. ' Moor’s NaiTative of 
the Red Sed, that there is nothing extra- nieot, Pv497* , - r J 

/ 3 E 2 - patna 
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patoa Ues fomewbat ibort of two^ degrees lower down than his 
Semulla, dnd Dunda Rajapoor lies nearly at the fame diftance from 
St. John’s. If I gain nothing by advancing thefe conjedlures, 1 at 
leaft do no prejudice to my author; for his Palai-patmai is fubfe- 
quent to ^llieaa, and ' his arrangement is not difordered by the 
prsisnt fdppolitiont ; . . 

. But where there k' fo: little certainty attainable, it wBl beTome 
plej^tnre' to reft at laft- upon a point that prefents us fom^hing 
Kke truth. This, I am perfuaded, I have found in the iilands that 
terminate Ariakd — the Concam of the moderns, the Kemlcem of the 
Arabian geographers, and the Pirate Coaft of all. I afliime, then, 
the Sefekreienai of the Periplus for the Burnt Iflands, or Vingorla 
Rdetta of ^he^Gharta ; and the two iflands of the Aigidii and Kaicatai, 
fbf Oost and Murn^on.^ Kaihiud is fiud to lie clofe to the Gher- 
fonefe '^*; and one only t^orfonefe I find oa the whole, coaft,- Which 

T ' 

is Salcet, furrounded almoft by the Sound of Goa, arid the River 
Nerengal, and fo confpicuous, that it may be confidered as a certain 
proof <tf. a pofition not to be refifted. It is true that the Angedives 
are not forty.miles frqma Goa; and the rcfemblance of Aigidii to 
Ange4ive% h^induced a general belief that they are the fame ; but 
the mention of tma iflands diftinfHy, and’ the vicinity of the Cher- 
fonefe**’, preponderate againft all fimilarity of riames; and the 
Jmundary of the two provinces, which immediately enfues, added 
to the previous, circumftances, makes the evWence complete. 

•» Kowb til Xtjxn&wM. fonefe, but a promontory only. Should I he 

><» of a Chcrfunefe is not miftaken, it is an error only of forty miles — 

fo ttmnifeft is as in that of moderate enough in compatifon of feTCn huii. 

Orme ; but the pofnt^SflT^lAilch the Angedives dfed. ■ 
lie, cannot ia any feofe be ^ehied a Cher- " 


The 
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Tbe.BuW^ lilaftds^ or Vtngorla RockS) are a clufler not'*^ 
very weli fcoowo, till lately, in lat. 15* 53' 30". They lie fix or 
feven mUe&off fhore, on a trad inhabited by a piratical tribe- called^ 
Mulwaans, and are reckoned twenty in number, feveti of which 
are fmall iilets, while many of the others are barely vifible at high 
water ; and there is a good channel between them and the main». 
The bare mention of fuch a group in the plural, with their relative 
htuation in regard, to, the. kflands of the Aigjdii. and the Kainita^ 
feeras to qualify them for the reprefentatives. pf> the Burnt Jfiaud^ t 
while the Pirates, in their vicinity, adds to the refemblance^ Their 
di^nco JcQia Goa is, little more than thirty miles,, and no other 
Idand. inte^vene^. 

It is only the two illands of the Aigidil and the Kainitai that I 
affign to Goa that is^ Aigidii to Goa, and Kainitai to Mur- 

. The text is ... . Elrot gators, I have no means of afcertaining ; but 

KfdvjoU' woi, xal n rwr ’Aiyi^/a;y, icocl •» as trivial a circumflance as this may, fonte 

'fw Kcufurm xKm mV X(p<r 6 mn» xaS" Si time or other, lead to the difcoveiy of ’^trvitlu 

Ter4f$ , Tbe^ natives, ofi nor^dp|i|i^ llksve', k 

It icetiis as manileft Kcfc fhat if riw ’Aiyiliw, name for them: the title we give them is dc- 
arid V mm KamiTWj^, are joined^ as that is tivedonly from their vicinity to Vingorla, on 
diftinguilbed feparately by rai/'pjv. D'An^ the continent, 
ville interprets 'Aiyioiiv hircorum^ and not with- RennelPs Memoir, p. 31. 

out probability ; for goats were placed on un- In the Oriental Navigator, p. *17. But 

inhafoted iOands by ancient as well as modern there are feven principal rocks, or.idt;^ ^4^ 
navigators ; but I have not found the dimi- Huddart’s Chart, by Mr, Dalrympic. 'rtcro 
nutive/Aiyil^ from ^1$. Dive, tfUmd^ k ^are•<alf0^|llalls df 

wiitl^ by Cofmas, and A*y^ or the reddq^pc, MoIvrmAs or piirates of 

_ Melundy, amtoiig Mr. t)alrympfe*a drafts of 

|dacea on thecoaft of Mtalifoar. 

Aigidii, or Aigidias, comes fo near Angf- 
dive, that it is affum'cd by almofl every writer 
on the fubje£t ; and if it had preceded tj^e 
Cherfonrfe, in Head of following it, would have 
been concltifive. But the poinr off! whiell^t& 
Angc-dive lies, would, 1 think, be Cftied a 
Cherfonefe by no ancicat author. 


vroula be literally Goat liland. 

Sefekreienat> at I uodcrftani from Mf. 
Hamilton, fignifies black rabbits. The caprice 
fhewn by feamen in the names they affign 
to places, may excufc the introduction of 
the t^rrn. Whether the iflets themfelves he 
crouching like thefc animals, or whether rab- 
bits have been depoftted here like goats on 
Other uninhabited fpots, for the ufe of navi> 


4 


magon 
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ina^n; for'Eeuke, or the White iflahtf, is feparated from them 
by the text, and I have lUUe'hefitation in carrying it to Angedive. 
This difpofition would account ^fbr all *Ac iflands upon this part of 
the coaft; and'plaCe tlfeta'in a relative fituation perfr^Hy eonfiftent 
with the JournaI>‘' l^stinitar canivot be queftibned, if* its vicinity to 
the Cherfdaefe be confidered 5 but the aflumption'Of LeUke for the 
Afigedive I would icave id theTJetcrralnafruA * ofr any Navi^dor^ac- 
quainted wUh me cOaft, who could afcertain whether it has any 
appearance of whitenefs '** to diftinguifh it from other Iflands. 

The Angedives fignify five iflands ; and Ptolemy has a Heptanefia', 
or group of feven iflands, intended to reprefent this clufter, but fo 
mifplaced, as not to admit pf any cqnclufion from it. One of thefe 
Orify is*^inhahited and fortified'** by the Portuguefe, who have. a 
garrifon here coftippled Of malefaftors exfledTfrorn Goa; theSothers, 
whether more or lefs thOT the numbers which- give it different 
names, are only iflets or rocks. The paflage between the principal 
ifland and the main is clear; and this affords it a prominence, which 
may -entitled it to the notice of the. Periplus.; ■ . . .. 

• In the ^pnd of Go^'thffels one principal ifland on which the 
cky idelf fr^dsi. wnh others |b fm^i th^. they are little noticed : 
all which hid aflferded |t\ptace ^ refuge for^fuch Mahomedans as 
had been driven from the .Hindoo ports or cities on the continent, 
before the arrival of the Portuguefe. Here the Mahomedans of the 
peninfttla colleded, who intended to embkrk for Judda, and perform 
their po. Mecca. , This alpne was fuffici^nt to maJfe tt a 

I have po white iljaad with the part of the cqaft where we oow ate. 

nearer than the Sacp^J^ct.f^^r H. Cornwall’s Reai^Jcs, ps a6. mentipn 

wln’ch U 270 miles from. ^ That t-his wlutenefs, as I am informed* 

rock is white with, the mnjte but it Oriental Navigator, p. azi. It is a m il g 

h too didaiit tu enter into any ‘ arrangement long, but not fo much broad. 


port 


;port of impofitaijc^; and the more fb, as wfe m*7^ cohcTwde that the 
■ HiodbcW ■HSd-no influence and ho fliare In thfr ’governr&eA ; for 
thie^'i^^flSorfiedkns'J had eftahliftsped ‘theralblves here, as the -fugitivTO 
oflp the^ boaft 6f the H&driatick had'doheon the iflands whieh-now 
cOrhpofe-tbe city = of- Vehiice ; and they feem, like them, to’ have 
r formed a community, which was diftinguifhed by fhe ridme of 
Tricufii, Or the Thifty ViUage8> The Pdhoguefe, from their- firft 
arrival, hkd cbhfc6iVed''tiil^fi^tf bf lhlfe^|i6(ltion- : 4 hey firft 

built a ' fort '*‘^on and i/icb 'Gda^iffelT Tras^'^t^feen -by- 

Albuquerque ; it was retoWi^d again by the Mahometans the fame 
y'ear, and finally " retaken by • AIBuquerqUb In' 15 ti. 'Under his 
' auTpIc'es j -it becdmS th^e-headdU^ (fentte df all the Portuguefe^ftttle-! 
ments in India ; -knd is ftill in their pOf^flion, after a period of three 
hundred years. 

" D’Anville is difpofed to place Goa atNelkunda; that is, at the 
fouthdrn, ihftJ^hd'of'the northern bfuiidhrydf JLiaifirijce; ba^hd'is 
r^lfatl^di^h He fixes, 

likeWife, Aigidii at the Angedives'j to Which Paolino'aflents, with- 
out refledrng that there muft be two iflauds together, conne<fted 
with a group preceding and a finale ifland following. Thefe cit- 
cumftances cannot accord with the fyftem they have adapbedb;iiif^ 
are perfoiftly eonfiftent witli-.^eif^lpitts^ •aadttM'd^ofiticih'-I have 
aiTumfed. • I have no predileaidn to thir.*anrdBgem»nt, becaufc it is 
my own ; but I have tried the Joiitmtl hy the beft charts I have of 
the coaft^ and ean^find nq pointsi either to the'nonh or to-the fiputb, 
which will correfpond ; and therefore cpnclude, that by this every 
thing is done for obtaining the truth that the text will admit, 

Almeyda, according to D’Anvillc ( Antiq. del’ljide, i lo ), hid the foundattMi^f a fort. 

But 
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'■Biit the ^vifion of the provinces remains ftill to be confideredj 
arid the terminirtfdki of Concan is fixed by our charts at Cape Ramas, 
about twO-and-twenty miles fouth of Goa ; near w4iich is Carwar, 
once an EnglHh faSory in tibe territories of the Soohda Ri^ah ? and 
the' jutifdi^fcfon of this prince is faid : by Gapt. Hamilton to extend 
' l&6in Ca^‘ 'Ramas, about fdt-een feagues along the coaft to Meerzee, 
'ThH tfa4^ Angedivp ahd^he olF 

fvrhi^ k lies, I fliould wilh to comprehend within the limits of the 
ancient Ariake, arfd I think the modern boundaries favour the con- 
clufion ; for^the kingdom of Ganara does not commence but at the 
termination^** of Soondaj and though I cannot afeertain that the 


epaft, north <£Goa, called the Dekan, or fouth of it, called Soonda, 
arpaits of t^ncan ; yet it is very clear, that the Emit 
of Soonda and Canara is at MedtzOe. At Meerzee, therefiare,*! aflurac 
Ae boundary hetwefen krtake ‘ihd' tf«fll»iyG6,' guided^ by sthe'leukd 
of the Periplus, as the laft place mentioned in Ariake, and by 
^ ^aOOTa, as the firft place mentioned in LimurikA This aflumption, 
-if cpiye^, will reconcile the pofitions. on the whole coaft, from Goa 
to Cap^'Cpmorin j and if erroneous^ confines the error within the 
diftance bctiveen Murma^n and the Angddive^ an error, at the 
utmoft, of forty moderate in coraparifon of the difagree- 

ments between d’Anville and Paolino ; and caufing jio diforder in 
.;tb^ arrangement of the provinces, but fuch as may be remedied by 
moft tranfient reference to the map. 


- TlJoprovksce of Ariake vras under the governmeut of MambaniSj 

See ibe li of Hindoftan, iFragment*, p- yj- ' 

widch ag»^wiA<3.«arii^jl,^dHawntfon- RenneU makes k fiftr mikB. De fa Ro. 
rema.ne-1 fome tune at Carwar See vol. i. chette thirty-fire, and Orme the fame num- 
J59. Orme hkewue fixes rt at her. 


and 
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and Limurlke, which we now enter upon, was fubjed to Keprobotas, 
comprehending the modern kingdom of Canara, and terminating on 
the fouth with the kingdom of Pandion, which anfwers to the 
Malabar of the prefent day. The ports of this province will be 
treated of in their regular order ; but before we defcend to 
particulars, let us furvey thefe four divifions of the coaft, as they 
Hand in the Periplus, correfponding with the prefent diftindions of 
the provinces ; let us add the poITibility- of affigning the refpedive 
limits in both inflances, and then afk ourfelves, whether this is not 
a more rational way of interpreting our author, than by fearching 
for a refemblance of names, which has mifled fo great a geographer 
as d’Anville ; and in which, if it were reafonable to indulge, many 
new fimilarities might be difeovered, that have not yet occurred to 
any one that has profecuted the inquiry. 

The province of Barugaza, anfwering to Guzerat, under the 
power of Minnagar, commencing at the Indus and terminating at 
ijie Tapti, is^the firft. The fecond is Arrake, fubjed to Mambarus; 
a fovereign w'hom we might compare to Sevagi, or a Mahratta power 
of the prefent day ; bordering north on Guzerat, and fouth on 
Canara ; of the fame extent as the Pirate Coaft, and diftinguifhed 
at this day as fixing the fame boundary to the hlahratta language, 
as to the province, ancient and modern. Limurike is the third, 
with its northern confine at Cape Ramas, and its fouthern previousr 
to Nelkunda ; correfponding with Canara, which commences at the 
fame point and has its fouthern limit at Decla. Atid laftly, 
the kingdom of Pandion as a fourth divifion, equivalent to Ma- 
labar Proper, fucceeded by Paralia and Comari, and terminating 
with the Pearl Fifhery and Ceylon. Let us, I fay, contemplate 

Orme, Hift. Frag. p. 73. 
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thre general pidlure of the whole coaft, from the Indus to the fouthern 
cape of the peninfula; a fpace comprehending fourteen hundred 
miles, through the whole of which the ancient divifions are found 
confident with thofe of the prefent day ; and we cannot, under all 
thefe circumftances, fail to acknowledge the information of our au- 
thor, and the importance of the work he has left for our inftru£tion. 

After this comprehenfive view, the contention which may arife 
about the appropriation of individual names to particular ports, 
towns, or ftations, is a matter of very inferior confideration : my 
conje(dures or aflertions may be difputed as well as thofe of others, 
who have trod the fame ground ; but till the great outline which I 
have traced can be obliterated, the fervice rendered to the fcience 
muft he acknowledged. 

Many of the gentlemen now in India are poflefled of minds illu- 
minated by education, and ftimulated with a defire of enlarging the 
bounds of fcience, or aflifting the inquiries of literature ; thefe, in 
their refpedlive fituations, muft have acquired a local knowledge, 
which cannot be obtained by thofe who draw their information from 
written evidence alone. To fuch men as thefe I have made a con- 
ftant appeal, and fubmit the deductions I have traced to their cor- 
rection ; particular errors there may be, but by the general divifion 
of the provinces, I leave a guide to all that may be difpofed to 
further thefe inquiries, and a rule for redifying every thing in which 
I may have been miftaken. Still the inveftigation fliould be made, 
not by thofe, like Fra Paolino, who drew every thing to Malabar, 
bccaufe he had refided thirteen years in the province, but by men 
of enlarged mind and general information, qualified, like Capt. 
Wilford, with claffical learning, and a knowledge of the native lan- 
guage ; 
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guage ; enabled to direct their view to ages part as^well as prefent ; 
and poflefled of comprehenhve faculties, which can embrace the 
general ftate of India, as well as the particular province in which 
they happen to have been employed. From men of this damp I 
Ihall experience every indulgence ; and if they fliould acknowledge 
that light has been throwm upon one of the moft obicure objects of 
inquiry left for our difeuflion by the ancients, I fliall reft fatisfied 
with the refult of my labours. 

IX. L I M U R I K E. 

How d’Anville could be perfuaded that this province was the 
reprefentative of Concan, is inexplicable ; for Pliny, whom he 
chiefly follows, fays exprefsly, that Muziris was not on the Pirate 
Coaft, but in its neighbourhood only j and the Pirate Coaft is as 
clearly defined by all our ancient authorities, as by the modern 
accounts. Cape Ramas, as its northern boundary, and Nelkunda, 
in the territory of Pandion,. as its fouthern liini^ mark the confines 
fo precifely confident with Canara, that we cannot be miilaken. 
Thefe likewise are the limits of the language at the prefent day^ 
which is a dldindl dialeft from that of Malabar on the louth, or 
the Mahratta language on the north ; and this is a cbaraderidi,c 
lefs fluduating than any divifion of the (country that conq,ueft 
might produce. 

The ancient kingdom of Canara embraced a large part of the 
peninfula, the capital of which was Bejapoor ; but the modern 

La lingua Canara, che corre nel regno of the dialers have no v, and others nob} 
Cnnara dal monte d’llly fino a Goa. Paolino, j and i are likewife perpetually interchanged 
p. 262. confounded, ' " ' ‘ 

Commonly written Viziapoor. Several 

3 F 2 didrid 
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diftri£l of that name was chiefly on the coaft, with its capital above 
the Ghauts. It was an independent Rate or kingdom, till It was 
reduced by Hyder Ali in 1765 ; and it was at that time governed 
by a queen'”, who had driven out the rajah, a child of nine years 
old, in favour of her brother. Under pretence of afllfting the de- 
prived rajah, Hyder entered the country, laid fiege to Bednoor and 
took it, and, in a very fliort time after, fent the queen with her bro- 
ther, and the young rajah, into confinement in one of his hill forts 
near Bangaloor. Bednoor, the capital, is rendered famous by the 
defeat and death of the unfortunate General Matthews in 1783; 
and was confidered by Tippoo Sultan as a fortrefs of fufficient 
ftrength to confide to it a very large portion of his treafures. The 
conqueR of Canara gave Hyder and his fon a communication with 
the epaft, and opened the way for faKher incurfions to the fouth, 
which were profecuted to the devaftation of Calicut and Cochin, and 
direded againft Travancoor, when they were fortunately checked 
by the afliftance of the Englifh. Tippoo Sultan had likewife the 
ambition to become a maritime powder : he built a frigate, and fitted 
out a fleet of the country veflels of war, with which he undertook 
an expedition to the Maldives, and added to his titles, that of Lord 
of the Thouland'*’ lilands. Had he fucceeded in his defigns, he 
would have extended his dominions from Myfore to Cape Coraofm, 
and extinguilhed the laft remains of Hindoo government in the 
peninfula, except the Mahrattas. 

This fiiort recapitulation is not foreign to our fiibjed ; for though 
we hear much in hiftory of the mild and gentle fpirit of the Hindoos, 

was regui^ly governed by a queen. The natives ftyle their fovereign. King 

C. Hamilton s Account of Eai Indies, vol, i. of i2,oco Iflands. Harris, vol. i. 677. 

p. 279. 
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they were as much enamoured of conqueft as the Mahomedans ; 
and in the age cf the Periplus, a king of Madura, (the fovereign of 
'“Pandi-Mandala, the Pandion of the ancients,) had extended his 
power from the eaftern to the weftcrn fide of tiie peninfula, and was 
mafter of Malabar when the fleets from Egypt firft vifited the coaft. 
The king'®'’ of Limurike, and the king of the country fouth of that 
province, that is Pandion, are faid both to have their refidence in- 
land by our author ; and Pliny adds, that Pandion lived far inland, 
at the city of Modufa, which Ptolemy calls Modoora, the metropolis 
of Pandion, The conjedure, perhaps, will not be admitted ; but it 
leems as if the power of Pandion had been fuperfeded in Malabar, 
between the age of the Periplus and Ptolemy ; for Ptolemy reckons 
Aii next to Limurike on the fouth, and takes no notice of Pandion 
till he is paft Gape Comorin, and comes adually to Madura, on the 
eaftern fide of the peninfula. Not that his eaft and weft are on the 
two faces of the angle, for they are on a line ; but he i^ relatively 
right,L though eflentially miftaken. .. „r \r, 

In the limits of Limurike,- Ptoleniy is. ‘nearlyirt’ eorrefpOndehce 
with our author; for he commences with Tundis, omitting Naoora, 
and finilhes with Becare, which is clofe to Nelkunda, and Nelkunda* 
in both is the firft port of Malabar. Ptolemy, indeed, preferves 
many names more'*" than the Periplus; for he Teems, upon dTb 
occafions; to infert every name he codW coiled; and the merchant 

The. natives, lam informeth tlHl didin- prefent. C. Hamilton throughout confidcis 
guitli themfelves by the name of Pandi or Canara as the richeft country of the coail ; 
Fandoo. ' but plundered by the Mahrattas, Malabars, 

The king of Canara might live above and Arabs. Such a work as the Oiiental 
the Ghaut S;, as m ell as the queen that Hyder Navigator mu ft notice cveiy place ; a mer- 
deilioyed by the capture of Bednore. chant, only thofc where he tiaded. This la 

Many more appear in Capt. Hamilton’s exaftly the difterence between Ptolemy and. 
account than we have occafton to notice" at the Periplus. 


fpecifics 
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Ijpedlfies thofe only that were frequented for the purpofes of cont- 
merce. He has only three in this province — Naoora, Tundis, and 
Mooziris j all diftindly marked as fubjeft to Keprobotas, and in a 
different diftri£t from Nelkunda, which was in the kingdom of 
Pandion. 

It is remarkable, that not one of thefe three places is accompanied 
vfith any local circumftatices fufEcient to determine their pofition ; 
but Mooziris is five hundred ftadia fouth of Tundis, and Nelkunda 
at the fame diftance fouth from Mooziris. If therefore we could 
fix Nelkunda, though in a different province we ought to mea- 
fure back thefe twice five hundred ftadia, as the only means of 
direftion that we poffefs. 

The following anrangement, therefore, I offer, with all the diffi- 
-dence that .the obfcurity of the Journal demands: I have perfuaded 
myfelf that it is correct: ; but I fhould not be furprized if my de- 
dudions fhould appear inconclufive to others. I have followed the 
only clew I could difcover j and if any one, who has paid attention 
to the fnbjedl, fhould find better ground to ftand on, I fhall readily 
relinquifh my own, and yield to fuperior information. 

For the pofitmn of Nelkunda, I am obliged to Major Rennell, 
who is the firft geographer, as far as I have learnt, who has fixed it 
at Nelifuram. That he is correil in this, I am perfuaded, admits 
not of prefumptive proof only, but deraonftration 

For we may firft obferve, that Nelifuram is not only a mart itfelf, 
but gives name to a diftrift. This diftrift is not in Canara, but 

Nellicefam 18 &> » difficiTijt province, for p. 289* wlw makes Decully, or Dekla, the 
the boundary wall is at Dekla. De la Ro- limit, 
chette. — See alfo Capt. Hamilton, vol. i. 


Malabar ; 



Malabar : t^e frontier of Malabar, the boundary wall which run^ 
from the fea to the foot of the Ghauts, is at Dekly, or Dekully, 
immediately north of Nelifuram. This wall is ftill vifible ; and this 
in a peculiar manner makes it correfpond with Nelkunda, which 
was the firft port in the kingdom of Pandion. 

2. A fecond proof may be derived from the name itfelf, which 
Orme writes Nellea-feram. Nella, according to Paolino , fignifies 
rice^ and Ceram a country ; and if Nella-ceram be the country of 
Nella, NeJ-kunda muft be the fort of Nella, refembling Gol-conda, 
Inna-conda, or Conda-poor, on this identical .coaft of Canara. 

3. But the laft and beft teftimony is that of Major Rennell him- 
felf”, who mentions “ a large river, named Cangerecora, whofe 
“ courfe is from the N. E. and which falls in about four miles to 
“ the north of Mount Dilla ; previous to which its courfe is pjirallel 

to the fea-coafl for about eleven miles being feparated only 
“ by a fpit of land. The forts of Nelifuram, Ramdilly, and Matte- 
“ loy, are fituated on this river, which is joined by feyeraf othm 
“ that defcend from the Ghaut momttains, which in this part ap- 

proach within twenty-two miles of the coaft. I cannot help con- 


Orme. D’Anville, Anti’q. de PInde, 
p. 1 1 2. — The coaft of Canara extends to 
Oeclah, eight or nine leagues north of 
Dilly,” P. 220. 223. Oriental Navigator. 
P. 170. 

Batecoia, between Onoor and Barceloor, 
has the Tame meaning. Bate or Pate rice — 
Colon country. Voffius ad Mel. lib. iii. 7* 

I have been treated with feverity by the 
Orientalifts for encroaching on their province | 
but in India, every name of a place is figtii- 
ficant ; and perhaps in every other country, 
if we could trace the language which fix^ 
affigned them their refpedlive titles. In this 


inftance, however, the etymology h not mine, 
but deduced from an Oriental Grammarian, 
and I am only accountable for the d^|i6Uoi|« 
I ought to add, that, according to his mode 
of xntefpretadan^ GootKk>poar«tt idtatica8]r 
Caftletpn. 

Memoir, p. 28. ' 

Capt. Hamilton, cafls it a fiy, deep ri- 
ver, which keeps its courfe aldbg ftiore eight 
leagues, at a bov<r-fhot diftance. It difem- 
bogues itfelf by the foot of Mount Delly, 
over rocks and fands, in a channel half a les^itc 
broad. Vol. i. p. 290. ^ 

“ iii^eririg 
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“ fidering this Nelifuram, which is fituated twelve miles up the 
“ river, as the, place meant by Nelcynda or Melcynda, by Pliny, and 
“ Ptolemy — a place vifited by the Egyptian and Roman fhips.” 

Let us then obferve, that the Nelkunda of the Periplus lies actually 
the fame twelve miles up the river ; and after "this afk, whether all 
thefe circumftances can be accidental ? for if the correfpondence is 
evident, it is but reafonable to aflume this proof as a demonfttation. 

It is with the moft anxious folicitude that I have concentrated all 
thefe peculiarities to a point ; becaufe I fliall want all the authority 
of fo able a geographer, to fupport the conclufion 1 fhall draw from 
his premifes ; and though he fupplies me with a bafis, I am not 
certain that he will be pleafed with the fuperftruiture I fhall raife 
on l\is foundation ; for, grant that Nelkunda is Neli-ceram (which 
from every kind of evidence I am perfuaded that it is), and it 
will immediately follow, that.pnoOr*’®, Barceloor, and Mangaloor, 
are the 

NAOORA, tUNDIS, AND MOOZIRIS, OF THE PERIPLUS. 

Thefe are the only places mentioned in Limurike ; they are the 
principal places of Canara to this day. Naoora is the firft port of 
Limurike, as Onoor is of Canara; and Mpoziris fo prepifely the 

laft, 

.^‘’The Englifh generaUy write and pro- antiquity of the name, as far back as the fixth 
l»«nceO»jre, Mangalore, &c. ; but Paolino century, is ftilt more In our favour.. See 
fays, BT fighifiea berga, a town, and the Italian Cofmas in Thcvenot, p. ? & Nova Cdkaio 

• P..™.,, io S.e. i'neioor “ P— 5 

r,r US, that Mangaruth Munglopr by the natives, according to Capt. 

- [Mangaloor] the fixth c^;ntury, one Moor, Narrative, p. 471. a and u are per- 

of tile principal ports hit the exportation of petually interchanged Id Perfic and Arabic, 
pepper. The mention of this article is an ac- Paolino informs us, that Mangul-ur fignifies 
quihtion of evidence ; but the afcertaining the the TcMn of Fdieity, and Mangula-puri, as it 

is 
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laft, that we have been obliged to encroach upon the fucceeding 
province before we could difcover it. But the difcovery will be 
now complete ; for the Periplus places Mooziris fifty miles north of 
Nelkunda, Tundis fifty miles north of Mooziris, and, if we affume 
a third fifty north to Naoora, we have the whole three ports as pre- 
cifely as we can open the compafTes. I requeft the reader to refer 
this inquiry to the maps of Rennell, de la Rochette, d’Anville, or 
any other rather than my own, to remove aH fufpicion of accom- 
modation, and to aflure himfelf of the certainty, not upon my 
aflertion, but his own convicflion. It is true that I am diredted to 
Onoor, in feme degree, by its fimilarity in found to Naoora, but 
much more ftrongly by confidering that Naoora is the firfi; port in 
Limurike, as Capt. Hamilton writes that “ Onoar is the north- 
“ ernmoft port of Canara.” And if thefe three ports are eftabliflied 
by a reference to Nelkunda, fome credit is due to a difeuflion which 
afeertains the pofition of Mooziris a point on which all are at 
a lofs, and no two geographers'” fully agreed. 

There is a river at each of thefe ports, and in them the whole 
trade of the country has in all ages been carried on. The former 
wealth of the province is ftill evident, from the remains of tanks. 


js fomciimes called, the City of Felicity i Tippoo dorrunrons : It has the conveniency of a ri- 
ch anged it to Jumul abad, the Abode of Ele- ** ver, produced by three that come into It by 
gancei aud if future writers were to adopt the “ different ways, from the fouth, the ead, and 
laft change, Mangaloor might be hereafter as “ the north * . . thofe three rivers join about 
dilHcult to difcover in Jumul abad, as it has a mile from the fea, and at Mangulorc 
hitherto been in Mooziris. “ difeniboguc at one mouth.'* Capt. Ila- 

* 7 ' Vol- i. p. 275. rnilton, vul. I. p, .82. 

The relative importance of Mangaloor, Mooziris is fixed at Mirzeou by Rennell, 

In modern times, qualifies it for Mooziris above at Vizindroog by dV\iivilIe, at Calicut by 
any other place in Canara. Mangalore is Hardouin and Mercator, and left imdetcr- 
the greateft mait for trade In all the Canara mined by Robevtfon and Paoliuo. 

3 G 


pagodas. 
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pagodas, and public buildings, ftill exifting. Of Naoora'’^ indeed, 
no particulars are mentioned except its name ; but Tundis is faid 
to be a village in the kingdom of Keprobotas ; Mooziris was under 
the fame fovereign ; and here, it is added, that there was a great 
refort of the native veflels from Ariake or Concan, as well as of the 
Greek fleets from Egypt. Another particular recorded is [that the 
coaft was fo near a right line] that whether you meafured the dif- 
tance between Tundis and Mooziris from river to river, or from 
the pafl'age by fea, the diftance was equal. The fame circumftance 
is repeated in regard to the diftance from Mooziris to Nelkunda : it 
is five hundred ftadia, fays our author, or fifty miles, whether you 
meafure by land or fea, or by the fpace between the two rivers. 

Pliny does not mention a river at Mooziris, but obferves, that 
it was no defirable place of trade, not only on account of the pirates 
in the neighbourhood, but becaufe the (hips rode at a diftance from 
the (hore in the open fea, and boats were employed for the con- 
veyance of their lading, both on the delivery and the reception. 
The merchants had therefore tried a more convenient port, called 
Necanydon, where they obtained pepper from a diftridt called Cot- 


The text ftands thus : 

Tatx N /.y\ XuvoK T.» tt;,' 

XX. rx-j7a,< .... . 

cl 

jUiif T>Jc .... xsiTxk •rxfx rrorx- 

fj-h ra -rorji^aa, kxI 

SotXflKTcnj^, rxK'i; ‘S'fVTaxoTiac, ctTro [iro- 

Ta/*«3 xax* ai/Ttjji uHoai. 

Where I infers xttra^y Salmafius reads ftx- 
and he has placed Tundis at the mouth 
of the I iver of Mnozina ; but where can we 
find a rivt.r navigable for fifty miles on this 
coaii ? vvihch mufl be the cafe if Tundis is 


the road, and Mooziris the mart, fifty miles 
up the ftream. Plin. Exer. p. 1185. Moo- 
ziris may eafily lie two miles from the r/W. 
This meafurement by the rivers induces Pao. 
lino to carry thefe three ports to tlic inlets 
between Calicut and Cochin. 1 hu, fiippo- 
fit ion has fome weight, 

^ fixes Tundis at Duiida-Raja* 

poor in Concan. 

The text of Pliny is very corrupt. The 
exprefilon 13, gcniis Necanydon, the country 
of the Necanides ; but the mention of Becarc 
with it proves it to be Nelkunda. 


tona. 
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tona. This is the pepper of Cottonara mentioned in the Periplus, 
and afligned by every writer to the province of Canara. There is, 
upon the whole, no eiTcntial difference in the two accounts, except 
the mention of pirates by Pliny, not noticed in the Journal ; but 
unlefs Plydras could be diicovered, we cannot alceitain their pofi- 
tion : it is fuppofed to be the Nitria of Ptolemy, the laH; place upon 
his Pirate Coaft ; and though that is not near Mangalocr, doubtlefs 
the pirates roved on the coaft of Canara in former ages, as they do 
now, and pirates there have been at d’llli and the Angedive, as well 
as in Concan. 

Mooziris is written Modiris, Moodiris, Moondiris, Zmiris, and 
Zymiris, by different authors, which might lead fome inquirer, on 
the fpot, to farther difcovery. Both the Piriplus and Pliny certainly 
confider it as an inferior port to Nelkunda ; for no account of the 
imports or exports is given here, but at Nelkunda a copious cata- 
logue. That Mooziris continued a place of refort in later times, 
we may conclude from the Peutingerian Tables, which place there 
a temple of Auguftus, that is, of the emperor of Rome ; for at the 
date of the tables, in the time of Theodofius, every emperor was 
Auguftus j and that the Greeks or Romans Ihould have a temple 
here, is no more extraordinary than that the Chriftians fhould have 
churches in Travancoor, or that the Arabs fhould have eftablifhed 
their fuperftition in Ceylon, which P^iny allures us was true. 

Dodwell has built fome arguments on this circumftance, and on 
the names of the kings, which are the fame in Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplus, in order to bring down the date of this work to the 
time of Commodus and Verus. But Paolino affords a folution of 
this difficuhy, which is perfedly fatisfadory if his etymology be 

302 true ; 
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true ; for, he obferves that Keprobotas is v/ritten Celebothras and 
Cerobothrus ; and he informs us that Ceram fignifies a country^ 
region, ox province, and botti, a. governor ; fo that Cerambotti is as 
manifeflly the /jead or fovereign of a province, as Ceram-ptrumal 
is king of the country, compounded of Ceram, a country, perum 
great, and aa\ pcrfonage, the gxtai perfonage or fovereign of the king- 
dom. And as Cerainperumal was the founder of the kingdom of 
Malabar in the year 907 of our era, there is much probability in 
this interpretation. If this etymology be admitted, it accounts for 
the name of Cerobothrus in Limurike, and that of Pandion in Ma- 
labar, not only in the different ages of Pliny, Ptolemy, and our 
author, but for as long a period as thefe divifions of the country 
continued undifturbed ; for Madura is ftill known in India as havin<r 

O 

the ancient title of Pandi Mandala, the kingdom of Pan di, or the 
Pandoos ; and Pandavais the founder of the fovereignty, according 
to the Bramins. Pliny'” therefore was miftaken, in affuming a 
general title for a proper name, as well as Ptolemy, and the author 
of the Periplus. 


X. KINGDOM OF PANDION, or MALABAR. 


The native appellation of Malabar, we are informed by Paolino, 
is K.eruia Ragiam, the Kingdom of Kerula, or Malayaiam, the 
Mountain Country, derived from the Ghauts which bound it inland, 
and are vifible from a great diftance at fea. He adds, that Malan- 

''' Governor Duncan joins in this interpre- ’e There is another date 8oc. D’AnvIIle, 114. 
tat.on o crumaL Af. Ref. vol. v. It is a Regnabat ibi, cunj hsec proderetn, Cele- 

cunous and valuable paper. bothras. Plin. vi. 33. 


gara 



gara is an Indian term corrupted into Malabar, and ought not to 
be deduced from the Arabic mala, a mountain^ and bahr, a coqj}. 
It is not necefl'ary to afi'ent to this ; becaufe, when the Europeans 
firft vifited India, after the difeovery of Gama, they derived their 
information from the Arabs, and confequently adopted their terms. 
At that time Calicut was the grand mart of the Oriental world ; for 
here the trade from China and Malacca met the Arabs and Perfians, 
who brought the produce of their own countries, as well as feveral 
articles which they procured from Europe ; and though fome 
Arabian velTels penetrated to Malacca, or even China, and fome 
Chinefe merchants, as it is faid, extended their voyage to Arabia, 
or to Keifh and ShirafF, in the Gulph of Perfia, the general point 
of intercourfe was Calicut. When the Portugueze reached the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, they were direded neither to Surat or Ba- 
roache, but to this city ; and here they found the Arabs fettled in 
the country fo powerful and numerous, as to obftrud their com- 
merce, and traverfe all the plans they had conceived. According 
to Barthema'*', there were not lefs than fifteen thoufand of them 
fettled in this place only, befides numerous bodies of them on the 
coaft, in Ceylon, and in Coromandel. 

The influence they had in the country may be calculated, not 
only from this inftance, but from the revenue their commercial 
tranfadions produced; from their readinefs to engage in all the 
fervices of war, policy, and government ; from the fpirit of adven- 
ture which appears in all their condud ; and above all, from the 

This opinion is founded on the report her is aifo verj' clear from M. Polo, and their 
of Renaudot’s Arabs, and will be confidercd .employ men ti» in trade and war. Sec Lib. in. 
hereafter. Ceylon, and p. 54. 

Yhe evidence for their power and nura- 


defire 
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defire of extending their religion, as well as promoting their Indi- 
vidual intereft. The character under which Paolino defcribes them 
at the prefent hour, would probably have fuited them in every 
age : — “ They are a robuft race, wearing their beards long and 
“ their hair negleded ; their complexion is dark, and their cloth- 
“ ing confifts of nothing more than a fhirt and trowfers of cotton. 
“ They are adive and laborious ; feldom appearing in the ftreets 
“ but in a body, and always armed. They deep in tents or booths, 
“ drefs their viduals in the open air, and work, during the night, 
“ by the light of the moon. They affift one another in lading and 
“ unlading their fliips, and they drink plentifully of toddy and 
“ arrack. Upon receiving the lealt affront, the revenge is com- 
“ rnon to all.” Their trade is ftjU confiderable both at Cochin 
and Calicut ; for not lefs than an hundred fljips are employed in this 
trade, from Mafkat, Moka, and Judda ; and the commodities they 
purchafe are of a better quality than thofe obtained by the Eu- 
ropeans ; becaufe the Europeans, either by their power, or by con- 
tra6:, Eave bound the native government to furnifti them with 
pepper and other articles at a regulated price. 

The'Chinefe no longer frequented the port of Calicut when the 
Portugueze arrived in India ; they had been ill-treated by the Za- 
morin, probably at the inftigatlon of the Arabs, and for the fame 
reafon which excited their jealoufy of the Europeans ; and after a 
fruitlefs attempt to revenge themfelves, the Chinefe fliips came no 
longer to Malabar"’, but to Maliapatam only in Narfinga, on the 
coaft of Coromandel. 

Paolino, p. 84. be, if they fail with the monfoon. 

Paolino fays, they make two voyages in Caefar Frederick in Hackluit, p. 223. 

a year ; but I do not underftand how this can Barthenna in Grynseus & Raranfio. 

Now 



Now this trade with the countries farther to the call, and the 
intereft which the Arabs had in the communication, is in full cor- 
refpondence with the account of Pliny in the firft century, with 
Ptolemy in the fecond, with that of Cofraas in the fixth, with the 
Journal of the Arabs (publiflied by Renaudot) in the ninth, with 
the experience of Marco Polo in the thirteenth, and wdth Nicola di 
Conti, fixty years previous to the arrival of the Portugueze in India. 

It appears from Pliny, that the Arabs were fo numerous in Ceylon, 
as to have occupied the country below the Ghauts, like the modern 
Europeans ; for their fuperftition had prevailed over that of the 
natives on the coaft. He adds, that the Seres were known in that 
ifland by means of the intercourfe which commerce produced ; and 
that the father of the rajah who came upon an embaffy to Claudius, 
had been in their country. (Something like this will appear here- 
after in the Periplus.) And that a regular communication was open 
between India and Malacca, there can be no doubt ; becaufe Ptolemy 
has fixed a port on the coaft of Coromandel, from which the fleets 
failed which went to Chruse, or the Golden Cherfonefe. Here we 
may fix the limit of ancient geography j and whether we chufe to 
carry this trade to China, as fome have fuppofed from the name of 
Sinse Thinas, and Seres, or whether we fix it at the peninfula of Ma- 
lacca, it is in effedt the fame ; for in that peninfula there have been, in 
different ages, the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin China, Pegu, Siam, 
and Ava ; all partaking of Chinefe manners, habits, and cuftoms, 
and all furniftiing, in fome degree, the comm'odities we now pro- 


Lib. vi. cap. 22. 

Pliny fays, moreover, Scras ab ipfis 
alpici ; as if the coaft; of the Seres Avere in 
fight. But Salmafius propofes readingt ultra 


m on tea E modes Seras qiioqnc ab ipfis afpfcij 
notes ctiam commctcio ; meaning that the 
Ccylonefe went by land into Tartary,' fthd fo 
to China. 


cure 
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cure in China. How the report of thefe countries, indeternnlnate 
as it was, reached Greece lo early as the age of Eratofthenes is a 
great problem, not eafy to refolve ; but that in later times forae 
merchants had been induced, by intereft or curiofity, either to at- 
tempt the voyage, or to fail on board the native (hips, is highly 
probable. That ail knowledge, however, beyond Ceylon was doubt- 
ful and obfcnre, u undeniable; for here the marvellous commences, 
which is'conftantly the attendant upon ignorance; and in whatever 
author it is found, we may be affured he has no certain information 
on which he can depend. 

Within the limits of Ceylon all the general concerns of commerce 
were certainly confined, in the age when the Periplus was written ; 
and whatever might be the extended attempts of the Arabs, very 
few of the veffcls from Egypt ever reached that ifland. Nelkunda 
was the Calicut pEtheirday ; and ftanding in the fame country, and 
affording the fame commodities, they procured here for the market 
of Alexandria the drugs, fpices, and other precious commodities, 
which have. ever been in requefi; throughout Europe. 

At Nelkunda let us now paufe, written Melenda by Ptolemy, 
Melkunda by his commentators, Necanidon by Pliny, Neakyndon 
by Hardouin, and Nincilda in the Peutingerian Tables. It is faid 

to 

'** If Eratoflhenes derived all his know- connefted with a Sefareh el Zinge on the coail 
ledge from Timofthenes, as Marcian informs of Africa, and a Sefareh el Hinde in India, 
us; Timoflhenes, who was fent down the coaib Would not the fame fpeculatijn difeover a 
of Africa by Philadelphus, muft have acquired Melinda on the cuall of Africa, and a Me- 
lik mforrhatton either there or from Arabia, l^nda in Malabar ? 

But the Thinae arc mentioned in Ariftotlc’s It is a very fingular circamftance, that 

Treatife dcMuodo; and if t^iat work be rtaliy the Peutingerian Tables fhould have the fame 
Ariftotlc’s, it proves that the Golden Cher- names as the Periplus on this coad, but rc- 
fonefc had been hear^ of ra the time of Alex- verfe them ; for as they run Tundis, Muwris, 
ander. Nelkunda, m the Journal, they Hand Nel- 

D’Anville has found an Ophir in Arabia, kunda, Tyndis, and Muziris, in the Tables, 

with 


%o be the fame as Becare, by Pliny, and near Barake, or Ela-Barake^ 
^by the Periplus. That is, Barake is a village at the mouth of the 
river, which, joined with Ela, cannot fail to remind us of Eli, as it 
is written by Marco Polo the d’llli, or d’llla, of our modern 
•charts. D’llli is one of the moft confpicuous points on the coaft, 
and, as far as I can difcover by the maps, the only remarkable 
mountain clefe to the feorc. This I had fuppofed to be called 
'Mount Purrhus in the Journal j but if Purrhus is to be interpreted 
as a Greek term, it fignifies the Ruddy Mountcnu'*' \ and I, have 
fince learnt, that d’llli has not this appearance, but that there are 
Tieights bdth to the north and fouth, which ftill hear the title of Red 
Cliffs, and which -tvill be noticed in their proper place. The mouth 
of die Nelifuram riven, or Cangerecora, at Ramdilli, is placed by 
Rennell almoft clofc to the mountain; and Ram- d’ 1111”“’ again 
contains tfie name of Ela, and is manifeftly the Ela-Barake of the 
Journal. . * 

At Barake the veffels rbde till Tfheir fading* was brbfiglrt down 
from Nelkunda. It feems hy the text as if the navigation of the 
river were fafe, and that the fhips went up to the city to deliver 
their cargo, and then earns down to, BarSke to receive their lading 


v/Itb Blinka, a corrupt reading for the Elanki 
of Ptolemy, and Colchi Siudorum, for the 
Kolkhi of both. There is mention likewITe 
a teinplc of Augudus, ©r the Roman em- 
peror, and a lake at Maziris. Thefe circum- 
Aances, however erroneoufly ftated, ftill tend 
to prove the continuance of this commerce, 
from the time of Claudius to Thcodofiua — a 
Xpacc of above three kundred years ; and a pro- 
bability that the Roman merebanU had fettled 
^ fa<5lory at Muzirfs, as they would fcarccly 


have buik a temple there, without ^mie fort 
of reiidence in the country* 

It is written *£li, and'd*£li, in Ek^^ron^a 
traoftation ; Deli, in Ramufio* 

To 

^ Rath is a common adjun^ iignifyftig 
> as, Ram-Rajah« 

13*1^ is the orthography of Pablino ; 
DiHa, of Renncll ; Deli, D<ih1i, and Deke, 
are found in different chartai and .£kt hi 
Marco Polo. 
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m return; if fo, it is a prefumption that they returned deeper ladea, 
than they arrived, as moft veffels from Europe do at the prefent 
day. But there is fome confufion in the text, and one corruption'” 
at lead : in modern accounts, the. river itfelf is defcribed as large 
and deep, but obftru£hed at its mouth by Ihoals and fand-banks. 
The approach to this coad likewife is difcoverable,, as well as that 
of GuaSerat, by the appearance of fnakes upon the furface of the fea,., 
which are black, fliorter than thofe before mentioned, more like fer-- 
pents’” about the head, and with eyes of the colour of blood. This 
is a circumdance confirmed by Paolino, who lived thirteen years in- 
the country, and who accounts for it by. fuppofing that they are 
waibed down by the rivers in the time of the rainy feafon. 

< 1^16 port of Baraka, or Nelkunda,.is much freq,vienxed oa accounts 
pef^er and betel. which may be procured -there in great quan-- 
ttrios **?. l^e.prinapal ilmporte are,, , 

Xpt)ttaT« irXsi~r«,- - - Great quantities of fpecie., 

Xfw<ro%3«, _ - Topazes. 

'IftartiTfiog ccTrXSg » mXvsy - A fmall alfdrtment of plain Clotho. 

Rich cloths, of different colours ? 
Xrlfoh “ - - - Stibium for colouring, the eyes, . 

KepaXXiOi', _ - Coral. 

^ecXog'*^ d^)4y - - White glafs*. 

XaXjcoV, - - - - Brafs. 

Aia i\ TvrofMg X)0t) ^ rnn xi^ccXi^, What - 

It docs not appear what ought to be h the diilin£lion between and SpcUxf ? It 
fubftttated for feems here> crtjled* 

^ In Capt. Hamdton ; and it is remarkable tgv o-yxov xaX ro tu na,l 

that Marco Po^ la^Sjr the ih^s of Mangi 

(China) that came htre^Joaded in eight day S) Rendered by Hudfoo, Vitreum rode; 

or earlier, if they conld> on accorut of the but apyy^f nvhite^, is added to it, to difltnguilh 
•danger of the anchorage. L 3 >* iu» c. 26. it from vitrum in generai> which was blue. 

Kacrcrmpo^^ 



- p. * 

OTvog « TToXoV, 

'’Locvtx^cxAcyiy - *• 

-Ap<rew>dOF> 

^%trog Qcrog ocpzs(ret roig - 
^£p] W muxX^fp/OK, 


- Tin. 

- Lead. 

- A finall quantity of wine*""; but 

as profitable as at Barugaza. 

- Cinnabar. 

- Qrpiment. 

- Corn, only for the ufe oS the fliip’s 
• company. The paer^hants do 

not fell it. 


The Exports are, 


'SleTTfifi ftovoytvom; ev &n roireo 
r4rta yiWcJfiBv'^^ •s^Xu ku) 

' KeyifJtBv&v KoTTCifccpizov^ - 

^cicpyocptrT}^ izotvcg kcu dtx^apog^ 

^EX£(pflHr> ' ^ 

^O^ovtOL Siyp/xa, ^ 

X^apc70j ri ytXfUFuviic^^ *• « 

%JLcx,Xoi^o(.Bpov^ - p. -I 
Jx rm eVfi# rff^rwy, 


P£pp«R, in great quantity, whtdii 
grows only in this oae piacMS^ 
- and which is cadled the Pepper 
of Gottonara. 

Pearls, in quantity tmd qua&y 
Aiperior t» othersb t 

Ivory. • ’ 

Fine filks. 

Gapanicic fpikenard-: it is tifuaUy 
read Gangetick. 

Betel. ; 

fit)m the cotuttries holier 
'■ totheeaft. ' . .. '' 


Suo-u 2i •itiatwi oiwr In Bctpy^u;. HudfoD 
4 jas omitted this. The meaning here given la 
^onjeftural. 

Pepper, from the weakh k brings into 
the country, in Sanferit is called, the Splendonr 
qJ Cliku Paolino, p. 356* 

I think yfvi»w;u,iww implies, the native 
growth of the country ; it may iignify only, 

3H 


procurable there; 

% y»«v»wx»?. *I^erc caln be little 
doubt of tlie corruption here; bccaufe, at 
.p. 5<3. the author himfelf writes Tot^wW 
K«p 3 of, the fpikenard procured at the Ganges; 
and ^ere it is ftill procurable from Hiibet/ 
ac<xnviing to Sir W^m. Jones and !Oiv Rcur* 
burgh. Afmtick ReCearches. ' » ‘ 

Aihioi 
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Af^/u ^iei<pxv^? TTuvToMf - All forts of tranfpareat or prcciou* 

ftoncs. 

• - - - - Diamonds. 

'Taj£(»fic?, - - • - Jacinths. Amethyfts. 

ijTE XpwrovijTiWT/jHj Jtai Tortoife-ftiell, from the Golden 
.. ; If flrepl rag mjVj?? BiffOiofAivij Hlands, (or Maldives ?) ; and an- 

. ; flrpwtstpevfltf . «UTW T^t ether fort, which is taken, in the 

AjftvftKiisf - - iflands which lie off the coaft of 

Limurike (the Lackdives). 

The particulafs of thefe cargoes fugge(l fome refle<fiions of curio- 
&yj for the bullion or fpecie employed in the purchafe of the native 
commodities, has formed a fubjed of complaint in all ages, as if 
SiNUrope w(ere e^dtauRed of the precious metals, and all the riches of 
the world abforbed by Oriental commerce ; the fad is true, that this 
trade cannot be carried, on without bnUtOn; for all the revenues of 
the country, now in the hands of the Eaft India Company, are not 
fufficient to cover the inveftments annually made. Still Europe"* 
is not exbauRed, but increafing daily in wealth and power, com- 
.^pared with, the. other quarters of the world, and never can be, till 
the induftry promoted by this commerce, and by commerce in 
general, {hall be annihilated. 

: Tin is another of the articles enumerated ; and if we find this 
produce of Britain conveyed to Malabar in the earlieft period that 
. hsftory.can reach, we find the fpices of Malabar in Britain, in an 
.9^ when the. oon^rfe <)f the communication with India was pro- 
bdbly as Rttle known as the exiftence of America. The venerable 

S^fanafiut fappirft« X^xwnwr i M i utD^ to refer See Harris’s Difcoorfes on the Eaft 

to Khruse, the GoUca lOasd, or Cberfonefe, India Trade, rol. i. 

^ Avsu ' ^ 

‘ Bede 
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Bede who died in the year 735, was poffeffed of pepper, cinna- 
mon, and frankincenfe. Did no one ever afk the queftion, how, 
m that age, thele luxuries had been conveyed to Britain, w were 
treafured in a cell at Weirmouth ? 

But the particular moft worthy of remark, is the mention of fine 
filks 'o&ovioi Zijpjxa] ; for othonion is any web of a fine fabric, and as 
applied to cotton fignifies muflin ; but its ufage in this paflage. 
Joined with SerkoUy plainly indicates the manufadure of the Seres, 
which h filk. It is mentioned only at this port, and particularly 
di’ftinguifhed as not being a native commodity, but brought hither 
from the countries farther"^ to the eaft. This is a fufficient proof 
that Nelkunda was in that age, what Calicut was in later times— 
the centrical mart between the countries eaft and' weft of Cape 
Comorin ; and' we want no other evidence to prove, that the inter- 
courfe between India and the countries beyond the Bay of Bengal, 
was open in that age, and probably many ages prior, as well ad ha 
the time of Ptolemy. That the fleete which went to Ghrusd,-%r the 
Golden Cherfonefe, would find the filks of China in that market, is 
readily admitted ; but that the Seres were ftill farther eaft, is mani- 
feft, from the map of Ptolemy, as well as from Pliny, who calls 
them the "moft eaftern nation of the world. Now that the anciet^s 
always meant China Proper by the term Seres, however ohicure 
their notions of it were, feems to admit of proof.* Silk «aiwe i^o 
the Roman world ufually by the route of Taitary, the Cafpian, and 
the Euxine fea ; and when Juftinian procured the filk-Worm, he pa-o- 
oured it by this northern channel. This communication however, 

^ Bedse Opera, p. 795. Appendix, and began to reign in 872. . . ^ 

P*8o 8. Alfred,, who is faid to have lent lx k 

Sighelai) biftop of Shii bourne,, to Mai^ao 

oa 
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oft the north, could not be opened 'v^ith the nations of the Golde* 
Cherfonefe, with Ava, Pegu, or Siam, but is exprefsly marked as 
formed immediately with the Seres themfelves. The point fixed 
for the meeting of the traders from the weft with thofe of the Seres, 
was in Tartary, and farther to the *‘’*norLh-eaft than the fources of 
’the Gangesri and this point, fix it where we 'pleafe, is perfe(3:ly ia 
•correfpondence with the Kiachta of our own days, where the com- 
modities of the Chinefe and Ruffian empires are exchanged. The 
jealoufy of the Seres in regard to ftrangers, remarked by Pliny 
is perfeiftly chara<fteriftic of the Chinefe in all ages ; and whether 
♦the coromnnication took place near the Chinefe frontier, or in any 
-place nearer to the weft, it equally proves that there were Seres on 
the noith, as vtell asthe fouthj and that -there was one communi- 
cation opened by the intervention of Tartary, and another by fea, 
through the mean^ df the nations in the -Golden Cherfonefe. We 
ihall find fome intimation --of this commerce on the north (wild and 
fabulous as the account is) at the conclufion of the Periplus, and in 
the catalogue of articles now under confideration, the communication 
d>y fea is equally manifeft. Whether this intercourfe by fea was 
4ire£t, or only by the iotervention -of the nations of the Cherfonefe, 
is another -queftion ; but bn this fubjefl more will be fuid in its 
^proper place. It feems natural, however, to fuppofe, that there 
always was a Malacca, or fome port that reprefented it, where 
the trade from China met the merchants from India ; as the com-p 
^efce of India met the traders of Arabia and Perfia at Calicut, 

fome fiort on the ooaft of Malabar. In this ftate of things, 

♦ 

Ptolemy, Vllth Table of A^ia. nication by land; m the fecond, ft is from 

Pliny mentions this twice; Kb. vi. c. 17. the inforroation of a native of Cejioa. 
and cap. 3. -In the it is the commu- 

10 


•the 



the POrtuguele found the commerce of the Oriental world ; and 
in a, hate very fimilar, it feems to have exifted in the age of the 
PeripluSi This affords us a rational account of the introduilion 
of into Europe, both by land and fea ; and thus by tracing 

the commodities appropriate to particular nations, or climates, we 
obtain a clue to guide us through, the intricacies of the obfcurefl 
ages. 

One clrcumftanr.e refpedling the Malabathrum, which I have 
fuppofed to be the Betel, remains ftiil to.be confidered : it is faid to 
be brought here from the. countries farther eaft, and not to be a 
native commodity. Eepper, and pearls, and ivory, and fpikenard*'% 
are likewife faid brought here, as well as filkj all which 

contribute to prove this port to be the reprefentative of Calicut in 
that day> and Pandion to have enjoyed all the revenues arifing from 
the commerce of India and Europe. Could it then be proved that 
the hundred and twenty, fhips which Strabo faw at Berenike,. 
actually reached India by a coafting voyage before the monfooa vvas- 
difcovered, . we can fee a reciprocity of interefts, which might very 
eafily induce Pandion to fend an embafly to Auguftus. Another 
Indian embaffy is faid, by Strabo, to have been fent to the fame 
emperor by Porus ; and this Porus is fuppofed, in Indian hiftory, . 
to be the fovereign of Agina^e — the Rana, or principal of' the Raj- 

S 9 k was not a native commodity or ma- Frederlcky p. 1707. Purchas, vol. iIL — a fruit 
nufa^ure of lodl^ m the i6th century 5 it ftill the blgnefs of a nutmeg, which they cat wItK 
came from China. Caf. Frederick,. Purchas, the leaf, called Betle. And lime of oyfter- 
vol. ill. p. 1708. fhellsj pepper, cardomum, and ginger, arc alfo 

’Ex i<r» rSrw, Again, I have no mentioned. Within land is the Kingdom of 
doubt but that the fenfe here given is the Pepper, 
right one. 

The Areka nut Is mentioned as an cx^ Strabo^ lib. xv. p, 6S6. 

port at Cananoor, the next port by CxL ^ 

pout 
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pout *** rajahs. Now, were it pofllble to connedi his interefts with 
thofe of Guzerat, we tnight prove, that the trade carried on at 
iBarugaza and Nelhunda was of Tuch importance, as to make an ih- 
•terconrfe neceflary between thefe two Indian potentates and the 
emperor of Rome, if an Indian hiftory of thefe early times flioukl 
Over be obtained that poffeffed a degree of confiftence or probability, 
fome light might be thrown on this ful^edl; at prefent it is mere 
tonjeCture and fpeculatioii. 

I cannot quit the contemplation of this catalogue, however, with- 
out adverting to the laft article on the lift, which is the tortoife-fhell 
procured from the Golden Itles, and the riles that lie off the coaft of 
Limurike. The firft, if n6t the Maldives, are Khruse ; but , the 
latter are the Tackdives: b6th are ftill famous for producing the 
heft tortoifc-fiiclU and particularly the black fort*'®, the fineft in 
,the worlds which is found only heVe, Or at the Philippines, and 
obtains an higher price than ariy that is protured elfewhere. Blit 
-if the Maldives are dubious, the Lackdives do adually lie off the 
coaft of Canara or Limurike ; for though the bulk of them is to 
the fouthward, the^'^' northernmoft of the group Is nearly in the 
latitude of Mangaloor; and the market where the tortolfe-lhell was 
procured, was Nelkunda. This one circumftance might have con- 
vinced d’Anville, if he had attended to it, that Limurike muft 
•he Canara, and could not correfpond with Concan ; for there are 
no iflands on that cOaft, where any 'quantity of tortoife-fhell coirid 
be obtained, fufficient to be confidered as an article of general 
commerce. 

Renndrs.Mon. laft ed. p. 230. See RenneU’s correAed Map, and fRAn- 

Harris, vel. i. -p. 7 16. Pnrdisre, vol. iii. Ville’s. 

.1666. 

this 


/ 



' TH 18 eitent and value of tile cargoes at N(sl!ciradaj ,^^ef carried 
out of tfrought home, is of greater amoi^nt tharxjwe -l^vo fo.uud-at 
an^other port, and .more circumftantial than at anjr other exq^t 
©ariigaza. This, appears correfpondent to the courfe of the^ tr^e 
af prefect, but ftiU more to the early commeite of the EngUfli, rsi^hen 
their original faftories were at Surat and Tellicheri. At Surat they 
obtained muflins, chintz, and cottons j and at Tellicheri, pepper and 
cardamun&s : for though the ^PbrtUgUefp»#n#fltipl:i^. the^ ||^.ts.jand 
fettlements, the diflerent ‘produdipns .of die iiorth on 

this weftem coaft of the .peniofula, 'were ojlMarnablo v^ithTufficicnt 
'•facffity atkhefe tsro points*. In conformity with , this iyfteni we 
find, that thfbhghdut the wh which thc.Periplus mentions of 
India, we have a catalogue of the imports and exports only at 
the two ports of Barugaza and Nellomda, and there feems, to be a 
diftindlion fixed between the articles appropmte. to fcach. F^nc 

m^inUj- ^diOKliaw cmm Vf 

pepper *'*, feem to haye^ been procurable only at^tfic latter. ^ This 
pepper' is faid to be brought to this port from Cottonara, generally 
fuppofed to be the province of Cknara *'®, in the neighbourhood 


of Nelkonda, ^d famous “* to this, hour for produci 
pepper^* inUe world,^ 

" -Uf’i ' ; - ' ■ ' ' 

n|ei)tl]9ned at Baruj^aza 
is an ordinary inferior fpice, more li6t ^d 
pungent, with M 

Eli, Deli, or d’llU, was the port fr^ 
i^uented by the Chinefc for pepper in 
Polo*s time. Lib. Hi. "i 

In the ^a^ora- 

mg to Canara, Is the beft pcpjper'^ifi'lradia'/ 

^^apt. Hamilton's Acc. .of Ei India, voL lii. 

*p. 260. 




The 

. ?? At mcnUoiw pepper 'i growing 

ont^m^Gffl^-mcU'ifan i&nd brfow Subara), 
ai^ at Candlji^^nd 'W^t 

tan Is, I know not;* but Candaria Wy mom the 
kingdom of Canara, p. 6i. ; beca^ Ibt ftya 
afterwards, It is near the af In 

Mattibdb-i^aTa^, ^ dy. i pre. 

cTfe. AI Edriffi den^ Arabs 

of Renaudot, p. 9. p, 1 A where it k ^htcn 
Kaucam-mali, imd Kataiuuni the iame as 
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'The pre-eminence of thefe two ports will account for the little 
which is faid of the others by the author, and why he has left us 
fo few charadfers by which we may drftingmfli one from another, 
fo as to aflign them proper portions on the coaft. They feem to 
have been little vifited for ,the purpofes of oommerce; and if they 
were touched at only from neceffity, the flay there was fliort, and 
the bhlocvations tratifienf ; hut the diftinfltioh' of the? provinces is 
clear, if it has been found poffible to g^ve thefe from the teftt*' 
mony of our author, with fo much precifion as to prevenffuture 
deception, we ihall not bererfter foe the fame place affigned t» 
Guzertlt by one autho?., and to Malabar by another; *006 of whom- 
muft be in hn error of foven ^fidfe4 ffiile& In limiting the prot 
vtnS^ aS^ihath^^^ feW'of-the piinc^^ bIjuDs, aU Im been^jdone 
fhat (fould be ntpe^cd hy *^6 ffte acn^io^ed wah^ewtirk} 
and if tonjedhre has rieror betm ihif(^ed"t% ‘hw: wheife profif was 
unattainable, blame ought not to attach, becaufe the difcuffion lof 
impoflibiiities has been declined. I have laid that it was- dubious 
the athhor himfelf had ever been farther fhan Baragaza ; 
bu^*1fo ‘foahy cbffdhotadng bifcUmfl^ceshave- coine but in tracing 
the 'account 'of ',?letkuhda, ^wbuld ndhr''Tather fix the iithit of 

his voyage at this port, raffher fhati Ceylon he vMamfy not } 
an4,whether the fleets from Egypt ever reached that ifland previous 
to epabalTy from the king of that country to Claudius, is highly 
Individuals, poflibly might have been there upon an 
sdvetMi^^bi^i |]^ amplifications of Pliny and Ptolemy manifeftly 

Ken:ik€m> or h is ftill a port of Travancore, where pepper ^ 

therefore Concaa Ma- obtafmed. His ftyliag ^his an ifland, is con^ 

labar for the whole coaft, as ^ ta ufage. flftent with the iifage of Arabian writers.-^ 

But if. Ai Edrifli has pot c^^ied fitHia M. Polo mentioas CouUiu, jor CovaUiA, wiUi 

Coi^armali bCoulan of Malabar^ aad&Nilaa tbc fame pre-eounence. See infra. 

befpeak 



befpeak an ignorance of the truth in their agej and if the voyage 
was not regularly performed, the knowledge of ^dividuals was 
either not reported, or not believed. 

XI. HIPPALUS AND THE MONSOON. 

There is an additional reafon for believing that the regular courfe 
of trade terminated at NeH^nda,- which is, ,the introdudkion of the 
difcovery of the monfocm by Hippalus this place. And- for this 
place I hate referved the difeuflion of that fubje^, hecaufc, though 
I fliall continue my inquiries as far as Geylon, I aril perfuaded that 
the author of the Pefipths went no farther than this port. 

The hifto'ry’ of this' I fhali give as nearly as pofHble in the words 
of the author : ■ ^ 

** The whole navigation, fuch as it has been deferibed from 
Aderi*** and Kan§ [to the ports of India],jwas performed forpri^rly 
“ Wcifels^l^ adiyrMjg^t&'tfe flf^e,^ iffid ^<d}owli%"the in- 

“ dentures of the coaft ; hut Hippalus was the pilot who firft difeo- 
“ vered the direO: courfe acrofs the ocean, by ohferving the pofition 
of the ports, and the general appearance of the fea ; for at the 
fcafon when the annual winds, peculiar to our climate 

w^nkelilte&Ds 
alt am- 

’Aep’ § xoil? ^wrvmuf w bigoity is icmcwd., 1 ifrM not vouch for. the 

axTft juxt^h.'tih ’Emcn**} stf ru Oi^ek of our audior^ the iifag^e of 

Xoysi ^chveraci.. ' ' ^ . v beosnCt ' 1 'thmk' kis language iire^telly lti« 

. Some doubt will remain whethei^ thb paf* ebrne^ or hh text corrupt ; but the go^pl 
foge is accurately rentii^ed) ior^aoteoe^nt fenfe of tbe paffage is 
to & is not dear; 'Ototfra nu^ blow d^tiag^ the 

be thought improperly applied to the m ‘Egypt ; and the footh 

terrancan; but it feems ufed in oppofition to in the Indiai; Oceau> is ia itf 
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“ ilfl' the north, and blow for a continuance upon our coafl froni 
“ the Mediterranean j in the Indian, Ocean .the wind is conftantly 
“ to the fouth-weftj and this wind, has in thofe leas obtined the 
“ name of Hippalus, from the pilot who firft attempted the palfage 
“ by means of it to the Eaft. 

From the period of that difeovery to the prefent time, veflels 
“'-hdund^ !t«> Jndk take their either iropa, J^apeyga^the 

“ Arabian, or from Cape Aromata [Gardefan] on the African fide. 
“ From thefe poinjts they ftretch out int;o the , open f^a^at^j^ce, 
“ leaving all tl^ windings of the gulphs and bays at a diftahee,. an4 
“ m^e directly for their feveral deliinations. on the coaft of India, 
« Thofe*” that are intended. fof .Litnfii'ike waiting*” fome titne 
H h^Ec-they f»li but thofe^ that are jd^^ned for jBarugaza. or 
“ Scindi, feldom more^than three days.” ^ 

This account naturallyieanates i e»ri^y .i^J^? to bt^hire, 

how it fhould happen, that the Monfoons Ihould have been noticed 
by Nearchus, and that from the time of his voyage, for three hun-, 

ing June, Jalyv Anguft, arfd Sq^tember. If how to underltabd ySj is ^bious. 

we fupp<& the aathor'to be'anadttf, or. '—Hudfew renders it, :<«» region^ e*eelft per 
a refidetft Alexandria, the. Etefians t*?’ externam. fepradiftos finus prsterve- 

i(ut, reprefent tW el&A.of theni ^We w« Ihuntur'; where per tirram’externom is quite as 
lire, and -romyiSi pu^nuf, the -felowhl^ -pf the A n m te H igible las Sw wi; 7^u6er ya^-and ex regiane 
winds'which we locally experience. I render cxct}fi certainly does not exprefs the meaning 
^ H from the time or feafon, common both of the author. 

to fhc Etefians and , Monfoons j and I do not Tp«;^>]X*^orrs^y if k be. iiot a corruptiofi^ 

joki fvdytmi to wkh Sako^fiuS) has no fenfe in the lexicons which can apply 

thoipffili I fuppofe that a conneAing {Article is to this paffage. The meaning by the don- 
^ See^l^tiO. £xercit. 1186. te^t is pimn but bow to ellcite it fbooi this 

i3bor, word) I know not, Hiuifon has xe^ wifely 

Tik hi tic yif omitted kf ' 

^ A learned friead renders T^%»j5Ufomc> 

The generu.iinl(e.0jf is clear; tieir heads to the yea;. ready to iailf bu|.s^ 

for and i^Sf» arc i&d by this failing. ^ 

author to exprefs failing in the open Tea ^ but 

dred 



tired ye&h^ rib one fliould have attempted a direft courie, tUl Hip- 
paluis veritured to commit himfelf to the ocean. It has been fuffi- 
cientfy proved, that a communication was open between India and 
Arabia previous to the age of Alexander ; and it is impoffible to 
conceive, that thofe who lived either in India or Arabia, fliould not 
have obferved the regular change of feafons and of winds, which 
recurred every year, and of which, if they were mariners, .they 
could not fail to have ^kea -adv^tage, «yery voyage they per- 
formed. It is likewife certain, that vdTcls frequenting, ^hgir.coaft 
would’ accidentally' be caught by^-either monfoon, and driven aerpfs 
the’ c^eff fea to the oppofite Ihore, if they happened to be a few 
days too early, , or too late, in the feafon, for the voyage in which 
they were engaged. That, this had happened, and that there was a 
diredl paffage by the monfoons in ufe between the oppofite conti- 
nents before the Greeks adopted it, has already been noticed from' 
the Periplm, and fully proved. Butin almoft.,all difeoveries, the 
is tjpin^e, pf. it accident^ i thus 

it is, we may fuppofe, that the few veflels which did find their way 
to India from the ports of Egypt by adhering to the coaft, from the 
beginning, failed with the monfoon, both oittward and homeward 
. bound j. but ftill followed the track which had been pointed out by 
Nearchus; and it was nCceflary for an Hipp^us to arife, be&re it 
ihould be known, that the winds were as’^egp^^;^^ detetiriinate 
in the Open lea, as upon the coaft. The Periplfts affigns the merit 
of the difeovery to the obfervation of Hippalus himfelf; but there 
is nothing unreafonable in fuppofing, that if he frequented thefe 
feas as a pilot or a merchant, he had met with Indian Ar^^ji^ 
traders, who made’ their voyages in a more compendiout; laaa^r 
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than the Greeks ; and that he collected information from them, 
■which he had both the prudence and courage to adopt. Columbus 
owed much to his own nautical expca:ietp:e aud fortitude j but he 
Was not without obligations to the Portuguefe alfoj who had been 
reffolTlng the great problems in the art of navigation, for almoft a 
cdhtury previous 4o his ex^editi OB. < > fc ^ r 

of the mdn^ft ^ce ttiidej could Jiie«ec after- 
wards be neglected; and the ufe made of it by the fleets from E%ypt 
is fully detailed, and much in the fame manner by Pliny -auid the 
Periplus.' The coUrfe of the trade from Alexandria to Berenik^, and 
tK6 progrefs bf the voyage from Berenike to OkeKs and Kan^, have 
already been fufficiently deferibetf but there are fome farther cir- 
cunai^ahc^s cbiitte^led With this, which caniibt be flipprefled without 
prejudice tb^ihe bbjf^ In ^ieW. -Rif O^is fe mcneoned by’holh 
authors*^ as the bdttef f Whieh iS evidently con- 

fident, becaufe it is ihel'tered from the adverfe”® monfoon ; and the 
paflage of thirty days to Okelis, and forty to the coaft of India, is a 
-proportion fo flrikipp that it CouW be derirved from n© o^er fource 
Butjevidehcd of th^mdft authentic nature. 'For the firft diftance is 
only ahout jfodr hundred and eighty miles, and the fecond near 
nineteen hundred, “antf yet that there ihould be only ten days dif- 
ference in the loager part of the voyage, is peculiarly appropriate 
to^the two dlHerent leas In which the navigation was to be per- 

JO, xnade.him remove the trade about 15 

fbiv within its mouth, to a fifiiing-town called 

3*9 TIkt Iminaaiii; Aldiag Aden tor lie in- Mocha. Capt. HamSton^s Ao^.'^f ' the E. 
convenient far theMfttof the Red Sea, be- Indies, v<d. i. p. J9. That i8> it fafer riding 
caufe of the frcfli wia^ urually blowing at its withia the ftraits than without. 

mouth in both eaflerly and monfoons, ^ 

, > ■ 

foroded. 



formed. Tlie veffels’ deftmed for India Jeft Berenike about the 
mid(Me of July, or earlier, if they were to go farther than Barugaza. 
The jpaflage down the gulph was tedious ; for though the wind was 
fayotirable, the flioals, iflands, and rocks, in their courfe, required 
caution, and compeUed them to anchor every night ; but when the 
ftraits were pafled, and a velTel was once within the influence of the 
monfoon, the had nothing to impede her courfe from Babel-mandeb 
to Guzerat *, conf^quendy, fbirty days allotted to her paflTage is neither 
difproportionate to her cporfe down the Red Se^ nor too flioij”” a. 
fpace.for pe^nining a- voyage of nineteen hundred miles to India, 
notwitl^andaig the fame run at prefent feldom exceeds fifteen. 
It feems at iirft %ht .a .QQntradidion, that vefiels which were to 
have the longer voyage to Malabar, Ihould remain longer at Okelis 
than thofe which were dellined only for Scindi orGuzerat; but 
this likewile depends upon a circumflance peculiar to the monfpon 
upon the cpAft of India, which appears never to have been noticed 
by cpmjaent qn the .Penpius. 

It is fufficiently known, that the commencement and termination 
of the two different monfoons are fubje£t to confiderable fluduation ; 
lb that though we fay tliefe winds are alternate, fix months each 
waji we ought to fubftrad one month from the beginning and 
ending of each, which are not only fluduating, hut tempeftuo^ 
If theh .,we the /puth-wefterlj or furn^er monjboh*** in 

this refpedt, and,confider May as the month in which it commences, 

Nineteen /nijee in foipty thirty (Jays Mafkat ; . whence we may 

giv^ rather, naore th^ forty ifevcn miles a day j conclude, they had not much improved upon' 
but the day's fill of 4 h^ancrciit vcffel was ycx) the Greeks. See the Arabs of Jieoaodot«c— 
lladia, or fifty miles; and the courfe of a This run fhould propeHy be taken at Gtr^ 
double: fo that theymti^t in this defao. - ^ 

palTage have failed with great caution. But The whole of this fr<^ ,tbc Orfoital 

the Arabs, in the ninth century, employed Navigator, p. 211. 

it 
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it is not finally fettled till the beginning of June, a little earlier or 
later, according to the full or change of the moon *** ; and ftlll it is 
to be obferved, that during June and July “ the weather is fo bad, 
“ that navigation is in fome degree impradiicable.” In Auguft it is 
more moderate, and in September the weather is ftill fairer ; and 
though there may be an apprehenfion of ftorms, “ you have often 
fair wOather for feveral days together,” whiiSh ^niiniies, though 
liable to the fame interruptions, till the middle of 0£tober. 

This is the peculiar circumftance appropriate to the navigation of 
the ancients ; for if we fuppofe a veffel to leave Berenike on the 
loth of July, and to arrive at Okelis the 9th of Auguft; after con- 
tinuing there a week, ten days, or a fortnight, flie will reach Muziris 
or Kelkunda, at lateft, on the i ft of October ; that is,* at the very 
■time when ihe has feafpn to ^pe^f the heft feather of the feafon. 

There is another fingularity applicabie^td' thofe veffels which are 
deftined for Scindi and Barugaza, and which ftay only three days at 
Okelis or Cape Gardefan ; this is, that the fouth-weft monfoon fets 
in “ earlier to the northward of Surat,” than on the coaft to the 
%Uthward. Whether this circumftance is conneft^d with their 
voyage, we have no data to determine ; but if the monfoon com- 
mences here earlier, it is confequently fettled earlier than in Ma- 
labar. 

After thus conduding our fleet to the fliores of India, it remains 
next to confider their voyage homeward-bound. And here we are 
informed by Pliny that they continued on the coaft fi^p^^'the 

latter cad of S^ember, or beginning of Odober, to tl^^i^ly part 

■ ... - 


The firft neviSocm in September is called St. Anthony’s Moon, and Conii^red%iitlie 
commencement of the N.E. mdttlDon.— C. Hamilton, vol. i. p. 25 ?. i> 

Lib. Vi. c. 23. . . " ' ' 
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of Tybi, or December.* This allows two months, at leaft, for the 
difpofal of their cargo, and taking in their lading in exchange. But 
the lateft time of leaving the coaft is within the firft fix days of 
Machiris; that is, before the ides of January, or the 13th of that 
month. Now it is very remarkable, that the original order for 
the fleets of Portugal was fubjedt to the fame regulation ; for if they 
did not fail before the 8th of December, they were detained till 
the firft week of the fucceeding month. The reafon for this, though 
not mentioned, is doubtlefs the change of the moon in both in- 
ftances, at which time there are ufually fome ftronger gales; and 
in this we have one more evidence of the fame operations of nature 
producing the fame effeds in all ages. 

Pliny ftyles the fouth-weft monfoon, Favonius (which the Peri- 
plus calls Libo-Notus), and the north-eaft, Vulturnus ; about which 
there is much learned difquifition in Salmafius. But we are now 
too well acquainted with thefe feas, to have a doubt remaining on 
the winds that were intended ; and we conclude, that as the fame 
caufes have operated in all ages, they blew two thouland years ago 
as they blow at the prefent day. Not that they are fixed to a fingle 
point of the compafs, but that north-eaft and fouth-weft are their 
general diredion. It is added by Pliny, that upon reaching the 
Red Sea, they found' a fouth or fouth-weft wind, which conveyed 
them to Berenike, and enabled them to conclude their voyage in 
lefs than the compafs of a year. This, likewife, is confident with 
experience ; for the winds in the Gulph of Arabia are almoft con- 
ftantly north and north-weft, except for fifty days, when they are 
called the Gumfeen winds, and prevail from the middle of March j 

Cccful* Frederick in Purchaa, iii. p. 1708. tember. 
who likewife mentions their arrival in Sep* Wiittcn Khamfin. 

3 K 


during 
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during that period coming regularly from the fouth. If therefore 
we fuppofe a veffel to leave the coaft of India between the 8th and 
13th of January, forty days employed upon her return would bring 
her to Kane, Aden, or Gardefan, tow^ards the end of February. 
At any of thefe ports Ihe might w-ait, fo as to be prepared to take ' 
advantage of the Gumfeen wind in the middle of March j and when 
Ihe was once within the ftraits, this wind would ferve her for fifty 
days to convey her to Berenike, to Myos Hormus, or even to 
Arfinoe, the reprefentative of the modern Suez. Thus, by em- 
bracing the opportunities which the regular feafons in the different 
feas afford, the whole voyage outward and homeward-bound would 
be performed with a wind conflantly in her favour. 

The next point to be confidered is, the departure of this fleet 
from Okelis^Kane, or Cape Aromata. The two laft are more par- 
ticularly intimated by the PeriplCls ; and Syagros, or Fartaque, by 
Pliny In this the merchant is moft probably the more corre£t of 
the two ; for, as we may conclude that he performed the voyage 
himfelf, fo is Aromata, or Cape Gardefan, the point that divides 
the limit of the monfoon on the coaft of Africa : for, on the autho- 
rity of Beaulieu, we learn, that he paffed from winter, ftorm, and 
teinpeft, to calm and fummer, in an inftant, on doubling this pro- 
montory. Here then was the point where their courfe was open 
before them, from one continent to the other ; and when they were 
once at fea, there was nothing to change the diredion of the wind till 
they reached the fhorcs of India. On their return from India, they 
ran down thejr- longitude firft to the coaft of Africa, tending to an 

riniy fays, it was 1333 oi'lw from Sya- from tiuth, for it is in a rigiit line near 1200 
JJTOS to Fsitala ; is not very diilant miles, 

*4 objed 
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obje£l; of magnitude which they could not mifs or overrun and 
then made good their latitude by coming up northward to the coaft 
of Barbaria and the Red Sea. In eft'edling this we may conclude, 
that they direded their courfe, as nearly as they could calculate, .to 
Aromata ; but Ptolemy informs us, they fometimes got to the fouth- 
ward of it, and w’ere carried much lovv'er down than they wifhed ; 
and fometimes we know that they came intentionally to Rhapta, 
Opone, and other marts on the coaft of Africa, and proceeded after- 
wards to Arabia, or the Red Sea, according to their deftination, 
intereft, or convenience. 

The commerce of the Arabians has arrefted our attention through- 
out the whole progrefs of our inquiry, from the firft mention of 
their imports in fcripture, to the accounts of the prefent day. Their 
connedions wdth the countries in their neighbourhood is equally 
obvious : in Syria, Paleftine, Egypt, Perfis, Mefopotamia, and on 
the Tigris, we find them noticed by Pliny ; in India, by Aga- 
tharchides, and almoft every fubfequent geographer ; in Africa, they 
are Ipread at this day from the Red Sea acrofs the whole continent 
to Senegal ; and in the Eaftern Ocean they are found upon every 
coaft, and almoft upon every ifland. But general as the extenfion 
of their name and nation may have been, when we refer to their 
own accounts, nothing is more obfcure — nothing lefs latisfadory. 
The, information to be colleded from the little trad of the Periplus 
is a pidure of geography, in coinparifon of the two Arabian narra- 
tives publilhed by Renaudot, of Ebn Haukal, or A 1 Edrifli ; befides 
all the fabulous and the marvellous which w’e have to remove. Still 

Lib. xil. 17. of tbe coafts, but likcwifc from their adopting 

They arc obfcure, not only from the names that are neither native or claffical* but 
want of longitude, latitude, and the direction terms of their own language and ufage. 

3 K 2 there 
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there are fome particulars in thefe authors already noticed, •which 
are worthy of attention ; and fomething in the Arabians of Renaudct 
peculiarly conne<Sled with the objeft of our inquiry j for the general 
fad:, that the Indian commerce had fettled at Siraf in the ninth 
century, is a revolution of importance. 

Siraf'’® is upon the fame coaft in the Gulph of Perfia as the 
modern Gomroon, and held the fame rank at that time as Keifli in 
the thirteenth century, and Ormus of a later date. The merchants 
of Siraf, in that age, evidently performed the voyage to China, and 
Chinefe fhips are mentioned at Siraf j but a clofer examination has 
induced me to believe'®® that they were not Chinefe, but veflels 
employed by the Siraf merchants in the trade to China. The trade 
from this port, however it extended farther to the eaft, certainly 
met thq Chinefe fleets on the coaft of Malabar ; for there it is men- 
tioned, that the Chinefe paid a duty of a thoufand '®‘ drams, while 
other veflTels paid no more than from one dinar to ten. 

But the Ihips that failed from Siraf went firft to Mafcat in Arabia, 
for the fame reafon that the fleets from Egypt took their departure 
from Kane and Aromata j that is, becaufe they obtained the mon- 
foon the moment they were, under fail. The Arab has fortunately 
preferved this circumftance ; for he lays, “ from Mafcat to Kaucam- 

It is written ShirafT, Sbarraf, and, by from this, that the narrator actually failed him- 
M*Cliier, Charrack, pronounced Sharrack. ftlf on board a Siraf fliip fur China, and in that 

^ In ibe port of London, a China fhip is a fenfe called it a Chinefe fhip. P. 8. Eng. ed* 
(hip deftined tor China ; and in this fenfe, per- I do not, however, think this proof fo con- 
haps, the Arab fays, that moll of the Chinefe clufive, as utterly to deny the navigation o£ 
ihips take in their cargo at Siraf. He deferibes the Chinefe well of Malabar, 
their paffage down the gulph to Mafcat; and Two Arabs. P. 9. Eng. ed. The fum. 

upon mentioning the ilraits at MulTendon, he is too fmall to be credible; 10,000 dinars arc 
add? after we are clear of thefe rocks, we equal to i/. lyx, De Sacy, p. 332. 

(leer ior Oman and Mafcat. I conclude 
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“ mali is a month’s fail, •with the •wind Here then we have 
an evidence of the monfoon, and of the paflage dire£l from one coaft 
to the other, in harmony with the Periplus : we have a paflage of 
thirty days from Mafcat, proportionate to the forty days from Gar- 
defan ; and whatever Kaucatn may be, we find in Mali a reference 
to Male and Malabar, in which we cannot be miftaken. A1 Edrilfi, 
who copies this palTage from the Arabs, writes the name Kulam- 
meli ; fo that between the two authorities we may poflibly difcover 
Kulam on the coaft of Malabar j and on that coaft, in the kingdom 
of Travancore, there is ftill the port of Coulan, about eighty miles 
below Cochin ; and another Coulam *'**, or Coualam, to the eaftward 
of Cape Comorin. Either of thefe may be the port intended by the 
Arabian Journal, as it informs us, that “ after watering here, you 
“ begin to enter the fca of Harkand,” that is, the ocean to the fouth 
of Comorin ; and in another paflage it is added, that “ Kaucam is 
“ almoft upon the ikirts of the fea of Harkand.” 

I am not certain that I can follow my author farther} but if I 
underftand him right, it is fufflciently evident, that though they 
failed by the monfoon to Cape Comorin, they did not crofs the Bay 
of Bengal by the fame wind ; but after rounding Ceylon, or palling 


The Arabs had not much improved upon 
the Greeks in the art of Navigation. 

^ The difference of Kaucam and Kulam 
may be reconciled by ftippofing the tranflators 
mifled by the want of the diacritical poi.nts ; 
a difficulty which occurs to all tranflators in 
rendering proper names. Compare the Ara- 
bian Journal, p. y. with AI Etlnffi, p. 6 j. and 
P- 37* ''here Culam-meli is charadlerized as 
the Ifland (that is, the country) which pro- 
duces pepper. Half the iflaads of the Ara- 


bian geographers are upon the continent.-— 
Compare it alfo with Abulfeda, who calb it 
Caulam^ the laft port of India, where pepper 
is procured. Lat. 8 . Melch.. Thevenot, vol. i. 




is other Coulam, orCovalam, beyond 
Cape Comorin, is in the country of Tinevelli 
but Paolino fays, the fii ft Coulan ought to be 
written Collam. P. 75 . — The trade contiijiitdL 
at Coulam in Marco Polo's time. See lib. Hi 


C. 2J. 


the 
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the ftrahs of Manar, they Rood on by Lajabalus and Calabar 
(which is the coaft of Coromandel), and Betuma (the fame as Beit 
I'huma), St. Thome or Meliapoor ; and then by Kadrange and 
Senef to Sandarfulat, which ought to be the Straits of Malacca ; and 
thence to China. There feems to be more coafting in this voyage 
than in that of Ptolemy; for he carries his fleets acrofs from fome 
point in the Carnatic to the Golden Cherfonefe, at once. But if 
his communication terminated there, the Arabs went farther eaft 
than his Sinus Magnus, and reached Canfu in China, which is 
the modern Canton, where they traded much under the fame re* 
ftridlions w'hich Europeans experience at the prefent hour. After 
all, they confefs that very few of their fhips reached China ; that 
the voyage was extremely dangerous and that water-fpouts and 
taffons were continually to be dreaded ; added to which, at the date 
of their narrative in 867 of our era, the kingdom of China itfelf 
was diftradfed by internal commotions which made it no longer 
fafe for merchants to venture into the country. 


It is written Najabalus alfo, which d’ An- 
villa reads Nachabal for Nichobar. But the 
iflands of Arabian writers are frequently not 
iflands ; and if the navigator went firft to the 
l^Iicobars, and then back to the coaft of 
Coromandel, he almoft doubled the paffage 
acrofs the bay. Calabar, I fiippofe, Hands 
in contraft to Malabar, commencing polTibly 
at Calymere. Bet Thiima is the houfe or 
church of St. Thomas at MehV.poor, near 
Ivladras: Kadrange and Senef, I cannuJ dif- 
cover ; but Senef I fuppofe to be the Sanf of 
A 1 Edrifli, which, he fays, is ten days from 
Sanddalat; and Kadrange may be Arracan. 
Sandifalat can hardly be any thing clfe but 
the Straits of Malacca ; but Renaudot reads it 
8andar-Pulo, and converts it into Pulo-Condor, 


which feems fanciful. It might be a fubje^l of 
inquiry, whether Senef, Sanf, or Samf, may 
not be Siam. The fea oppofite the coatl of 
Coromandel is called Mare San/icum, which 
may be the fea of Siam ; but Siam extends 
acrofs the peninfula, and the gulph of Siam 
Proper is on the eaftern fide. Al Edrifii, p. 34, 
Canfu is the Chanecu of Al Edrifli. P, 37, 
Between the fea of Harkand and Dela- 
rowi there are 1900 iflands (Arabs of Renau- 
dot), which include the Maldives, Sarandiv, and 
Ceylon, in the fea of Harkand. Arabs 2. Al 
Edrifli, p- 3^* The danger of the voyage was 
increaiVd by thefe, as much as by the obfta- 
cles farther eaft. 

The wars which preceded the dynafty 
of Sunga. Arabs, p, 41. remarks, 47. 

But 
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But ftill it fliould be remembered, that the Arabians are the firft 
navigators upon record, except the merchants of Cofmas, that pene- 
trated to China ; that they are antecedent to the Europeans in this 
voyage by more than fix centuries ; and that they had found their 
way to the northern frontier of this kingdom in the ninth cen- 
tury, while in the fixteenth, the Europeans were difputing whether 
Cathai and China were the fame. We have no record of any Eu- 
ropean vifiting this country by a northern route before Marco 
Polo, in the twelfth century ; or of an European .failing in the fea 
of China between the time of that traveller and Nicola di Conti, in 
1420. Barthema’s voyage is between 1500 and 1504, immediately 
preceding the arrivd of the Portuguefe. 

Thefe circumftances will naturally fuggeft reflexions in regard to 
the Arabs of the Defert, and the Arabs on the Coaft. The fons of 
Efau were plunderers by prefcription and profefllon; their hand 
was againfl; every man, and every man’s hand againft them. The 
family of Jocktan in Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman, were as na- 
turally commercial ; and as they anticipated the Greeks and Romans 
in the navigation to India, and the modern Europeans in the difco- 
very of China, it is nsr more than their due to afcribe to them a 
fpirit of commerce, enterprize, or the third; of gain, in ages which 


349 Whether a6lually an Arab or not, I 
cannot difcover; but the Arab fa)s, he was 
acquainted with pne, who had icen a man that 
had travelled on foot []by land] from Samar- 
cand to Canfu, with a load of Muflc ; and had 
traverfed all the cities of China one after an- 
other. This is a proof, at leatl, that the com- 
munication was open between Samarkand and 
China ; and as Samarkand,, at that lime, was 
fubje^f to the Moflems, this tranllcr was at 


leafl a Mahometan, if not an Arab. Rc- 
naudot, p. 71. 

Europeans had reached Chinn, but fron; 
a different caufe. M. Polo found a French, 
goldfmith at Cambalu ; but he had been car- 
ried off from Poland by the Tartars, wlio had 
made an irruption into that country. 

Cedrenus calls them, Interior Arabians. 
Aman'and Jektan, p.422. Yemen andJocL- 
tap. U EMTIO POJ. 

UO* 
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no hiftory ^an reach j and to conclude, that if the precious commo- 
dities of the Eaft found their way to the Mediterranean, as un- 
doubtedly they did, the firft carriers on the ocean were as undoubt- 
edly the Arabians. 

Whether we are better able to underftand the Greeks, or whether 
the Greeks are more intelligent and better informed than the Arabs, 
1 cannot fay ; but Cofmas, who was never in India himfelf — who 
was a monk, and not the wifeft either of his profeflion or his nation, 
is far more diftinft and comprehenfible in the fixth century, than 
the two Arabs in the ninth, or A1 Edriffi in the twelfth. He gives 
a very rational account of the pepper trade in Malabar, and the 
meeting of the merchants from the Eaft with thofe of Europe, from 
the Red Sea, and Gulph of Perfia, in Ceylon, which in his age was 
the centre of this commerce ; and he affords a variety of informa- 
tion, which the Arabians either did not know, or have not re- 
corded. But we Ihall have recourfe to hinv again when we arrive 
at Ceylon. 

I have more than once noticed the Rajah, who, as Pliny informs 
UB, attended the embaffy from the king of Ceylon to Claudius, and 
who afferted, that his father had vifited the Seres. I once thought 
that this Rajah went by fea ; but upon a clofer iafpe>ftioa of the 
paffage, it is plain that he went by land from Bengal acrofs the 
mountains called Emodi. Still we have, upon the whole, a proof, 
that through the intervention of different nations, a communi- 
cation was open from the Red Sea to the country of the Seres, 
Whether the Seres are Chinefe, has been much difputed ; but that 
they were vUited by fea, is true, if the evidence of Cofmas is 

Cofma« calls them Tzm!tz«> and Tziniftse. See Differtation iu infra* . 

fufficient j 



fufFicientj and that they were approachable by land through Tartary 
on the north, is aflerted likewife by ^liny and Ptolemy. - This is 
a peculiarity that fuits.no nation but the Chinefe; and if we find 
this fa£t recorded from the time that hiftory commences, it is a 
ftrong prefumption that the fame intercourfe took place many' ages 
antecedent to the accounts which have come down to the prefent 
time. 

Whether the auth'dr of nhe Periplus htmfelf failed with the mon- 
foon, or by the coafls whic'h his ’narrative fakeij id' fuceeffion, he 
has not informed us ; but if he was in India more than once, he 
mi^t have tried both the different routes. His leaving this circum- 
ftance undetermined, may induce a fufpicion that he was a geo- 
grapher, rather than a Voyager. But the fame circumftance occurs 
in Capt. Hamilton’s Account of the Eaft Indies f he gives the ports 
in fucceflion, from the Cape of Good Hope to China; yet he cet- 
tainly did not vifit them all in one voyage, but gives us the Vefiilt 
of the khdwl^ge he had acquired ia all his different navi^tiOh#* 

, For this account of the monfoons, ' and the effefts produced by 
them relative to the commerce of the ancients, no apology is requi- 
fite : it is of the very effence of the defign propofed from the 
commencement of this work, which was intended not merely as a 
•comment on the Periplhs, but from the o^p^rti^ities afforded by 
that journal to inveftigate the commerce of the Eaft in -all its 
branches ; to trace its pfogrefs or fituation in different ages, and to 
examine its relations, caufes, and coulequences, till the new era of 
difcovery comtnenced by the efforts of the Portfoguefe, under die 
aufpices of Don Henry, and the great; work was efleatiaUy c^- 
pleted by the achieyep^ents of Gama and Columbus, , 
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■'We return rtow to thfe narrative of tire Journal, which was inter- 
rupted at Barake, for the purpdfe' of introducing Hippalus to the 
acquaintance of the reader, and commcnecs' again with Ela-Bakare, 
altered as to its orthography, in which it, now correfponds. with the 
Beccare of PUny, and the Bakare of Ptolemy. It is now hkewife 
aUgnrienced with- the addition of Elaj»^ 10? which, <as has been ob- 
ferved, we recover the Eli of Marco Pdo, and the d’Elt or. d’llh of 
our charts. * In* this paffage there is mention of the Ruddy Moun- 
tain and then an omiffion in tlie text, which requires examina- 
tion before _we can proceed. Ehave lately learnt that d Illi itfelf is 
not red, hut that there are ted- hills, or land, both to the north 
and fquth of it ; the- red hill tp the Couth, lying near the fea, is that 
which thq Ruddy Mountain of the Journal j, and 

as : 5^^ in^Uble, . jt, much, fatisfedion to 

eftabiilh the cofliflency pf .the pop ground well afcer- 

tained-: I eonfider this, thei^efore, as,^ j^jnt feed i but I ought not 
to omit, that the Oriental Navigator notices red cliffs much lower 
down, both op the north and fouth of ^njenga; and as we are 
a^rpaching^ye^y to Cape Conipnn^. ^ 'it fhould app^^ prefer- 
able, to, p^,^er6 ,afeme,thefe fpr the .^u^jly Mountain, there is 
confeffedly fome ground for the Ihppolition. 

I. haw recewed the folionring “ mofi there I?es a reJifi/t Ml, hj the 

from Capt. Heary Cornwall’s Remarks on the This muft be a league north of 

Coaft of rndia> 172© ; the work itfelf f d^Bi ; for Foitnofa is five leagues from d’Dll^ 

not t I according to the Orfentad Navigator> p- 223* 

of Moimt d*rtr, in faif ** When. Mount d’llli bore S.E. by E, 

** ther, yova^,fee Dutch fetttment of ** about four leagu^. Mount Fbiiho^ boi^ 
Cao^ioorf wilt bear hy 4i ** N.E» ^ I?, three leagues • . • . . Two Hills 

« leagues; you f>iW tbf N-E# ^y ** were m fight ^ one to the" foutWard, and 

*♦ E* about two miles ^4 then yOo ** xht other Hbrthward ; tfic land' hereabouts 

♦< will bring that peak feen pw E. '* appearinj^ red^ifk near the clpeciaBy 

by N. over a by the * 

** Four leagues to the fouthwardof Fot^ ^ P*Z27* 



The omiffion in the teJtt may be" fiipplied, by luppofmg that 
the country of Pandion is intended j and the fentence would then 
exprefs, that after leaving Ela-Bakare, you arrive at the Red Cliffi;, 
and beyond them the Paralia or coaft of the territory fubjetft to 
Pandion, which fronts the fouth, and where you find the town of 
Kolkhi, and the Pearl Fifhery. By this we are to underftand, that 
he means the fouthern coaft beyond Cape Comorin ; and fo he 
afterwards expreffes himfelf j for he reverts to Comorin, and then 
proceeds again to Kolkhi and the fifliing-gVound; , 

Ptolemy makes no mention of the kingdom of Pandion previous 
to Komar j but commences the province of the Aii with Melenda 
and Elanki*”, and makes it terminate at Comar. This would 
embrace the modern Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore ; and in this 
trad we have ftill an Aycotta near Cranganoor, that is, the fortrefs 
of Ai*”. In all other refpeds, the divifton of the provinces is 
nearly the £amp in Ptolemy and' the Peripjus, from Barugaza ta 
Comiff; aftd dteir tvapt of etOT^KM^dc^oce fr a ^cumfrance 
in favour of both ; for the kingdom of. Pandion is placed by both 
on the caftern fide of the peninfula, and Modura, his capital, is the 
prefent metropolis of Madura. If he had a territory on the Ma- 


’At* to Uv^^v 

n 

w vSror, 

We mzj^ t?? Ha- 

^»o^xT»5, cbnjSfm'i^ jtB c claufe :. 

’£» 5 xai vvl rh ItayS/ow 

Bui if by . tlie "uxt we arc to un^er- 
iland that Elabak^ itfelf is cal^d the Ruddy 
Mountain, perhaps there is fome further omif- 
fion or corruptlpn In the text. I wllh to con- 
Ela as Mouat dllia, 

: -3 J 


£}a-Bakare, as Raft-d’IlK, near Ae mouth 
riHgfit' he ^igSe t. of 

rirfaJ '-‘‘-o"'"' -f* V ' 

We fhould naturally fuDpofe that Paralia 
'a\Grrd^ termi Hterallyrlr but 
hfr, infoT^^ me, that Pat^Iaya, in* 

^ihlkteety ligfiifies the report; ‘that^is, 

the extrOTh part of tftfe fkittnfulai 

^Nclkunda and tiAa/' . 

I>’An%TlIe, p' u5; ' 

2 ’ ‘ ' - labar 



/ 
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labar^” fide, it was by conqueft ; and Pliny is in harmony with 
both : when fpeaking of his pofleflions on this fido, he lays, M6- 
dufa, the capital of Pandion, was at a great diftance inland. 


Xir. BALlTA, COMAREI, KQLKHI, PEARL FISHERY. 


Jt 


Balita is the firft place mentioned by the Periplus after leaving 
the Ruddy Mountain : it is the Bam-bala of Ptolemy ; but we 
have nothing to determine its pofition, except the mention of its 
having a fine road for {hipping, and a village on the coafl. No 
reprefentative of Calicut appears, and probably it did not then exift, 
nor for feveral centuries afterwards. The Kolkhi of the ancients 

Kolkhi is beyond Co- 
‘ the’ fuppbritibn ’is im- 
it* ihany'ages, 6f all the 
Eaftern and Wefiern commerce, from its origin in 805’“ till the 
arrival of the Portuguefe ; and though its fplendour is now eclipfed, 
it is ftitl a place of great trade for pepper*"®, ca^damurhs, fanddl- 


has been freauently miftakeh for it ; but as 
m'drin,' and is the feat" of tli'e Pearl Ftthery, 
pofllble. Calicut *'* was the grand c 


touatry of Malabar Prpper copl^ 
raife move than twelve hundred thoufand men, 
according to Capt. HamSton, i. 288. 

260 'j'hevc 13 a Tum-bala on this coall ftlll ; 
but whether it is ancient or modem I know 
not, nor whether its pofition would be fult- 
ahle» if thofe points could be afeertained. 

We have aMahomedan account of the 
fettlemeilt of the Md 0 ems at Calicut, taken 
from ^riihtay and publiihed in the India Ann. 
Rcgifter 1799* p* i48..MifceL Bat as Fe- 
rlfhta vi as a^Mahom^d^ kimfelf^ fo does he 
fay, he has it from a poeticid account 5 and 
though it preferves the outline of Ceram 


PerumaFs retrremefU:> and the diviiion of Ma- 
labar, it ftill contains much that is problem- 
atical, and feems a Mahomedan fi< 5 lion to give 
the Moflems a legal fetllement in the country. 
^Subjoined to this account, how^ever, there is a 
valuable note, giving' an account of the king% 
dom of B^''naga^— its rife, power, and dilTa- 
lution ; and proving, that the influence of the 
Ram Rajah extended over Malabar. 

There are two dates,, 907 and 805*. 
D’Anvilie, Antiq. de BInde, p. j 14. 

263 Tellicheri, an Englilh fort and fa£lory, 
was cftablifhed on this coaft for the pUrpofe 
of procuring thefc articles, and Angcnga, 

wood, 





wood, send bthef Gomnvodit^es ; much frtquented by the veflels of 
Europe, and ftill more by the traders from the Red Sea, Malkhat, 
^nd the Gulph of Perfia. Thefe are circumftances too well known 
to be infifted on ; and we muft proceed to Comar, no lefs confpi- 
cuous in its fituatiou at the apex of the peninfula, than in the 
prefervation of' its name throu^i fo many ages, and fo many revo- 
lutions both of commerce and of empire. 

At Komar there was an harbour and a fortrefs, with a garrifon : 
there was iikewife forne religious eftablifhment, in which thofe who 
dedicated themfelves to the Worfhip of the prefiding deity firft con- 
fecrated themfelves by ablutions, and then entered into an engage- 
ment of celibacy.' Women partook of this inftitution as well as 
men j and the legend of the place reports, th'at the goddefs to whom 
their fervices were dedicated, ufed formerly to pradife the fame 
ablutions monthly at this confecrated fpot. 

The name of the place, according to Paolino is derived froni 
Cutnari, ' deityy^ the T>iana^. aftd Hecate of. the Hindoo 

mythology. The convent he adds, ftill exifts, and the fame 
fuperftition is pradifed at a mountain three leagues inland, wdierc 
they ftill preferve the tradition of Cumari’s bathing in the fca. The 
San fereet name, he adds, is Canyamuri, Cape Virgin^ but contraded 
by the natives themfelves^ into Cortiaici^ 

Cumari, informs US, fignifies a virgin ; called coemiiies, or Gofuami, lords oj 

but Comr islfhc mtKin, in Arabic ; and Diana (as tbe fr^n their fupcrllitioii relative to that 
Fhoebe) isthe moon^ tlie filler Samanay bccaufe ihef 

' of Pbcebus. Whether Conor has fuch a mean- deprive no creature of lire. ( Thefe are the 
ing in Sanfereet, or tlie goddefs fiicb sn aitri- Gtrmao^i.of Strabo,), ^"iiey live in 
bale in Hindoo mythology, may >e cn- iinder^a fuperior, llcep on the grouQj# 
quired. . t. t of.palm*leaf,,aLd commur^ate iiu|f vi^b 

The religious of this fort, be fays, are worhl. .v, * - 

alfu 


*Me‘ mentions 
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alfo a port here, conformably to the account in the Pcriplus ; 
and a -church, founded by St. Xavier, on a mountain clofe to the 
fea, which, report fays, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; but on 
this head the good Carmelite is filent, and I know not whether the 
report is true. 

Circumftances fo correfpondent, at the diftance of two thoufand 
years, could hardly be found in ally countiy' except India j and to 
the local knowledge of Paolino we are much indebted. He has 
reprobated, indeed, all literary men, who prefume to determine 
queftions in their clofet relative to countries which they have never 
yifited ; but though I and others, who purfue our ftudies in retire- 
ment, owe him fomething in return, I fhall revenge myfelf by no 
other method, but by citing a beautiful paflage from his work, de- 
feriptive of the Paralia**®, or Coaft of Malahar. PaoUno, on his 
return to Europe, had embatktid in a Freaihff%ate calfedthe Ca- 
lypfo; and while he is purfuing his courfe between Cochin and 
Cape Comorin, he burfts out into a rapturous defeription of the 
feenery prefented to his view ; 

‘‘'Nothing “’ can be more enchanting to the eye, or delidousto 
** the fenfes, than is experienced in a voyage near the extremity 
“ of the peninfula. At three or four leagues from the coaft, the^ 
“ country of Malabar appears like a theatre of verdture : here a 
“ grove of cocoa-tfees, and there a beautiful river pouring its tribute 
“ into the ocean, through a valley irrigated and fertilized by its 
“ waters, la one place a group of filhing-veffels, in another a 

^ Pao^na h miftafeen m fup{k)fing ParaHa In contradiftindUon to Paralia Soi^gorum, the 
to be confined to tile Fifhety ; it ex- Coail of CoromandeL 
tends the whole way from Elab^^re to the ^ P. 371. 
and is literally the eoad of Ii|aiabar, 
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“ white> eliureh“’, peeriog through -the “verdure of the g'roves; 
“ while the gentle land-breeze of the morning wafts the fragranoe 
“ exhaled from the pepper, cardamum, betel, and other: aromatics, 
■** to a great dlftance from the fhore, and perfumes the veffel on her 
" voyage with their odours ; towards noon fucceeds the fea-breeze, 
of which we took advantage to fpeed the beautiful Galypfo to- 
wards the port of her deftination.” 

Our Greek and Arabian condu£tor^i have no effufions of ima- 
giiMition, but a pidlure of the country where- wfc A|e,; drawn upon 
the fpot with the enthufiafm and fenfibility of an Italian, ^ will make 
ample atonement for the digreflion.' I need not add, that during 
the north-eafterly monfbon, a voyage on the whole coaft is effedlu- 
ally a party of pleafure.' 

We are now to proceed to Kolkhi and the Pearl Fifhery,- in regard 
to which Paolino is much difpleafed that none of the geographers 
have agreed *^ 'in placing Kolkhi at Col^he”“. He will not allow 
any us ifb^kadisv the l^ft of thd fitaation of places which we i^ave 
never feen, and yet we fhall build on his own premifes to fubvert 
his conclufion; for he, in conjundion with , all our charts, places 

^ There were many churches in this coun- the tradition of Sherboume, for Alfred dfc- 
try, both of the Miffion, and of the Malabar ferves every * honour whkh tin h« '^de 4 to 
Chiaiiians; b)i||jthc irrufkion of Tippoo de- Is: V) 7*:;. ^ 

ftroyed eteiy Hindoo pagoda, and ev^ry Chrif- Pearl 

al *Af. ' Flfheiy SrVers m from 

Ref. vit i I ; 1* ? , U n * ’ ' ' ^ ^ of -^laban , I conclude 

To thefe ChriftjanS|(i5t. Thomas, Alfred that this iVCokche. Af. Ref. v. 402. 
lent Sig^ehir; b^: o^'SfefotJfae; Who brob^t fn coirfiifa con Ca^ 

home many jewels^ aromatics, &c« fome of yalan, Colias, o Colis, degl* antichi, da quclU 

which lemaiBcd Icfog.at Sherboume. Hack* fcritdi^ . .. .'che tkin avevano efiamii»t^ iNto 

luit^ it. 5. locak dclk due chla ^tra fe 4 iireri«. 

1 wifh we had more authority fc^ this than F* 74* ; 1 j H 

' ; *’t:6itc^i'c 
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Cofccbe*” previous to Comorin ; and therefore, whether we find a 
reprefentative for Kolkhi or not, his afl'umption muft be falfe ; for 
both Ptolemy and the Periplus*'* place it, not to the weftward, but 
the eafiward of Cape Comorin. The Pearl Filhery is not now, and 
never was, carried on to the weftward or northward of Cape Co- 
morin. The Pearl Fifliery is likewife marked out by another , cha- 
'raaeri|lic ftill peculiar to it; which .is, that jpeatlpyfters. are i’ound 
only at one place— the ifland of Epiedorus, which can be no other 
. than the ide of Manar^'S and there the filhery is at the prefent 
Imur. By the name of Epiodorus, we may conclude a Greek of 
that name from Egypt was the firft of his countrymen^ that vifited 
this ifland ; and where would a Greek not have gone , if he had 
heard that pearls were to be obtained ? The great requeft in which 
they we^e ,at Rome ^^nd Alexandria, feeps to. have marked them 
out, not indeed as of greater yjake t|an^diamQpds^^^|^^^^^ a, more 
marketable and preferable commodity for the merchant. 

The power which in different ages has prefided over the Fifhery, 
whether native, Portuguefe, Dutch, or Englifh, has regularly taken 
its ftafion at Tutacorin : the Fifhery itfelf is always on the Ceylon 
fide, towards Manar, at Chilao”’, Seewel Condutchey, &c. The 
number of perfons who affemble, is from fifty to fixty thoufand , 


•" Capt. Hamilton fay.s between the middle 
^nd vreft point of C. Comorin, i. 333. 

'Airo o; 'rS ly^TiiVcicrzc 

'/ ''' V k/ 

mifponc^ vicino a Matinar, Pao- 
i'lio, 374. But he fajs likewife, there are 
-two fifhcriea ; one to the w‘^{lward of Ceylon, 
in the open fca ; another call of Cape 
Comorin, foparated hf the Straits. of Manar, 


Still both are to the eallward of Cape Como- 
nn j and thr ilkMid of Epiodorua removes all 
doubt. ^ P. 373. 

In Ccelum. ' - 

'’5 See Stevens’s Hill, of Perha, p. 40a. 
He fays Chilao fignihes a Fifheiy in the native 
language. 

Mr, Le Beck’s Acc. Af, Ref. yol. v. 
p. 396. 

confifting 
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confifting of divers, mariners,, merchants, and tradefmen of every 
defcriptiohi The Nayque of Madura, who was fovereign of the 
coaft, and the reprefentative of Pandion, had one day’s fiftiery ; the 
Governor of Manar’s wife, when the Portuguefe were matters, had 
another day, afterwards perverted to the ufe of Jefuits ; and the 
owner of the veflel had one draught every fifhing-day. After the 
fifhery was concluded, the fair was kept at Tutacorin. The broker- 
age and the duty amounted to four per cent. — ^paid by the feller. 
The veflels were not fewer than four or five hundred, each carrying 
from fixty to ninety men, of which one-third were divers. Capt. 
Stevens fuppofes the pearl of Manar to be inferior to that of 
Bahrein. 

This fifhery is likewife defcribed by Cefar Frederick, and a va- 
riety*” of authors. He informs us, that the divers were chiefly 
Chrittians of Malabar in his time ; they are now a mixture of that 
defcription, of Roman Catholics, and Hindoos ; but the fuperftitions 
pra^fed to preferv^ -the divers' from the fharksj and other dangers 
of their profefTion, are all Hindoo. Several fanatics are well paid 
for their attendance during the fifhery for that purpofe j and the 
fharks are as obedient to the conjuration of a Bramin, as they could 
be to a Malabar priett ; for the charm is not perfectly efiicacious. 
Thofe who wifh to enquire farther into the detail, will meet with a 
very excellent account in the-Afiatic Refearches (vol. v.) by Mr, 
Le Beck ; in which he will find that this fifhery, which ufed to 
produce 2 o,ooo 7 . to the Portuguefe and Dutch **', produced, in the 
' year 1797, 150,000/. under the management of the Englifh *'*. 

P^urchas, vol. in. p. 1708. By Marco king had a tenth • the bramin, a twentieth. 
Polo, lib. iii. c. 20, who mentions the Bramin; Capt. Stevens, 

and Betala, as the feet of the fifhery. The ^ 300,000 Porto Nora pa|^>dai^ 

■ 3 M In 
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In the'age of the Periplus, none but condemned criminals were 
employed in this fervice ; a pradlice common to all the nations of 
the ancient world, in their mines, in their galUes, in the conftru<iIioa 
of their public buildings, and execution of all their public works. 
The mines of Potofi are ftill worked by Haves, where the fame 
miferies are experienced as Agatbarcbides has depifled in the 
gold-mines of Egypt j while in Europe^ or at leaft in England, we 
npver want freemen to work in our collieries, in our mines of tin, 
lead, or copper, wdiofe labour is procured, and whofe dangers are 
compenfated, by the higher price they obtain for the fervices they 
are to perform. 

I ought now, in compliance with the nature of the undertaking 
in which I am engaged, to follow myr author to, the conclufion of 
his work; but as I am perfnaded that he never went farther than 
Nelkunda himfelf, and that be ha® uptm report, in all that 
is fubfequent to that place; fo does report grow fo vague after 
quilting the Pearl Fifhery and Ceylon, that though he mentions 
levetal circumftances in common with other authors, there is fo 
much indeterminate, that I referve it for a feparate difcuffion. My 
reafon for afferting this is, that he extends the Coaft of Coromandel 
to the eaft ; that he is no longer in particular, but general corre- 
fpondence ‘only with Ptolemy ; and that he has extended Ceylon 
towards Africa, inftead of afligning it a pofition where it actually 
cxiRs. 

Agatharclildes had faid a great deal (on^ Unos ywsTvxi) w oX/yanr h xal 

more than hu abbrevtatcnr has preferved : 't\ctK^h<nv P. 27. 

To wflfcvo? x»rx* The multitude of bones ftill found in thefe 

Apod liJadfoDy p. 25^ excavations is incrediWe, of wretches crufticd 
But what remains is fufficicnt : by the falling in of the earth, as muft natiu 

Of a 01 axvflt rZ vTttfinniip rally happen in a loofe crumbling foil, 

Piiny 
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Pfiny has faid foraething of the paflage between Ceylon and the 
continent, not very I'atisfadlory indeed, but fufficient to fhew his 
opinion, that the trade was carried on by this ftrait. The Periplus 
feems to confirm this idea, and Ptolemy has .nothing to the con- 
trary; but if the evening in Adam’s Bridge, near Manar*®', was no 
deeper at that day than at prefent, no ftiip of burden could have 
paffed it. Pliny informs us, that throughout the whole of the ftraits 
the depth was not more Aaa fix feet ; hut that, there were particular 
openings, fo deep that no anchor could reach thegrouqd. He is 
likewlfe fo desceived in the pofition of the ifland, as to make the 
embafladors fent to Claudius aftooiflied at feeing the fliadows fall 
tb the hoith; itot tefleding that in their own country, .if he had 
known its fituationi they muft have made the fame obfervation 
annually, when the fun was to the fouth of the equator. Thefe 
and many other errors of the ancients, induce me to enter more 
largely into the account of Ceylon than the nature of my wprlc 
requires; and this I fliall coftfider as the termination of my inquiry, 
lekving the remainder of- the Periplus ftJr a general difcuflion, by 
way of fequel to the whole. 

. Pliny calls cither this illand, or Ramana moritorium is not Comorin, but at the Strait*. 
Koil, the Ifland of the Sun. ■ of Manar. 

' Manar, in the Tamnl language, %aifies A paflh^e in Pliny, omitted in the 

afendyiiver; applied hete to the ftiallowncf* printed copies, is^ Magmtudo afcema millia 
of the ftrait. Af. Ref. v. 395. foram f, .which. infcrts and reads, 

- Thefifheryis ufually on the Ceybti fide ; Magnitudo ad.terna millia amplwrum. No 
as at the Seewel Bank, 20 mifes weft of Ari- Ihip of this fize could now pafs the ftraits. 
poo, Condatchcy, &c. Ibid. , Hardouin adopts this emendation, lib. vi, 

Hardouin allows that the .Coh’acum Pro- 24. without mention of Vofiius. 
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XIII. CEYLON. 

The firft account of Ceylon was brought to Europe by the Ma- 
cedonians, who were with Alexander in the Eaft. Onesicritus ia 
recorded as "the firft author who mentions it, under the title of 
Taprdbana ; and its variety of names in the Eaft, as well as Europe, 
is one of the extraordinary circumftances that attend it. 

- is the true Sanfkreet name, according to 
Paolino, p. 371. Vofllus ad Melam, 
lib. iii. 7. 

- another Sanfkreet name, feemingly joined 
with Lanca j Lanca-Ilam. Id. There is 
a fabulous ifland in A 1 Edrifli, Lanchi- 
jiljpSi which he is ten days fail from 
Sarandib. Is it not an error from 
Lanca-IIam ? 

- another Sanfkreet name, fig.nifying Sal, 
true i and labham, gain. Paolino. 

- Sanfkreet. The Ifland of true or real Profit f 
from its rich produdions of gems, fpices, 
&c. Paolino. 

- the firft name brought to Europe. Bochart 

makes it Taph Parvan, Littus 

^ Lankowdi. Capt. Mahoney on Ceylon, Tap-rab^. Mr. Hamilton does not difap~ 
Af. Ref. vii. 49. . prove of Tap-raban, but adds, that there is 

Suppofed by Burrows to be Tapo-bon, no allulion to fuch a name of the iRand in any 
tl\e Wildernefs of Prayer. Ayeen Acbari, ii, Sanlkrect writing he has feen. 
p. 3*0. o£f. ed. This is not fo probable as 

aure®m. 


Lanca or Langa, 
Ham, 

Salabham, 

Salabha-dipa, - 
Salabha-dip^ 

Taprdbana ***, - 
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aureum, 2 Chroo. ili. 6. and the Ophir 
of Solomon. But it is from Tape, an 
ifland, and Ravan, a king of Ceylon, 
conquered by Ram. According to the 
Af. Refeai'ches, v. p. 39. Tapravan, or 
Tapraban. 

Salika - - - of Ptolemy, who fays, it is the Taprobana 

of the ancients, afterwards called Si- 
■ ' iBGonda, but now Salika of Salikd ; the 

inhabitants, Salas. Salike is therefore an 
adjective like Ariake, Barbarike, Limu- 
‘ like, with yv or vv<ros underftood. And 

the iflatid of. Sale approaches very nearly 
to Selen-dive'**. 

Seren-dip, - - 'Eccpccvri'Tr. Chyfococcas in Voffius, AiCn y 

Sielen-dip, tr<i' v%<Toq Volk adMelam, 

Selen-dih. 2^7. Var. ed. 569. Philoftorgiusk 

Selen-dive, - - the Seren*dib/ or ifland Seren, Selen, of 

the Arabs; the Sarandib of A 1 Edriflij 
the Divis and Serendivis^ of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, who is the firft author 
of the Latins or Greeks who. ufes this 
nartie. Divisj the Lackdives or Mal- 
^ I . dives, or iflands in general. Seledivis, 

There Ts a particular caft on the ifland name of the people, Salai, and of the ifland, 
at this day, called SalS or Challe, and Chal- Salike, would be naturally derived from them, 
lias; they are labourers, manufaflurers of Af. Ref. vol. vii. p. 431. in a highly curious 
fluffs, and cinnamon-peelers 5 and if the anti- Treatlfe on Ceylon, by Capt. Ed. Moor.* 
quity of their eftablifliment in the Ifland (for ““ Divis is ufed in the cafeiin which iT oe- 
they are not a native tribe) be eftablilhcd, the curs. P. 306. 

7 


Selen- 
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Seien-dive, the iflaad Selen. Am. Mar, 
lib. xxu. p. 306. 

Palsfimoondu*!^ - of the Peripl^. Pliny fays there was a 

river and city of that name, with 250,000 
inhabitants; the natives called Palso- 
goni, perhaps from Bali, the Indian 
Hercules. Paolino interprets it Paraferi- 
mandala, the kingdom of Parafliri, the 
- youthful Bacchus of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy. But it ought not to be omitted, 
. that Mr. Hamilton confiders Simoonto 
as expreffing the utmojl boundary or ex- 
. : tremity; and Palifimoonto, as the limit 

of the expedition of Bali, the Indian 
Hercules. 

Sindo Gandae, - - fo Ptolemy calls a town and the natives, 

on the weft j Galibi and Mudutti, in the 
north; Anurogrammi, Nagadibiij-Emni, 
Oani, Tarachi, on the eaft ; Bocani, 1)1- 
orduli, Rhodagani, and Nagiri [Nayrs], 
on the fouth. 

Sallatta, - - - the name in ufage in Malabar, Paolino. 

Singala-dweepa, - is the true Sanlkreet name, according to 
Shihala-dviba. Paolino. Mr. Hamilton ; the ifland of Singala*”; 

- for dwipa, or dweepa, is equivalent to the 

Pulo Simoon. VoffiutadMel. lib. tii. 7. p. 438. very much refembles the temples in 
Infula SiamenSum, arkh the Perfian addition Siam, Ava, &c. 

of Diu Div, an Hlmid. •' vf hi* is a fanciful ^ Singha, a lion ; Singhalais, llou-raced ; 
etymology ; and yet the temple in Ceylon, from a fable of a king of Ceylon, born of a 
deiicribed by Capt. M‘Kenzie, Af. Ref. vol. vi. lion. Capt. Mahoney, Af. Ref. vii. 48- 

diva 
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diva of the ^abs : hence Slngala-diva 
became their Selendive and Serendive; 
literally, the ifland of the Singalas, the 
Chingalefe, and Chingulays, of the Eu- 
ropeans; the Singoos or Hingoos, as the 
natives ftill call thetnfelves. I cannot 
help thinking this the moft eafy and 
natural of all the etymologies that have 
occurred j and I return my beft thanks 
to Mr. Hamilton for the fuggeftion. 

Cala, - - , - the name ufed by the Arabs of Renaudot, 

p. 61.; but perhaps Sala 

If fuch is the flufltuatlon in the name of this ifland, the different 
reports of its fize and fituation are ftill more extraordinary. 

Onesicritus eftimates it at five thoufand ftadia ; but, according to. 
Strabo, mentions not whether it is in length, breadth, or circum- 
ference. I conclude that he mean^ the latter; becaufe, at eight 
ftadia to the mile, this amounts to fix hundred and twenty-five 
miles; which is not very diftant from the truth, for in Rennell’s 
lajft map 

^des. 

The length is - - - - 280 

The breadth is - - . - - 

The circumference is - - - 660 *** 

If therefore we interpret Oneskritus rightly, he is entitled to the 
merit of cmrrefteefsj as well as dUcovery ; an honour due to very 

^ Other names in Harris, vol. i. 677. are, ^ From Dondra Head to Tellipelli, 27a 
Tranate, Hibenaro, Tenarifim, i, e. Tena- miles; from Colombo to Trincole, 
eeram ; but thefe have been little noticed, and Hugh Boyd, in the India Ann* Reg^ 
Tcfia-ceram is evidently an error. 

few 
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few' of the ancient geographers in diftant regions ; but to make 
amends, be adds, that it lies twenty days fail from the continent. 

Eratofthenes reduces this diftance to only feven days fail, which 
is ftill too much ; for it is not more than thirty-five miles from 
Point Pedro to Calymere, and fifty from the point next Manar to 
the oppofite coaft at Ramana Coil, wHch is the point where Pliny 
meafures, or about an hundr^ and, feventy from Cape Comorin to 
Manar. But then Eratofthenes adds, that it extends eight thou- 
fand ftadia towards Africa ; that is, according as we compute the 
.ftadium, either eight hundred, or a thoufand miles, in a dire<ftion 
exactly the reverfe of truth. In this I am forced to confefs, that 
the Periplus has followed Eratofthenes, and added to his error ; for 
it is Rated in exprefs terms, that it reaches almoft to the coaft of 
Azania*®*, which lies oppofite to it in Africa. In fame account of 
this fort exifts the caufe of the error in, Arabim; geographers ; 
for Al Edrifti has confounded Cape Comorin, or Comai;i, with Go- 
mar that is, the ifland of Madagafcar ; and in his map he has 
SbftuaUy placed Madagafcar to the eaftward of Ceylon. This arifes 
•from his extenfipn of the coaft of Africa to the Eaft till it. reaches 


’>* Strabo, p. 7>. 5000 ; p 690. 8coc. 

It fcema to admit of proofs tliat A I 
. lEdriffi has made two LQands out of Ceylon, 
inilcad of one. Saranda, he fays, (p. 28.) is 
tido miles m drcumfcreifce ; and Sarandib 
(p- 3**) mdes long and 80 miles broad. 
And yet that Satanda w Ceylon, as well as 
Sarandib* appws manifeft, by his placing the 
Pearl Fidieiy there, and making it a great 
refort of merebatrts fpicea. He has a dif- 
fti miftakc about Ooinfti^ or Comr ; for 
Cape Comorin, and Comr the ifland of Mada- 


gafcar, arc confounded* In p, 31^ Com^s 
a very long ifland [or country], the king of 
which lives in Maki. This is evidently the 
peninfula terminated by Comorin, the king of 
which lived in Mals^ar j and the ifland Saran- 
dib lies feven days fail from it, which is the 
djfbnce given by the anCients. d 3 ut p." 54 . 
we have Comr again, one day's fail from lia- 
gutta: now this is' Madagafcar ; for.D^utta 
is in Sofala, Perhaps, if we ever obtain a 
fcientific tranflation of Al we may 

find diflindtions to obviate, this co,nfufipn ; for 
his tranflator, Gabriel, knew as little ftf Ceylon 
as of Ruflia. , 

' i • 

the 
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ifce fea of China, attd the neceffity he of making Mada- 

gafcar paralld to the coafl: of Zanguebar. 

*Ic is with concern that I mention' thefe errors, in -^a^hich the 
author of the Petipius is involved, and upon account of which I am 
conftrained to allow his want of information in every thing beyond 
this point, and to confine myfelf within- the boundary Of his know- 
dedge, which muft be fixed at Ceylon. 

Strabo fuppofes Geyten rtor to be than firittm, and Jofephus *** 
cbncfeiv^s Britain not ief> thin the reft’ «f the ’hatdwbteiWJrM: theft, 
indeed, are exprefiioiTS at random ; hut What Aall be ’^ftsd- of the 

^mpli^tiation Pfdlemy, who makes lt3‘ 

' - ' • ' met. 

' ' lEength - r' * «• ■ . • - ■ -- , • 1-^050. 

Breadth - _ - 700 

Circumference - - - - a, 45 ®' 

flettees not, indeed, extend it towards ^Africa ; hut he c»fft$vAe 

'^hieh in reditVib little Iftibk of ifix 'd^est-life^hoithern latitude, 
tiis errors defcended much later than could have been fuppofed ; 
4 br Marco Polo*'* mentions thbiflanchas two thonfand four hundred 
mites in cbenit ; and adds, that it had formerly been three thoufend 
fix hundred, but part of it had been 1^ fempe^ atnl 

ihtmda^ ; ^And even fo late as .‘fi«ty yteaa* hiefi^ 

■ Gaou^ Wietrfa' di- Conti foppofts the cifCBSB^Mfence -to.tbc two 

•-M Strabo, y. JfO. 'Camden’s Britannia, of M. Polo defeends Trem Ptolemy ; for be 
'Ixivni. iScc Polyt). 'iv. wiatmcra^map^^^f, 

.40,000 Mftf ; ' Had Tfcolelfiy fecn a 

*95 D’Anville oMfrves* ^at this amplifica- had the Mahomedans introduced the awipi^of 
tion is w 14 to I. ^ Ptolemy Into India ? V ^ 

^ I;am not certain that the amplIfiiiatKjn 

2 N thoufa&d - 
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tboit&^ ralles.^ Nows wl\at is moft extraordinary .in this is, that 
both**'thefe travellers muft have leen%the ifland itfelf, and muft 
haverfailcd beyond it, if liotfrowd it,. 

My "ptirpofe in prodaciag thefe^aQs'.is not to expofe the errors 
of thofe who haw* preceded me cm the fubjeS:, but to fhow how 
Uncertain all in^mation is, whdi grounded upon report. Ah.d 
yet, in the tnidft of this d^rlaDdfe^iPtciidniy’a infotmatwhjwas; Rich 
'a9,:dh one *mftam.cc, 'to cQnfitin-the rank which he fo deforvedly 
holds: in prefer^Co to others; for he gives the names of places 
more corre(9:ly, . aOd more conformably to modern intelligence, 
appear in any other author, Greek, Latin, or Arabian. This is a 
merit peculiar to him, not only here, but in the remoteft and leaft 
known’ r^ons'Of jhe work! : it proves that his inquiries were made 
at Ale3i3aaadrfe''bf merchants or mariners, who had actually vifited 
the countries he defcribes; but that' they had not the means of 
giving true pofitrona, becaufe they had neither inftrurnents for (}h- 
. fervation, or the compafs to mark their courfe. The North Polar 
Star was not' vifible; and if they failed by the Canobus in . the 
fouthero hemifphere, as Ptolemy aflerts they, did, that Rarjs^not 
wRhia. fifteen degrees of the Pole, and would give occalion tol^ 
variety of miftids^ '* Still, > under all thefe difadvantages, it is fome- 
thing to have procured names that we can recognize ; -and thefe 
names at once put an end to the difpute formerly agitated among 
the learned, whether the Taprobana of the ancients were Ceylon or 
Sumatra. .They prove likewile, that fome merchants, or travellers, 
had .rieafihed.tfie capi^l and interior of the ifland. By fherh the 
capital was found where Candy now is, and called Maa-gram- 

Not Nlfcolas di Conti, unlefs upon Lis return. 
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’rAefropolrs, *^ was placed on'the river 

Ganges, ftiir’called-^he Ganga, Gonga, or Ma-vali-gonga, /<&e ^reoT 
river of which flows to Trincomalee. The HamailcI moun- 

tains, among which* is the Pike of Adam, are likewife laid down 
relatively in their proper pofition, and called Male, the Sanfcreet 
term for mountains ; and above all, Anuro^grammum is preferved 
ih.Anurod-borro, or Anurod-gurro, a ruin found by Knox, while 
hte was efcaping to the t^daft ; whtd?,' fays, lies- ninety; miles 
north- weft from Candy; 'and ^In a pofttiOst co^^jpfofed^Bt ‘ wiCli the 
account of Ptolemy v He* found Itcre’ tltree .ftOile bridges}- the -re- 
mains* of-a pagoda* or tempilo, futdf as»no tilodem Ceylonefe could 
build ; aOd*many ^lars, with * ftone’iWharfs oa the river Mahvat- 
ouwa. ' Sindocandas'-'is another rtame ©xp>reifing"the motintains'pf 
the Hirigoos, thfe^name by which tho natives* call therirfelves; and 
Hingo-dagul is their name for Gandy; - for Candi'is a hill w fortrefs 
on a'-monrilain ; and 'HttipO'‘dagul, the city of .the >iiing0OSj>j^j^ 

at prefeht known' ta the Etimpeaiis; fefiried’om thecoaft •'*. > 


rf Thefc fafts arr coIIccV'd Pa^Unb, .not v'talthy or. powerful -enough to fuppott 


the expense ; and perhaps the impnlfe of fu- 
150: f perilition.has not emtgy 

occiws fo refeatcdjy in Ctvloii, it. '***rfr , • 


Knox, Ribeyro, Mrjor RenneH, ar ci 0 
cularly d. Ahvillc. . ' de T i rid e, p 


that there is realch fo think that PdTV* gont 



fi^nihts a city, ... ^ r »• 

FaoIinc p.'JjO. JvvKflc, p. 6.-. ■Bowb.-tdte, . haye^bis^iEora, « Uigbjy worthy of credit 
poor, and goor, lia^e the Cw« meaj.ing ?" author of integrity, pnnc.pfes, and rehg.on. 

Knox. pp. 72. So. the native* of Hiii- .J«'DV\nVi&- likewife- mentions the sHld 
doftan, the pen.idfuh, or Csylon. art imK coontiy 00 the Ibiith, where elephants 
heiei.t in Ikill, ?t t. or power, to execute tuchff found, with other rcfeinblances ; but tbefeare- 
works as are i''u d here, pr at Elephanta, or liifficient to pro-ve the faff for which they are 
at Elore. But the Hindoo govtrnlnehts are ad luccd. 
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; ^^^h^tftfe^iftaay otbier. natiiee, ia wUiqhAci^iids a rel^myan(ic;i 
tliafe wlio^knpw tfei? ^uatcy, by ri^ftdipg.^ U,. tpigbt difqovei; 
feutl kive<:Qti6^©d>ro^64WAo as.ar«.ineont|:pyertible 
taife’Oiur aftoaifljm^atj.%>,w a g^pgrapbec 
Qbtajj); fo, papeh : Iji^wlpdge pf .a country,, wk^fiwt, be] lig ablp 

ru WePXIf =vfiiy -j. fpV 

p^acd&;th^ npriWn ;fK)ii^ pfv bis 'CaprQbatia,f 
mqntory- nain-fd |C,pru,, fq has he aiv q fihe two, 

aad a. Jala^C^i.qq iQeyiQai %p4! Kp%y,;bfr.^da,,isr,ths)fe^ 
bgiciim. This i& denied by d!AfiYjlie93ifhq %>a5ate^tl|q twq capes* 
aod^jgaahes j^-ony,. the , peiot , «£ = thd contjnesj, : jat Rataifejrajja ; m4 
ilfQPj^eioK^^unitstQj^bgei&ilyinere* or Kallain«d«i Thht may he 
tiHllfB nscaw frdmAhe. inMaht^jpf.thf; awibor: j 

ipt Ftsdeat^: ha», aodbing |®, qpi^ppnd df 

Geylpa* now caHed Point Pedteo but he ihakes hia Boreum*. ewr 
aotthem cape, erroncoully indesd, opppftte to Kory ;■ and his thceei? 
I^ys on the contiaent, on the iuteupediate. ifl£md .aGd;on Ceylon, 
arq ht pqrfefit correlpondencnT¥^h cireumftances aanahy e^fting. 
-T^gej^^jesUtiijpn.q^^^ and his viQiory over Rhavatf* 

orRhaba«)'khag ni<^|ntt7i%nd, isfOBe:of th® wildeft fables of Hindoo ^ 
rayihologyi but he palled into the ifland at the ftrait, fince c4kd,. 
by the Mahoniedans, Adam’s Bridge. The whole country round, 
itt^]c^feguehce. of this, prefefves the jpembrials? of his cpnqueft. 
'Hwrp'iia a RaiB^na(M)uram on-, the continent clofe' to the bridge-? a 

^ TtfjpdJfcfWimc BiBthaly a}iai?«ijic3tioa v,itfi the coBtiwnt l^, means 

Pedro; bat, es^jrfe o£ th« uf.jthi* bridge, SUphants migbjt have been 

.voyage, is feldom m^Kcd. |k]|>or^ed, but 3 csrgo qf tigers;. i$ not pror 

The esiftcnce of tigeOj and oitber noxious * bable. 
animals, in Ceylon, slmoii proves an aboriginal 


12 
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Rami-cett^, the ifland| cbfe to th€ continent; 

a Point Rafna, on the continent. The bridge itfelf, formed by the 
fho^ils between Rami-eeram and Manar, is R^ma’-s Bridge; and in 
' Ranti-ceranx is Raman-Koll, the temple of Ram. This Koil or 
temple is. undoubtedly, the, origin of Koru; and the repetition of 
it three times, in Ptolemy, is in perfed eorrefpondence with the 
various alluGons to Ram at the prefent day. Kbru is likew.ife 
written. K^li?.""* by.Dtopyfius, ,;4tnd the natives called Kdniaki, K,o- 
liU, K'Oli^kij; by diffcrcalt authors. -This Btfi^uatidihf^f- ortho- 
graphy will naturally A^geft a conn^km with the Kpolkhi of Ptb- 
lemT-and' the^Beripluij. whiehr^tb^pf them- make the feat of 'tho 
Pearl Rifliery^. ah^ if S^fikoprd .be Tuta-corin, as d’Anville fuj^ofes, 
the reiation of.Kc^khi to tbaf place will lead us naturally to the 
vicinity of Ramana?K.oil ; for TutarCorin was the point where the 
Dutch prefid[ed oyer the. fifliery while it was in their, hands, and ^ 
ma^ajnSf.t%^^h^?fpriyilege noyy, imder.tl^, power of tli^ E^gl^^ 

co^h^nt, orT^Lf^. ipdh the ifland; of BUmiferam is fo near, 
an^ fp' intimately conne^fed with Manar, the principal feat of the 
filhery, that there can be little hefitation in afligning it to the Kolkhi 
of 'the ancients.* Whether there be now a town of cohieq^ueeee 
eith^t oa.Ae continent or 

ftmpo^ Kolis to be Covsdamj the accouat^vf two iflanda^ the flraitSs 

but 'l>ion]^8 waent!^^ fife the tan^ ” and“ Adam*8 \ 

as K6m s?NdT*^Vp.oiHi{>S§jr ^ ^ ^ISHfCtt ^muot 6r any bfufli- 

^'&.7.y,v I'T* fncraf . . * T«trfto^ain!y. oti tbi8 iflandi except thofe about 

S'’ Sie Ae'atcbflnt'of ftaipifiir and M^arj pagolta; ' IV cOTfliix hf pilgriih^'Is irtimerfK 
ill Capt. Mickenzl^# Nj^tJve/'Af. C^,‘ in tbcTamU' language, fignifiesiS’'ljfin’- 
fearches, vol. rf. p. 42 y. ; a paper whicb pie. P. 4*7- ' ' 
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KoB, and RdliSj and .Kolkhi, and Kalll-gidudi'*'’®, are related^ I liaVe' 
no doubt. ' 

The Rolkhi of Ptolemy is on the coaft, indeed, previous to a 
river called Solen ; and fuch a river appeara in Rennelfs’-Map, with 
the name of Sholavanden applied to a town on its bank; or Solen 
may be, the Greek term which fignifies a (helKfiith, alluding to the 
Pearl , Fiftiery jin the neighbourhood. If therefore we adfere to 
Ptolemy, the iflue.of this river w’ould give the pofition of Kolkhi' 
to a, certainty ; but the defcription of the Periplus would lead u$ • 
direClIy to Koil, on the ijQand Rami-ceram; for it. is there laid* thafe- 
the Bay .of Argalus fucceeds Tmmedialely next to Rolkhi, Now 
the Argalus of the Periplus, is the Orgalus^ of Ptolemy, which* h6 
places inftajitly fubfequent to his promontory Koru ; and if we 
fuppofe this promontory tq be , the extreme point of the .cOrkinent 
north. of Rami-ceram, which if isi, we obtaiii the polition of. - 
Kolkhi of the Periplus, without a douht. The ifland Kofu of Pto- - 
len^ is* placed at a diftance from the main, erroneoully, as all his - 
ill^dS ate ; but as it is certainly the fame as Rami- ceram; and Rami- 
ceraun/is feparated from the- continent only ly a narrow chmunel,- the- 

Fqt Kafi^icumjr S^^fius ^eadg iCyuat* / this Hdc x)f Jthe nearefl the continent ^ 
xcK-Plin. Ex., p. 1 J 1 3* And he^dds* Fraetcir^ia called Chanqae, earned on along a rang? calldd 
hac rc movcor^ vcl KwXmiyouV Teterum, the Low or Fla^Iflands, The river, as d'An.^ 

effe recentiorum Ko?jtoys% And yet, ftrange ! ville has obferved, dIrides inland, and falh ' 
he' ,|he'K 4lkhi of the. Peripli^ to* into the^fea by two *B:^ths^-one qQ;ea(^ 

.. r 5 ' - of.K^rii^ D^AnviUc, Antiq. delTnde, p. 

^ Solett^in original fenfe, is a ppe or Af. Refearches, p. 426. ehazajoo, 

flute, adiicb 4 haioill<? 0 g mefek inay be Tup- the native term for peai^oyfter, 
poled ^ repffi^cnti the.^pcari oyftcr. to. Salma hus, is derived from Concha, and re- 

Ferhaps this mufcle #al the river, ccived from the Greek, and Roman traders, 

without relatibn r»thc Stfieiy- , I Jcarn from 
Capt. Mackehsie, that ttew js a fiftery on , 
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-ifland Rorji.^nd the,. cape K6ru may therefore have been brought 
into one. I certainly Alnk that Koru, KoHs, Kolkhi, and Koil, ar^ 
the iame.) but I am noc fo-much led by the name, as by the pofitlon 
affigned to Kolkhi in the Periplus, immediately preceding the Bay 
of Argalus. 

My own dedtidlions on this quefllon, I mufl confefs, are contrary 
to Ptolemy ; and his authority has induced d’Anville, Rennell, and 
Robertfon, to aflTume Kilkhare which is at the mouth of the river. 
It is but reafonable to cOncIudej thftt thfc conciirnende of witneffes fo 
etiiinent will prevail againft the evidence of the PeripTusV'and'ariy 
thing I have to ofibr itiAts favour. Still, however, it is juft to ftate 
the queftioni fairly, add' leave the determination to 'thofe who may 
cbufe to fcrutinize it more precifely. On one point all teftimonies 
agree ; which Is, that Kolkhi cannot be Coleche, as Paolino with 
much confidence aflerts ; for It is impoflible that it fhould be to the 
weft of Cape Comorin. 

Tfronii the fi^fefy we may proceed to the ifland itfelf; and fthe 
mdft diflln^l Shriwledge we'Tiave of Ceylon frbm the ancients, is 
found in Cofmas Indlcopleuftes, whofe narratives are as faithful as 
his philofophy is erroneous. He tells us honeftly, that he was not 
at Ceylon himfelf, but had his account from Sopatrus, a Greek^ 
whom he met i* Adooli, but who died five-and-thirty years prcr 
vlqusjq lu5 publication V°. 'This affbrd^ us^ a'fla^e’ oTfoipe' imp^ 
«ice-; for it proves that the trade, opened hy the Romans from 
Egypt to India diredl, contip^d upon the fame footing from the 
reign of Claudius and the dilcovery of Hippilus, almoft down to * 
the year 506 of our era; by which means we come within thrC'e 
hundred and fifty years of the Arabian Voyage publiflied byRC'^ 

Montfaucon fixes the laft <latc of Cofmas’s publication in 535. 
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naiidot, and have but a fmall interval between the limits of ancient' 
geography and that of the moderns. 

Sopatrus, as his name tefUfies, was a. Greek ; and I have not yet 
met with the name of. a fingle Roman engaged in this trade’”. 
Perhaps the jealoufy of the emperors, which did not allow Romans 
citizens to enter Egypt without per miffion, had like wife forbidden) 
them to emibaffc in thefe fleets. 'Bat ifl’e itttelflg^hce derived from* 
.Sbpatrus is- lb perfectly confident with ail that has hitherto been' 
adduced, and fo correfpondent to the Arabian accounts, which Com- 
mence only three hundred and fifty, years later, that it 'fcarriOs with 
it every -mark of veradty that can*be required. Eor Gafinas reports, 
frofati the. tefUmony of Sopatrus •. 

L That the Taprobana of the Gre^s is the Sieli-diba of the 
H^^oos}. that it ires- beyond the. Pepper Coaft, , or Malabar ; and' 
that there is a grc^f number hf fmad iflartds (the Maldives} m its 
neighbourhood, which are fopplied’ with freffi water, and produce 
the cocoa-nut in abundance. The cocoa-nuts he calls Argellia; and 
Argel, or Nargel, I am informed, is the Arabic name of the cocoa-f 
palm tree. He adds, that it is nine hundred miles in length and' 
breadth, which he deduces from a native meafure of three hundred 
gaudia ; but if gaudi'a arc coftes, his-^imation of them is in excefs j 
for three hundred colTes are fliort of five hundred miles — a compu- 
tation too large indeed for the ifland, but ftill niore moderate than 
that of the geographers previous or fubfequent. 

11. He acquaints us next, that there were two kings on the ifland : 
one called the King of the Hyacinth that is, the country above 

Tile freedman of Plocatnas, who reached he vsas hitnfelf prcAiabiy a libertns of Claudius. 
Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, was not a The ruby of Ceylon is proverbial. Pao- 

Roman, ar.jl Plocamus Is hot a Romao name : tino, .dedkation. Hiny/ 41. 
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tRe Chauts, wTiere the' ruRy and other precious ftdnes were found ; 
and a fecond king, poflefled of the remainder, in which was the'haf- 
bouf and the mart, that is, the low country on the coaft, where, 
in different ages, the Arabians, the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Ehg- 
lifh, have been eftablifhed. On the coaft alfo, he fays, there were 
Chriftians from Perfia, with a regular Ghriftian church, the priefts 
and deacons of which were ordained in Perfia ; that Is, they were 
Neftorians, whofe cathiolicds it* Ctefiphon, atad afterwards at 

Moful : in fatSI, they, were the fame as the‘ Malabar Chriftians of 
St. Thomas, an^ pccupied nfearly the whole of the low country 
cin the Goaft, while the native fovefeigns, above the Ghauti, were 
Hindoos. . 1 . ■ , 

III. Another particular we obtain is, that in the age of Sopatrus, 
Ceylon was confidk-ed as the- centre of commerce between China 
and the Gulph of Perfia and the Red Sea. The*Chinefe he calls 
Tzinitzes.-'* j. a'^noft r^aifeble tern)^** exprefling the natives oTthe 
Chet^k 0r^Mi4:neeni pf the Arabs j' that either the-pehihfula of 
Malacca, Or China itfelf j, moft probably the'Iittefi becaufe he men- 
tions the fame particulars as Ptolemy and Pliny aflign to the Seres j 
that they inhabit the country fartheft to the eaft, and that there is 
aothkgh^Ut fea beyond, it-. „ 

jTjhf^,f^m^mo(^ti^ eaft' 

of Ceylon, of fonnd tfiere, fa^ fi|lf cloveSj 

T^iyir^ec!.' ^ - >* i . pgryophlk, janiilum, canfora, & lignum 

' al<-, OmnUiW^'i/ihitiftvertitlB'^ in «8i» 

wad ' cKmatibus. P. 38. But without any mentic^ 

Soj-AJ Bdrifli t Anm»^,Mrp rqim- » ofc^«wn»e, though h« noticM .We.4i«^d' 

todem Cliii»te5[CfyloiiJ funt and.lihe.rttby. i- rr’-,’' • 
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and fandal-wood Thefe articles are exchanged with Male, or 
the Pepper Coaft ; or with Kalliana [Tana], which fupplies in return 
brals, fefamum-wood^'*, and cottons. Its commerce likewife extends 
to the Sindus, where the caftor, niulk, and fpikenard, are found; 
and to the gulph of Perfia, ta the coaft of Arabia, and to Adooli ; 
while the feveral commodities, of thefe qquatries Ea?e again exported 
.from Ceylon to the Eaft ; tp: 

V. We are next informed of the feveral ports of commerce, com^ 
mencing from the Indus, in the following order; Sindus, O'rro* 
tha Kalliana, Sibor, and Male and' if it might be permitted to ^ 
interpret thefe Scindi, Surat, Bombay or Tana, Canara, and Ma- 
labar, the Periplus would be in perfedl correfpondence with Cofmas 
and SjOpafams. In Maid, or- Malabar, he adds, there are five ports 
where pepper may be^ proeured*— Parti, Mangarooth, Sd.o-patan, 
Nalo-patan, and Fooda-patan. Mangarooth is generally fuppofed 
to be Mangaloor j and the three Patans, or towns of Salo, Nalo, and 
Poo^, are fo evidently Malabar names, that it is highly probable 
thofe who are converfant in the native language of the coaft may 
ftill difcover them, however they have been fuperfeded by the more 
modem por^ of Calicut, CJo^in, qr Coulan. 

VI. After this follow fome accounts, not equally correft or in- 
telligible f for we are informed, that Sielidiba is five- times twenty- 

four hours fail from the continent; and that on the continent is 

> 

If we fuppofe Orrotha related to. the 
What this article means Oopara of the Peripltk, it is probably 
I cannot fay ; but it is mentioned^ in the Pc- on the Tapii, and equivalent to Surat but 
riplus alfo, and is goffiily.a corrupt reading there is a part of Guzerat, near Biu, called 
both. Soret, Orrot and Sorret arc nearly aUied* 

I . 

Marallo, 
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Maralio, producing [pearl] oyfters ; with . Kaber, that affords the 
alabandenon For Kaber and its produce, I have no interpreta- 
tion.- Maralio I fhould have fuppofed to be Manar; but if it is 
upon the continent, it is Marawar. The five days fail may be 
foftened, by fuppofing the departure from the laft port vifited in 
Malabar ; but ftanding as it does, it is erroneous. 

VII. It is then mentioned that the king of Ceylon fells elephants 
by their height; and an obferv^rtion', that in India elephants are 
trained for war, whHe in Africa they are taken only for their ivory. 
This is true on the eaftern coaft ; but the Ptolemies and Hannibal 
trained the African .elephant for their armies. Another circum- 
ftance is noticed, which continues true to this day ; which is, that 
the importation tjiorfes from Perfia pays no duty. Cefar Fre- 
derick mentions the fame on the coaft of Canara, in his time j and 
Hyder Alii had his agents difperfed fronx the Indus to Arabia, to 
obtain a coaftamt fupply for his nuaerous cavalry. The horfe is 
fijid not even ro breed oh the.whrf^'tsKffeiii iidb of the peninfula ; 
or if by accident a foal is dropped, it isVvorth nothing. 

VIII. The laft circutnftance I ftiall notice is, a conference between' 

the king of Ceylon and Sopatrus, in prefence of a Perfian, who liad 
boafted .of the power of his fovereign : Well i Roman,” fays the 
king, what have you to fay ?” ® LiSpk,” replied SdpWtus, “ at 

Vbflius rca^s which ferns PJiny - -• - 4 

tinintdfigiblc ^ , but he informs it means Cofmas - - • 5 

nutmegs of Banda. are, howevetyat^rc- The real diftaiice, where the ifiand approaches 
ftnt on the ,coaft. Coroinandeh Huffman neareft to the continent, is fhort of 50 milis ; 
fays, all merces barbanc^e arc fo odled, as sdib from Cape Conu^ia to Columbo, ^ut 180 ; 
toys and trifies. ... both too* fhort for any Ckf the eftt- 

3** Onesicritus - - » day^ mates. 

Eratofthenes - - 7 


30a 


tke> 
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t^e coins of Rome and Perfia : that of the Roman emperor is of 
“ gold, well wrought, fplendid, and beautiful; while that of Perfia 
“ is an ordinary filver drachma.” The argument was conclufive; 
the Perfian was difgraced, and Sopatrus was placed upon an elephant 
and paraded through the city in triumph. Vain as this circum- 
ftaflce may appear, two extraordinary* particulars. attend it ; for the 
king's addrefs to H RoOmt **V tfie* tetm lifed fin India to 

exprefs any inhabitant of thofe countries which once formed the 
Roman empire ; and the fecond is, that the Perfians of that day 
aflilally had no gold coin, while the eoins-of Byzantium were 
the pureft and fineft in the world. , ' 

3ut in addition to tbefe various particulars, Cofmas has left alfo 
fOmoi^iraces of natural hiftory that do credit to his veracity ; for he 
deferibes the cocoa-huf, with its properties the pepper plant, the 
buffalo, the camelopard, the mufk anitnal; &c. f but the rhinoceros, 
he fays, he only faw at a diftance. The hippopotamus he never faw, 
but obtained only fome of his teeth ; and the unicorn he never faw, 

If CoCoias had not meant to give The exclt^ion of the Perfian coin is the very, 
^he very word of the Ce^donefe, he would circumftance that took place upon this occa- 
have Tn Ifed*^ the Tuiksarc fiop ; and it {hould feem, that as the Greek 

called Room), as pofieifing Conftahtinople, the coins of BaAna, &c. had been current when 
feat of the Roman emperors. th^ merchant of the Periplus was at Barugaza, 

1 canpot help tranferibing the paflage as the J^omjin.coin h^d„Bow the preference, as 
I found it by accident in Mafeou’s Hiftory of the Imperial dollars, Venetian fequins, and 
the Germans ; Spanifb piaftres, hate had a Aiperiority m 

Monctam qitidam argent^am Perfarum Rex later time^ For the purity of the Roman 
arbitratoXuo cudenc coofuevit. Auream vero mint at Conftajitinople^ Tee Cl^k on Coins, 
neque ipfi, neque alii cuipiam Barbarorum Re- I have feen the coins of Che fecond. Perlian 
gi, quamtis auri dominOy vultu proprio fignare dynafty in M. de Racy's account of them, and 
licet. Qn»ppt ejufimtodi moneta commercio if I recoiled rightly, they hate the head of 
vcl fpforum Barbarorum ex^ditur. Mafeou, the kings ; but I do hot rememb^ whether 
Tol. ii. p 9S. from Procopiuflj Jih. ili. cap. 35. they are all filver. 

Sec Cofmas aUb> p. 148* ^ . s 


but 
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but as it was reprefented in 6rafs in the palace of the king of Abyf- 
flnia. I mention thefe circumftances to -prove the fidelity of the 
traveller; for truth ,is as confpicuous in what he did not, as in what 
he did fee. And after this extract, feleited out of his voluminous 
work, if nothing equally precife or fatisfa(9;ory is to be colledled out 
of the Arabian writers, or Oriental accounts of any fort, let it not 
he deemed prejudice or partiality, if we prefer Greek 0 r Roman 
authorities to. all that can. be found ia any other ancient hiftory 
whatfoever. * , 

One part of the queftion has, however, eluded all my inquiries j 
which is, that I have not found the mention of cinnamon, as a 
native’** of Ceylon, in any author whatfoever. lambulus, Pliny, 
Diofcorides, Ptolemy’”, the author of the Periplus, and Cofinas, are 
all equally filent on this head, and all derive their cinnamon and 
cafia either from Arabia or Mofyllon, or more efpecially from the 
Cinnamon Country, as they term it, on the eaftern coaft of Africa.* 
That the ancients obtained the beft -atid pureft cinnamon, we know 
from their defcription of it ; and that heft fort grows no where but 
in Ceylon. That they might be deceived in regard <0 its origin, 
while they went only to Tyre, Sabea, or the coaft of Africa, is 
natural ; but that they Ihould not recognize it in Ceylon, when 
fome merchants went thither in the age of the Periplus^ and in all 

It is mentioned ty MatthioH, and in the ivory, tortolfe-fhell, and other articles; and 
preface to Itibeyro’s Hiftoiy of Ceylon ( Fr. here I ihoutd have expcfted to find cinnamon, 
ed.), that Strabo notices cinnamon from Cey- if the author had noticed it as a native -of the 
Ion. I have not found the paflage ; but at ifland. 

p. 63. I find the regio Cinnamomifera and The language of Ptolemy is precife : Im: 

Taprobana joined under the fame parallel, fays rice, honey, ginger, the beryl, the ruby, 
which perhaps may have led to fuch a fuppo- gold, filver, and all other metals, elephants 
litioii ; and again, p. 72. but in the latter and tigers, are found in Taprobana; buPdoes 
paflage we have the produce of Taprobana — not mention cimiamon. P. 1^9. Taprohaoa. 

3 fucceeding 
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.ages down to the time of Sopatrus and Gofmas, is unac- 

cfthntabJe. 

.hio .voyagers, travellers, or writera, pretended to have viiited 
Ceylon perfonally, except lamhulua and Sopatrus. I know not 
how to expufe even Shpatrus, who was only once there cafually ; 
Imt agatnR lamfaulus, who aflybrted.dthat hiftj Hpefided in Ceylon 
Ibrien yb^ythe- ch»:^ ^<no(.;afl& ^ould 

have been refident fo long, without feeing cinnamon, the ftaple of 
die ifland; and that if he had feen it, he fliould not have recorded 
it among the other partieulara he dialled, is incredible ; for' the 
curiofity of Greece and Egypt was as much alive to this inquiry, as 
^any one that regarded the produce of the Eaft. 
s aJii t^en knew it not. Dionyfius, who lived 

pr^Qsvyes: the £able of Herodotus, tliat birds ^brought 
k tioinhabUed iftands. I dojpht pretend tO have explored? the 
whole range of antiquity on this fabje<2 } but the firft mention of 
einnamon, as the produce of Ceylon, that has occurred to me, is in. 
AMtSchoKaft of Dienyhua on this very paifage. . Whether that* 
■ ■- -.i ,\:V‘ ■ ‘ 'ciFciMtiftance 


'*' 3 ^ See on "iOIbfcoriSres, '‘IIS. I. 

capp. 12, 15; and p. 4^. ^tuse tbfe‘C^'4*^ ' 
^namon) is faid to come from Arabia^ and 
the ancient cinnamon, or fprig of the tree, 
fipom MofylloD, Caha is d^ctibed by Tbeo^ . 
phraftus 570 years- pnor to Diofcoridcs ; and 
bf HerddolUf» Strabo fays^ 

c^oamon, and nard* 
p. 46. that Strabo 
Kkcwife fays, cmna|non copses front the foutb^ 
cm parts of India; but I.^ayc not yet met 
with thepaflage. PHny f<^lows,Thcophr:iius. 
See alfo the curious account {p^45«) that 
Galen gives of the dMoamoit in of 


A^lrkh^ Antoninus, Commodus, and 
accounts not a word il 
found refpe£iing its origin from Ceylon : thofe 
who would exaniintf k, ;A now cultivated in 
B^ay ,confiiIf Thunherg, voL iy. 

* 99 *^ 

|TEga8ey ^icrCron^ weo 

Birds brought 

from uninhabited ill inds the leaves froUsJ of 
unadulterated cinnamon. Upon this the Scho* 
iiaft writes^ . . . vna-aw Syuf tw ycpl T»* 

TfoCatvijy. I conclude from this^ pailage^ that 
the Scholia are not by £ttftatlu'uSi;,foy-|hA 
expreffion here is prcci£e. But Eodatluuft 

writes 
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circumftanc6 win prove the early date of tliat knowfedge, or the 
low date of the Scholiaft, muft be left for -others to determine. Sir 
Williatn; Jones has taken ample notice of this obfcurity, and remarks 
upon the Cinnamon Country of the ancients in Africa, the limit of 
their geography to the fouth, that it does not produce a fingle ^e- 
cimen of this article in the prefent age, or in any former age, which 
cart be afcertained. Baftard cinnamon is found in Malabar, and 
true cinnamon, thongh an in^rtotr quality, in Sumatra;, perhaps 
alfo in other iflands farther to the eaft ; but that the' heft growth 
has been , conftantly in Ceylon,- fr^m all the evidence before; tM,. is^ 
undentable. ^ 

The fpice we now have. Which is the kafiia of the ancients, was 
certainly profitred ift .Africa; and the teftimony of the Periplus is 
dire(3. that it grew there. I ftate this with all its difficulties, 
which I cannot folve .; but as there was . a voyage conftantly jwiv 
formed, from Barugaza to, Afrka,: previom^to. the Greeks, 
any. knowledge of fuch an iptereot^^ the o^y poftible felutipnilo 
be imagined is, that the ■ merchants ^gaged in this commerce kept 
the fecret to themfelves : they imported it at Barugaza from Ceylon, 
and exported it to Sabea, where it was firft found by the traders 
from- Egypt, by Solomon, and the Tyrians ; and iij a later age<^: to 
the ports of Africa, where they dealt ^e,Gr«pkai- 

wi&out=.fuffering by the monopoly ©f the Sabdansi. How foch' a 

wrlfes, iieirJ i&t 4 t)'ii re ’kfv&pawii t<»x» f"*! ttlii Ctomweiittry of Euftathiui, p. 267. 

; ihiu ii; the ilkad« in the ErythresA ed. O*. i^7» whew the Sekoliaft it deferibed. 
Sea, tvhich is general. ' , Paraphrafis veteria Scholiaftx ex codice MS. 

• R- ia not titfwbrthy of Wmark, that ihefr imnc prinWm eruta. *' ' 

birds of the poet attend Bacchus at his birth, Periplfls, p. 8. ’£. auiS yinmreu Kawbti 

nf doufbrrnfty with Her6dr(tUii*V'«nd their ap- And again, yunat ;» at/Tj- Koujoi*. And bbth 
peirStiee f<ems‘Kke\vife’ td' Vt ht Arih^ frStn retbs appear precife ; for the impotW ftbm the 
fht’coiBtext.' See IHonyfii Petieg. i»ft,'y44, Eaft are fpecified feparatelyi * 

fecret 
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fecret could be kept fo long a time, or how the Greeks could be 
perfuaded that kafia grew in Africa, is, with fuch lights as we 
have, infcrutable ; but that it was not the produc-e of Africa, the 
general fuffrage of all modern voyagers and merchants is fdlEcient 
to prove. 

One circumftance worthy of remark is flail to be confidered ; 
which is, that the merchant of the PeripI®'*Aefitibns k:afia dnly, 
and never cinnamon. Cinnamon, as we have learnt from Galeii, 
Was a prefent for kings and empercus ; but the kafia, the 'canrrta 
ftflula, or pipe cinnamon, which is^e now have, was the 6nly ariicte 
of nverchandize in that age, as it flill continues. And now that' 
Ceylon is in the bands of the Englifti, it -would be no difiicult 
matter to obtain the tender fpray of the four principal forts noticed 
by Thunberg, and compare them with the accounts of Theophraftus, 
DiofcorideSj and Galen. As the fpecies which we have anfwer to 
their kafia, it is highly probable that the fpray would anfwer to 
their cinnamon j for that both were from the fame plant, or from 
different fpecics of the fame, there can be little doubt, as Galen ' 
acqusunts us, that in the compofition of medicines a double por- 
tion cS kafia anfwercd the fame purpofe as a fingle one of cinna- 
mon ; and that both entered into the theriac which he prepared for 
the emperor Severus. 

Such is the account that has appeared neceflary to be ftated rel’a* 
live to the ancient filuation of this celebrated ifland. The modern, 
hiftory of it may be obtained from Baldeus, Valentine, Knox, Ri- 
beyro, Harris, Hugh Boyd Le Beck ; Captains Mahoney,- Colin 

3*9 MattKioli, p. 47. p. 32,; H. Boyd's, in the Ind. An. Regiftcr. 

^ Mahony's, Lc Beck's, and M‘Kenz.ic'8 1 799 ; they are all valtt«d)le^ and worth coft- 
Narratives, are in the Afiatic Refeatches, fulling. 

»ol. vh p. 425. vol. V. p. 393, and vol, vii. 

M^Koifie, 
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M‘Kenfie, and Percival. And I cannot conclude my commentary 
on the Periplus without pleafure from the refledion, that the valu- 
able commerce of this ifland is now in the pofleflion of Britain ; or 
without expreffing a moft anxious wifh, that the country deemed a 
terreftrial Paradife by the Oriental writers — the repofitory of cinna- 
mon, cloves, betel, camphor, gold, filver, pearls, rubies, and the 
other moft precious commodities of the world — may find protedion, 
happinefs, and fecurky, under the Britifli government. And may 
the expulfion of the Mahomedans, Portuguefe, and Hollanders, be 
an admonition to us, that conqueft obtained by arms can alone be 
rendered permanent by equity, juftice, and moderation I 




SEQUEL 
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^ I ''HE firft' place that fucceeds after leaving Kolkhi, is the Bay 
A'rgalus *, conneded with a diftriA inland [of the fame name]. 
Here, and here only, all the pearls obtained in the filhery at the 
ifland of Epiodorus * are * [allowed to be] perforated (< 2 ) [and pre- 
pared for market]. Here alfo are to be purchaled the fine muflins 
called Ebargeitide8(^). 

Proceeding 


REM AUKS. 

(a) This would be in the modern diftriO: of Marawar, poffibly ihc Marallo of 
Cofmas : Tutacorin, the place where the market is now kept, and the pearls taxed, 
is in Tinirelli, weft of Rami-ceram. The earlieft modem accounts agree in Tuta- 
corin, while the power was in the native government ; the Portuguefe, Dutch, and 
Englifli, have continued it there. Both Provinces, in the age of the Pcriplus, were 
in the kingdom of Pandion and the Bay of A'rgalus was nearer Madura, the capital, 
than Kolkhi, or Sofikoore. This was a fufficient reafon why the market fliould be 
rather on the eaft, than the weft fide of Rami-ceram. 

(^) Salmalius reads fuifycigltiitsy muflins fprinkled with pearls. Hudfon, 8 e 

Plin. Ex. 1173. which, notwithftanding the pearls bored ^ Ar^us, feems highly 

dubious. 


' XIp^TEpOJ 0*710X05 XOXTTaJ >CE*jU.£yOS# 

- Written in Ptolemy, 

Sinus Orgalicus, 
Sinus Agaricus^ 
Sinus Argaticus. 


JIOTES^ 

^ ntpiTTflu is the reading of SalmafiuSp 
which ought rather to be rfpovaTau. The text 
ftands TiponfiTot*, for which, perhapSi rtpuTM 
might be fubftituted. But perforation is 
manifeMy intended, be the reading what it 
may* 

3 P 2 


Manar. 
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sequel TO THE 

Proceeding ft'om hence, the moft confpicuous of all the marts an<{ 
anchorages on the coaft are Kamara(c), Podooka, and Sopatma. To 
thefe the traders from Limurike and the other provinces north® 
of Limuxike, refort j and in thefe marts are found the native veflels 

■which 


REMARKS. 

dubious. If wc were to examine a catalogue of muflins at an India fale, we fliouIA 
find many names more ftrange than Ebargei tides, derived cither from the manu- 
failures, or the place where procured 

(f) Where to fix any of thefe three places is mere conjeflure ; our courfe is ftiil 
eaft, according to the Peri plus ; but if Kamara be the Chaberis Emporium of Pto- 
lemy, as Mercator fuppofes, his Podooka is ftill higher up the coaft, and our courfe 
ought to be north-eaft ; and if his Manarpha be Maliarpha, or Meliapoor, tkat place 
k the Sft. Thome of Madras ; in which cafe Podooka muft be fixed fo me where on the 
coaft between the Cavery and Madras, but where, it is impofiible to determine* 
Sopatma is not noticed by Ptolemy. Soro-patma would be the town of the Sorx, 
with fomc allufion to the Sorx of Ptolemy and to Coromandel ; but it is all con- 
jcfture ; and yet, notwithftanding this obfcutity, we have manifeftly a trade here 
defcTibed, regularly carried on by native traders, between Malabar and Coromandel, 
without the leaft notice of Greeks being concerned in it. We have an account that 
the fpecie brought by the Greeks to Canara, finally fettled on the other fide of the 
peninfula*, and as we know that in all ages the commerce of India cannot be carried 
on without fpecie, fo we fee here its regular progrefs to the eaftward. We arc in- 
formed alfo, that the exports of Egypt to Canara, and the produce of Canara itfelf, 
went by the fame conveyance to Coromandel ; and that the principal articles in return 
were the mu Hi ns, as they arc at this day : the merchants from Guzerat and Concan 
partook in this trade, and poffibly thofe from Scindi. In the whole of this, without 
being jole to fpecify particular places, we have a general picture of Indian commerce, 
fo conformable to the accounts of the Arabs, and of the Portuguefe upon their 
firft arrival on the coaft, that we want no. further evidence to perfuadc us, that 
the commerce of India was as vigorous antecedent to hiftory, as it is ftated at the 
moment that hiftory commences. The different forts of veffels conftru£lcd in 
thefe ports are iikewife correfptmdent to modern accounts : the monoxyla arc ftill 

in 


NOTES. 

^ Barugaza or Guzerat, Arlake or Concan. 


' Car.ara. 
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which make coafting voyages to Limurike — the monoxyla of the 
largeft fort, called fangara, and others ftyled colandiophonta, which 
are.veflels of great bulk, and adapted to the voyages made to the 
Ganges and the Golden Cherfonefs. 

To 

REM ARKS. 

in ufe, not canoes, as they are fometimes improperly rendered; but with their 
foundation formed of a Tingle timber, hollowed, and then raifed with tiers of planking 
till they will contain loo or 150 men. Veffels of this fort arc employed in the 
intercourfe between the two coafts ; but the kolandiophotita, built for the trade to 
Malacca, perhaps to China, were exceedingly large and ftout, refembling probably 
thofe deferibed by Marco Polo and Nicola di Conti. Barthema like wife mentions 
veffels of this fort at Tarnafari (MafuHpatam ?), that were of 1000 tons (dolia ?) bur- 
then (lib. vi. c. 1.2. Gryngeus), defigned for this very trade to Malacca. This is the 
more remarkable, as d^Anville fixes the Mae folia of Ptolemy at Mafulipatam ; and 
Ptolemy’s point of departure for Khruse, or Malacca, at the Godavery, twenty-fix 
leagues only to the north. From thefe circumftanccs there is great reafon to conclude 
that he is right ; for Barthema had come from the Straits of Manar to Puleachat, 
north of Madras,s and then proceeded to Tarnafari, where he embarked for Bengal,. 
Pegu, and Malacca. How extraordinary, then, is the correfpondence of the Periplus 
with the modern courfc of thefe navigators, from the Straits of Manar to the Car- 
natic ! and from the Carnatic, paffing the wild tribea of Oriffa (ftill favage) between 
the Godavery and the Ganges ; and then proceeding to Malacca, or the Golden 
Cherfonefe ! , Still however, with all this accuracy, he is in the fame error with 
Ptolemy, carrying the whole courfe eaft till he reaches Defarene or Criil'a, and then 
giving it a northerly diredlion to the Ganges. 

The other veffels employed on the coaft of Malabar, as Trappaga and Kotumba,> it 
is not neceffary to deferibe : they have ftill in the £aftem Ocean germs, tmnkecs, 
dows, grabs, gallvats, praams, junks, champans, &c. names which have, all been 
adopted by the Europeans, and which it is no more requifite to diitinguifii, tiun to 
explain our own brigs, fnows, fchooners, floops, or cutters, to the llindoos. But 
the mariners aboard the Indian veffels I have looked for in vain; neither Greeks or 
Arabs arc mentioned; but as the manners and religion of the Hindoos exclude not 
foreigners from their country, it may be prefumed that their Teamen were always 
foreigners, poffibly Malays, or even Chinefe ; for that the Hindoos thcmfcivcs never 
ufed the fea, is almoib indubitable. The whole voyage appears to have been made 

6 by 
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To thefe marts lilcewife are brought all the articles prepared ' j]Ia 
Egypt] for the market of Limurike ; and almoft all the fpecie, of 
which Egypt is continually drained by its trade with Limurike, 
finally centres in this coaft*, as well as all the produce of Limurike 
hfelf. 

From the coaft®, as the courfe of the navigators tends to the eaft 
round rite countries which fucceed, the iftand, now called Palaifi- 
moondus, but formerly Taprobana, lies out in the optn fea to the 
weft \d ) the norihern part of which is civilized, and frequented by 

veflels 

REMARKS. 

fey coaftiiig, and fo it continued when we firft meet with Arabs in thefe feas ; which 
is the more remarkable, as the monfoon was known, and made ufe of between Africa 
and Indian and the fame monfoon prevails to the eaft, as well as to the weft of Cape 
Comorin. , . 

I do cot fintNhe TamaOm ol Barthcma in the modem maps : it tnight He between 
Puleachat and Bengal. But Ae peculiarity is, Aat there is an ifland TanafcraAi on 
the coaft of Siam, and the great river fo called. Tana-feram is Regio Deliciatum. 
Voflius ad Melam, lib. iii. 7. 

Mr. Marfdcn mentions the veflels that come regularly from Telings^ia, between the 
Godavery and Kiftna, to Acheen, at this day. This tra< 9 : anfwers fufficiently for the 
port aftumed by Ptolemy, for the paffage to Khruse, and for the Tarnafari of Bar- 
thema •, but^docs not determine Ae fituation : it feems, however, to befpeak the fame 
trade. MarlHen's Sumatra, p. 312. 

[d) The better knowledge of this paflTage which I have now obtained, obliges me 
to recall the argument which I had advanced on the meaning of in the diflerta- 
xion on p. 17. I now underftand that Ae ifland lies to the as 

you to the eqfl from Ceylon. 

NOTES. 

'lU; Tiiv Aipfixnv quae in Limy- trail to the naj)aX*a, or coaji of Malabar, In 

I • H claborantur. Hudfon. But then it Aould Ptolemy, Paralia Sore-tanum ; and Sore is 
be iv Tr Aiui-ixf. Core, Coro-mandel. Coro-mandalam of Pao- 

' Res praetereaomms generis. Hud- lino, the Millet Country. See d’Anviile, An^ 

foil. But ufecl fep^atcdly in the Pe- tiq. 127. 

» i f> lu s fo r fp e c i c . i ?. ayo5 iXKurou . 

' the of CoroTDandcl, in con- 
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velTels equipped with mafts(<?) and fails, The ifland itfelf [is fo 
large, that ic] extends aim oft to the oppofite coaft of Azania [in 
Africa], Here pearls, precious " ftones, fine muflins, and tortoife- 
fhell, are to be obtained. 

[But returning now to the coaft, above Kamara, Podooka, and 
Sopatma, lies] Mafalia, a diftritft which extends far inland. In this 
country a great quantity of the fineft mullins are manufactured 
And from Mafalia the courfe lies eaftward, acrofs a bay, to Defa- 
rene, where the ivory is procured of that ipecies ” called Bofare. 

Leaving 

REMARKS. 

{e) I conclude that this means> they were veflels adapted to diflant 

voyages, eaft or weft, in contradiftinftion to the fangara and monoxyla, employed 
only on the coaft ; and the te^t of Strabo confirms this opinion : 

•€ Ti7i‘ ‘ttXSv uKociy xaxo<TAoETv mj vsti/?, ^EV IrtoTTETotn^iw?, xixTt<nt&>o(.<rfM*aq 

a^^oTEpaOtv iyxotAtcdif /xnTpwv The vcffels hcrc meant are the monoxyla, bulk from 

the bottom without ribs, ill equipped with fails> and heavy failers. In thefe vcflcis it 
was twenty days fail from the continent to Ceylon, but in others only feven both 
diftances are in excefs, but they are palliated by Voffius, who fuppofea the dlftance 
to be meafured from Covalam in Travancoor, to Pointe du GaHc in Ceylon, as Pliny 
places the port of Ceylon on the fouth fide of the illand, Pliny has likcwife a refer- 
ence to Strabo, when he fpeaks of twenty days fail from the Prafii to Ceylon, In the 
paper-lhips of Egypt, and feven in the Greek veflcls. Prafii is evidently a corrupt 
reading ; and how far paper-fhips, or fhips compofed of the biblos, {hObld venture on 
thefe voyages, is dubious. That they were ufed on the Nile is true : Radicibus 
papyri ipcolae pro ligno utuntur. Ex ipfb i|iitdem pa|»yro iaavig^a contexiint* (Plin. 
lib. xiii. a. & V. aa. See Salmaf. 1 1 lo.) • It is Ukewtfe to be noticed, that 

is a reading of Salmafius for ^Toonaxirfm, in the edition ^ but Vof&us reads it 
TO TrXHoy £»Ko<rrty;j, tf>ey perform it generaliy in twenty days. This coTTcftion accords with 
Pliny, and approaches nearer to the text, corrupted as it ftands ; in fa£l, SalmaGus 
takes ‘iriOTTEcrcir^cW from Strabo, and VofBus *«««• 

NOTES. 

Tranfparent. r}uiK>ceros, or karkaudam, in the fame eoun^ 

Fwovrai, try. P. 1 7 . 

The Arabs of Renaudot mention the 
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Leaving Defarene the courfe is northerly, pafllng a variety of 
barbarous tribes ; one of which is . ftylcd Kirrhadae, a favage race, 
with nofes flattened to the face. Another tribe are the Bargoofi ; 
and others (jT), diftinguilhed by the projedlion of the face like that 
of the horfe, or by its length from the forehead to the nhin ; both 
which tribes are Laid to be cannibals. 


After paf&ng thefe, the courfe turua s^aia to the eaft, and failing 
with the coaft on the left, and the fea on the right, you arrive at 
the Ganges, and the extremity of the continent towards the eaft, 
called Khruse [or the Golden Cherfonefe]. 

The Ganges is the largeft river of India : it has an annual in- 
creafe and decreafe, like {g) the Nile ; and there is a mart on it of 
the fame name, through which pafles a confiderable traffic, confiding 
of the Gangetic {b) fpikenard, the Gangetic muflins, which are the 
fineft manufacture of the fort, pearls, and betel. . 

In this province alfo there is faid to be a gold mine, and a gold 
•coin called Kaltis (/). 

Immediately 


remarks;. 

{/) Whenever an author arrives at. the Country of Monllers and Anthropophagi, 
I conclude he is at the end of his knowledge : anthropophagi, however, there arc ftUl 
faid to be in the Andaman Iflands, and the faii is certainly proved in New Zealand ; 
hilt the varieties of the human Xpecies, with horfes’ heads, with tails, or with heads 
which grow beneath their (houlders, ftill remain to be difeovered. Of the Kirrhadse, 
or Defarene, I have found nothing 5 but I place the latter in Oriffa. The ivory called 
fiofare may be the born of the rhinoceros, much coveted in the Eaft, and the animal 
is fometimes called /mowxspic, Bos unicornis. 


(g) The Xolftitiai rains produce the fame effe£l on both rivers. 

(-6) See the catalogue. the regular importation of this odour, is from the 

Ganges or Bengal, whither it is to this day brought from Thibet. 

(i) W e have no account of a gold mine ; but a gold coin called Kaltccn, or Kar- 
tcen, is ftiU known in Bengal. Af. Ref. voL v. p. arip. 

- ‘ NOTE. 
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Xnaart^iate^^^ ^ejOagges, tMer^f H m illand in the 

oceai^etUed Khitis^ (3l)tt)r^Ae"©d[3dea ‘Hflci^Wch Iiesdn'e£Uy aode^ 
fan, 'and'^4lie^ €*frfemity^f the i^eorid the eaft. 

Thtsjfland produ<^ the fmeft that is found throughout 

tke.whole«£ithe firytbreancSeat-i. i ■> m;.'; :.i c ;'• ; , •' 

But ftifl beyond this, immedlsx^y under thei math {/)v at a €«*- 
|aki ^dyUt tho ejtteriOfsfea temduates lies a city called 
.»: sdj i::- ; •. -.;iThk^^ 

j efei'S aft '. ikKJ 

(i) Khruse is mentioned as an iSand by I^onyfiu^ he. as a Cherfone^ 

Ptolemy. It may be Ava, Peguj or Siam/f^t'tfe^ w^re afrdllfentatiiSus b^goltf; but, 
|ifaiBe^iiPit^^lfK»^^|U its pofition anoft be 

4^ this jitaatipn»; wium 

our autbdr mentions 'prenous to the uatwest for Ktrrl^dse b^s fome refemblance 
* the itnflsfi^ or f^4 Arrican ; and if Ar- 

iai^ *ay be exi&ttd^4f C M^ ie h e rid *'thfc littieidiftria of Chitagnng,.it is conti- 
guous to the Ganges, or rather to the Megna. Ptolemy adds, that the beft betel is 
procurable in this province (fee Difiertation) } and it is from hence that the Se&ts, 
1or Btfadz, who are the Tartars of La&a of Tiubet, carry that article to the bofdiem 
pnUiiMwk ,t4-t kA f-") 

^'-^^'%IPfhilige'paffa^ Tha»fc’riBft«feNA#B!^l^ Mt itlii aniirtfefli^Ie ^without a 
comment. [Under the north'\ implies the fame' as is repeated- afterwards, under tht 
Lejjfer Bear. fWhere the fea terminates eutivards"] intimates-the eidftencc^of a'circQm- 
ambimt ocean, like the Mare Teneblo&m of the. Arabia grsgiraphsrs; torcomjM- 
beod whiciH. we imagine the Golden Cherfonefe-the kib legion e^of 
frorldj -hut ftUIi^t„lterr.% im ocei^ bfyoi^ ift^ i^pundingl^^Vf|i^.e!!^^ 
dayThma Iks ihUhdj. ias 

by a» erfcsKii^ AiB JatimattS, m 

ic^rdj^K^E^tVfeCSk s^.PHjay,- of Ihe Jcnown.worl^ 

and that there is nothing beyond it but^be fea. If die mithenr faad -aa idoi of a fpheie, 
this fea would extend to Spain, which is Stra^’s conception ; if he thought the earth 
a flat furface, thisfii ifftheoacM^lft.fiinpMWdsit. • . 

.. ..j',-, If rllOTlO. ■ • ' ^ /i: i^***)* 

« The CMdfei ^OartleiKl and'ihrGi^deu S*^ -tka. Z»SMssir Aifeitioa 

Idand are evidently diftinS here^oaUt^'GohieB ^AdmaCus’s. ' if . >; <, . 

Province aad Golden ChetfeMfe an m Pm- . *’ The Mare Tenebrofem ti the Andis. 
lemy, .-..,-.1 


. ■ A 


Qpt oa the inland j ftpw vfhich botli the tsim 

aid Cdk ate brp^glit by land, through 

B^ria,* |o Mfe aM 

%nce by. fea tp.Upuifik^ ceaft i 


To Thina kfelf the means c^ appcpach are vesy difficult} andt 
£|(BHpatThi»a fbm& few |m«flc^o»Jvqomaj '®wy tareJy ; for it 
Hes [veryrf^-. (»^ 


aji^iisrfaid to join the confmes of the Euxine Sea, the Cafpiaaj'knd 
the Lake Meotis (o), which iffues at the fame moutk with the 
the Npj^fhern.T Qgeaa. . \ . „ 


.f.-t >N ff 


= tlm coniines, however^ of Tjhatl»l an tmnuah fetr or mart 
efbMiffied* ; fpr th<t w](io« are a! WiivlUzed tribe, affem- 

^thi^ an#;chiJih^^H -^Tj^y d^iheA^ ae at 


T^^j^;()i|»riae9%^gfa«la«isd»lhi(^l^‘'^. brosi#,. and 


-.‘i 




^^4aRs. 


(«) See the Diflertation. All that went by land to Ba£tria, paffed down the Indus 
all that t^nse tijgqiugh oi; I^lla, Ba0cd.„4<ikYi!Tt thfti Ganges. tw> 

Sfi^ah , ■ . . H-.',-:.: t-' ^.u ••■■-. ,■ 


;..,n ■-, ntm xik .* i»' '? -'. v.A h i. ■> 


conhiit'tiK < 

(f) If '^(Sfjl*^ncra% aHoW-ed by the 

commentators from fhe' anhhitt!i» affixed fe tHoh'by'l^thV ef Pfplcray 

iri;' placed" north of Khrrhadiadr Arfacan, and cbttd^pbnd Viiy'Wetf iyiiJi the Tartars*^ 
ofLaflii, who ihjght naturally be the' earners ’Bengal.' ^huf why 

dilf'^tel-lcaf fcbtild be earned in this form jflirat^'% Ghinai in birdb/to hs 


K-OTEt. 


made* 


** .... Tm^ fffrJr xm \ 4 ‘ tfac WOflA* ^ % 

rp^X^s 4r*? ettvdu TTjxfcrayopeurrdei* 4ptd» Tn? ey»«r*i ’ in thi$ Marcian is more perfpicuous than 
f/Ainf y^; Kctl ay>»^ Maneis^ HeracL IH^Iecny^ jwhom be folloir^’ ^ ^ 

Hud{on> p. 14 , d' 7r^n t/- .. To?fpi«f. 

Thtinae, the capital o£tbeSin%1irtl^i>oUfi* * Tok ^ t ^ i' 

dary between the known and unknown .pm 
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tbeO' iOOfe 'gt&«if 4f^reffe^.‘* iThg'^rff^led the5^'l>rRl^ for ^de stfe 
of greAt bulk, and enveloped in mats** or facks, whidt^ thdr OWt^ 
ward'appearance rdemble the early leaves of the vine.' '^f^eir i^ce 
of affembly is bettfaeen thek ottii borders kndttlrefe of 'Ehtesa'i^itid 
Eere fpr^ki^, tbeir; ma«9'‘{fin Wftkh tfiey feiskibk their ^ods 
for fale], they hxdd a feaft *^ [or fair] for feverkl dayk, ^aOd at tba 


conclufion of it, return to their own country in the interior. ' 

- Upon jgaotiaa^^, the «watah. 


hind at i^etj deparfure r from 

which r 15 ^readf^he 

1^^ fhe fibtlS 

throng them/ balls tliSre' are ifireefOTV-^he^ large,' the 

middlodized, and yhe- fmak : iff fhfe form they take the name of 
Malaha’tliruni ; and under this denonliriatidn, the Wree forts of 


that 

. { <A I -Vii iMStli'A It ‘ -y . i i % : 1 . ?r ' 

madcc np iritb the Areka ai^ W Aa Chitiefc the 

denomination of Malabathrum, is difficult to comprehend. The diftin^ion between 
the leaf and the nut feems to be preserved in petros and malabathrum $ for that petros 
is the betel, or betre, cannot well be doubted, when it is refembling 

the young leaves of the vine ; for the betel is a delicate Ipecies of the pepper-|)Iant, 
and that plant is almoft c<»iftantly deferibed as fimi^ax to the vi^^— 
of the? Sefa^ leaves little room to ^oubfe 
uppp Ate |fhal^ a defoription of th^^ mod^ bfc 

by the which they to tfiis. hour tradq wi^ Ru^a#; Tratet^ and Ava. 

See the DmertatTon* 


^ MOTeS^v. 

** TapTToyaw;, firpeis, Bterally mats made. of Thefe .terms arc applied by Pliny to tlte 
rufhes. . ... fpikenar^ JLib. xH. c. 26. The ^^tkeuardt , 

The wordp.ia xhe«Ql%iiiaLr«ditton, war. was ,iC0^|dercd ^cificaily as |iow 

«pTe^o:/0>»9; for which SalmafiuS reads erroncou0y> may be feen in the ca^a%^[l|c* . 

I ptopofe they deal or ^ ^ Hcace it became coj^foti|id#|i^th4t^>bctd 

*AS^cv?flWfoy, /s^irocr^atpoy, /Awp^-^pcwpor.w-— - leafy always ufed with - 
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that maftieatopy are brought into India by thofe who prepare (y) 

the® **• ' T I j ‘y ^ ^ 

All the regiems beyond this [towards the north] are unexplored-, 
either on ascoutMt the feverity of the winter, the continuance of 
the froft, or the difficulties of the epuntry ;i perhaps ajfo the will of 
dre gods has fixed thefe limits to tl^ curiofity of man^ 

jiemarS:. 

' ^ ^ avri^ ' TTioffe who man lift flur^ tReni— ^Ko syrd tR€fc but 

ihc Siaae? If 1 had faund that the ^hinefe brought 

Ce][lon in the^ti^c of pof^ias^ mj^cyi^CQije for the performance pf the ypjagei cithei* 
to or from China^ would iiave been complete j but on this ilender ground I dare not 
do I thMk k probiddct foE bek*^ tnigRt eom^ do^ the Ganges as 
to be ju io^qpi|editble^^i!nfufio% parti^arsi 


lor dt^ortatioq. 





, W * * 1 i 






' . t 4 s-i- 5. ? ,.1^' . u ^ - '->t 

i'.’f V V*‘Vi, /"i ' ■“ ** - fc. J i ^ ^ - , , . . 

-‘V t’ ' ' ■•_ ,, 

.. V' J** .%r\ ». 




' > tp4ZAu Ti>irj 

A. ' ' : > ' ' * All tJiil dCw'’'i pA 4 


C> - is . / 

^ f,' 'tffit 


i..Ui 


A. 
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*" 'OJll ' O^'U ^ . .* .w; /f,. 

DISSERTATION 1 . 

tl.s^L^* 5 , •?( ,‘ ' , • • i - f , J*'.. 

-OJf THE SIN'AB, THE SERES,' AND THE TERMINATION' OP" 
• ancient GEOGRAPHY' ON THE EAST. 


I. iyi^ge m .Swm^, Sia^ other 

MiUhiir's^ md.Shet'tb^Jum 

vilUirrill. Re^fiBi Situation"^ (he S^fes^ yiith rej§€^. (o Sc§tiU^ 

i 0i(Kai Me^op^ki'rr: 

-V*' ^resf^d^j^gdifiml «Jf Mmt^aSumrs/isf Silki^—N\. Intereourfe 
between Chinas: and RtMe.fr’am Ptokmyy 'Mats the 

Macedonian, — -Vll. Modern Route — Marco PolOy Rubruquisy Car- 
pin y Gfffja.— VIII. Route of the Sefata. from Atracan to , China— r 
Dionyjiuf, Periegetes.—lX.. Intereourfe by, Sea^ — Meloy Rajah <f 
Ptiayy . ylw^^^c*^¥rrf^„lifdde^ Q^fineft, Voyage from 

Ceylon tbitbery Coc^ <f CeramandelyMafidipatamy Ganges, Afracan,. 
AvOy Siam, Cattigara.—^l, Longitudes and Latitudes of Ptolemy, 
however in Excefs, fill tbe Caufe of modern Dfeovery; Navigation 
towards tbe Wf from Spain — Roger Bacon,, Columbus, Map of 
Ptolemy, Eulogy of Ptokmp ,-•= *iJ -i: > a • . >* 

I. PT^HINA, Sinae, and Tzihiftae fo nearly refembie China and' 
* the Chinefe, that upon the firft view of thefe appeIlaiions» 
we are naturally led to conclude that they are the fame. Serica 

alfo, 

' Tzina, and Tziftttze, aad-T^inifta!, are Chinefe, as Greek letters can ; and of the 
the orthography of Co&sas Indlcc^kiAes, coimtry meant there can be no i for he 

approach as nearly to Cbioa and the meations the filk brought by tod from that 

country 


't 



td THIS ’ ' 

:a^^=the Country of the SereSj which produces the filk, and the 

only count! y which originally produced it, is fo pre-eminently and 

chara^eiillically the. ianie -Gouatry,. that if Ptcdemy had not afligned 

two different, portions iot the» and die iSeies^ there would 

probably have been difpute upon the.^tfdS^n at the prefem 

hour. -.j-'-j. .--j ; iu: 

. ■ < 

But it k faidyihe Chinefe tbeadeh^lincrar of this name. 

Tbi% howeif^r, is of little #Mght in the fuli^fk of toUr fot^ 

the fame nation in Eurcpe which we call Germany are ffyfed AI-^ 
mains hy the FreriA, aaid TeiStfch dr TeudelfcB^ hy thciirfSIvesi 
The Jefiiits who were in C^ina hare, ho#evei\ Endeavoured to 6nd 
an^tf^pfOich to tidi fcnitrd ift" 'itati-djia, the people^ of 

df thi^ Early s«^ inChe«-fi, Me of 

thE» p^lh^pfd np%li i&ei^lff^ikirities d^efcr Is Imle 

appellation is Tchou-koue % thEGEdt^l Stiff eVefy iii!ibn 

in the Wca'ld, from vanity^ fiom felatiOii to sH the reglpds Sfouhd, 
orAj^MWi^ffi^nce, is ehtitigd to the fame dil^d^iM,'- ^ ■ 

danm ? 

Ae' northjj otehy Uhdi for Ihe rij^e obtained hy 
that cottv«ytrticE #a&iBi0tey ii0^H3idif*'hl»>hy ft wk feft heard 

of — by the Macedonians, in the form of Thma-f Wlho 

form of Tziniftas ; by the. Arabs V as Gheen, or ^rather Ma-cbeen^ ’ 

* 'U J:il s/t L V ' ? ' ' - - ^ / 

countiv to P^rfia, 450* mtl* ; but he fays, = D’AnTilk, Antiq. de Plnde^ p. t fg. 
the paffage by fea is much longer. A/id tj«fa ♦ Ot^ef names occur ita Ilbranjk ^ 
adds, ITifooTsfB * (tis oMtETToj. Jefuits’ Accounts, &c. ic. 

Beyond the Tzinifl* there is no navigation, ‘ Primi Arabes Seras cum Sinis confude- 
or habitable coimtry. ftCtni^Oo, Nov, Colt ru»t qUbriWi errorym jioftea fecBti Ai«t alii. 
Patmm, tom. it. p; T58. ' No. 8 . Voffias'ad Melamj lib. i. c. 2. hdte *0.. r ' 

, ' And hence Dutch ln«ur 

' ' ■ Great 
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Great Ghefg^^orChfeMrjs ^dj bf .Marc^.iFoIoi as Cin^^tbat is, Checo- 
in the n^ntb.pf an Italiap.. ...The Portugueje likewife, -^wbo ea^e; 
frona th^ Weflij ac(|uire(£ the fanoe found in. their prpgr^s.. to wards. 

from! them Qieeoa, or China, has defcended to alf 
the jii^ons of Etnrppe. • . , ; ; , . 

Cbeen ‘ therefore, by ajl thefe feveral navigators, was obtained as? 
they advAOieed towards die Eaft;- and'the firft country that- bears* 

the natives,, 

andc^hy Ibe Gidnsfea TgheiMiJto ^ 

^nd by. 4rahs,. .Gh§iP;»i Sini% pf < .If thpa? 

yr^ kiiig^^aiifts^coinaiii^' h> <bf. -p^reat Ghf^hae%. 

e*9ept;.iy^aUe<^^j,,l^^bp.|?f Q^jn^' ipan|],er%'i h<!bits,vpoUey, apch 
governtnenr, (^palh^rvj^ th^, Arabs,, when they 

firft reached Ghioa, the fuperior and fonaetimes the fovereign.of 
them all, .ihoidd, ^ec^ve the name of Ma-<;heen, or Great China, , in-. 
Gomga^yo|i .w^th,Jtbefe,m^ hmgdpms-.. ^ ^ ^ 

AO^ent. 

dre era of Alexander,: became, hifl^; |s|)%^ j but the acquifitiop: 
of the fame found by all the nations which advanced by fea frorp.5 
tiin'W^ed towardSfthe Eaft,,frojn the time of Alexander to the date of; 
thpRprtqg^fe 4 i^wle«> is a ftrong p^fumptioa in its ^vpw- 
"Kie firfl^ eaentiotti pfr.ai'h^ 

Ari^otfit,* IVlia^do, (if |hst. h#.- t|tft oodce <£ 

k it by Xfatdfthenes, and as Eratdfthenes lived und» the fecond 

• ® Marco Polo fays, Map gj" is a^cd C^iP;( ’ The Malays arc fuppoifed to be originally 
in Zipanga, or Japan. 'T!ffs^ay%e an^errorl "Chmefe by ^^rrow, bnt their lajsgui^c i$ .- 
fi>r Man:6 never j 

proof that Mangi was cdtoffClirn'mil^ agc» ® Ariftotlc dictl A. C. jia; 

Lib. iii. c;4- „ ' ' hs>rp kf ' . , . ‘ . 

Ptolemy, 
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Ms mention of Thlna ts early enongh to fuppofe, tliat tKc 
Oreeks hid no knowledge of fo diftant a region before* Alexander, 
and knew it then only in ccmfoqttence of his expedition . 

Thou^ the Maccdoniam proceedfed* no farther eaft than the 
Indus^ they cenainly acquired a knowledge -of the Ganges and 
.Geylon t thii-vre learn from htftory;- an4-if* th«fe inquiries went 
fintherj they had ’Perfiaiis^ dietri^rtpy, 

is^hofe* report they naight gratify therr enriofity. If'^ifto|le,. 
riierefore, had beard of Thina, this mull be the ibusce of his know- 
ledge ; or if the Treatifedmputed to him he not his, the knOwled^ 
ci Eratofthenes mtfft have been ao^ired^ either from the famc^ 
fetttcf, or frema thofe who failed on board the fleets from Egypt, 
and met the Ind^an^ or P^lum merchants in thd ports of’ 

Let us fupp0^e, their,- that the wm re^»H, and let 

us conjeSure from analogy by what we know, in a later age, to be 
feft. It would amount to this — that there was a trade between 
Arabia and India, carried on every year j that the fherchantS from 
Ai|djia met others on the wefteiMa.ooa(l o£ India, 'who oi^e firool the 
ea^Em coaft ; ^at thofe On the eaftem. Qoaft traded to a country 
ftill further ekft/ d^lsfd theCkdd^'CSherfofiele'; and’ that from the 
Golden Cherfonde there was another voyage ftill to Hbe eafl, wMch 
terminated at 'Thina*; and that beyond TMna there Was no. pro* 
icedibg farther, for it was bound«l ® by the ocean which had nfever 
been explored. , 

A report, coming through no lefs than five intermediate channels, 
like this, would doubtlefs be loaded with much error, fable, and 

’ In this, Mela, piQBffiua, Cofmaa, and the Periplht, art aU agreed • ' 

lo tncon- 
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iflconfiftency ; but that by fome method or other it did come, is 
undeniable ; for the -map of Eratofthenes is recorded by Strabo. It 
actually contained Thina at the extremity of the world eaft, bounded 
by the ocean : it was placed in the parallel of Rhodes, in lat. 36° 
north ; and what is moft extraordinary of all is, that this parallel , 
pafies through the prefent empire of China, within the great wall. 

I fhall not build more on this than it will bear, but a reference to 
M. GofleHin’s Map, (delineated on tWa principle, will prove the 
faft; and this fa£l cannot be founded on imagination^ or arife from 
fortuitous coincidence : there muft have been fortie information on 
which it ffands; and the wonder is, notrhat it fhould be attended 
with many difficulties and inconfiftencies, but that, after paffing 
through fo many hands, it fhould retain fo much truth. 

11. SIN a: of FTOLEMY in SIAM, SINiE OF OTHER AUTHORS, 
AfJEi SERES THE SAME^ PERIPLUSi ERATOSTHENES, MELA, 
D’ANVILLE. 

The Thina of Erat6fthenes, however, is not to be confounded 
with the Thinse or Sinse of Ptolemy ; for thefe, whedier we place 
them, with d’Anville, in Cochin-china, or with Voffius and Gpf- 
fellin, in Siam, are in a very different latitudi^ ai^d pofition. Their 
country does not face” to the eaft^ bttt to • the sweft j and their 
latitude'is* not 36° north, but 2 " 20 fouth But the Thina of 
Eratofthenes and Strabo, is the Thina and Sinai of the Periplus, of 
which we have a certain proof ; becaufe the authbr fays, that filk 

D’Anville, by placing them in Cochin-"^ to maintain), as well as CofTclIin. 
chma, makes them face to tbc caft) but m “ This is very well argued by Go/Tellin. 
this he oppofes Mercator (who had no fyftem Geog. des Grccs, p. r43. 

3 ^ 
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is the produce of their countiy. This country, therefore, is the- 
Serica of Ptolemy ; and in this fenfe, the Sinte and the Seres are the- 
lame, that is, they are both Chinefe. — We muft now advert to the 
grofs error of the Periplus, which places Thina, the capital of the 
Since, under the conftellation of the Leflfer Bear ; that is, in the age 
we refer it to, within twelve degrees of the Pole ; a clinaate which, 
fo far from producing the filk-worm, muft be uninhabitable by man. 
How this error arofe, muft be explicable only by conjecture ; but it 
appears to originate from one of two caufes, which are perfectly 
different and diftinft : for, firft, we find the ancient geographers 
very obfervant’^ of the difappearance of the Polar Star, as we ad- 
vance to the fouth, and equally attentive to its re-appearance as we 
■ipproach again to the north ; it might happen, therefore, that the 
navigators who went to China, might have obferved the lofs of the 
Polar Star in the Straits of Malacca, and the recovery of it as they 
approached the coaft; of China ; and tins obfervation, conveyed 
through a multiplicity of reporters, may have caufed the confufion 
between a latitude which lay under the Lefler Bear, and a latitude 
where the Polar Star became vifible. 

But it this caufe (hould be thought too fcientific to have given 
rife to fo grofs an error, there is a fecond, much more probable and 
natural ; winch is, that if we fuppofe a delineation of the habitable 
world, formed upon the principle of that wd'iich I obtained from 


Go(rckHn notices the approach - of this 
i - to the Fclc. Plolsoiy fays, in his time 
U.is 12 dcgrer-i from the Pole; 

.... rS ttCXh 

i I-ib, 1. c. And GolTellin, Geoj, 
i. Grcv ; loTi i'. p. 127. in the time yf So- 


lomon, makes the didance 171 degrees. 

See Pomp, hlela, iib. I'ii. c. 7. In aliqim 
parte ejus [Indise] neuter fepcentrio appareat. 
Sec alfo Marco Polo, as he comes up from 
Ceylon along the coall of Malabar. Lib. iif, 
c. 23. Ramiifio* 


9 
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Al Edriffi in die former part of this work, or like the Borgiau 
Table in Sir Jofeph Banks’s pofleflion, the degrees of longitude 
■diminifli fo haftily as we approach towards the north, that they do 
not leave room to difplay all the regions which fuch a geographer 
as our author, muft find it requifite to crowd into the fpace that he 
has to cover. This feems to be a natural fource of the error which 
we find in the Peri plus ; and this opinion is confirmed by what he 
immediately fubjoins : “ Thina lies,” fays he, “ at the Lefler Bear 
“ itfelf ; and it is faid to join the limits of Pontus which are to- 
wards'" the rlorth, and the Cafpian Sea, with which the Palus 
“ Meotis is connedied, and iflues into the ocean at the fame 
“ mouth.” Here, befides the error common to many of the an- 
cients, that the Cafpian Sea was open to the Northern Ocean, we 
have a variety of other miftakes ; added to which, China, Tartary, 
the Cafpian, the Euxine, and Palus Meotis, are all huddled together 
in fuch confufion, that nothing but the conftrudiion of a map, on 
the principles here fuppofed, could produce. 

Whether thefe excufes will avail in favour of an author, whofe 
errors I wlfh not to extenuate, but explain, muft be left to the 
judgment of others : beyond Ceylon, all he knew was from report; 
and on report only procured, firft by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards by Megafthenes, Daimacihus, Dionyfius, and the merchants 
of Egypt, all the knowledge of the ancients muft be founded. But 
whatever may be the error of pofition, there can be no miftake 
about the country intended. The filk fabric itfelf, and the mate- 

■' The fame circiimftance occurs in Sanuto’i In that map, Poland Is almoft as near 

Map, in the Gella Dei per Francos. A little China as it Is to ilnplrnd. 
to the N.E. of the Cafpian Sea a notice is in- Perhaps the Eiisine. 

ferted, Incipit Re<^nam Cathay. ^ 

rial 
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rial of which it is made, are both fpecificaliy applied, by the nartte- 
of Serica, to the country of the Sin». This identifies them with 
the Seres and Thina of the Periphis; and that the Seres are the 
Chincfe, is generally allowed by the geographers of the prefent 
day. 

D’Anville had certainly no pre-^ifpofition in favour of this 
©pinion ; for in coming through Scythia towards the, Seres, he paffes 
the country of the Eighurs from five to ten degrees weft of China j 
and in that province he finds a tree which produces a fruit like the 
cocoon of the filk-worm. Plere, perhaps, his own judgment would 
have induced him to paufe ; but he yields honeftly to convi<ftion> 
and proceeding eaftward into China, he fixes upon Kan-cheou, juft 
vfithin the boundary of the Great Waft, for the Sera metropolis of 
Vtolemy. But there was in reality no ground for hefitation, nor 
any cauCe of folicitude for fixing, on Kam-cheou^ rather than Pel^j 
or any other great city, which might in that age have been the 
capital of the North ; for the acquifition of general knowledge is all 
that can be expe<fted in a qucftion fo obfcure and remote j and the 
aftoniftung approach to. accuracy which we find in Ptolemy, is one 
of the pioft curious geographical truths bequeathed to us by the 
ancients; for the latitude “ of his Sera metropolis is within little 
more than a degree of the latitude of Pekin, and nearly coincident 
with that of Kan-cheou, Whether, therefore, we chufe one of 
thefe, or whether there was &ny other metropolis in that age, we 
are equally in the country of the Seres, and the Seres are' ChK 
nefe. They are the firft of men, fays Pliny”, that are known on 

*4; TO T£ sfiw xaX tooSwws to Latitude of Sera metropolis. ^6' * of 

3^* Pekin 39^ 45'. 

Ant;q. de Tlndc, Suppkmmt, p, 235. Lib. iii, Q. 17. or 20 Hard,. ‘ 

commencing 
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commencing our inquiries from the Eaft, and their country fronted 
to the eaft. That there was nothing beyond them but the ocean, 
was the general opinion of the ancients; for, according to Strabo, 
fuppofing” the world to be a fphere, there is nothing but the 
“ immenfity of the Atlantic Ocean, which Ihould hinder us from 
“ failing from Spain to the Indies upon the fame parallel.” 


III. RELATIVE SITUATION OF THE SERES, WITH RESPECT TO 

SCYTHIA, AND INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

\ 

If the Seres, then, are the firft nation of the known world** 
commencing from the eaft, let us next inquire into their fituatiorl 
relative to the countries north and fouth. On this head, Mela and 
Pliny both agree that their boundary on the north*’ is Tabis, and 
Ta'Srus on the fouth ; that all beyond them north is Scythia, and 
all beyond them fouth, is India eaft of the Ganges. By the lattef 
expreffidn thEfy^ineah, that the whole countty, from the Ganges to 
the Eaftern Ocean, is called India, comprehending all the regions in 
the Great Peninfula which commences at the Ganges, and part 
alfo of the fouthern ** provinces of China itfelf. What then are 
Tabis and Taurus, but two promontories advancing into the Eaftern 


^ reCpe^l to the .paraUcl) tins 

would liave been true between Spain and 
China. "" 

In ea prin^os. bomxaum ab oriente aceepU 
mus, Indos, Seras, Scythas. Spe^ant meri- 
diem Indiy feptentmoem -Scyth^e ur<pie ad 
Cafpium. Mela, 2. 2. 

Seres primi hommuai na&aatur, Piln. 
\u 1 7. or 20 Hard. \ ^ 

lour Tabin et extremum Taon pti&mou- 


Sere^^. Mela> »»• 7* 

By the term of the Great Peninfula, I 
mean all the coufitHes invade A in a line drawn 
from th^ mputh of the Megna, or Brahma- 
putra, to China, as the northern limit, and the 
Straits of Sincapura 43 tire foutbevn ; compre* 
bending Ava, Arcacan, Pegu, Siam, Malaya, 
Camboya, Cochin-china, Lao, and Toalcm. 

The northern part of India, extra Can^ 
gem, terminates with Taurus. Strabo, p, 68. 

Oceant^ 
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-Ocean, and marking the limits of the Ancient Seres ? Scythia, ac- 
cording to Pliny, commences at the ifl'ue of the Cafpian Sea into 
the Northern Ocean, and extends all round the continent, fronting 
north and north-eafL^^, till it comes to Tabis, which divides it from 
the Seics ; and what is meant by Taurus may be difeovered in 
Strabo, who informs us, that Eratofthenes prolonged Taurus from 
the Bay of Iffus in the Mediterranean, acrofs the whole continent 
of Afia, dividing it by the lame parallel of latitude, till it termi- 
nated on the Eaftern Ocean, that is, the Sea of China. At the 
termination was Thlna, on the fame parallel as Rhodes, which is 
36° north ; and this parallel, if wre fuppofe it to be correT, would 
embrace all the northern part of China, between latitude 36“ and 
4o”;.tha<t is, if we fix the fouthern limit at the promontory of 
Ta^urii?, in 36°^ and the northern at Tabis fome where about, 40°. 
A, reference fo M. GoflelUa s Map delineated in conformity tOithe 
idea of Eratofthenes, will explain this better than words; and whe- 
ther thefe promontories be real or imaginary, this is the hypothefis 
or fyftem of the ancients. If Tabis has a reprefentatlve, we might 
fuppoCe it to be the termination of the Great Wall on the Yellow 
Sea, which divides China from Tartary; but the Wall does not end 
in a cape, and this miaft be left wholly to conjecture. 

Fenplus, at Kabul ; by the route of the Se- 
fatal, or Befadai, in Lafia or Thibet ; but 
Alexander, who came out of Sogdiana to 
the Indus, crofTed it from north to fouth over 
the Paropamifus, perhaps at the Pafs of Ba- 
mian, ^ 

Seres media ferme Eoae * parte incolunt^ 
Indi, ct Scythe ultima. Mela, u 2^ 
Geographic de« Grecs, 


Pliny, vi. 17. or 20 Hard. acRivum ori- 
cntcia. 

^ The caufe of this fuppofitlon is, that the 
mert^ants who croffed this great belt of Afia, 
at whatever point it might be where their 
courfc directed, nev^r Croffed it back again 
towards the fouth, bilt proceeded through 
Tartary to China By Ptolemy’s route, they 
jpaffed it m Hircania ; hy the route of the 
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IV. CAPITAL, SERA METROPOLIS. 

In regard to the capital, the Sera Metropolis of Ptolemy, though 
it is not indifferent where we place it, yet it may be thought 
hazardous to maintain that it is Pekin. Pekin, however, or the 
Northern Court, is one of the oldeft cities in China ; it is fituated 
near the Wall, and well adapted to form a frontier town againft an 
invalion of the Tartars, the only enemy which the empire has had 
to fear in every age. It is remarkable alfo that Ptolemy, in one 
place calls Sera the capital of the Sinse, which makes it correfpond 
with the Thina of the Periplus ; and this fo effentially, that if the 
great error of the author in cari'ying it to the Leffer Bear could be 
fet afide, Thina and Sera Metropolis would be identified. On ac- 
count of that error, I do not infill upon this ; but, upon the whole, 
the Seres of Ptolemy coincide with the Seres of Mela, Pliny, 
Dionyfius; and his latitude of the capital advancing fo nearly to the 
parallel of Pekin, is one of the moll illuftrious approximations that 
ancient geography affords. 

Without afledling prccifion, we have now a pofition for the Seres 
in the northern provinces of China ; and this deduction, as it is 
founded on the information of the ancients, is npt much contro- 
verted by the moderns. But we have another charaderiftic of the 
Seres, derived from the produce of their country, which, is filk : 

And not m one only, Lib. i c. i r. edition of Hondius 1605, wliich I ufe. Tlic ' 

irN dro Xi&iva XINflN Seres and Siywe are again menlioticd in con- 

Where the Latin text runs> Ufque jundtion, lib, vi. c, i6. ; and through the Sinae 
ad Serras quae Serum eft metropolis. Whe- a line may be drawn, 

ther therefore, be a falfe reading, mu ft yf TrsjjaToj ; and ihefe arc mandeftly 

be left to the critics j but fo it ftanda in the not the fame as his Sinae in lat, t°.zo fouth* 

tlli^ 
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this beautiful fabric we know, from the Chinefe themfelves, was 
the original manufafture of their country — fpecifically their own, 
by the prerogative of invention ; and though communicated to other 
countries- in their neighbourhood, and from the firft mention of it, 
procurable- in the ports of the Golden Cherfonefe, at the Ganges, 
and on the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar, Rill was it fo exclu- 
fivcly and pre-eminently the attribute of China,. -that the SinK were, 
from this very circumftancc, denominated Seres, or Silk-worms, by 
the Greeks. -D’Anville was fully aware of all the authorities that 
fupport this fail, and yet he objedls, that they were ftyled Seres 
before it was known that the material itfelf was the produdtion of 
an infeiR:. 


" V. SERES DISTINGUISHED AS MANUFACTURERS OF SILK. 

The miRakes^’ of the ancients on this fubjedl ; the fludluatlon of 
the firfl; reporters, who foraetimes confounded it with cotton, and 
the opinion which long prevailed, that it was obtained from the 


bark or leaves of particular trees, 

Kx\ TO Hcfychnis m voce. 

Seres, animals that fpm the filk thread, or 
the name of the nation from whence the ge- 
nuine {ilk comes. *OXocr?j^ixosf expreffes a web 
whoUy of (iik| in contrail to the mixture of 
filk with other materiah in the manufadlories 
of Tyre, Berflus, &c. 

crxakrXwxAW TUf ymvrrm r» Snpej 

yaf It JTxtoXtixf;, Hcfych. 

Scion, the worms that pio^cc the filk} 
for Seres is equivalent to wovim. 

See alfo Faufanias, £liac. iL fab 


have been fufficiently difeuffed by 

D’AnvilJe has all thefe authorities. Antiq. 
de I’Inde, p. 233. And Voflius cites Pollux, 
Servius, and Simpliciusi as all informed of tlic 
w'orm ; but certainly the whole procefs was 
not known till Julliman's time. 

Ubicumque apud vetercs aut Iir\i aut lao^as 
aut bylTi In die i mentio fit, intelUgcndum id effe 
dc Scrioo. Voffius ad Melam, lib. in..o. 7. 

The carding it from the leaves of a parti- 
cular tree, and ufing water to facilitate the 
operation, occur in a variety of authors; that 
is, the cocoon was taken from the mulberry- 
tree, and wound off in water* 


numerous 
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aumeroaS' Writers on the fubjeO:'; but that the Arabs had met wLtb 
k m India before there were any Greek fleets in the Eaftern Ocean^ 
can hardly be doubted, by thofe who read that the Macedonians 
obtained their firft knowledge of it in the, countries bordering on 
the Indus. Hither it muft have been brought in that age, either by 
the trade which pafled between Patala and Malabar, or by the cara- 
vans through Scythia, on the north ; for that in fo early an age It 
was manuf^ftured in lndia' CanhAtdlji^beisdttikte'd, when we obferve 
that the author of the Periplus, four hundred years later, mentions 
it in Malabar, not as a native production or manufadiure, but as 
an article brought thither from countries farther’* to the call. But 
in regard to China, his account is very different; for there, he 
lays, both the raw material ” and the manufacture were obtained. 
The pre-eminence in this refpeCt is ftill due to the fame country ; 
for notwithftanding that almofl; all the nations of the Eaft, and many 
in Europe, now breed the infeCl and weave the fabric, China is ftill 
tbt Country of Silk \ thef'^greateft quantity is ftill produced there,* and 
of the bcft quality ; it is the general clothing of the nation, and its* 
fuperabundance ftill allows of a vaft exportation, to all the countries 
of the Eaft, and to Europe itfelf. 

in the courfe of this inveftigation,. then, we have learnt from' 
ancient authorities, that the S^res are- the 'HiinW df' Eratofthenes^ 
the Sinae of the Periplus; that their country li^ Between Tartary, 
on the north, and India extra Gangem, on the fouth ; that it is 
the remoteft region’* towards the eaft; that it is bounded on its 

^ ^fT«u IftTM • P* 32* p. I ^7. 

P, 56. Mcd do not faedtate to go to tbt 

, ^ d; rk EXX4TA t>W of th^ woild for the purebafe of the fAk 

tuTcfKC; otxT^> Cofau6» thread. 

. 3 S 
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eaCtern front by the ocean j that the ocean extends (m thetr opinion)^ 
without interruption, on the fame parallel to the eoaft of Spain; 
and that filk was brought from this country, where it was originally 
found, to India, and out of India, by the Red SseaV Into Egypt, and 
from thence to Europe. 

VI. INTERCOURSE BETWEE^ Cfitf^A, IfNUlA; All^ RUROPEj 

' ROUTE TROM PTOLEMY MAES, THE MACEDONIAN. 

But if filk was brought ifr.pm the Seres to India, there were but 
two means of .coaveyance — ^by land, or by fea. Both are fpecified 
in the Periplus.; for the author informs us, firft, that the raw ma- 
*te^l and Abe fabric itfelf were conveyed by land, through Baftria, 
to Baiu^za op TGuzcpu, and hy the Ganges to Limurikd.~But, 
ondtting diisifor^he pr^feal* w^ b intended by the 

route that ia deferihed through Baflria to Guzerat. A reference to 
the map will immediately fliew us, that Balk, or Badlria, lies almoft 
dirc^yjiorth of the weftepn fources of the Indus ; ^d as we know 
that jdie.oaravAR^ At this day pafs out of India into Xartary at Cabul’^, 
fo is k plain that this was the ufual courfe of communication, from 
the earlieft times j and Jthat$he filks of China then came the whole, 
length of Tartary, from the Great Wall into Ba£tria‘* ;^that from 

=7 TEe wiiole pafiage, as I’t ftands in Purchas, by licenfe they fend feme ten or fifteen mer. 
is entions : — Beyond Cabol is Taul Caun, a chants to do bufinefs, who being returned, 
city of Buddocflia (Badakfean). FromCabi^ they may fen^ as many more, but by no 
to Caihcar>*. with the edravaos i« fome two means can the whole caravan enter at on«. 
or three month& journey. ... a chief city of William Finch in Purchas, vol. iL p. ^^4^ ,, 

trade in this territory ia Yar<aun» whence ''* And by- another caravan^ to Palibothra ; 
comes much ^i,..mtsik»aiidtbftharb ; all which on the Ganges. Kcd or* ou /utoiwv EffJ Baxrp*- 
come from China, the gateor entrance where^ ftynr orevOtV lr»v ^0; rS )t<$\ 

of is fome two or three moothsuic^mey from M xnv i«. 

hence. When they come to this entrance .... cap. 17. 


Baftrid 
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Badtrta tfaej paSed the mdu&tain» to the fdurces of the Indus, and 
then came down that riyec to Patala or Barbarlkd, and from hence 
to Guzerat. 

' • Ptolemy ” has given us the detail of this immenfe inland commu- 
nication ; for, beginning from, the Bay of Iffus in Cilicia, he informs 
us, from the account of Marinus, that the route croffed Mefopotamia, 
from the Euphrates to the Tigris, at the height of HierapoUs ; then 
through the Qaram^*° ,of to Ecbatana and the 

Ckfpian Pals ; after this, through Parthia to Heeatompylos y from 
Hecatompylos to Hyrcania ; then to Antioch in Margi^aj. and 
hencej through Aria, into Badrla^ In this proinace^ the line of 
Marinus' falls m widi th«tf of the Periplus j and from this it pafles. 
through the mountainous country of die K.dmedl*'j then through 
the territory of the Sacas^ to the Stone Tower*’, and. to the ftation 
of thofe merchants who trade with the Seres ; from this Ration the 
route proceeds to the Cafii or Caihgar, and through the country ..jrf 
the Sy^tits erf d’Attvilte, #iaebes«Sdi:a Mettopoliv 

the capital of China itfelf. The eirtent Of this communication, 
which is in a right line upwards of four thoufand miles, would have 
been protracted by the eftimate of Marinus**' to double thefpace*’ 
10 which it is reduced by Ptolemy, and yet Ptolemy makes it ninety 
degrees, or upwards of hx. thouiandr mile^ Bijt<^:Utfrai 3 :e(l is 

^ l-ibri/ c. would be In the t^dleni part ^ tbclr country^ 

^ Arainaei ? ' - , towarcls; Kafligaf % _ ,, , 

I have little hcfilatidn in fuppofing that Sec Jhal* tab^.vu* Aiia« Ifagiirl. 

the Gomedi are to be placed in fiadtkfhan, aa ^ Ptol. 1 ^. u c. 1 1. 

mdantains are the^attribute of the oonntry. ^ According to Marinus, It was 24,00a 
The Sacse,. without alDgnmg them pre- fladin from the Stone Tower to Sera ; that 
tife limits* anfwtr more nearly* to the Uihecks eithear 2400 or 3000 miles : the ttal 
than any otW tnbt. /Ric Tower Ms ftioit of 1400* Ftol, HL u 
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by modern geography', it is aftonifhing that any commodity, how- 
ever precious, could bear the expence of fuch a land-carriage ; or 
that there fhould have been found merchants in the Roman empire, 
who engaged in this commerce throughout its .whole extent — who 
a^ually conveyed the produce of Qrina by land to the Mediter- 
ranean, without the intervening agency of the nations which pof- 
feSed the countries through which it paflfodk j^But ,this is. a fadt 
aiiuaUy preferved by Ptolemy; for he informs us from Marinus^ 
that Maes, a Macedonian*^, whofe Roman name was Xitianos, -did 
not indeed perform the journey hiinfelf, but that he fent his agents 
through the whole extent of this extraordinary peregrination. 

la-lwhat ftate the Tartar nations then were, which could admit of. 
atmffic through all thefe different regions, it is now extremely 
diffieaH'ha’det^mine^'tfor though caravans have paffed within . thefe 
fehr yeMTS bctw^t €2rind and: Ruflia, and thot^h there w» a com- 
munication", and perhaps ftill is, between that empire and Samar- 
kand, as alfo with. the Ufbecks, this was carried on by the natives 
of the refpeGive countries, and afforded no paflage for merchants 
to pafs throughooti from one extrranity of Afia to the other. 


VII. MODERN ROUTE— MARCO POLO, RUBRI’ JiS, CARPIN, GOEZ.!j 

There was a period . indeed, during the time of Zingis and his 
immediate fucceffors, when the power of the Mongoux extended' 
from the'Sea of Amour to Poland and the Euxine; and when there , 
was a regular intercourfe, by eltablilhed pofts, throughout this vaft“ 

Lib. i. c. 11. ( ; ga, . amlfo itappcaw iii th|jiHirual (^;Be- 

The cei-tre of iLi* traffic IKouTd be Caib- licJiti ‘ 


extent ; 
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extent ; hf means of thisi' Mawo Polo, his uncle; and his father, 
Rubniqlife, Carpin, and others, adually reached the court'' Of Cam- 
bahi, dnd returned again by paffpolts from the emperor. It was 
Marco Polo, the firft of modern travellers who brought to Europe* 
any confiRent account of this vaft empire— who entered China by 
the north, and returned by fea to Bengal. His route outwards is 
not eafy to trace, becaufe his defcriptions diverge both to the right 
aOd ■tO-.the^Jeftif ^S^Iy^ prob^le tRat he entered China 

iKarly by the fame route as Goez did, from Kafiigar ; this would 
have broughr him to Sochieu,!«or fome other town in the neigh*, 
bourhood, to reach -which he might not have pafled the Great ViTall. 
Bat if -this would-; a®?ount for -his not mentioning it in the firft in-;., 
ftance, it does not folve the difficulty j , for the court of Coblai, like 

that of Rien-long the late, emperor,, was a Tartar court, frequently 
kept in Tartary as well as China ; and during the many years-which 
he-att^nd^d Gobla,i, .he n^uft^fhay^ been in both. . ?He-d^ iiot,bn^ 

% tlj€ bcMufe 

he obtained, thofe appellations alone which were in ufe among the 
Tartars;,, and- it Was feveral centuries later, before it was known that 
Cathai and China were the fame. We are contending here only for 
the exiftopcfj^ the commignicatiDn, and endeavouring^tg fte^,,that , 
in the ' 4 id^ki ages:it 95 . 

Bm ffp^lthe, time, when the einpire of the Tartars^ broke into fepa- 
rate ,govejni^^j:|, ,.ni^ travelk^^^^ pr *her(;h^.ts,;f^m Europe dared .to 
attempt the dangdrs^and; exaaions whidh muft have attended thenfc«* 
at ^expry- M?*‘ 9 ®eclifm, in t^efe ‘ 
northetn*^ courts;' brought on an additional fufpicion and heffUity 
againff every Chriftian -Who %9pld have entered their epUalfy. 

The 
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"Ebe only attempt in later times, that I am acquainted with,, is. 
that of Bhnedid Goez**, a Portugueie Jefuit,. who left Agra in the 
beginning of 1603, and proceeded Lahore to Cabtd ^ and &oit» 
Cabul, by way of Balk and Badakfhan, toCalh^^ At Gafhgar, the 
caravans from Iiidia met thofe which came from China^j hut fo 
difficult wafe it to proceed, that though Go^Z obtained thft protedioa 
of the kiiig of Cafhgar, he i&t nrat'T^fch ^ity with- 

ifi the wall of China, till the end of the year 1 6051 and at Socbiei.^' 
he clofed his life and his travels, in March 1607,. without having 
obtained periniffion to go up to Pekin, or join his bcethreii who. 
were eftabliflied iii that capital. , . : - . 

® The undertaking of Gbez Is <me of the moft meritorious, and- his 
ai:cbuht one of tlie moft interefting, that is extant j fOr it is a r^ular 
joiirhid ^ept bf^iSs prc^refs, fpedfyiitg eveity Gotmtry, 'ai »4 every 
place, through which he pafied ***. The eeumeratioB of the day»^be 
travelled is three ** hundred and mnetyi beS&s fome that we cannot 
a&ertain, and exclufive of the delays he met vrith at variom ftations. 

fromTi^m we learn, that Sochicu was the fame fort of mart for 
the carii^hs oTCamgkr; as TttaChta is fw rixe Ruffians ; that it was 
inhabited half hjr Chinefe and half by M^bmedans j that the mer- 
chants of daih^' wcte a^thitted ictto GiunSi* atnd fufiefed to go up 
to Pekin only under the colour of an. embafly “ j that they brought 

prefcnts^ 

^ The account t>F Goez h hi Ti-^ult and ** As clli'matcd hy Bergeron^ tom. L TraHe 

but it k hktt &om Purchase vdL iv; des Tamtw^ p» 75, I omuot mkc them fo^ 
p. 310. maaj. 

^ The dtT^natlLed‘<m^M£rco Pol<A ^ Ttic'^fomc Ibrt^of trade he muttons likc-- 

whcrc he eotened Chirpy Succiur, which^ wife - from Cochin-china, Siam^ li«euchicii», . 
with the Italian pronuUdatioik, approaches Corea, and eight tribes of the Tartars:, they 
wry near to Socico. .urc.- all come unckr pretence of an embaffy* and all 

In all which I beliete h is unique. the prefents they bring arc ftylcd Tribute : the 

emperor 
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prefents, “which the Chinefc dafled; Tri^te, every fixth ^year ; that 
frhra the time they paft the froader, the emperor bore the charge 
rf the embaffy j and that the articles of commerce brought from 
Cafhgar, were beautiful flabs of jafper, or variegated marble, and 
Ibmething that appeara to be the agate, which we know, from Lord 
Macartney’s account, the Chinefe value fo highly at the prefent day. 
Throughout the whole, the courage, perfeverance, addrefs, and pa- 
tience of Goez, , jdace him in tj^e higbiell rank of travellers ; he wa^ 
deferred by all his companions hut Armeniaii boj^^pf the name of 
Ifaac ; and liaac was fo fortupate as to reach Pekin, from whence he 
was fent to Macao, where he obtained a. pafla^ to the Portuguefe 
fettleraents in.^I^ahar^ -Here he gave the account of his matter’s 
expedidon and.decea^l and more particularly mentioned the fur- 
prize of Goez, in finding that Cathai was China, and Gamb^u, 
Pekin. 

Exclufive of t^ communication between Ruflia and China^ 
has w^d ^^ewp^, s, ^his journ^ of 

Qoez is the otdy authentic inform^oo to be depended on and it 
is of die greatw: importance, as it is a line much farther to the fouth 
than the route of the Ruffian caravans, and adually coincides with 
the detail given by Ptolemy, and imjdied by other ancient geo- 

emperor beara all their ex peaces Yoon w IfidfrififlOf'-tiai' iktpkiih. Ji 

Chkisu In this, then, confifls the whfch he recciVed frora a Tartar oa tfife Don, 
policy — thai if he b^rs the expence, he has a who had paffed from Samarkand to China, 
right to limit th^s tnaii;; ; Imdhe’ affect- ta know whk^^tliiu^tlic ^lufe pf the northern caravans 
of no embaflieft but feid his tributaries. in thai ag^j^ wid filkS) though thei^ 

ply this to Lord Macartney ^s cmbafly» audit made iuTcrfia, formed the principal ai^^e 
prates why the* cmhaiTador was compel!^ to of ^the^ trade. X^T^rtar had been at Cam- ^ 
depart at a gi^ aod . whyvhls px^feiH#/ balu; had been introduced to the, 
were inferibed with the itaM of Tribute^, . and referred to the minifters, 5cc. ^p. \ 

The fame circumftanccs ‘are ^ttpetted - by . ^ Sec Ifbruiidt Ides. BclL , Raffia. 

, 12 ' g^raphera j 
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* 

graj^heFs; for Badafcian, the Badakftian of Cherif EUdin, -k the, 
natural reprefentative of Ptolemy’s iCemedi ?, aud Kafligar, the* 
country of his Cafii. Kafligar is likewife a kingdom , of much im-, 
portancc, and a country of great extent ; fbf t^^oeii was eraploycdi 
fipom fixty to fixty-five days in puffing it, and he had lEljl frocoi 
forty t© fifty before he reached Eocbieu^ r . 

A-' r-; .. . : V . 

VIII. kOUTE OF THE SESAT^ FROM ARRACAN TO CHIN A\ ‘ 

Let us uiext examine the ahcienr ^accounts, in regard td this ari'd^ 
Other routes of the fame fort. The firft author that fpecifies thii in** 
terccHjrfe by land is Mela” : he fays, the Seres are a nation celebrated- 
for thiif juftice, and have become known to- us by their commerce 
Sx they feaye theJiS merchandize in the dfefert’*, and then till the: 
merchants they deal with have left a price or barter for tbe amount, 
which, upon their departure, the S^res return and take. This afler- 
tion is repeated again by Pliny, and confirmed by the Periplus” j for- 
ftiat tfic*Sefat3B of that journal are the Tartar tribes which trade with 
dhina, cannot be doubted : the extravagances record^ oTthem-, the 

^ If wc may at- filk had formerly been confined to the great 

tributed to both. Timur bad always a" body and rich, but in his time was iVithin the pur- 
of Badac(hans in his anny>. for the purpofe of. chafe of the common people... (nunc etiam adl 
paffing ftraits, climbing mountains. See. ac- ufum infimorum fine uUa diferetione profi- 
cording to Cherif Eddin. ciens). This clrcumflance proves^ not only 

” iii c. 7. the great extenfion of commerce at Conftaa* 

^ ^ Cc^m^cium . . y. rebus m lolitudlhe re- tinople within thirty years after its firanda- 
li^iis a^fens permit. Mela, Ifb. iiil c. 7. tion, by which the material was obtained, bnt^ 

” Ammtanus. .^arcellinus , (lib. xxxiil. p. likewife the proficiency of the manufa^rers 
381. Paris, 1681) h^ recorded the fame cha- [perhaps at Tyre and 'Ber^tusJ in preparing* 
rader of the Seres, and.^ fame mode of con- it for the market. The whole paff^e is worth, 
dudling their commerce with foreigners ; but confulting. 

with the addition of acunens pviiqular : that ^ - 

articles 
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awrticles t’ mestiorted, throw a (hade of obfcurity over this tranfadiot>i 
but that a fair or mart is held for feveral days, and that the goods 
are left to the faith of thofe they deal v-^ith, is evident ; and that 
this is a charadleriftic ““ of the Chinefc trade, from tiie age of Mela 
to the eftabliihment of Kiachta, is the uniform teftimony of all that 
inention the commerce. Now that the Sefatae ar^ a Tartar tribe 
cannot be queftioned, when we find them defcrlbed in the Periplus; 
for they are a race of men fquat and thick fet, flat nofed, &nd broad 
faced. They travel with their wives and families, and convey their 
merchandize enveloped in facks or mats". Thefe are manifeftly 
the B^dai, or Bejfatai, of Ptolemy, defcrlbed under the fame attrl* 


** The malabathfum is attributed to the 
Sefatai by the Periplus; aud though it is 
much more natural that the Tartars rtiould 
obtain betel from the Cblnefe, than the con- 
trary (and fo Vofiius renders it), yet that the 
S^atai and Befadai are the fame, cannot be 
doubted* The words of the Periplus are, 
xoXoCol, jucl 

Of Ptolemy, KoAo^c*, kxI xaj 

9pAATi>fl‘payirot. Ael'kci pev rot; 

Kipjfa^iav ty ^cccri yivserv^i* to Mc»Ao&- 

^vpov. Now the Kfrrhadil of Ptolemy are at 
the eaftern mouth of the Ganges, and there 
the betel might grow, or be procurable ; and 
if the Befadai were feated on the north of 
that country, they would be in Lalla or Thi- 
bet, both of which are Tartar countries, and 
might well be engaged tit conducting this 
tm^ between /Clvina and Bengal, or perhaps 
Arracan. But whatever obfcurity there may 
be in this, it appears evident that Ptolemy and 
tiie Penplifis mean the fame people ; and, by 
the fimilarity of expre^otj, copied from the 
fame authority. It ought likewife to be c b- 
forved, that he riXoc, as it now ftands in 
the Periplus, is a reading of Voffius for epwcj. 


or or fomething unintelligible in the firft 
copy of the Periplus. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, if we interpret the Periplus by Ptolemy, 
and conclude that the Sefatai brought the 
betel from Bengal or Arracau, making them 
the fame people as the Befadai, we have a 
confident account of this article reaching the 
norths provinces of China, as it reached the 
fouthern by fca. That the betel fhould be 
procurable in Arraoan, is reafonable ; for it 
grows abundantly in Ava. Symeb’s Emba/Ty, 
p, 255. See alfo Df. BuchanaiPs Account of 
the Burmas, Af. Refcarches, vol. v. p, 219, 

Voflius rcadi^ for :i;Tw<.^«criy. 

Ccetum reliquoruofi mortalrum fugiunt, 
commercia expe^auE Flin. vi. 20. Expe- 
tout ? . 

"ty ra^^oveutf in firpcis ; mats made of 
rufhes, bags, or facks. So the Scboliafl on 
Dionyfius, 757. "Oi 5 = Xr;?? 'TcXi'-.r!; Ltto- 

K/i’/OVTCtif TO riijLr,iJLX 6're*\-pct^cyT=,' SAKKOlS 

Kxl 0 iixTro^i sf hiy^cc'lvy ^'At.TXi Tct> a7rox;:fr«f. 

The Seres, who are the fellers, make the 
firft propofal, by marking the price oti thetr 
fach ; and the buyer, according to the jnark,' 
fixes his price in return,' ' 

bulcs, 
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butes, and ahnofl: in the fame n'ords, with the addition, that they 
are of a ^vhite comp!eMion“; and that the malabathron, or betel, is 
brought by them from the country of the Kirrhadae, at the eaftern 
mouth of the Ganges. 

Here, therefore, we may difcover another line of intercourfe be- 
tween India and China, which pafled the mountains of Thibet®*, 
and joined the route which came from Cabul and Balk, or reached 
the fouthern provinces of that great empire by a fliorter courfe ; •» 

and this, perhaps, may expiain a dubious paffage of the Periplus 
already noticed, and may Infirucl us how the fllk of China came 
down the Ganges, or the- Brama putra into Bengai, and from thence 
pafled by fea to the coafts of Coromandel and Malabar. 

The northern fommunication with China is intimated likewife 
by Dionylius, -who, after leaving the Oxus, the laxartes, and the 
Cafpian Sea, on his progrels. eaftward, mentions in order, the SacK, 
Tocbarol, the Phrocroi, and then the Seres. If he had taken tliefe 
regularly, the Tocharci would Irave been the Tartars cf what is ftill 
called Tochariflau the Sacm would be the Ufbecks, and Phrooroi 
(poflibly the Greek word as an appellative, and not a 

proper name) exprefles the guard or garrifon at the Stone Tower 
in the country of the Sacac, or the flation in the territory of the 
Cafii, from whence the caravan proceeded to the Seres. I mention 
thefe circumRances not fo much on account of the geography, for 

*’ Ptolemy, p. 177. The trade between China and Ava is carried 

'' The fame intercourfe between Thibet on at Jee. Syraes’s Erabafly, p, 325. 
a'- ! Ci.ii.a is mentioned at a m.ivt called See fupra, p. 478. 

oi'i;. V ( r Sinning, by Turner, p. 372. Em- The Turkiftan of the Arabs, 

b--.h;-..-K!:ubarb is noticed, p. 294,; and the “ But Pilny writes Thiiri, ©5po*, Salm. 

c]lurt^ gtit-iloncj for Poredane, p. 390* 9^9* 

we 
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we are dealing with a poet, as for the purpofc of introducing bl& 
beautiful defcrijtion of the fiiks woven by the Seres : , 

• • • • . . • • . • 

'OiTS poxg y.iy avutvovruiy 
"^AioXcc ^divovreg ef7i[/^r^g ycctTjCy 

Ti\}yjd(riv 'KoX:j^cti^oc\a^ 

Kstvoig irt zbv i^yov d^x^vdiccv^ gp/crg.ei^. 

Nor flocks, fior herds, the diftant Seres tend ; 

13 ut from the flow’rs that in the defert bloom. 

Tinctur’d with every varying hue, they cull 
The gioffy down, and card it for the loom. ^ 

Hence i? their many-coloured texture wrought 
Precious, and bright in radiance, that tranfeends 
The mingled beauties of th’ enameFd mead* 

A web fo perfedf, delicate, and fine, 

Araclme and Arachne’s progeny 
Might emulate in vain 

Virgil fiippofed the S6res to card their But Paufamas, though he had learnt that 
filk from leaves : It was a worm, had not learnt more : he fup- 

Velkraque ut foliis depe£lunt tenuia Seres. pofed it to live five yearSj and that it fed on 
Strabo, who does not mention the Seres, ft ill green haulm. The woidtmen of Tyre and 
notices Serica, or filk : ^ Ek ' tivx'v ^xivoy.rjr^; Ber^^tus wrought the metaxa, or organzine, 
BtVcTK. P. 693. Byffus, or a fine material imported long before the perfect nature of the 
carded from the bark of a particular tree. animal or tlie material was knowa. Tbt true 

Paufanias meant to corredt them both, when ^hiflory and management of it were not com* 
he wrote 01 ^irot uv l<r^^ra-g croiS'ny oi plete, till tUe mOnks ^blamed U for Jailiinan, 

T^oTToy irspoy ywovTo* ^ In lionorem IDcorum -(corouas) ^erjico* 
Totoyos, *^E( 3 Tiy h ^u}\jg>iov cr^iciy ov HyifCx, xaXa- Ions velte Serica, unguentis niadldas. Hunc 

cTi'j c*TA,v,yj;. habet novifume cxitum luxuria foeminarum. 

The thread from which the Seres fotm Plin. lib. xxi. c. 8. Hard, 
their web, is not from any kind of ha>k, We obferve here, not only the light-flowered 
hut is oht<ii(U'd in a different way : thev have filks, but the introduction of them into rcli- 
t’l their cou>itry a fpinning »»fe£t, which il)C gious ceremonies, as eaily as tlic time of 
Greeks call Seer. 1 1 Kliac. in fine- Pliny. 
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IX. INTERCOURSE BY SEA—MELA, RAJAH OF PLINY, COSMAS 

' INDIQOPLEUSTES. 

I HAVE dwelt more particularly on the filk of China, becaufe it 
is as eflentially the dlftinguiflied produce of that country, as the 
pepper of hL-’ahar, the muflins of Guzerat, the myrrh and frankin- 
cenfe of Arabia, are charafleriftics of thefe feveral countries j and I 
am very anxious to prove the communication with China by land, 
becaufe it will prefently appear that there was another line of inter- 
courfe by fea. If, therefore, the accefs both ways can be eftabliflied^ 
China alone, whether denominated Thina, Sinas, or Seres, muft be 
the country intended ; for no other can be approached by thefe two 
different ways ; and thefe two, opened from the earlieft accounts 
we have in hittewy down to the prefent day, denote-exclufively the 
appropriate character of that vaft empire, 'a$ thefe cirbumftances can 
be applicable to no other. The eftablifliment of this truth will 
afford a ready folution of the difficulty which arifes. from the pon- 
tion of the Sinas in Ptolemy ; they cannot be in China ; and if we 
accede to the opinion of M. Goffeilin, that they are in Siam, we 
muft conclude that Ptolemy, who gives fo imperfed an account of 
the voyage to Cattigara, knew nothing of a farther intercourfe by 
fea with the Seres, and that it was unknown in his age., 

Mela, however, is faid to affert it, if we may believe the inter- 
pretation of Voffius ; but in Mela nothing more appears, than that 
from Colis to Gudum the coaft is ftraight. His Colis is the fouthern. 
point of India ; and Cudum, according to Voffius *®, implies the 
Cudutx of Ptolemy, who are the nation neareft to the Seres. The 

Id Mclam, Lib, iii. c. 7, 
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accuracy of geography we are not concerned with here, but the 
affertion ; *and what is meant may be feen by confulcing M. Got- 
fellin’s Map of Eratofthenes. But this evidence is dubious and ob- 
fcure, and conduces nothing to the proof of any voyage performed. 
Little more fatisfavSlion fhall we receive from Pliny or the Periplus ; 
for the father of the Rajah, who came upon the embaffy from 
Geylon to Rome in the reign of Claudius, did not reach the Seres 
by fea, but pafled from India over the mountain Emodus, the Him- 
malu of the Hindoos, and thence by an eaftern route arrived at the 
country of Seres, with whom he traded under the fame reftridfions 
as the merchants from Perfia and Europe, or the Sefatae mentioned' 
by the Periplus. 

Cofmas, as far as- I can difcover, is the firfi: author that fully 
aflerts the intercourfe by fea between India and China ; for he men- 
tions that the Tziniftsc brought to Ceylon filk, aloes, cloves, and 
landal-wood. The articles themfelves are the fpecific exports of 
China flill ; and that the Tziniftse are Ghinefe, can not be quef- 
tioned ; for he exprefsly mentions their country, not merely as ex- 
porting, but producing filk; and fpecifies the diftance from it by 
land as much fhorter, compared with the voyage by fea. This cir- 
cumftance can accord, with no other country, at the extremity of 
the eaft, but China ; for no other coHn^y-Mtjfo djt^t^ m toihave 
this jloul^e communication,^ confequently his Tzinifts are Chinele ; 
they have the fame attributes as tbp' Seres— th?y are the fame 
people ; firft, by the means of approach ; and, fecondly, becaufe 

’’ Geographic des^ Grec». the temples in Ava, Pegu, and Siam. Still 

7 ' Vofilus fuppofes ’the Siaaiefe to have the orthography of Tzhoftx is lb 
fettled in Ceylon ; and a temple found in Chineft, that it precludes all doubt. 8ce AL 
Ceylon by Capt. Colin M‘Keuzie, rcfemblea Reiearchcs, vol. vi. p. 438. 


they 
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they are furroundecl by the ocean on the eaft, and becaufe that 
beyond them there is no navigation or habitation. This is the 
one point, above all others, which I have laboured to eftablifn by 
this difquiruion ; and though I obtain not my proof till the fiKth 
century^’, the. evidence is confiftent in all its parts, and complete. 
The inference is juftifiable, that the fame intercoiirfe exifted by fea, 
as welt as hy iand, in .a^ges ng^uqh earlier, though the account bad 
not reached Europe, and though the proof is defective. It is in 
vain that I have fearched for any intelligence of this fort previous 
to. Ptolemy, though I was very defirous to find it, and prepoireflTed 
in favour of its exiilence. 

Two paflages in the Periplus had almoft induced me to prefs th.e 
author into the fervice, and compel him to bear teftiraony-rto the 
facl. T.h€ fir^is, where he mentions the difficulty of gping to, or 
coming from Cidna; the .fe.cQnd»; ;v^e^re he notices that the mala- 
bathrum is brought from Thina by thofe who prepare it. But, 
upon a fcrupulous review of thefe paffages, I am perfuaded that 
he confidgrs only the communication by means of tha Indus or the 
Ganges ; and that though he allows an exterior fea on the eaft of 
China, the Uft. place that a voyage by fea extended to, in his idea, 
was the Golden Cherfonefe. - Had I formed a fyftem, the want of 
fuch an evidence would have been a vexatious difappointment ; and 
the more fo, as my firft contemplation of his language had perfuaded 
me that I could apply it to this proof. 

ii olJs •^rxizrxt Ivh ’’ The date of Cofraas’s work is 547, aCj 

Colmas^ p, 138. Moutfaucon, NoY. cording to Montfducon, Prefat. cap. L 

PauTiiB^ tom. ii. 
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X. GOLDEN CHERSONESE, VOYAGE FROM CEYLON THITHER, 
COAST OF COROMANDEL, MASULIP ATARI, GANGES, ARRA- 
CAN, AVA, SIAM, CATTiGARA. 

The next po^nt to be conlidered is, Eow it fiiould happen that 
Ptolemy thould be unacquainted with the intercourfe between the 
Golden Cherfonefe and China ; that his information fhould termi- 
nate with the Sinse and GaftlgSra, whifch, to all appearance, are on 
the weftern coaft of Siam. But he' acquai’tits us candidly h'imfelf, that 
though Marinus ” had heard of the journey performed by the agerlts 
of Maes through Scythia to the Seres, he had no account of any one' 
who had made the voyage by fea from the Golden Cherfonefe to 
Cattigara : all that he knew therefore, even of Cattigara, was from- 
report ; and much lefs could he know of all that v.’as beyond if, 
that is, of all that was to the eaft of the Straits of Malacca. 

The firft view of his map would naturally fugged the idea which 
M. d’Anvifle has embraced': it looks likb the termination of the 
peninfula of Malacca, and rlfes up again northward to his Sinus 
Magnus, as if we were entering the bay of Siam the fea of 
Cochin-china, and China. But when we obferve his Sinm placed 
on the fame parallel with Malacca, and his Cattigara carried down 
eight degrees^® to the fonth, we 'fen^^'^bnt^ that- both’ iriuft be 
placed on a cbaft that has nb extftehce^ ekebptmdihAt'vaft- imaginary 

T 3 acre 'n?,* IttI Kar- ThU h one of the circumflances that Joes 

'riycc^cA tov o HK IxTtOs* not acCOrd wttH the pojitions of IS^. CrofTtlimj 

Tcti. Lib. i. c. 14. afligned to Thina and Catiigarafj but the de- 

Siam extend?, or did formerly extend, ficiency of information requires great alKjw. 
acrofs the peninfula ; and the great bay, after ance. ' Perhaps it was not necefiary^'tO fix 
pairing the Straits of Sincapura, is therefore Cattigara at Merghi. 
caiied the Bay of Siam. ’ • 

continent 
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continent which he has brought round the whole Southern Ocean, 
from Africa, in longitude 8o°, to Cattigara, in i8o“. 

It is this circumftance which compels us, notwithftanding the 
appearance of his rriap, to coincide with the opinion of Voflius and 
M. Goffellin, that in reality he does not pafs the Straits of Malacca 
and Sincapura ; but that the account, which he had from report, car- 
ried him no farther than the weftefn coaft of Siam. On this head 
it has been already noticed, that Mercator, who had no fyftem to 
maintain, makes the coaft of the Sinas front to the weft, and this the 
latitudes and account of Ptolemy require ; but if we place the Sinoe, 
with d’Anville, in Cochin-china, the face of the coaft is reverfed — 
it fronts to the eaft, or fouth-eaft, and makes Ptolemy in contra- 
ction with himftlf. 

Let ds then fqppofe,,’ either th^ the perfonal knowledge of the 
Greeks ended with Ceyloh, 4nd thrt all beyond' was obtained by 
inquiry of the natives, and the merchants who came from the Eaft ; 
or elfe, let us affume that fome few Greeks had penetrated farther. 
In either cafe, we may difeover that the information was defective, 
both' from the language of the geographers, and the conftrudion of 
their' maps ; ftill we can follow their authority with a fafEcient 
degree of confiftency, till we arrive at the Golden Cherfonefe; be- 
yond that, though the reports continued of the ^ere8 arjd other 
dfftant regions, the fabulous prevailed over the reality. It is not 
fayir^ too, much, if we conclude all the ancients under deception in 
this refpe£l, without exception — it is not attributing too much to 
Marco Polo, when we fay, that he was the firft European who 
palled by lea from China to India, and thence to Europe j or at 
leaft, the firft whofe writings teftify that his account of this voyage, 

and 
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and ^his empirp, is net founded on report, but periqnal knowledge 
and experience. 

Is it meant then tq affert, that the voyage was never perforpied 
previous to his time ? Certainly not. lie lived iti the thirteenth 
century j and almofl four centuries before that period, we know 
diat the Arabs traded regularly from Siraf, in the gulph of Perfia to 
(^ina j and that the Chinefe came to Malabar, perhaps to Perfia and 
Arabia. But tbif AraJjian ffc0lipt, though we have it now, reached 
not Europe previous to Marco jPoIo;..and if this was trne four 
hundr^ years before bis time, though we were ftill ignorant of it 
in Europe, it is juft, by anology, to conclude, that the fame voyagg 
was perforpied as many ages antecedent to the Arabian accourit, as 
that is previous to Marco Polo. Cofmas” aflerts it in the fixth 
eentury ; and the whole contributes to eftrjbjilh the general admilfiou 
of tbe fa<5 by inference, though the proof is defediive. 

The firft error in this refpedl commences at Ceylon, the magni- 
tude of which is irrcconcileable with, its a£tual extent ; but as Mela 
aflerts, that no one had ever circumnavigated it, k is natural to 


*H T^tvi<rr» Tii'y fjLsroc^M sv^orega 

Irsga ® yip ai/rnv xwkXoV xo-ra 

Tzinifta^ which produces filk, beyond which 
there i$ no country, for the oceai^ encircles it 
on the eaft. This alTerdon proves, irft, the 
fiUt olfgantf i^ o^Chma ; lecondly, that China 
is the feme the jSeres of Mela and Plinj 
f pifdrf hdmimfm nofeuntur j ; and thirdly, 
that Tzinifta is not jhe Thina of Ptolemy; 
for his Thina is encircled by the ocean on the 
we/i* And again, * 

Tot7r;oCay>» .... »vo rZf wSoTfgAJf, Xryw Se vaV 
T^iviTT»e, aXoify xapvo^lt;^^oy, 

T^oMv^v Ksd odtt k»T» hrfi. - 

Taprobatia, or Seliediba, receives from 


<< the countries farther eaft# particularly from 
the Chinefe, filk, thread, aloes, cloves, fan- 
« dal- wood, and whatfoever elfe is the pro- 
duce of the country.” We Icam Jay this, 
that tl^e cloves of the Moluccas reached Cey- 
lon tt^emgh life of CHina; fri^ 

wh^ce it the ^mefe traded 

with the Moluccas in that age on the one 
hand, and with Ceylon on the other. Gofmasg 
Moutfeucon, p. 337. 

This account is in harmony with the ac- 
count of the modern trade of the Chinefe, by 
Martini. P. 120. & feq. 

Nec quifquam circummeafle tradituh 
Mela, lib. ni. c. 7. ^ 

amplify 
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amplify all tliat is unknown ; and the magnificent terms in which 
this ifland is always fpoken of in India, might naturally contribute 
to the deception. Its diftance alfo from the continent’® is another 
error, which Voffius attempts to reconcile by fuppofing that the 
meafure is taken from Coulam, or Covalam, to Point du Galle, be- 
caufe Pliny fays, the harbour is on the fouthera fide. Pliny like- 
wife, as well as Mela, fuppofes the circumnavigatioa unattempted ; 
and defcribes the paflage through the firaits of Manar with incor- 
redtnefs indeed, but not with lefs difficulty than Barthema paffed 
them, almoft fifteen hundred years later, when they ftill continued 
Ae ufual*® paflage for travellers and merchants. 

But from Ceylon, notwithftanding the miftake relative to the 
pofition of the coaft, we can proceed with Ptolemy (who had ob- 
tained Dative . appellatibns of the country as wonderfully here asi 

every where elfe), without h^tiuion to the'Ganges ; for we find 
Paralia Sore-tanum = the Coaft of Coro-mandel. 

Nigama - - == Negapatam ? D’Anville. 

Chaberis River - = the Cavery in Tanjour.. - 

Arcati Regia - = Arcot. 

Maliarpha - - = Meliapoor, St. Thome, near Madras. 

Mefolia'* • - = Mafulipatam» 

In the diftri(ft diftingulffied by this name we are to fix the point or 
cape, where thofe who left the coaft took their departure- to crofs 
the bay pf Bengal, and make their paflage to the Golden Cherfonefe- 
This ppint, which has no name in Ptolemy, M. d’Anville has,, with 

^ Twenty tjays in the fhipaof the counti*y, ^ Barthema, lib. vi c- 2. 

{even in the veffcls frooi Both dif- The polition of Negapatam anfwers j but 

tanccs are in excels ; for, from, Covalam to whether it is ancient, may be queftioned. ^ 

Foiat da Galle iii little more than 200 miles. Written Mafalia in the Peripl^. 

great 
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great propriety, fixed at Gordaware, a cape near the mouth of the 
Godavery, and from which it feems to take its name. 

The whole of this CQurfe, from Ceylon to Mefolia, is in corre* 
fpondence with, the P^iplus, and apparently with the account of 
the Arabs in Renaudot. In all three, there is no appearance of a 
direft paflage by the monfoon from Ceylon to the Golden Cher* 
fonefe ; and if Ptolemy’s traders pafled from the Godavery at once 
to the oppofite fhbre, it is the boldeft adventure of the whole. 

Concerning the Ganges there is no difierence ; but the Kirrhada: 
of the Periplus are weft of the Ganges, and thofe of Ptolemy to the 
eaftward. In this there can be little doubt that Ptolemy is the. more 
correct ; and tinlefs a name deceives me, I find in his Kirrhadae the 
Kadrange of the Arabs, and the Arracan of the moderns. 

We are now to enter upon the Great Peninfula, comprehending 
provinces d ftinguiChed by the titles of Gold, Silver, Brafs, and the 
Golden Cherfonefe, off which lies an ifiand of Barley, with its 
capital caUed the Silver City. The mere aflemblage of thefe names 
is j'uflicicnt to prove, that they are fidtitious and imaginary ; and 
received, as they muft have been, by report, they muft be attributed 
either to the vain glory or caprice of the reporters, and not to the 
invention of the Greeks. Yet even here, Ptolemy preferves his pri- 
vilege in recording fome names that cannot be miftaken, and which 
afford us the means of afcertaining the country we are to enter on, 
however deficient we may be in particulars. 

The Arabs firft mention the ifland of Scrupulous attention to the monfoons is 
Najabulus, anJ then Betunia, or Meliapoor j ncceflary for crofling the bay of Bengal, as I 
if, therefore, Najabalus be the Nicobars, they leam from the Oriental Navigator, and like- 
crolfed half the bay of Bengal, and returned wiie to- the |>arallel on which jt it to be 
to the coaft of CoromandeL D’ Anville fup- paflied. , , 

pofes Nichobar and Najabal equivalent. ' -- • . « 

How 
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■How little of the detail of this coaft can be depended on, may be 
feen by comparing a few of the names with the pofitions afligned 
them by d’Anville and Goflellin : 


PTOLEMY. d’aNVILL^. 

Sada. Sedoa, 

Bmbo^a. Barabon. 

Tcmala. Cape Negrws-. _ _ ; 

Berobe. Mergut, 

Aurea Cherfonefus. Peninfula of Malacca- 

Magnum Promontorlum. Cape Romania. 

Zaba. Sincarpufa. 

M^gUtts Sinus. Gulph of Siam* 

S^s Flavius* Menam. River of Siam. 

Si n?g. , Cochin China. 


odsSELLIN. 

Rajoo. 

Barabon. 

Ava, andDaona. River of Ava. 
Poitite de Br'agu. 

Bragu. 

Martaban. 

River of Pegu. 

Siam. Tanaferim. 


Now, thoi^h I am convinced with Goflellin, that the Great Bay, 
IliyeE/Sfflajs, and tbe ate. all weft lof the . Straits of Ma- 

^ca, a^d perfuaded that the Sinae are in Siam, it is not neceflary 
to accede to his opinion, that Sinse Metropolis is new in refpe£t 
to Ptolemy, or that Ptolemy knew nothing of Java ; for labadioo, 
ac.cording to Greek .pronunciation, is ftridlly Java-diu, the Ifland of 
Java. Ptolemy’s pofition of this ifland is of no importance ; for he 
has hardly one ifland corredly placed from Africa to Siam, and his 
Ignorance of its extent is no more extraordinary than his augmen- 
tiipon of Ceylon. But the furprize is, that he ftiould have obtained 
the name of Java ; and whether we attribute this to the ifland now 
called Java, or to Sumatra, which M. Polo calls Java Minor, the 
appeflalioh itfelf may well excite our aftonifliment. There is, how- 


M. Goffellm^s c^mioa docs not feem again to Thma of Eratofthenes, compared 
founded on the didln^licn bet weea Sinae and with the l.hina or Sinae Metropolis of Pto- 
Sera Metropolis. If it were fo, we mull refer Icmy. 


ever. 
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ever, only one point in Ptolemy which can caufe any doubt refpefl:- 
ing the pofition of the Sin«e in Siam ; which is, the mention of 
Ta-mala and Ma!ai-oo K6Ion ; for however the firft may be quef* 
tioned, the fecond fo pofidvely intimates the country of the Malays 
or Malacca, that we cannot help attending to the connedion. The 
placing of this likewife in the neighbourhood of the Pirates, which 
has been the charader of the Malays in all ages, contributes to the 
fame fuppofition. I do not mention tbefe chrcumftances for the 
purpofe of invalidating M. Goflellin’s fyRem, for upon the whole I 
accede to it; but flill the queftion is not cleared of all its difficulties; 
and it feems highly probable, that as Marinus had no evidence from 
any one who had performed the voyage either to the Golden Cher- 
fonefe or Cattigara, that Ptolemy had no information which was 
confiftent to dired him. 

That the voyage itfelf was performed by native merchants may 
neverthei'efs be admitted, not only as it may be ctrfleded from the 
accounts of latef ‘ages, but as it is aflerted byGofmas. D^firous as I 
have been to find an earlier teftimohy of this; I have not fuco.eeded ; 
for though the Periplus mentions the very large veflels fitted out 
on the coaft of Coromandel, the limit of their progrefs was Khruse, 
and fhort of Ptolemy’s Cattigara. The remainder of the courfe to 
China does not feem to have reached Europe, even by repoit*^, ’ 

• ^ i.. :: What 

“ KolariiJip^onta. See Capt. Wilford's His eft varitis multiplexqiie navigantii:m 
Chronology ot the ^Hindoos, Af. Refearchts, ufus, fuleant alii maria vdocibus complaiiatis ad-. 
wl. T. p. zSj. -where he foys, this expretBon modnm, qu* altiores aquas minime cxpofcunt; 
means Coilan boats or Jhips. alii narigant LibnrnicU gcminam prorain ha-' 

At Tarnaflari, as Barthema writes, which bentibus, geminumque malum abique teAo j' 
h nearly in the fame fituation as the point eft et aTv.id or.srarit ncnns genus quo «»orni:a 
from whence the fleets failed, according to onera comportantnr, nam ferunt ‘aik: rt me- 
Ptolemy (Grynaeus, p. 227. lib. vi. c. 12 ), snoratis oncrariis navibus fi»pra mflle mAciunr 
. - dolia. 
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. What then is the Golden Cherfonefe ? a queftiofi eafy to r«folvc 
ganeially, but very difficult to apply in its refult to the different 
authors who have mentioned it. It is the moft diftant country eaft, 
according to Dionyfiius “ and the Periplus : it is called an ifland by 
both ; an ifland of the ocean, by the latter, and placed adjoining to 
the eaftern mouth of the Ganges. According to Mela, it is an 
ifland at the promontory Tamos. If .Tamos be the Tamala of 
Ptolemy, that cape muft be either in Ava or Pegu, as we adopt the 
fyftem of d’Anville or Goffellin ; and if it muff be an ifland we 
might place it at the mouth of the Ava river, which paffes through 
Pegu to the fea, and forms many iflands at its different mouths. 
Here alfo Goffellin fixes his Golden Cherfonefe, and the river Chry- 
ibana; but Ptolemy has two provinces — one of gold, and one of 
filv6r — before he arrives at the Cherfonefe ; and if his Kirrhadia be 
Arracan, thefe provinces miift %e on the weff ern coaft of Ava, above 
the Golden Cherfonefe of his arrangement. All this mention of 
gold would furely diredJ: us to fome conclufion, from the general 
nature of the country ; and it does feem very probable, that both 


dolia. Imponunt htS'vaillonbus navigiis cym- 
bas, navcfque adluariaa in urbem Malacha 
nomine deferendas, quibus capiuffi proficifeun* 
tur aromata. * 

If Barthema had feen the Periplus, he could 
TUJt have employed language more conform- 
able to it ; for we have here the light veffels, 
which anfwcr to the fangara and monoxyla ; 
and other&iof a tboufand tons, correfponding 
with the kolandiophonta of our author : we 
have the fame trade from Coromandel to Ma- 
lacca^ and the cargo obtained there coDhfls of 
fpices and filk. P* 

Lib. 589. 


Tamos promontorium eft quod Taurus 
attollit- Mela, iii. 7. 

If Taurus were the only difficulty here, we 
could frame a folution of it ; for Taurus is 
found in China and at the Indus, and this 
might be a chain branching from it in Ava, 
according to the idea of Mela. 

But that Tamos is Tamala, or fomething 
near it, is evident ; for it is added, ad Tamum 

infula eft Chryse Aurei foli . . aut ex re 

nomen, aut ex vocabulo beta fabula eft. Ibid. 

An ifland, or a cherfonefe, are the fame 
in Arabic, and from Arabs the Greeks pof- 
fibly had their intelligence. 

tbe 
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the wealth and oftentatious difplay of it in Ava, Pegu, and Siam, 
may well have given rife to the report which attributed fo large* a 
fhare of the precious metals to this great peninfula. The glory of 
Pegu and Siam has funk under the afcendant of Ava ;• bur in all 
thefe courts, the exhibition of gold in their temples, public build- 
ings, gallies, habits, and decorations of every kind was, while they 
exifted, the fummit of Oriental pomp, as it continues in Ava to 
the prefent time ; and if we Ihould chufe to carry the Silver Metro- 
polis of labadioo ** to Sumatra, the fplendour of Acheen, in its better 
days,, would bear its proportion to the gold of Ava. 

In this view it is natural to accede to the pofition of the Golden 
Cherfonefe by Goflellin. j and if this be granted, his Sinae and Catti- 
gara in Siam follow of courfe. Some difficulties in the way of this 
conclufion have been already noticed, and a greater is, that Ptolemy 
fiiould be ignorant of the voyage to the S^es ; but doubtlefs he 
went as far as he was authorized by the information he had obtained* 
I feel a regret in acknowledging this, becaufe I fhould rather have 
received the confirmation of this great geographer on the fubjecT, 
than build it on inference or analogy. The evidence of Cofmas is 
all that remains, to prove that there was a communication by fea 
between India and China ; and this is the point material to infifl 
on, becaufe the intercourfe through Tartary, on the north, is in- 
difputable ; and if both thefe means, of approach be eftabliflied, the 
country of the Seres muft be China ; for thefe circumftanccs cannot 

he appropriate to any other country, at the extremity of the Eaft, 

nU - ” ' 

See Syfncs’s EmbafTy to Ava, pp. iS6. which Is Sa\^-dlve In the mouth of a Grtvk%. 

413. 424. & paflim. fiuduailng between the two letters like Stiec*' 

Ptolemy has dloo or dm in another form dib and Sclen-divc, 
applied to a neighboirling gfotip, Saba'dibse,* 
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XI. LONGITUDES AND LATITUDES OF PTpLEMY, HOWEVER IN 
EXCESS, STILL THE CAUSE OF MODERN DISCOVERY i NAVL 
CATION TOWARDS THE WEST FROM SPAIN— ROGER BACON, 
COLUMBUS, MAP OF PTOLEMY; EULOGY OF PTOLEMY. 

In the whole of the attempt in which I have been engaged, from 
the voyage of Nearchus to the clofe of the prefent work, it has beer, 
my endeavour to trace the progrefs of difcovery, as carried on by 
the Greeks and Romans, from the time of Alexander to the reign of 
Juftinian®' ; and the only objeft of confideration remaining is, the 
extent of their knowledge in Longitude and Latitude. The excefs 
of longitude in Ptolemy is the fubjed of univerfal complaint j but 
this excefs arifes, in the firft inftance, from his alTumption of five 
hundred ftadia for a degree of a great circle ; and fecondly, from the 
vague method of calculating diftances, by the eftimate of travellers 
and merchants, and the number of days employed in their journies 
by land, or voyages by fea. Refpedting this lad fource of error, 
Ptolemy was upon his guard ; for he repeatedly corredts the excefs 
refulting from the calculation of days by Marinus, and reduces 
it fometimes a third, and fometimes an half, or even more. After 
all, however, we have an hundred and eighty degrees from the 
Fortunate Iflands to Cattigara, upon a fpace that in reality occupies 
lefs than an hundred and twenty. So that the ancients, inftead of 
knowing one-half of the globe ^hich we inhabit, in fa£t knew only 
one third : ftill they knew that the earth was a globe ; and one caufe 
of their error, among others, perhaps was, that they had a defire to 
cover as much of it as they could. 

The date of Cofmas, anno 547, is the 21ft of Juftinian. 

The 
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The error in latitude **, on the contrary, was fo ftnail, that in a 
view of this kind it is not worth regarding ; for if we take it from 
the parallel through Thule to the parallel through the Cinnamon 
Country, at eighty degrees, the difference from the truth is not more 
than fix or feven degrees upon the whole, and with this we have 
little concern. 

But upon the excefs of longitude depended, ultimately perhaps, 
the grand problem of circumnavigating the globe, and the origin of 
modern difcovery ; for as Strabo had faid, that' nothing obftruiled 
the paffage from Spain to India by a wefterly courfe, but the im- 
menfity of the Atlantic Ocean; and as all the early navigators of 
Portugal had fome acquaintance with Ptolemy, fo from the fiifl 
moment that the idea arofe that a paflage to India, or a circum- 
navigation, was poffible, the account of Ptolemy leffened the diffi- 
culty by fixty degrees. When Columbus, therefore, launched into 


^ The latitude of Thule is 64"" north, in 
Ptolemy, and the paraUcl through the Cinna- 
mon Country i6‘^ 24^ fouth j that is, 80° 24^ 
upon the whole. 

Ariftotle feems the author of this fuppo- 
fition, as well as of mod other things that are 
extraordinai*y in the knowledge of the ancients. 
See Bochart, Phaleg. 169. 

Tov TTffi rwroy Tp 

The parts about the Pillars of Hercules 
‘‘ join to thofe about India. This is a nearer 
approach dill; but both fuppolitions arife from 
the contemplation of the earth as a fphere. — 
Aridotle has alfo preferred the opiilion of the 
Pythagoreans, who made the Sun the centre 
of our fydern, with the Earth and the other 
planets revolving round it, which is the hypo- 
thclis adopted by Copernicus and edablifhed 
by Newton. Strabo like wife, who left the 


phenomena of the heavens, and the form of 
the earth, to the mathematicians, ftifl thought 
the earth a fphere, and deferibes our fydern 
agreeable to that which was afterwards adopt- 
ed by Ptolemy ; but he adds the Idea of gra- 
vitation in a mod fmgular manner : 
ju.lv 0 KoVjuo, xfiti 0 ^Ov^(x,yo:. H POITH ettI to jue- 
crov Tcc; ....... o ^ Oupavoj 5rEj)l 

T£ at/T»)V xeti TTEpl TW OLV aVOToXVi Ivl ^v<nv» 

Liib^ iL The ^earth and the heaven 

arc both fpherical ; but the tendency is to 
the centre of gravity. The heaven is car- 
ried round itfdf, and round its axis from 
'' ead to wxd/’ — i barely fugged the extent 
of ancient knowledge on thefc qucdlons; thofe 
who wifh to gratify^ their curiofity may con- 
fult Stobaeus, tom. ii. c. 25. ed. Heeren, Got- 
ting. 1792, 2794; Diogenes Laertius In 
Anaximjuidcr, Pythagoras, andZtno, lib. viL 
k'd, 155. 
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the Atlantic Ocean, he calculated upon fixty degrees lefs than the 
real diftance From Spain to India — a fpace equal to three-fourths 
of the Pacific Ocean ; and when his courfe to India was Itopped by 
the intervention of America, however his companions had been 
driven to defpair by the length of the voyage, Col^fc^us certainly 
met with land before he expedfed it, or at leaft before any eftimatc 
of his longitude could authorize the expedlatioft* .. 

The prevalent opinion, in the middle centuries, of a paflage from 
Spain to India, is preferved in Roger Bacon ; and his opinion is 
more worthy of regard, becaufe bis fyftera is neareft®^ to the 
actual profecution of the attempt. He then informs us, that accord- 
ing to Ariftotle there was but a fmall fpace of fea between the 
weftera,Goaft of Spain and the eaftern coaft of India ;tand that . 
Seneca naendons that this fea may be pafled in a few days, with a 
favourable wind. Ariftotle*®,^ he a^s, had his knowledge of tijc 
Eaft from Alexander ; and Seneca, his knowledge of the South from 
Nero, who fent his centurions into Ethiopia. He might alfo have 
introduced the celebrated prophecy of Seneca the poet ; 

Veuient annis fsecula feris, 

Quibtia oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, ct ingens pateat tellus, 

V Tcthj^iMF nevQs detcgat orbcs, 

Nec fit terns ultima Thule. Medea, h 375. 

A time will come, in ages now remote, 

When the vafl: barrier by the ocean form'd 
Ma^ yield a paffage ; when new continents. 

And other worlds, beyond the fea’s expanfc. 

May be explor’d ; when Thule’s diftant Ihorcs 
May not be deem'd the laft abode of man. 

^ India, in this feotlE, means the firft land Roger! Bacon opus majus, p.""i^3. He 
he would meet with coming from the weft, cites Ariftotle, de Coelo et Mundo ; and Se- 
which would in reality have been neca, in his fifth book, NaU Quaeft. 

^ Bacon died in 1294* 


The 
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The Naremherg Globe, as it is called, now publiftied in Pigafetta’s 
Voyage, favours the fame opinion ; in which the fartheft iile to the 
weft is- named Antilie, the exiftence of which was dubious, and yet 
the fuppofition of it was fufficient to make Columbus think he had 
reached the An^llcs when he difcovered the firft ifland in America. 
This difcovery is the more extraordinary, as it was the effect of 
defign, and not accident j when accident would have produced the 
fame effefl not ten years later^ £ot it was accident alone that carried 
Cabral to Brazil in 1500 ; and the arrival at Brazil would as infalli- 
bly have been presented to the exploration of the whole continent 
as the atchievement of Columbus. 

But there is a circumftance ftill more fingular, which attaches to 
this idea of a paffi^e from Spain to India j for I have in my pof- 
feffion, by favour of Lord Macartney, a copy of the map in the 
Doge’s palace at Venice, drawn up for the elucidation of Marco 
Polo’fi travels, or at leaft certainly conftrufted before the difcovery 
of Ammoa; fear hi this map there is nothing between the eaftern 
coaft of China and the weftern coaft of Spain but fea ; and though 
the longitude is not marked on it, we may form an eftimate by com- 
paring this fpace with others in the fame fheet, which are known. 
Now this fpace meafured by the compafles gives, as nearly as may 
be, the fame diftance from China to %ain, as from Ceylon to Ma- 
lacca ; that is, ten degrees, inff^d of an hundred and fifty ; or lefs 
than feven hundred miles, inftead of upwwds of ten thoufand. I 
cannot aflaETt that this is the genuine produfrion of M. Polo : it 

has 


At Ictft c^ly (b far accMent^ at meeting 
with America in&ead of India. , 

The map, as it now appear^, is veij ill 
accommodated to M. Polo*s travels, and 

3 


taken from an older one drawn up for that 
purpofe, full of matter of a later date: 

For, firft, it carries him from China to 
Bengal by land, whereas he went by fea. 

X a 2. It 
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has additions which belong not to his age, and contains much that 
he did not know ; but it is evidently compofed and adapted to his 
travels, and as evidently, more ancient than the difcovery of Ame- 
rica. We have in it, therefore, a guide to form our opinion of the 
geographers of that age, and the notions they had conceived of the 
unknown parts of the world ; we have likewife the origin of thole 
con clufions which led Columbus to attempt a wefterly paffage to India j 
in effecting this, he was only difappointed by finding a continent 
in his way, which has caufed a revolution in the commerce of the 
whole world, and which may ftill caufe other revolutions, incalcu- 
lable in their elFed, magnitude, and importance. 

But if it is' fruitlefs to look forward to future revolutions; we 
may at leaft reverfe our attention, and direct it to thofe great matters 
in the fcience, Who firtt taught mankind to meafure the' furface of 
the earth by a reference to the phenomena of the heavens — to Era- 
tofthenes — to Hipparchus ; and, above all, to Ptolemy, who firtt 
ettabliflied this fyttem on a bafis fo firm, that as long as there fhali 
be travellers and navigators in the world, it can never be lhaken. 
The fcience, however advanced, is ttill only in a ttate of progreffion : 
it is ftill conducted upon his principles, and is in reality nothing 
more than a corre^fion of his errors. Thofe errors were unavoid- 
able, if we confider the difficulty of all firtt attempts, and the 

2. It delineates the Great Wall, which he fiftency fhauld accord with that part of the 

r.ever mentions. map which gives no continent between China 

3. It gives the Molucca Iflands in detail. and Spain, is totally inexplicable; but that 

And, 4, It defcribes the courfe of a Vene- we cannot be miftaken in calling it Spain, is 

lian fiiip, caft of the Moluccas, in 1550, that felf evident ; for we have the river [GuadilJ 
is, almoll fixty years after the difcovery of Quivir, Corunna, and the Sierra Nevada, or 
America; and on that occahon mentions the Snowy Mountains of Andalufia, all in their 
Straits of How this ftrange incon- proper places. 

flender 


/ 
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flender means of information in that age, compared* with the advan- 
tages we poflefs at the prefent hour. But even his failures have 
conduced to the attainment of truth ; and whatever refledlions we 
may now caft on an excefs of fixty degrees upon the meafurement 
of an hundred and twenty, we muft acknowledge, with d’Anville, 
that this, which was the greateft of his errors, proved eventually 
the efficient caufe which led to the greateft difcovery of the moderns. 

La plus grande des erreurs dans la g^- grand des decouverta* Antiq. dc I’^^ide, 
graphic de PtolWiee, a conduit a la plus p, i88. 

> i. . / I ^ ' 
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OH 

EZEKIEL^ xx*vri. 


T he produce of India or Arabia, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
confifts of 
Cinnamon *. 

Kafia. 

Sweet Calamus, Calamus aromaticus ? or, Calamus odoracus ? 

* StadS, or Gum. 

O'nycha, or Skekeleth, a black odoriferous fhell *. 

Galbanum, a gum or refin. 

Aloes. 

> 

Myrrh. 

Erankincenfe. 

Of thefe, cinnamon and kafia are the only articles which can be 
attributed Ipecifically to India ; and thefe, with all the others, were 
brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, Judea, Phenicia, and 
Syria; and from thefe countries diftributed round all the coafts of 
the Mediterranean. How cinnamon and kafia might have reached 
Arabia, by croifing no more fea than the breadth of the Perfian 

’ See Exodus, xxx. 25. et feq. Pfalm xlv. * Parkhurft in voce. 

S. Ezek. xxvii, 19. 


12 


Gulph; 
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Gulph; or how they might have been conveyed to the coaft of 
Africa, the reputed Cinnamon Country of the ancients, has already 
been fuffieiently detailed ; it remains now to- be fhewn^ that Tyre 
pofleffed the principal fhare of this trade, from the earlieft mention 
of that city in hiftory, till its deftruition by Alexander,^ and the 
foundation of Alexandria. 

Tyre, in fad, enjoyed this commerce almoft exclufively, except 
during the reign of Scdomon, when Hiram found it his intereft to 
unite with that monarch, who was fovereiga of Idumea, in order 
to fecure a port for his fleets in the Red Sea ; and the certain means- 
of conveying the imports and exports over-land, from the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean. Solomon * however, though he exaded a 
tax upon fpices, and contributions from the kings and governors of 
Arabia, and fihared in the profits of the trade, ftill had no fleets on 
the Mediterranean — no commerce on that fea. This circumftance 
gave Tyre a monopoly in regard to the whole communication with 
the Weftern World ; for though Egypt and Syria might receive the 
fame articles from the Eaft, we read of no fleets ,or commerce from 
thefe countries towards the Weft, in the hands of their refpedive 
inhabitants. 

The imraenfe profits of this monopoly admit of calculation, if we 
dare truft to the Hebrew numbers in fcripture j but Dr. Kennicott 
has (hewn, that in fome inftances the amount expfeffed by thefe 
has doubtlefs been exaggerated ; and if the numeration by letters 
was ufed in the original tranfcripts of the facfed writings, it is well 
known that numerary letters are more fubjed to error, corruption, 
or exaggeration, in the manufcrip^s of all languages, than any other 
part of their text. 


^ I Kings, X, i5» 


But 



But let us fuppofe that the advantages of Hiram were equal to 
thofe of Solomon, which is not unreafonable if we confider, that 
though Solomon enjoyed the profits of the tranfit, Hiram had the 
whole emolument of the commerce with the Weft. Let us then 
obferve that the revenue of Solomon is ftated at fix hundred and 
fixty-fix talents of gold, which, according to Arbuthnot, amount to 
three millions fix hundred and forty-fix thc^fat;^^ three hundred and 
fifty pounds fterling— -an extravagant fum at firft fight ! but notim- 
poflible, if we compare it with the revenues of Egypt, which, after 
the building of Alexandria, enjoyed the fame commerce, and the 
fame monopoly. Even at the prefent day, when the grand fource 
of Egyptian wealth is obftru£ted by the difcovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sir Home Popham eftimates the revenue at twenty * 
millions of dollars equal to between four and five millions Eng- 
lifti ; and when the fame .revenue, under the Roman government, 
may be eftimated at three millions, which, allowing for the different 
ratio of fpecie, may be taken at four times that amount. Let us 
refleft on thefe extraordinary firms, before we conclude upon the 
impoffibility of the fame commerce, and the fame monopoly, pro- 
ducing a revenue of three millions and an half to Solomon, upon 
the import and tranfit ; and the fame fum to Hiram, upon the ex- 
port. 1 dare not affert thefe to be fads, becaufe 1 think, with Dr. 
Kennicotr, that numerary letters are liable to error ; but the revenue 
of Solomon is twice ‘ ftated at the fame fum ; and the contemplation 

* Of all tlii revenue, nutwithftaiiding the i Kings, x. 14. 2 Chron. jx. The 

Oran i Stignor Aylcs hlmfclf mailer of Egypt, great amount vS tins revenue is Hill further 
1 a fhilliug reached Conftundnople. lucrtafcd by the declaration, that the 666 

* .Sir i!(nne ropham’s concife Statement of talents of gold were exclufive of the taxes 

hacts, p. 154. upon the merchants, Verfe 14. 
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of the revenue of Egypt in the fame fituation ; and under fimilar 
circumft'ances, admits of imputing an immenfe emolunjent to this 
commerce, wherever it became a monopoly. 

I have been led into this difcuflion, upon which every one muft 
form his own judgment, by the fpecific detail of the Tyrian com- 
merce, in the twenty-feventh chapter of Ezekiel, which, if we con- 
fider it only as hiftorical, without any reference to the divine autho- 
rity of the Prophet,' is not only the moft early, but the moft au- 
thentic record extant, relativer to the edmmerce of the ancients; as 
fuch, it forms a part of the plan which I have undertaken to ex- 
ecute. In this view I fubmit it to. the reader ; and though I pretend 
not to any power of throwing new light on the fubjeft, and defpair 
of removing thofe difficulties which furpalTed even the learning of a 
Bochart fully to elucidate, ftill there wiH not remain any general ob- 
fcurity which will prevent us from forming a right judgment upon 
the whole. ' *• - 

Tyre^ was one of thofe Rat^ which had r^oiced at the deftruSIon 
of Jerufalem, and the captivity of Judah; it became therefore an ob- 
ject of prophecy to declare, that fhe alfo was to fall by the hands of 
the fame conqueror, who had fubverted the throne of David ; but 
fo much more abundant were the means, or fo much Router was 
the defence of this commercial city, that the army of Nebuchad- 
nezzar lay before it thirteen years; and’it was not taikeri till the fif- 
teenth after the captivity, in the year 573 * before Chrift ; and when 
taken, it was fo exhaulled by the fiege, or fo deferted by the inha- 
bitants, that the conqueror found nothing to reward him for his la- 
bours. Prideaux fuppofesthis city to be the Old Tyre on the conti- 

• Prideaux, vol. I. p# 72.. 

3 Y 
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nent ; and that the inhabitants took refuge on the ifland, where the 
new city flourifhed again with almoft the fame vigour as its parent, 
till it was deftroyed by Alexander in the year 332 A. C. two hun- 
dred and forty-one years after the redudtion of it by the Babylo- 
nians. But, by the language of Ezekiel, it feems as if the city was 
upon the ifland in 573 j for (in chapter xxvii. 3.) he fays. Thou 
that art rj. the entry* of the fea ; and in the foUowing verfe, and in 
c. xxviii. the expreffion is, “ I fit in the mityi of the feas,” or, as it 
is in the original, “ in the heart of the feas.” The queftion is not 
of great importance ; but as it rofe again after its firfl: reduftion, by 
means of its fituation, and the operation of the fame caufes, thofe 
caufes ceafed after its fecond fall, by the removal of Oriental com- 
merce to Alexandria ; and from that period it gradually declined, 
till it has becenne a village mnder the defolating government of the 
Turks ; where Maundrel infonns that he faw the prophecy of 
Ezekiel literally fulfilled ; for wh^ he was there, the fifhermen 
were “ drying their nets upon the rocks.” 


E Z E K JE Z, c. xirir. 

In undertaking the elucidation of this chapter, perfpicuity is the 
only objedt in view ; omitting, therefore, all confideration of the 
fublimky of prophecy, or the majefly of language, I propofe, firft, 
to illuftrate the commerce of Tyre in its various branches, by redu- 

’ ^ttheentningm of tie fe«. Htvicomhi. An “Ezck.xxvi.T4. Maundrel, p. 49. He 
expreffion which feems to imply, the channel fays, it is not even a village, but that the few 
between the ifland and the. main} but all the mifcrable fiffiermen who inhabit the place, 
commentators unite in the feme opinion with fteltcr themfclves under the ruins. 

Fndeaux. 
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cing th« Hebrew appcRations^to the ftandard modern geography ; 
and, fecondly, to give a commentary on the whole, deduced from 
the beft writers on the fubje(S. By this method, due regard will be 
had to the convenience of one clafs of readers, and the curiofity of 
another ; and although I pretend not to affign every ancient name, 
with precifion, to its modern reprefentative, ftill there will remtun 
fuch a degree of certainty upon the whole as to gratify all that have 
a pleafure in refearches of this nature. 

Let us then, in conformity to the opening of the prophecy, con- 
fider Tyre as a city of great fplendour, magnificently built, and in- 
habited by merchants whofe wealth rivalled the opulence of kings — 
who traded to the Eaft by the intervention of Arabia, and to the 
Weft by means of the Mediterranean ; let us add to this, that in 
ages prior to the celebrity of Greece and Rome, their fleets had 
braved the dangers of the ocean, and their people were the only 
mariners who were not limited within the circle of the Mediterra- 
nean j that they penetrated eaftward through the Straits of Death ", 
which were the termination of the Red Sea, and weftward beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, which were the boundaries of all knowledge 
to every nation but their own ; that they advanced northward to 
the Britifh Ifles, and fouthward to the coaft of Africa on the At- 
lantic Ocean Let Us contemplate thefe chtetpriz^# as completed 
by the efforts of a fingle city, which po^bly did nbf poffefs a-tefri- 
tory of twenty miles in circumference j which fuftamed a fiege of 


*• The Straits of Bab-cl-maodeb, literally 
tbcjGate of Death* , ^ 

If this fhould be thought dubious in re- 
gard to Tyre, it is unrfoObted in regard to its 
colony, Carthage* It is 1 %^ univerfal opimon 

3 ^ 


that the Phocntc-ians came to Britain ; but in 
what age, may be a doubt. If they reached 
Gadcs only in the times here alloded to* if 
was pafiirtg the Straits of Calp^, which at that* 
period' tto other nation did. * * 

2 thirteen 
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thirteen years agalnft all the power of Babylon, and another, of eight 
months, agalnft Alexander, in the fall career of his vidlorles ; and, 
then judge, whether a commercial fpirit debafes the nature of man,, 
or unfits it for the exertion of determined valour ; or whether any 
fingle city, recorded in hiftory, is wmrthy to be compared with Tyre- 
After this general view of the fplendour of the city, we may’ 
proceed to the particulars fpecified in the Prophecy- Firft, there- 
fore, Tyre procured, 

Verfe 

5. From Hermon, and the mountains in its neighbourhood— 

Fir for planking. 

From Libanus — Cedars, for mails. 

6 . From Balhan, call of the fea of Galilee — Oaks, for oars. 

From Greece, or the Grecian Hies — Ivory, to adorn the 

- bendies of thwarts of the gallies. 

7. From Egypt — tinen, ornamented with difierent colours, for 

fails, or flags and enfigns. 

From Peloponnefus — Blue and purple cloths, for awnings. 

8. From Sidon and Aradus — Mariners j ’but Tyre itfelf furnifhed 

pilots and commanders. 

9. From Gebal, or Biblos, on the coaft between' Tripolis and' 

Berytus — Caulkers. - 

10. From Perfia and Africa — Mercenary troopr. 

It. From Aradus — The troops that garrifoncd Tyre with the 
Gammadims. 

12. From Tarlhilh, or by diftant voyages towards the Weft, and 
towards the Eaft — Great wealth. Iron, //'«, lead, and filver. 
Tin implies Britain, or Spain ; or at leaft a voyage beyond 
the Straits of Hercules. 

5 13. From 
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13. From Greece, and from the countries borderinjg on Pontt^*— 

Slaves, and brafs ware. 

14. From Armenia — Horfes, horfemen, and mules. , , « 

15. From the Gulph of Perfia, and the ifles in tjiat gulph — Horns 

[tuiks] of ivory, and ebony. And the export to thefe ifles 
was the manufacture of Tyre. , 

16. From Syria — Emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, 

coral, and agate. The exports to Syr^ were the manu- 
factures of Tyre, in great quantities^ . >. . ' 

ly. From Judah and Ifirael — The fined , wheat, Eoneyj oil, and 
balfam. 

j 8. From Damafcus— Wine of Chalybon (the country bordering 
on the tnodfrn Aleppo), and wool in the fleece. The ex- 
ports to Damafcus were, coftly and various manufactures. 

1,9. From the tribe of Dan fituated neared to the Philidines — 

. The produce of Arabia,, brj^t or„, wrought irpiv cafia or 
cinnamon,' and the ^omatieu^.., , In, conducting 

the tranfpprt of thefe articles,, Dan went to and frp, that 
is, formed or conducted tfie caravans. By one interpre- 
tation they are faid to, qome from Uzal ; and Uzal is judged, 
to be Sana, the capital of Yemen, or Arabia peUx. 

20. From the Gulph of Terfia— of 

cba-ripts or hprferoep. , , . ^ ,,,ti . . 'i - ■ . 

21. Frpm Arabia Petrea and Hedjaz— Lamfi?, and rams, and 

gpats.. , ..a - ■ 

„ •» DiftfstiA may' in this pafihge both moft' convtnieiit for the caravans bi. •^ween Petra, 

be Arabian,; but if Daiubc a tribe of Ifrael, an^ From Jojjpa the mcrcliandi/e 

its fituation' is between’ the Philiftities' and" would Jre conveyed to Tyre by f a, as it 
Toppa } and the people of that tribe iv^uW lie at 4-fater peood from RhiniKol.Wa. 


From 
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Ver£e 

a a. From Sabea and Oman — The beft of fpices from India, gold, 
and precious ftones. 

23. From Mefopotamia, from Garrhae, and Babylonia, tho Afly- 
rians brought all forts of exquifite things, that is fine ma- 
nofafture, blue cloth and broidered work, or fabricks of 
various colours, in chefts of ccdaar^ bound with cords, con- 
taining rich' apparel, If thefe articles are obtained farther 
from the Eaft, may they not be the fabricks of India, firft 
brought to Aflyriahythe Gulph of Perfia ? or caravans from 
Karmania and the Indus, and then conveyed by the Aflyrians 
in other caravans to Tyre and Syria ? In this view the care of 
■ package,’ the chefts cf cedar, and the cording of the chefts, 

' are all correlpondent to the nature of fucha tranfport. 

23^. ^fom the Mps catne that Talced in the -market of 

Tyre, they repleniftied the cky, and made it glorious in the 
midft of the fea j and if we could now fatisfy ourfelves, 
with GoITellin, that Tarfixifii means only the fea in general, 
thefe ihips might be either thofe which traded in the Me- 
diterranean, ot thole which came up the Red Sea to Elath, 
or Lehke Komd, or any other port of Arabia. I am ra- 
ther inclined to the latter, becaufe, from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-fourth verfe, every particular relates to the Eaft, 
and apparently to the produce of India j but if we are to 
underftand, literally, the joy of the (hips in the harbour of 
Tyre, they muft be thofe of the Mediterranean ; and this 
fuppofition accords beft wkh the Taifhifh noticed in the 
twelfth verfe, which by the mention of filver, lead and //«, 
evidently alhid^s to Spain, and perhaps to the Britiih Iflcs. 

Such 
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Such is the hiftorical part of this fingular chapter relative to the 
commerce of Tyre, and illuftrativc of all ancient commerce what- 
foever. It is uttered, however, in an age when the Tyrian fleets no 
longer failed from Eziongeber, and when the commodities of the 
Eaft were received by caravans from Arabia Petrea, Sab^ and Me- 
fopotamia. From the time that Judah was feparated from Ifrael, 
there does not appear to have remained vigour fuflSicient in either, to 
have maintained fuch a power over Idumea, as to have fecured a 
coimmunrcation with, the Eknitic Gulpb, for the only attempt to re- 
cover this influence :was made by the united efforts of both king- 
doms, and a treaty between their two kings, Jehofaphat and Aha- 
ziah; but the attempt was fuperior to their united force, and their 
fhips were broken in Eziongeber. Fronv this period and pro- 
bably from the termination of Salomon's reign, the Tyrians had no 
fhips on the Red Sea, and fupported their communication with it-by 
land only ; their track varying as the power of the neighbouring 
countri^ fludlaated^ TMs point it is bo| n^eflacy to inflfl on, but 
in an age pofterior to tire prophecy, and l<mg after the fecond cap- 
ture of the city by Alexander, we find that a line of intercourfe was 
epeii between Rhinocolura and Petra. It is not, however, the 
object of the prefent inquiry to go lower than the fecond fiege ; but 
barely to mention, that even under the Roman Empire a fpirit of 

2 Chron XX. 55. Jehofapbat at firi re- twcea Egypt and Paleftine — the El Ai^fh, fo 
fufed a junftjan witti Ahaziah ; and, after much noticed during the continuance of the 
complying with it*. EUezer deoIart;id» that was Erench in Egypt. The didance may be com- 
the reafon why the powder of God was exerted pared * with that between Elana and Gaza 
to defeat the undertaking. -(p. 759..), which is dated ut ia6o dadia, or 

See Strabo (lib. xvi. p*78i.) where he 1 60 . milts. Rhino colura is a Greek term,, 
mentions cxprefsly the courfe of the caravans derived from the pra^lice of cutting off the 
from Leuke Komc fo PetTa, and firom Petra nofes df the malefactors fent to garrifon thia 
to RJiinocoI{ira. Rhinocoldra is the limit he* front^r of Egypt. 


commerce^ 
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commerce lublllted ftill in Phctnicia, and that Berytus and Tyre’”^ 
were celebrated for their manufaflures of -filk, glafs and fait, how- 
ever obfeured by the fplendour of Alexandria, and the eftablilliment 
of that city as the centre of Oriental commerce under the power of 
the Romans. 

Over fuch a feat of mercantile power, opulence, and magnificence. 


at the period when it was ready th pe dVe^lJvttfftitfed by the inVafion 
of the BahyloniafTs, ■vve may be'airdwed to breathe fne figh of Cbm-i 


iniferatlon, however we refign ourfelves to the juftice of Providence 
in its *deftru£lion ; idolatry, pride, luxury, and 'iriteittperance, we 
]^am from the following chapter^, were the caufe of its punifhment, 
and the inftrument commlffioned to inflidt it, was an Oppreflbr 
^qiially’ idoiatrotfs smd proud. * .. 

It remains only to fubjoin the authorities, on which, known ap- 
j^ttatioWs^a^e t^ii for Hebrew tertny; on this bead, if 

complete fatisfadion is not attainable, we mayi at hope 

for fome indulgence, and much deference to the names of Bochart, 
MiAaefis, Houbigant, and Archbifliop Newcomhe, the ■ learned 
tranflator of the Prophet ; and if I fometimes ihterpofe a ft^geftion 
of my 'Own, let it be confidered as a conje£lure, and fubjeft to the 
c6iTe€fcfStts'of thofe wbd are better qualified £» judges of Hebrew li- 
terature than myfelf. 


SccLowth on Ifaiah, CeXxm.^10 note, ^ 
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COMMENTARY 

ON 

EZEKIELf c. xxvn. 

. Tjie four firft verfes reprefent to us the fituatlon of Tyre : it is 
placed at the euter^g ” ia of the fea — in the midft of the feas— in 
the heart of the exp^effions which feem ^jn^inaate that the 
city was on ^ i^and/*, but , the general opinion of the commeataton 
places it on the main, and call it Palae Tyrus, or Old Tyre, in contra- 
d^iq^tpn tQ. th^ new city, which rofe on , the ifland out of the 
remnant of the inhabitants that ffed from the king of Babylon. Its 
fplendqur ** is delcrit^ as perfeSled in beauty. 

V. 5. Senir furnifhed fir for fhip boards (planking) ; and Leba- 
non, cedar for malls. 

, jFirs, rendered cedars, fi^pt. . but firs, vqlg. Chald. Newcombc. 
Cedars, rendered cyprefs, fept. 

Cedars, m, arez. Michaelis fays, the prefent inhabitants of 
Lebanon ufe for a tree that anfwers to the cedar. See. 
Parkhurft in voce HH, and in firs.} . , 

Senir is part of Hermon (Deut. iu. 9.) “ Hermon the Sidonians 
“ call Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir.” (i Chron. v. 23.) 
« Mapaffeh encreafed from Balkan to Baal Hermon, and Senir, and, 
“ Mount Hermom Newcombe.” — ^Hermon is a branch of Antili- 

‘ •’ NewcBtoSc’s Tranflation. Is Pate-Tyrns on a rock ? 

« Tfor, Tfoor} from whence IV* See Bochart, Pbaleg. 303, wheisfttfri. 

and Syria, fignifiet a rock. May it not be gin and magnificeacc are dc&ffted. 
the rock in the fca on which Tyre wa» bttih? 

32 


banus. 
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from which the fprings of Jordan iflue ; and thus very pro- 
perly joined or contrafted with Lebanon. Lebanon lignifies white, 
and fnow lies upon Lebanon in fttmmer. 


V. 6. Balhan produces oaks, for oars. Bafhan Is the Batanea 
of the Greeks, eaft of the fea of Galilee, poflefled by the half-tribe 
of Mahafieh. ‘' We do not readify fee ’ cedars fliould be 
* adapted to mafts, of daks ufed; for oars. ‘Cedaf, hb\^ever, is 
** Kghtj but oak» have neither elaftierty or levity, but ftrength 
“ '6nly. ' Hdubigaht alone renders it alders, for this rfafori.” Abp. 
Newcomfae. 

' Bath-Afliurim, rendered Afliorites in our EngUih Bi- 

bits; but in the margin, Chaldee and Parkhurft, box tree \ as if 


from Thaflrur,'and BathalKlirIm, in one word. 

T^e wfepte lehtence i^ufd j^'err dand thus, as Afchbp. Newedthbe 
renders it : “ Thy benches have they made of ivory, inlaid in box. 


** from the ifles of Chittim.” The Chaldee feems to refer thefe to 
the othaihent 6f houfes, &c. ; but the Vulgate has, exprefsly, tranjbray 
or the thwarts of gallies j and Ouf hatches in the 

margifi. Chittim is applied to Cyprus by Jofephus' — to Mace- 
ddh1a,*ih'therhrft b00k oT Maccabees bht fo ftaly and the iflands 
round it, particul'afly Corlica, by Bocharr. Lowth On Ifaiah xxiii. 


Confiders Chittim as comprehending all the iB^^ and ‘doafts of the 
Mediterran^n ; amd Jerome, as the ifkndS df the Ionian! 4nd Egean 
Sea.-: «;The latter appear to correfpond heft with the importation of 
box w6o<h from ’Cyfotiis in Ae Enxine, the pfaee ilkolk celebrated, 
poetically, ftw tb^.prodi}<5lion.j and the box wood of Pontus and 
Alia-Minor'ia importeif at thi^ day into the Port ■Londdn^ from 
Smyrna. Tbe'Chaldee readers it Apulia, and the vulgate, Italy. 

2 ^ ^*7* Fine 
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V. 7 » >Ftn^ linen of Various colours, from Egypt, - was ufeA as ai 
fail ; or rather, as a, flag for enfigns. (Vulgate, Chaldee, Newcombo,): 
Scarlet and purple, from the Ifle&of Elifha, for a covering or awniag: 
to Xhe , galUes. Scatlet is rendered by Hyadnthus in the yulgate 
and Chaldee, that^ is, the colour of the Amethyft ; and the Ifles pf 
EUflia are' Elis, Hellas,' or' Peloponnefus. The purple of Laconia 
w'as'the flneft dye next to the Tyrian ; and the: purple cloth of-that 
province waa;poflii^y,ein|)Io$icd, be^ufe it wss.ieh^peir tfean.that of 
Tyre, which was referved for the ufe of kings. Elifha i^ onejftbg 
fons pf ^Javat^.^Cljeni'X. 4 *) > ^nAas Javan is the general title for. the 
Greek nation, EUflia may juftly be taken for a part. (Bpchart,. 


if I- 


Phaleg. 155.]^;, / ■ 

V. 8. Zidon and Aradus furnifhed mariners, but the pilots 
cominanders were Tyrians men, O Tyrus, that were 

« ip th^ee,.yrere t|}y, pilots.” Zidon is ^90 well known as the parent 

Tyre, , ai-tho 

ranch celebrated % its comp^rce by tl^ anpien^. In the raodera 
title of Ruad, it {ffcferves a nearer ^efemblance to the Hebrew 

AruaA, .thaft 

a large account of this place from Strabo, lib. xii. y^^^COn 

of >rl; d nil ,nv ; ^-5 >-iui 


,V. g: -Tbe-i^Hfot‘4tflkbifaftt& »6f cauifatrs in the 

harhoiiT'^-a^re^iyaBiy ftaffiaVfS >Ekewife, hringkig mCtclMtai* 
diie* t^ th4^xi^‘1^«®;)i^or ^Alta^ In' ^ Tyriaa fhipa t» 
w«ftwi^Alrf^h«i W4fo^ occiAetttem oc<^n|&il 

fcptuag.)# tA of t|« Perhaps we find A inidhr 

ment' Of thisi readfo^ itt th#iipbretw} fi* Ajxhhp.'NewsCombe dM 

,, - 2 2 ferves, 
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ferves, that five manufcripts read' layarobh, the evening, or 

which- the fept. followed, probably inftead of layabhar^ 

beyond. If this could be admitted,' the extremity of the Weft would 
at Ifeaft be Spain, and might be Britaim Gefaal, according to Bo- 
chait, is Biblos ; and Gebail is the name of that place at this diy, 
atseording to the pofition of d’Anviile in his Map of Phcenicia. 
Laodiessse; j^-opinqua iunt oppiduk ^PofiditMU,^ fiktacUumr 
deiitde Aradiorum maritima regio. (Bochart, 305. from Strabb, 
lib* xii. 753.) , . / 1,.. . 

Vi 10. Perfia, Lud and I^hut, furniftied foldiers for the araaies 
of 'Tyte. ‘ 

V. II. The Aradlans and Gammadim formed the garrifon of 
the city. ^ 

P^a and : 4 ^d^s are felfjeyident.^, Lud ind Phut are' rendered 
Lydians, and Libyans or AlrtcahS'.. (Vtilg. f^.and GhAMee.) 

Bochan and Michaelis think Ltld an E^ptiart' colony, from Gen. x. 

13. where Ludim is the fon of Mifraiim j and Mlfraim, ' the foh of 
Ham, is Egypt. Bochart, however,’ cbhfiders Lo*d^ As both Lydia* 
and Africa; but joined with Phut,* as it'is iii! this paflage, it is 
jpore appHcaUe to the hitttT, foff PKi^^ WOtheT of Mifraim^ 

(Phaleg. 294.) ' *•:- /■ -■ 

In this circumftance we find, theref6i^c,‘'thit' Tyrb,'*Kfce'ks'eOlOny 
Carthage, employed mercenary troops Whsile the natives. were wholly 
ad^ed to commer<»i.v Gamm^tUm iky,fej?d^fed*; .^pg.adQpians. 
(Chaldee.) Medes. 'l(fept) Pigmees. -:,^v>|lg5K). r(froiji ;‘?pi;;Gamal,' 
fefquipedaks,)i and PhGt^ciaa& hy JSkWfObihf he adds Gama?, ^ 
rim or Gomerim is ujsS MSS^. "and Gomor according to* Bochart LS’ 
Phrygia; (p. 172.) the tree mining fefHis ierecomjdiki.tjSdlliiwe 
’ - ■ . V : ' may 
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may fee that the Perfian and African “ mercenaries 'were for foreign; 
lervice 5 and the Aradians as. joined in the fame commercial intereft' 
were entrufted with the defence of the city. 

V. 12. Tarfhifh was a merchant in the multitude of all kind of 
riches, and traded in filver, iron, tin and lead ; the mention of tim 
naturally fuggefts the- idea of Britain, and that the Tyrians did come 
to Britain, is aflerted by the general teftimonry of die ancients; but' 
vrftat Tarfhifli is, remains' te>' he dfetermined after aH that has been, 
written by every author that has touched upon the fubje^f. Bochart: 
has no doubt of its being Tarteflus in Spain, near the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and the articles of filver and lead might doubtlefs be’pro- 
cured in that country ; but whether tin could be colledled there as a 
general caf^ is highly' dubious ; for though Diodorus mentions that' 
tin was found in Spain, the bulk of that metal was only obtainable in 
Britain ; and as it- is unlverfally confefTed that the Tyrians vifited-' 
Britaiit, they might- rather have gone thither- to purchafe if at fiifl 
hsndjjthwl it in J^aifti 'wher? it niuft have bew^ enhanced l>y 
the expence of importation, and the profit of intermediate mer- 
chants. Be this however as it may, it- is evident by the articles 
mentioned; that- this was a weftern voyage, and: fo far whether to 
Spain or Britain is- immaterial, for the- great difficulty is, itlM^ 
Tarfhifh in fcripture as.cfearly applies to an'saftern dowrt^e'- 

Red Seai as to a weftem one towards Spain ; this appears nv the- 

» BSthvFwvch'caB Mates, before. Tirteffua could be ii> yxlTerw;, . 

Englani 'is faid'.fo be rolling at this time a Hi ^inks Tarftifh fignities gold, or-a ftone- 
body of Africans for fervice in the Weft In- the colour of gokl, tlie tbryfj>l;le or topaz ; 
dvea.' 'THb -omen w-'not-'aufpScioBS, -and- the and ibao the voyage of Lkrfhiih bada;*'afcK9**.' 
defigo is pcph^bly a^ndpn^d. , to thia^ aa gold and precious Hones were i the 

” Lamy'oijeSs to this very julUy,' that produce of it. Scelntrorf.al'Ecrrttrfe.eep.^- 
Tarflrilh is mentioned as a jrrei^ui lhaBB by, p. 4*S- ; 

voyage 
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voyage meatioued in the firft of Kings (x. 22.) Solomon had at 
“ fea a navy of Tarfliifh with the navy of Hiram.” This was in 
the Red Sea, and brought a very different cargo — gold, filver, 
ivory, apes and peacocks, (2 Chron. ix. 21.) and (again xx. 36 ) 
Jehofaphat joined with Ahaziah to make fhips to go to Tarfliifh, 
ajjH they made (hips in Eziongeber j fo likewife, (i Kings, xxii. 48.) 
Jehofliaphat made ffiips, of Tarfliifh to go to. Ophir for gold t and 
as the whole of this, by the mention of Eziongeber, directs us eaft to 
the Red Sea ; fo does the. flight of Jonah as evidently dire<^ us to a 
voyage’ weft, on the Mediterranean, for the Prophet takes fliipping 
at Joppa in order to flee to Tarfhifti. 

For the purpofe of reconciling thefe two oppofite ideas, M. Got, 
feUin fuppofes, that Tarfliifh means the fea in. general, and he like~. 
vyifq Jjippof^ tw.Q voyages eaftward, one to Ophir in Hadramaut, 
and another to Tarfliifh, which he ftates as ao diftind place ; but- 
that the expreflion intimates a coaftiog voyage down the African 
fide of the Red Sea, in which they touched at feveral different ports,, 
and were delayed by the change of the monfoon. . The former- 
part of this hypothefis, that Tarfhifh fignifies the fea in general, I 
wifh to adopt; and there is little to contradi<3; this opinion, except, 
the verfe itfelf now under confideration ; but in regard to two 
eaftern” voyages, one to Ophir, and another down the weftern 
fide of the Red Sea at large, I have great doubts I fhall, therefore, 
firft colled the fuffrages of the interpreters, and then compare the 
principal texts of feripture concerned ; after this, if the difiiculty is 

” I Km^s, xxiu 48. Jehoftaphat made to Ophir; and this concludes again ft the two* « 
** (hips of I'hai (hifti to go to Ophir for gold.’* royages of Goflellin, one to Ophir and one to^ 
Here the (hips of Tharfhifh are thole that go Thaidhifh. ,, ' 
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ftill iffca|>able of folution, no blame will attach to a failure which 
IS common to fo many writers of erudition and difcernment. 

Tarfliifti is rendered Carthage in the vulgate ; but the objedion 
to this, is, that though tin and lead might be purchafed in Carthage, 
as platina and tutaneg may be obtained in London, yet this is not 
enough ; the whole chapter fpecifies the diftinft produce of the fe- 
deral countries, and not the places where the produce might accU 
dentally be found. , * , 

* The feptuagint render it Cbalcedon Which is a city on the Bof- 
phdrus j but this feems to have arifen from a refererree to the firft 
fenfe of Tarfhifh, which is a preciom ftone, (Parkhurft fays the 
topaz) but, however, it may be doubtful whether a Chalcedxjny 
(which is an agate) or whether a topaz is meant by the feptuagint. 
The rendering of Tarfhifli by Chalcedon is evidently an allulion tcit 
the name of a precious ftone. 

The Chaldee Paraphrafe fays exprefsly i«D» 33 Min yama ; de mart 
adducebairt Wtercimonia^ which is in conformity with Goflellm’s 
opinion. 

TheEnglifti Bible and Newcombe’s tranflation preferve the Tarftiilh, 
of the original. 

Let us next obferve the ufage of this term in feripture. It occuts? 
firft in Gen. x. 4. where the forrs of Javan ate Elifbah, TatfMdi, 
Kittim and Dodanim. ' Now Javan is the general namb for Idnes * 
or Greeks, and his defendants ought to be the divifton of that na- 
tion, as the fons of Mifraim, (Gen. x. 13.) are the diftindions of-, 
the tribes of Africa. In conformity to this, Elilhah has been ren- 
dered Elis, Hellas, or Peloponnefus ; Kiitim the Greek Illes, or per^ 

and are eafdy inter- ^ Daniel, viii. 21. Mckk Javan, 

changed. the King of Grecia, id x. :o. xh 2 . 

haps 
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Macedonia ; and Dodonim Dodona, or the wreflern fide 
Greece towards the Hadriaiic-. What then would he Tarthifli? 
Soehart and others -are not content with this ; he fuppofes Kittim 
to be Italy, and Rodanim for Dodanhn, to be Gaul about the 
Rhodanus or Rhone, and Tarfkifti to be Spain ; that is Tarteffus. 
Parkhurll likewife admits Tarteffus, and Michaelis imagines, that 
thc’fleet fitted out at Eziongeber, circumnavigated the continent of ' 
Africa to reach Tarteffus by the Indian and Atlantic Ocean. This 
folution he afllimes, becaufe the voyage was of three years continu- 
ance, and becatrfe Solomon had ao ports on the Mediterranean. The 
latter reafon cannot be admitted while Solomon and Hiram had a 
joint concern.; for during that union, the fleet might have failed 
from Tyre. But the three years allowed for the voyage are not fuf- 
fleient, if'Caloulat^ by the voyage of the Phoenicians fent by Neco, 
■which is probably the ground of Michaelis’s eftimate ; for they were 
tliree years in reaching the Mediterranean ; and confequently the 
voyage rountl Africa to Tarteffus, arrd back again, would require 
not three, but fix years for its completion. 

Upon a view of thefe difficulties, if we Ihould return to Javan, 
•and wilh to eftablifh all his family in Greece, we ought to find a 
lituation for Tarlhiffi in that country ; and if this cannot be done, 
it muft be confeflecl that the pofilion of Tarlhiffi cannot be difeovered 
by the text of Genefis the tenth. Omitting this, therefore, for the 
prefent, we may proceed to other paffages conne< 9 ;ed with the fub- 
jc£t of inquiry. 

It has been proved already (from i Kings, xxii. 48,) that the ffiips 
of Tarffiiffi buSt by Jeboffiapbat at Eziongeber, went eaft to Ophir, 

Rodanim isjiot mci'ely an alTumption of the margin of our Englifh Bible. The daleeb 
®ocharu’.&i k is read in fcvcral MSS. and in and refh are eafily interchanged: T for "V 

JO and 
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and (from Jonah, i. 3. iv. 2.) that Jonah, by embarking at Joppa, fled 
weft ward on the Mediterranean. Now the fea.is common to both 
thefe voyages, but no one fpecific place, country, or city, can 
be common to both ; and upon a careful examination of aU the 
pallages adduced by Goifellin, and all that are to be found in the 
concordance, ther© is not one which may not be rendered juftly by 
the fea^ as Goflellin has alTeried. The Vulgate and the Chaldee vary 
in different places, but thef prevailing conftruftion is inare or maria ; 
and the Vulgate (on the i Kings, x. 2. xxii. 49.^ has fhips of 
Africa, which might give rife to the opinion of Montefquieu and 
Bruce, that Ophir was at Sofala ; but. , Africa is itlelf a fufpeOied 
term in Hebrew ; for it is. Latin, not ufed by the Hebrews, whofe 
phrafe w'as Lubira, and little' by the Greeks who adopted 
Libya from the fame origin ; but in the Chaldee it is in fo many 
letters npn 3 iS* Africa (i Kings, xxii. 49,), and this term^is doubtlefs, 
in comparifon, modern. The other texts are, if any one fhould 
wifh to examine them. (2 Cbron. ix. 21. xx. 36, 37. Pfalm xlviii.y. 
Thou breakeft the fhips of the fea, Ixxii. 10. the kings of Tharfis ; 
kings beyond fea in Sabea. If. ii. 16. xxiii. i, the burden of Tyre, 
Lowl ye fhips of Tarfhifh, naves maris. Vulg. Chald. ibid. ver. 6. 
Pafs ye over to Tarfliifh, tranfite maria. Vulg. Chald. and at veri, l<0. 
Tyre is called daughter of Tarfhifh n ;3 Bath Tarfhifh, daugh- 

ter or virgin of the fea, Filia marls. Vulg. And whit appellation can 
be more ‘proper, for fuch a city which owed its exiftence to the fea? 
If. lx. 9. fhips of Tarfhifh, naves maris. Vulg. Chald. Ixvi. tg. I 
will fend them that efcape to Tarfhifh, ad gentes in mare. Vulg. ad 
provincias maritimas. Chald.) 

Perhaps never ull after their connexion with Rome. ^ 

■ 4 Upon 
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Upon the evidence of all thefe paflages, there is no hefitation in: 
fubfcribing to the opinion of Goflellin, but his double voyage down 
the Red Sea is by no means equally apparent. There is iikewife 
great reafon to adopt Parkhurft’s idea, that they were large and' 
ftrong ihips, fit for diftant voyages ; or if the reading of the feptu- 
agint (Ez. xxvii. 9.) could be admitted, we might add, that they 
were flout enough to pafs {stt) h<rf^uv to the extremities of 

the weft, to the Atlantic and Britain; or to the eaft, through 
(Babel Mandeb) the Straits of Death, and fo to the fouthern coaft 
of Arabia, This account we have from fcripture, and it Is clear ; 
but the voyage to Britain, though generally admitted, is far more 
problematical, for the evidence of Strabo goes only to prove, that 
a Phenician velTel was run afhore in order to deceive the Romans, 
which muft relate to a much later period ; and the teftimony of 
Diodorus Siculus ** intimates, that even in his time, tin was brought 
from Britain, through Gaul, by a land carriage of thirty days, to 
the mouth of the Rhone, or perhaps to Marfeilles. Still that the 
Tyrians did obtain tin is manifeft from Ezekiel, and that they paffed 
the Straits, of Calpe, and reached Gades at leaft, is certain, for the 
temple of Hercules in that Ifland was the Melcartha of Tyre, whom,, 
from his attributes, the Greeks ftyled the Tyrian Hercules. 

V. 13. Javan Tubal and Mefhech dealt in flaves and veffels of brafs,. 
intimating probably that they al/ dealt in flaves, for flaves came out of 
the Euxine and the countries round it in all ages into Greece, and ftill. 


^ That W€ may not miflead) it is nect^fTary 
to obferve, that this term is not ured in the 
■wrrfe under contemplation, but in v. 9. I wifh 
to find any \^hcre an extreme weftern voyage, 
to Gades or to Britain, which I muft co nfels 


is not pei'fe^lly clear. 

Strabo, lib. lii. p. 175. 

^ JLib. V. 347. Weff. 

Melcartha is Mclek Cartha, the King of 
the City. Bochart. 


3 . 


come 
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come to Conftan tinople. The Greeks of courfe carried thefe Or 
others which they obtained by piracy to Tyre as well as other ma_ 
ritime cities. Brafs veffels will apply more particularly to Tubal 
and Mefhech, which are ufually rendered Tibareni and Mofchi, 
who, with the Chalybes and other inhabitants of the north-eaft angle 
of Afia Minor, have been in all ages, and Rill are the manufacturers 
of Reel, iron, and brafs, for the fupply of Armenia, Perfia, Greece, 
and all the eaRcrn countries on the Mediterranean. (See Bufching 
and Michaelis cited by Newcombe on this paffage, and Bochart.) 
Tubal and Mefhech are generally mentioned together in feripture, 
and Tubaleni is as naturally Tybareni, as Meflieck, which the 
Chaldee reads Mofock, is Mofchi, while Javan, Tubal and Melhecfc 
are all fons of Japhet, (Gen. x. 2.) 

V. 14. Togarmah traded in horfes, horfemen and mules, which 
Bochart fuppofes to be Cappadocia, (p. 175, Phaleg.) but Micha- 
elis with much greater probability, Armenia, for Armenia and 
Media were the countries where the kings of Perfia bred horfes for 
the fcrvice of themfelves and their armies, and in later times Arme- 
nia paid its tribute from this fource. See Newcombe, who cites the 
Greek Scholiafl on Ezekiel, and Ez. xxxviii. 6. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it unaccountably by Germania. The objedion to afiuming 
Armenia for Togarma, is, that Armenia is in every other paflage re- 
prefented by Ararat. (See particularly 2 Kings, xix. 37. and Ifaiah, - 
xxxvii. 38. and Jeremiah, li. 27.) I have not had an opportunity of 
confulting Michaelis Spicileg. Geographicum, and can judge of it 
only as it is cited in Newcombe. 

Ver. 15. Dedan is mentioned in conjundion with the merchants 
of many ifles ; they brought horns (tulks) of ivory and ebony. 

4 A 2 Dedan 
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Dedan Is ftrangely rendered by the feptuaglnt Rhodians. They muft, 
therefore, have read a refh for a daleth ; but Dedan is doubtlefs 
on the fouthern coaft of Arabia, for he is mentioned (Gen. x. yj) 
with Seba, Havilah, Sheba and Raamah, all nations of Arabia and 
on the fouth. There is ftill a Dadena on the coaft of Oman, oppo- 
lite to Cape Jafque ; and a Rhegma, within the Gulph of Perfia, not 
far from Moyandon, is found in Ptolemy, correfponding with Raamah 
or Rahmah, in the opinion of Patrick. Without, however, infifting 
on thefe refemblances, we may be certain of the country from the 
other names with which it Is united, and its produce ; for ivory and 
ebony are furniftied only by India and Africa, and the province of 
Ohaan deals with both. If we read i'or/.v of ivory, w’ith our Englifti 
Bible, they are the ti^s refembling horns. If horns and ivory, with 
archbilhop Newcombe, the horns from the ifles may be tortoife-fhell. 
peculiar tathe ifles of India j and ebony, if Virgil be good authority* 
is found in India and nowhere elfe. 

So/a India nigrum, 

Fert Ebenum, Georg, ii. 1 17. Newcombe. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are here firft introduced to Oriental 
corirmerce, and from this verfeto the 25th, every article fpecitied is 
from the eaft, and every place mentioned, is to the eaft of Tyre, or con- 
nefled with the trade eaftward. To thofe who have a curiofity on this 
fubjeCl, this is the moft remarkable Angularity of the chapter, and the 
cftablilhment of the fa(ft will be felf-evident. The Chaldee renders 
horns by cornibus capreariim, and adds pavones^ from the general ac- 

I follow Bochart and Micliaelis in placing the Tehama, or coaft of Arabia, on the Red 
Dedan on the eaftern coaft of Arabia, and I Sea; and Efau is in Hedjaz. This makes a 
think they are right ; but Dedan zs mentioned difHculty ; but the couiztries mentioned with 
with T. ema, Jer. xxv. 23. and with Efau, Dedan, and the articles imported, indicate the 
jlis. 8. Tema is by Niebuhr fuppofcd to be fouth eaft angle of Arabia. 


counts 
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counts of the voyage to Ophir, but neither of thefe additions^is jufti- 
fied by the text, 

V. 1 6. Syria was the purchafer of the manufadfures of Tyre ; 
and the Syrians brought in return, emeralds, purple, embroidered 
work, fine linen, coral, and agate. Syria, in the original, is Aiara 
or Aramea; and Aram, in feripture, is fometimes Mefopotamu 
fometimes Damafeus^', and likewife the country about Libanus, and 
the Orontes. Emeralds, fine linen coral, and agate, are doubtlefs 
from the Eaft ; but as to the appropriation of thefe names fpecifi- 
cally to different precious' ftones, it is quite indeterminate. Fine 
linen, and embroidered or variegated work, may be the cottons or 
muflins from Tndia, but is too general a term to be depended on. 
Still, upon the whole, we may imagine, that all thefe are articles 
broiight by land from the Gulph of Perfia, through Mefopotamia 
or Damafeus, in exchange for the manufactures of Tyre. Purple 
and fine linen, are frequently united in the language of Scripture^ 
and the ufual interpretation is, fine linen of a purple colour ; of 
this, though Michaelis fays purple would not be brought to Tyre, 
but exported .from it, there might be an importation (fee New- 
combe in loco) from India through this channel. 

V. 17. Judah and Ifrael brought to Tyre wheat of minmth or 
fine wheat (Vulg. Sept. Cdialdee), and pannag, perhaps panicum, 
millet or doura, with honey, oil, and balfam. There is little fiudu- 
ation in the verfions ; and though pannag may be dubious otacr 
articles are the natural produce of Judah. and lirael ; and balfam is 


3' Aram-Damafek is Damafeus, the proper 
jpital of Syria. 

■■ ill Byffus, evei7 where ren- 

ered fine foppofed evciy where to 


be cotton. 

Minnith ocenrs in no olher pafTage. Minni 
is nfed for Ar menia, but cuu have no appli- 
cation here. 

from 
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from Jericho, where the plant which produces it grew In Maun- 
drel’s time. 

V, 1 8. Dainafcus received the richeft manufactures of Tyre, In 
exchange for wine of Helhon, and white wool, that is, wool in the 
fleece or unwrought. If Tyre bought wool in the fleece, and ma- 
nufactured it, it is the fame policy as Flanders adopted formerly in 
regard to the wool of England. The wine of Helbon is the Cha- 
lybon of the Greeks ; the kings of Perfia drank no other. (New- 
combe from Strabo,) Syrian wine is ftill celebrated, and Laodicean 
wine is an article of commerce in the Periplus. The Eaftern name 
of Aleppo is ftill Haleb ; and Haleb, Halebon, or Chalybon, are 
only varied by different afpirates or Greek terminations. The river 
Chains, which Xenophon mentions in the expedition of the ten 
thoufand’% muft be near the prefent Aleppo, or the very ftream 
which at this day fupplies that city with water. Damafeus lies 
upon the route from Aleppo to Tyre ; and to Aleppo the diftance is 
about double that to Tyre. 

V. 19. Dan and Javan, going to and fro^ brought iron”, and 
caflia, and calamus : the two laft articles are evidently Oriental, and 
Indian iron is Ukewife a part of the Eaftern invoice in the Periplus. 
We are therefore to look for this Javan, not in Greece, as before, 
but in Arabia, and to point out the diftinCtlon between the two 
Javans. The adjunCl of the name, rendered in our Englifh Bible 
going to and fro is in the original Me-Uzal ; and Uzal is explained 
by Gen. x. 27. where Uzal is the fon of Joktan, joined with Hazar- 

Set Cyri Exp. p. 254. Leuncl. See alfo Tigris and Euphrates. 

Rufi'cl’o Aleppo, where it fecm.s the river Ko- Bright or wrought iron, In the orlginaL 

ick, chap. I. ; and d’Anville^s Map of the From azal, to go* 


mav€th 
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maveth (Hadramaut), Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah j all which we 
know to be in Arabia, and confequently Javan”, Me-Uzal, is fo 
likewife. It is- unwillingly that I drop the fenie of goin^ to and froy 
becaufe it expreffes the pradice of a caravan ; but the retaining 
Uzal as a proper name, is juftified by the Vulgate” and Sept, and 
approved by Newcombe, and Michaelis, who adds, from Golius, 
Azal nomen Sanaae quae metropolis Arabiae felicis. Michaelis alfo 
fuppofes Dan to be Vadan, and a city of Arabia; but of Vadan” 
there are no traces in Gen. x. ; if it* is Dan, one of the tribes of 
Ifrael, his fituation is between the Philiftines and Joppa, placed very 
eommodioufly for receiving the caravans from Arabia in that age, 
which came to Rhinocolika in a later ; and equally convenient for 
embarking at Joppa the commodities brought by the caravans to be 
conveyed to Tyre. Be this as it may, the traffic is undoubtedly 
Arabian, and from the fouthern"'’ coaft ; for (nip) khiddah, is caffia, 

T 

the caffia lignea of the ancients, from (ip) khad, to cut or divide 
lengthways, in contradiftindion to kafia fiRula"'', the pipe cinna- 
mon, which we now prefer. The (nip) khaneh likewife, or reed, 
if it be the calamus aromaticus, is of Indian growth. There can be 
no doubt therefore remaining, but that this verfe fully ellabliffies the 
iotercourfe of Tyre with India, through the intervention of Arabia ; 
and no doubt that the Arabians went to India, or Ihips of India came 
to Arabia. This circumftance confequently muft have taken place 
previous to the fiege of Tyre, at lateft** 560 years before Chrift; 

^ See Parkhurft m ^p. Khadh, pofed to be Chaulonitis in Oman ; fo David 

3*^ Mozel, vulg. Moozil, fept. Turmatim, is Daoud, in Arabic. 

Cliald. See Parkhuril in voce, and the catalogue 

» Vadafiy ox and Dan, in the prefent woik, utuler kaiia. 

Hazarmaveth, Havilat, Ophir, and Sheba, Coeval with Pifittratus, in Greece, 

arc ail on the fouihern coall. HauiLh Is fup- 

and 
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and this paffage Is therefore the moft ancient record of the trade 
between India and i;\rabia} which can be called historical j for 
though fpices are mentioned frequently, that term is not decifive, 
as all the gums and odours of Arabia are comprehended under that 
name. Cinnamon, kafia, and calamus, alone prove an Indian 
origin ; and notwithftanding thefe are noticed by Mofes, David, and 
Solomon, the conveyance of them by caravans from the fouthern 
coaft of Arabia is no where fpecified, till we arrive at this paffage in 
Ezekiel. 

V. 20. Dedan imported precious clothes for chariots. Dedan is 
introduced before (v. 15.) : it may be the fame country again, that 
is, Oman. But in this verfe there is nothing to exprefs whether 
thefe clothes are a raanufadlure, or an import from countries farther 
to the eaft. 

V. 21. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, purchafcd the fabrics 
of Tyre, and brought in return, Iambs, rams, and goats. By the 
princes of Kedar may be underftood, the fheiks of the trioes of the 
Sahara or Defert r they lived in tents; and thefe tents were black, 
made of felt, perhaps, as they ftill are. Kedar fignifies black, and 
Bocharl, concludes from this, that they were Arabs burnt by the fun; 
but that it refers to the tents is evident from Canticles, i. 5. lam 
blacky but comely ''' as the tents of Kedar. Thefe, therefore, are 
the Arabs of Hedjaz ; they have no fixed habitation, but wander 
throughout the Sahara and their only wealth, befides what they 
obtain by robbery, confifts In their flocks and herds. The produce 
of thefe they brought to exchange for the manufaitures of Tyre. 

See the Song of Maifuna, wife of Moa- Arabs of the Defert. 
wiah, in xAbiiteda, Reiflce, p. ii6. which pre- Whence afterwards they were called Sa- 

fents a true pidurc of the manners of the raceni. 

V. 22. 
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V. 22. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah brought all kinds of 
the fineft odours, precious ftoacs and gold. Betwneen Sheba (with 
fhin) and Seba Jwith famech) there appears a diftindion; for Sheba 
is a defcendant of Shem, and Seba of Ham, Gen. x. Seba 
is, by foine, taken exclufively for Sabea, but both are in Arabia. 
The miftake, however, of one for the other, is natural, as there is. a 
Sheba alfo, great grandfon of flam. Mentioned, however, as Sheba 
is in this pafl'age with Raamah, and conneded as it is with Dedan 
(v. 20.), we may conclude that the great grandfon of Ham is meant, 
the fon of Raamah, who is fon of Cufh. Cu(h, likewife, is much 
more properly attributed to Arabia than Ethiopia, though frequently 
rendered by Ethiopia in our Englifli Bible. If this may be efteemed 
a clue to guide us, we may place this Sheba, with Raamah ** 
(Rhegma) and Dedan (Daden), towards the fouth-eaft angle of 
Arabia, that is, in Oman ; where fpices, drugs, odours, gold, and 
precious ftones, might readily be conceived, partly to be the native 
produce of the province, and partly imported from India. Of pre- 
cious ftones there can be little doubt ; and that gold fhould be 
brought from India, is a circumftance in conformity with the Pe- 
riplus; for if the merchant carried filver to the Indian market, he 
had a confiderable profit by exchanging it for gold. 

V. 23, 24. Haran, Canneh, Eden, with the merchants of Sheba, 
Afliur, and Ghilmad, traded in blue clothes, broidered work, or 
work of various colours— in chefts of rich apparel, made with cedar 
and bound with cords. 

Compare Gen. x. 7. with the fame Ragma in the Sept. ; both ad«ancing a ftep 
chap. 28. towards the Rhegma of Ptoleray, occaiioDed 

Raamah is Rema in the Vulgate, and V gnain in Rhaj/ema. 

4 B 


That 
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■ That this exprefles generally the trade with Mefopotamia and 
Affyria there can be little queftion ; but Sheba mentioned again 
with thefe places, caufes great obfcurity. It may be too much to 
fay, that thefe articles came up the Gulph of Perlia, from Sheba or 
Oman to Babylonia and Mefopotamia, and thence by caravans to 
Tyre ; but the chefts of cedar bound with cords do certainly feenx 
to Imply fome great caution adopted for the preferv'atidn of the 
clothes, which appear very precious, and highly ornamented. This 
caution feems more neceflary for a conveyance over land, not only 
to prevent injury to the goods, but robbery likewife. 

But Michaelis, as I learn from Archbp. Newcombe, goes counter 
to this whole fuppofition. With him, Haran is Haran-al-carin in 
Arabia; Canneh is the Kane of Hadramaut; Eden, is Aden in Sa- 
bea, or Yemen ; Sheba is a different place from Sheba in the verfe 
preceding, and Chilmad is left undetermined. 

But to me it appears, that in the preceding verfes we have gone 
round the whole coaft of Arabia, from weft to eaft — from Hedjaz 
to Sabea, Hadramaut, and Oman ; and that we are 'now brought up 
the Gulph of Perfia to the Euphrates and Tigris — to Babylonia, 
Mefopotamia, and Affyria ; making thus a circle of that vaft penin- 
fula, and comprehending all the countries conneifted with Tyre to 
the eaft. Againft fuch authority as Michaelis, I muft not ftand 
on my defence with my own forces, but call in auxiliaries, who 
have as high a claim to confideration as Michaelis himfelf. 

The fmgle name of Afshur, enumerated with the other places in 
this palTage, is fufficient to convince us that they are not in Arabia, 
but Affyria; for Afshur is thefonof Shem (Gen. x. 21.), joined 

5 with 
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with Elam*', Elymais, or Perfia, and Aram, Aramea, or Syria ; and 
the invariable ufage of Afshur for Affyria, does not admit of altering 
its application in this fingle paffiige. Haran and Eden are men- 
tioned in conjundion (2 Kings, xix. 12, Bochart), and Haran, 
written Hharan or Charan in the original, is Charrae near Edeffa, 
celebrated for the defeat of CraiTus in later times, and more an- 
ciently for the rcfidence of Abraham (Gen. xi. 31.), when he left 
Ur of the Chaldeans, near the Tigris, in his progrefs towards the 
land of Canaan. (Bochart, d’Anville.) Eden, Adana, and Aden, 
is a name found indeed in Arabia and in other places, and its figni- 
fication might readily be the caufe of this ; for the Garden of Eden 
is the Garden of Delight, and various places, poffeifed of a defirable 
fituation, might alfume this diftin£lion ; but joined with Haran, as 
it is here, and in the fecond book of Kings, it mull; be in Aflyria, 
and no where elfe ; for in. the latter paflage it is put into the 
mouth of Rablhekah, and Rabfhekah was an AlTyrian. 

Canneh likewife is read Calneh by Grotius, Houbigant, and Bo- 
chart, (mentioned Gen.’ x. 10. Ifaiah, x. 9. and Amos, vi. 2.) Mi- 
chaelis himfelf acknowledges that the Chaldee interprets it of Nifibis 
in Mefopotamia, as others alfume it for Ctefiphon. But without 
afligning it to a particular city, it is fulEcient for the prefent purpofe 
that it is in Alfyria. The proof of this is exprefs (Gen. x. 10!) — 

Calneh, 'in the land of Shinar : out of that land went forth 
“ Afshur, and built Nineveh.” If therefore Canneh be Calneh, 

Elymais is the original feat of the Per- mais, or Elam, extended its name with their 
fians in the mountains of Loriitan, before they conquefts. The fame mountains were pof- 
extended themfelvcs In Perfis and Suhana. felTcd by the CofTsei in later times, and the 
Xenophon defenbes them in the Cyropaedia, Pcrfians are fometinics called KuHit or KiiQiii 
as cri^inhlly a nation of mountaineers. Eiy- by the Greeks. 

4 B 2 
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this is conclufive ; if it be not, this is the fingle paflagc of fcripture 
in which it is mentioned, and it mufl be determined by the contest.. 
In this predicament Hands Chilmad likewife i it is noticed here 
only } and if we have alcertained Afshur, Charan, and Eden *\ to 
be in Mefopotamia, in that coimtry muft both Canneh and Chil- 
mad be placed. 

In regard to Sheba there Hill remains a doubt ; for though there 
are three Shebas or Sebas in Genefis, x. we cannot aflign any one- 
of them fpecifically to AITyria., I have offered a conjedture, that 
this Sheba may be in Arabia, on the Gulph of Perfia, but it is mere 
conjedture; and if it be not admitted, this alfo, though now undif- 
coverable, muft be aftigned to Affyria with the others. But E 
apprehend that Sheba and Seba are in every other pafl'age of the 
Scriptures applied to Arabia. 


This Commentary, tedious as it muft neceffarily appear in fome 
let^dls, will, I truft, be acceptable to every reader of curiofity. I 
hkve little merit but that of colledling, under one point of view, 
wliJkt IS to be fearched for in the detached paffages of other authors. 
Tbis might have been done by any one that had equal induftry, or 
an equal deftre of elucidating the commerce of the ancients ; but it 
has not been done in a fatisfadtory manner by any one, as far as I 
am acquainted with the fubjedl. 

^ Eden denotes a particular country or uoiverfally alllgacd to Mefopotamia. See Bo- 
dj{lrl6^. Gen. n. 8* ** God planted a garden chart, DifTertat. de Paradifo terreftri, p. 9. & 
cailward 10 Eden*” And Eden, by the Hardouio, Plin. tom. i. 
menuon of Tigris and Euphr^tn, v* 14. 


In 
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In the profecution of this inquiry, I have felt much intereft in 
tracing the channels which commerce opene:l for itfclf, after the 
Tyrians had no longer accefs to the Red Sea, or the means of 
making the voyage to Ophir in their own {hips ; and I think it 
appears evident that they had a communication by land with all the 
three Tides of Arabia, as well as with the countries farther eaft, 
through the intervention of Arabia, of Affyrla, and Babylonia. 
That the commodities of the Eaft will bear a long and expenfive 
land-carriage, we may be aflured by the caravatis which traverfed the 
whole continent of Afia, from China to the Mediterranean, in 
former agesj and thofe which pafs between the Tame empire and 
Ruffia at the preTent day. That the Tyrians fhould be employed in 
the Tame concern, is natural, from our knowledge of their commer- 
cial Tpirit, and from the profits of their monopoly in regard to 
Europe. Whether the knowledge of thefe gains, or the third; of 
eonqueft, induced Nebuchadnezzar to deftroy this city, may be 
queftioned ; but I have already ftiewn that he had improved the 
navigation of the Tigris, and eftablifhed a port on the Gulph of 
Perfia. In tliis there could be no objeift but a communication with 
the Eafi ; and when the Babylonian empire funk under the power, 
of Perfia, Tyre role again oat of its ruins, becaufe the Perlj|gt^ were 
neither navigators or merchants, and becaufe the fleets of Tyre were 
effential to riic prcfccutiuo of the conquefts of the Perfians toward® 
the Weft. 

The deftrudion of Tyre is foretold by Ifaiah (xxiii.) and Jere- 
miah (xxv. 2 2 . xlvii. 4.), as well as by Ezekiel, who employs three 
chapters upon the fubjed, and enters far more minutely into parti- 
culars. In the twenty-eighth chapter he declares, the pride of this 

devoted 
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devoted city, whofe fovereign boafted, “ I am a God “ I fit in 
“ the feat of God, in the midfl of the feas “ I am God” (v. 9.); 
and whofe luxury made every precious ftone his- covering — tlie 
iardius % topaz ruby, diamond, beryl, onyx, jafper, fapphire, 
emerald, and carbuncle, fet in gold (v. 13,). The various render- 
ing of thefe in difi’erent tranflations, will prove indeed the little 
dependence there may be on our knov,?ledge of the Hebrew terras; 
but will ftill leave an impreffion, that they are imported from coun- 
tries farther eaftward, whence moft of the precious ftones ftill 
come, and will prove not only the value, but the direction of the 
commerce. 

With thefe obfervations I clofe the review of this extraordinary 
prophecy relating to Tyre and its commerce; and if the Periplus 
affords us the means of tracing the countries it deferibes, by the fpeci- 
fication of their native produce ; equally appropriate, or more abun- 
dantly fo, are the articles contained in the enumeration of the 
Prophet ; the latter part of which coincides moft eflentially with the 
detail in the Periplus, and eftabliflies the confiftency and veracity 
of both. 


See Lamy, Introdu£i a rEcriture, c. Iv. 
p. 425. who has all that can well be faid on 
the ; but t-'c Hebrew names of jewels 

are chiefly derived irom veibs exprefling radi- 
ance, and aie tiiercfore indeterminate ; but 
adtm is red, and may be the ruby ; jajhphe 
has the found of jafper and fapphlr is felf 
evident. I wifli iahalomf w’hich Park- 

hurfl derives from halam^ to flrike, could be 
afcertahied for the dian ond ; and might we 
not feaich the root hal^ to move briikly, 
to ii radiate, fliiiic, or gldltn. Halil, he adds, 


denotes the Morning Star, from its vivid 
fplendour. 

Tarfhifn is one of the jewels in tlie brealL 
plate of thehigh-prieft, which (compared with 
John, Rev.) Lamy concludes to be the chry- 
folite or topaz ; but lie add?, that fome fup- 
pofe it the aigue marine, or done that is the 
colour of fea- water, and that in this fenfeTar- 
fhifli the jewel is applied to Tarfliifli the fca, 
P‘ 43 *’ rendered chryfolite or topaz in 

this paflage of Ezekiel, 


To 
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To the public I now commit the refult of my inquiries. In 
return for the labour of many years, the only reward I am anxious 
to obtain is, the approbation of the learned and ingenuous : if I fail 
in this objedl of my ambition, I mull confole myfelf with the 
reflexion, that my own happinefs has been encreafed by attention 
to a favourite purfuit, by the acquifition of knowledge, and by the 
gratification of a curiofity almoft coetaneous with my exigence. 
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DISSERTATION Ilf. 

OH IHE NAVIGATION AND COMPASS OF THE CIIINESK, 

BY 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MACARTNEY. 

A" B, At p. 257^ this DifTcitation is mentioned impropeily as No. 1. 


JN my Journal of iith Auguft 1793, I gave fome account of the 
'*■ juntas and Ihipping employed by the Chinefe, and exprelTed 
my aftoniflimejit at their obflinacy in not imitating the ingenuity 
and dexterity of Europeans, in the built and mancruvre of their 
veffels, after having had filch ftriking ex^ples before their eyes for 
thefe 250 years paft : but I muft now in a good meafure retradl my 
cenfurc upon this point ; as, from what I have fince obferved in the 
GOurle of my feveral voyages on the rivers and canals of China, I 
fonfefe that I believe the yachts, and other craft ufually employed 
il^itithem for the conveyance of paflengers and merchandize, and 
the Chinefe boatmen’s manner of conducting and managing them, 
are perfedly well calculated for the purpofes intended, and probably 

foperior to any other that we, in our vanity, might advife them to 
adopt. 

With regard toifreffels of a different kind for more diftant voyages, 
to Batavia, Manilla, Japan, or Cochin-china, I am informed that 
the Chinefe of Canton, who have had frequent opportunities of 
feeing our Ihips there, are by no means infenfible of the advantages 

they 
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they poflefs over their owh ; and that a principi^ merchant there. 
Tome time fince, had ordered a large veffeL to b? conftru^ed accord- 
ing to an Englilh model ; but the Hou-pou, being apprized of jt, 
not only forced him to relinquifh his proje^, but made him pay a 
oonfiderable fine for bis delinquency, in prefiiming to depart from 
the ancient eftablilhed modes of tlie empire, which, according to his 
-notions, mull be wifer and better than thofe of the barbarous na- 
tions, which come from Europe l© trade here, it is indeed, asi 
-ha;ve before remarked, the prevailing fyftem df rfi? Tartar govero- 
■rhent, to imprefe the people with an idea of their own fufikiency, 
and ‘to undervalue in their eyes, as much as poifiUe, the fiiperior 
invention of foreign nations ; but their vigilance in this refpeib, and 
the pains they take for the purpofe, evidently betray the confeiot* 
Teah and jealoufy they entertain of their fiibje«as’ tafte for noveltj^ 
and their fagacity in difeovering, and wilhing to adopt, the various 
^cles of European ingenuity for ufe, convenience, and luxury, ia 
preference to their own clumfy, old-fafluoned contrivances*. The 
government alfo probably apprehended danger from our teaching 
their fubjefts things of which they are now ignorant, but which 
they would be willing enough to learn. No precaution, however, 
can ftand before necelTity ; whatever they want from us 
have, and every day they will want more, and elude all UMans of 
prevention in order to procure them. Cotton, opium, watches, and 
broad cloth, and tin, they cannot do without ; and I have little 
doubt, that in a fhort time we fhali have almoft a monopoly of 
thofe fuppKes to them. 

■ I am aflxired that fevcral (mart young own houfes, and when they come abroad, 
Chinefe of Canton are in the habit of wearing coyer them over with their uAial Chinefe ac- 
breeche* and ftockings, a TAngloife, in their coutrements. 
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But to return from this djgreflion to the fubjeft of Chinefe Navl- 
gationuTT-It is a. very Angular circumftance, that though the Chinefe 
appear to be fo ignorant of that art, and have neither charts of their 
coafts or feas to direct them, nor foreftaff, quadrant, or other in- 
ftrument for taking the fun’s -altitude, yet they have for many years 
paft been acquainted with the ufe of the Mariner’s Compafs*; they 
even pretend that, it was known to them before the time of Con- 
fucius. Be that as it may, the heft writers agree that it was not 
known in Europe till the thirteenth century, nor brought into ge- 
.neral ufe till the latter end of the fifteenth ; but whether comma- 
nicated by Marco Polo; on his return from China, or by fome 
other adventurer, remains undecided. The plan of it, according 
its divifion into thirty-jtwo points, feems to indicate it rather 
un intended EuBopean improvernent upon fomethiug, already difeo- 
vered, than to he an, pji^inal ■inyentiqn.^^ .;; The Chinefe Compafs 
being divided only into twenty-four points, it was eafy to add eight 
more and yet, even with this ifnprovement, the European Com- 
-pafs in one refpe£t labours under one difadvantage when compared 
with the Chinefe one^ for in the latter the calculations are much 
^fier,’ each point anfwering to fifteen degrees, without odd mi- 
nutes. 

Whoever It was that originally introduced the Mariner’s Compafs, 
as now ufed, of thirty-two points, could not have been extenfively 
verfed in fcience ; for, long before the difeovery of the magnetic 
needle, philofophers of all nations had agreed to divide the circle 
into 360 equal parts or degrees, a degree into 60 minutes, a minute 
into 60 feconds, &c. &c. The reafon, I prefume, of the general 

" Tlng-nan^cIuRj or the South -deciding Neec^le. 

adoption 
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adoption and continuance of thofe numbers, is the convenience of 
their being divifible into integral parts by fo many different numbers. 
The points of our mariner’s compafs, however, Jiappen not to be 
among thefe numbers, for 3C0 divided by 32, give iii degrees, fo 
tliat, except the four cardinal points and their four bifedling points, 
all the others converted into degrees, will be involved with fractions, 
a circumftance of great incon venience, although thought immaterial 
l)y feamen, who have tables for every minute of a degree ready calcu- 
lated to their hands. Now, it is fubmitted, whether the Chinefe, 
without any pretenfions to fcience, have not fallen upon a more 
convenient divifion of the card of their compafs, than the Europeans 
have adopted, with all their pretenfions to fcience. It is quartered 
by the four cardinal points, in the fame manner as ours, and each 
of thefe is fubdivided into fix points, making 24 points in the whole 
card, fo that every point contains 15 degrees, or the fifteenth part 
of 360. 

After all, perhaps a divifion of the card into 36 points would be 
found more advantageous than any other, for then every point would 
be equal to ten degrees ; half a point equal to five degrees, &c. &c. 
and fo on. 


APPEN- 
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A CATALOGUE of the ARTICLES o/COMMERCE 

MENTIONSD IN 

THE DIGEST OF THE ROMAN LAW, 

AND IN 

THE PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREAN SEA. 


A fter the former parrt of this Work was publifhed, a recom- 
mendation occurred in the Indian Difquifitions of Dr. Robert- 
fon (p. 58.), to compare the Roman law in the Digeft with the ar- 
ticles of commerce in the Periplus. This talk I undertook with 
great readinefs, and had the fatisfadion to find the concurrence fo 
general, as to encourage me to purfue the comparifon throughout. 
The conclufion derived from the performance of this talk was a con- 
vidion that the digeft was the beft commentary on the Periplus, the 
moft ample proof of its authenticity, and the moft complete illuftra- 
^ tion of the Oriental Commerce of the ancients. This confideration 
led me to the defire of confolidating the two catalogues into one, in 
which I might concentre the proofs, and at the fame time have an op- 
portunity of correding the errors I had been led into by my depen- 
dance on claffical authorities, without a fufficient knowledge of Na- 
tural Hiftory. To this caufe, I truft, will be imputed, the defeds 
of the former catalogue j and, though the fame caufe may ftill ope- 
8 rate, 
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rate, in a degree, I have now, however, been affifted in removing 
many mifconceptions by the kindnefs of Dr. Falconer, of Bath, and 
by that of his Son, who is a fellow-labourer with me in the illuftra- 
tion of ancient geography, and the tranflator of the Periplus of 
Hanno. To both of them I was known only by my publications, 
and unfolicited by me, both propofed feveral corredfions which I 
am happy to adopt. , If the objea of an author is the inveftigation 
of truth, he will receive all friendly corredtions with gratitude, rather 
than defend his errors with pertinacity or iU-hurnour. l am fenfible 
alfo, that I flood in more need of advice than many others might 
have done, becaufe I came to this office with lefs information in 
Natural Hiflory, than was reqffifite for the undertaking. This, 
perhaps, might have been a fufficient reafon for declining it alto- 
gether but I wifhed to elucidate the author that I had before me ; 
and, I truft, that wha.t I have done, ,wiil be acceptable to ’every 
reader who is not deeply verfed in Natural Hiflory himfelf. 


When an article in the following catalogue is found both in the Digell and the 
^ ’ ^ Pcriplib, it will be marked D. P; ; and’ with one of thofe letters, when it occurs 

^ only in one of them. 

When the obfervations are infer ted which I received from Dr. Falconer or his 
Son, thofe of the Father will be marked F. F. and thofe of the Son F. 

Obfervations which are ft ill dubious will be marked 


The 
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The Refcript of the Roman Emperors relating to the articles im- 
ported into Egypt from the Eaft, is found in the Digeft of the Ro- 
man Law, book xxxix title xvi. 5, 7. in the edition of Gothofred* 
vol. i. p. 570, (heft edition, vol. ii. p. 919-) and cited by SalmafiuS 
Plin. Exercit. p. 1189. Paris edition, 1629. Ramufio, vol. i. p. 371. 
Purchas, vol. ii. p. 33, atid by Bergeron, &c. &c. 

Neither Ramufio or Purchas hav centered into any difcufllon of 
the articles fpecified, but enumerate them as they ftand in the Re- 
fcript, whie^ Gothofred (hews to be abundantly incorte< 9 :. Salma- 
fius has done much towards reftoring the true reading, and much is 
ftill wanting. 

The law itfelf, of rather the Refcript, is imputed by Ramufio to 
Marcus and Commodus, and, ftanding, as it does, between two 
other Refcripts, which bear their name, it is probable that this Opi- 
nion is right. 

The paffage which precedes the Refcript in the Digeft, Is as fol- 
lows : 

“ The Refcript of Marcus and Commodus ordains, that no blame 
“ (hall attach to the colledors of the cuftoms, for not noticing the 
“ amount of the cuftoms to the merchant, while the goods are in^ 
“ tranfit ; but if the merchant wifhes to enter them, the officer is 
“ not to lead him into error.” 

Upon this, it is only neceflary to obferve, that Commodus was 
alfcciated with his father Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in th.e empire, 
four years before his death; that is, from the year 176 to 18a. 
This makes the Refcript more than a century later than the date I 
have alTumed for the Periplus. Anno 63. See fupra, p. 57. 



GENERAL TITLE OF THE SECTION. 


Species pertinentes ad VeSligal^ 

Which may be rendered, “ Particular article [of Oriental Com- 
“ merce] fnbjedt to duties [at AleKaAdria.”] Or, if Species be 
confined to a lenfe in which it was fometkaes’ ufed, it fignifies 
Spices, gums, drugs, or aromatics. Salmafius fhews that- the lamt 
term had been applied in Greek : Inferior Latiahas fpeeiem fimpli- 
citer dixit, ut Graeci, EiK^tov IrJof. Aj^vkov sl^og. P. 1050^ And 
Dr. Falconer obferves from Du Cange: Aromata, vd-res qusevis 
aromaticse. Gallis, Epices . — Spices w'ere mixed with wine. Solo- 
mon’s Song, viii. 2. j and in the middle ages this mixture was called 
JPigmentuiQ, the Spkey Bowl j Potio ex melle et vlnn et; divetfis 
fpeciebus confe^a.' Du Cange.-r'Speci^ is iikewile for.'theiin- 
gredients of a compound medicine before they are mixed. F. F. 


Articles of Commerce mentioned in the Digest, and in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, ajpgned to Arrian. 


A 


!• AboUa. P. 

If this term be Greek, it is remarkable that it fhould not occur 
in any Greek Lexicon, and if it is Latin (as apparentfy it is), it is 
equally remarkable that a Greek merchant of Alexandria, fuch as 

the 
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rhe author probably was, fhoulci have introduced a Latin ‘ term Inio 
his Greek catalogue ; but Latin terms crept into purer Greek wri- 
ters than our author, and commerce perhaps had adopted this, as 
expreffing the atlual garment which was neither ufed by, or for- 
merly known to the Greeks. The Roman Abolla was a military 
cloke % perhaps not unlike our v/atch doke. And the adoption of 
the word is not more ftrange than the ufage of the Englifli in adopt- 
ing the French Surtouty or the French adopting the Fngliih Rcdin- 
gote (Riding Coat). 


2 . "ACoXot vo'Soi ^^uf^ocTivot. 

Single cloths dyed and imitating fome of a fuperior or different 
quality. But fee Salmaf. ad Vopifcum. 

"aCoXo/, according to Sal maflus (Plin. Exercit. 1062,) are fingle 
cloths, the fame as aTrXoJsf, in oppofition to or double ; 

but whether this relates to the texture, to the ornaments wrought on 
them, or the conlideralion of their being with lining or withoutj 
feems difficult to determine. Our weavers call a filk,ySo/, when the 
warp is of one colour and the woof of another ; and the word ’'aSoXo* 
may be literally rendered wi/hot ; but it does not follow that this is 
an accurate rendering of the term. Homer mentions garment* both 
fingle and double ; and Deborah noakes the mother of Siferafay, that 


■ The word Abolla h not In Du Cange, Antony by Selene the daughter of Clcopatia, 
but it i. in Meiirlius, who fays, that the fob was killed by Caligula, who was a greal grand- 
hnving article 'AboAoi ought to be read A^oXXai. fon of Antony, non alia de caufA qinm qu' .ii 
The gender of .the adjectives ufed with’AfcoXo* edente fe muiius, ingrenimi Ipert leula co.Mvcr- 
is adverfe to this fuppofition. tide oculos hominimi fulgoie purpure* abulU 

^ It feeras worn as an outer military cloke aniraadvertit. Suet. Caiig. c. 35. It waa likt- 
bv officers and men of rank. Ptolemy, fon of wife a garb of the philofopheis, audi faciiius 
Juba, king of Mauritania, grandfoa of M. ^najoris Aboil*. JuveuaJ. 

4D 


her 
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her fon had perhaps brought home a raiment of needle work, of 
needle work on both Jides^ which is apparently correl'pondent to the 
tunick, which Ulyffes delcribes to Penelope' (Od. lib. T. 230). If 
this interpretation, therefore, Ihould be admiflible, ’^aSoXo; 
may be rendered plain cloths of one colour, and would exprefs 
that they were of an inferior quality. But fee the term li,Tc\o\iii(x.roq, 
Diog. Laertius in Diogene, p. 350. Horace. Duplici^ panno patientia 
velat. And the addrefs of Plato to Ariftippus in Diog. Laert. Ariftip. 
p. 67. ^Qvu (po^iiv '^xKoq. “ You are the 

“ only Philofopher who can afl'ume with equal propriety the drefs 
“ of a gentleman [^Xx^v^u], or the ordinary garb of a 

“ cynick.” 

3. ’A^a^aaf. Diamond. D. P. 

The ancients certainly apply this word to our modern gem the 
diamond, but ufe it in a larger fenfe as we ftill ufe adamant, ap- 
plied to other hard fubftances. But in the only pafTage where it oc- 
curs in the Periplus, it is mentioned on a coaft where diamonds very 
probably were to be purchafed, and is joined with the Hyacinth or 
Ruby, and other tranfparent ftones. 

, Theophraftus thought the diamond indeftruQiible by hre, which 
is now found to be a miftake, F. Many experiments have been 
tried on this fubjedl of late, and diamonds under the rays of a re- 
fieding mirror, have been reduced to charcoal 1 

4. Alahanda. 

A precious ftone between a ruby and an amethyft. Dutens, p. 16. 
But Hoffman renders it toys or trifles. See Cofraas, Ind. Mont- 

See Apollonius, Epif. ili* where Is oppofed to 


faufor^ 
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fauyon, Nov. Col. Patrum, p. 337. 'H TxTrptj'Cxvf e'i'rx Xot7rc\ Tir 

TYjv s~epexv if^TToptov, MojpaXXM (iaX'K'iC'X KO^XtiSi;, tsTi KoiSsg fiaXhairx 

TO AXx^xv^r,iov. Marallo feems to be Marawar, and Kaber the 
Kaveri ; and if pearls are the attribute of Marallo, fome precious 
ftone fliould of courfe be the attribute of Kaber. 

5. ’AXoij. D. P. 

There are two forts of Aloe, one a bitter cathartic, and another 
an aromatic, by fome fuppofed to be the fandal-wood. See Salm. 
Plin. Ex. 1056 ; but it is, to all appearance, the Agallochum of the 
Digeft, mentioned ftill under the name of Agala, as an odoriferous 
•wood by Captain Hamilton, at Mufcat. Account of the E. Indies, 
vol. i. p. 68. It is probably ufed by the author of the Periplus in 
the former fenfe, as being mentioned on the coaft of Oman in 
Arabia, where the Succotrine Aloe is naturally imported, as the 
ifland Socotra itfelf was under the power of the Arabs on the main, 
being fubjea to Eleazus king of Sabbatha, in the neighbourhood of 

Oman. 

It is remarkable, that when the author arrives at Socotra, he 
fays nothing of the Aloe, and mentions only Indian Cinnabar as a 
gum or refm dillilling from a tree. I was at a lofs to underftand 
what this meant, till I learned from Chambers’s Didionary that the 
confounding of Cinnabar with Dragon’s Blood was a millake of an- 
cient date, and a great abfurdity. Dragon’s Blood is ftiil procurable 

at Socotra. 

6. Amomum. D, See Kard-Amotnim. 


4 D 2 


7. 
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7. ’AvS^idvre;, Images, P. 

Thefe are menfloned as imported into Oman in Arabia ; but 
whether as merely ornamental, or objedls of fuperftitlon, does not 
appear. Dr. Palcotier had fuppofed that thefe might be images, 
brought from the Eaft like our China figures ; but they are imports 
from Egypt into Arabia, and therefore probably Grecian workman- 
ihip. See Peripl. p. 16. F. F. & F. 

8. 'A^yu^d, cxei/ij, 'A^yv^uf^ctrx Tero^eufievx, PlatCj 

Plate poUjhed. P. 

Thefe works in filver do not appear to be the beautiful produce 
of Greek. artifts, but veflels of plate adapted to the market. By the 
frequent mention of thefe articles, they mull have formed a con- 
fiderable branch of commerce. 

9. 'A^revMov. Arfenick, P, 

10. 'A^ufjLXTx. Aromatics. P. 

Drugs in general are comprehended under this term (Sal. Plin. 
Ex. p. 1049, 1050). 

11. *A<nj(pti. A /pecks of Cinnamon. See Kxra-i'x. P. 

B 


12. bSsXX*. Bdellium, P. 

An aromatic gum, fuppofed to be imported from Africa, but now 
fcldcm ufed *. S^mafius ’ defcribes it as a peUucid exudation from 

* Chambers in Toce. * Plin. Exercit, p. 1 1 50. 

the 
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the tree fo called, not quite clear, of a waxy fubftance, and eafily 
melted, called by the I’ortiiguefe anime ; there are three forts, Ara- 
bian, Petrsean, and Badrian. It was imported, according to the Pe^ 
riplus, from Binnagara, or Minnagara [Bekker], in Scindi, and from, 
Barygaza [Baroach] in Cuzerat. 

The hVnH Bhedolahh of fcripture, Gen. ii. 12. Num. xi. y. ren- 
dered bdellium, is by tlie Rabbis rendered chryftal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdellium of the Periplus but its tranfparency. 
The word bdellium feems a diminutive of the bdella ufed by our 
author. Pliny, b. xii. c. 9 

There are ftill found three forts ; two African, rather of dark 
brown hue; and one Afiatic, anfwering the deferiptions of Sal- 
mafius, generally brought to England among parcels of myrrh. 
There are fpeceimens of the African fort in the colledion of Dr. 
Burgefs. 

Bdella are fuppofed by Benjamin of Tudela to be pearls (p. 52. 
Bergeron) ; and oyfters, either he or his tranflator calls reptiles : he 
finds them at Katiphan (el Katif). And Schikard interprets bedo- 
lach, pearls ; but fays they are not the bdellium of fcripture. Pliny : 
iranllucidum, fimils certe, odoratum, et cum fricatur, pingue, guflu 
amarum, citra acorem ; aliqui Peraticum appellant ex Media advec- 
tum. Lib. xii. 9. or 19 Hardouin. Peraticum is the general term 
of the Periplus for any , article brought from beyond the Straits of 
Bab-el-raandeb ; or, according to Hardouin, « rm TrefuTuv rije yvs- 
In Pliny it is evidently a gum ; the beft fort from Badtria, and the 
inferior fpecies from Arabia, India, .Media, and Babylon. It is alfo 
a gpm apparently in the Peripl^. F. 


13 . Berjllui. 


to APPENDIX. 

13. Beryllus. D. Beryl ^ 1 ' Aigtie Marhie, Aqua Blatina. 

Some have miftaken it for the cornelian,' but the true beryll has 
the colours of fea water. Pliny, xxxvii. 20. Hard. ProbatifEmi funt 
ex iis, qui viriditatem puri maris imitantur. It is a gem of great 
hardnefs, very brilliant, tranfparent, and of a green and blue colour 
delicately mixed, and varying according to the different proportions 
of either. Dutens. 

14. Byfus, Opus Byfficutn, D. Byjfmon. — Cotton Goods. 

I underhand there is a work of Dr. Reinhold Forfter, De Byflb 
Antiquorum. 

r 

15. GalbanCy Galhanum. D. 

A gum from a ferula or fennel growing in Africa. Salm. p. 333. 
It is an emollient, and ufed in plaifters ; fuppofed to be derived 
from the Hebrew chelbcna, fat. Exod. xxx. 34. Ecclef. xxiv. 21. 
Chambers in voce. — “ Galen, Diofcorides, and Pliny, defcribe it 
alfo as the produce of a ferulaceous plant. Bubon Galbanum 
“ foliolis rhombis, dentatis, ftriatis, glabris, umbcllis paucis. Linn. 

“ Sp. PI. p. 364. Little ufed as an internal medicine j but defcribed 
“ alfo by Nicander in the Theriaca.” F. F. 

16, Zlyet^, rl^i. A fpecies (f Cinnamon. P. See Kafrcr/b. 

Zigeer in Perfick fignifies fmall. The fmaller and finer rolls of 
caffia were moh valued, Diofcorides fays, the beft fort was called 
Gizi, which is a corruption of Zigeir. 


1 7. AiK^o<r(riay 
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A 

17. Atz^ocnrict^ p. 8. DicroJ/ia. — Cloths either, fringed or ' 
Jiriped. P. 

Ko^o-a; and x.^o(r(rclty according to Salmafius®, from Hefychius, fig- 
nifies the fteps of a ladder, or in another fenfe, the cornice of a 
wall, or the battlements. But he derives the fame word from 
to {have, and interprets yJo<roi, locks of hair. Hence cloths, Six^oa-crtUy 
he fays, are thofe which have a fringe knotted or twilled. 

But Homer ufes the word twice, ill. Kfo-a-cc; ftv mj^yuv t^ucv 

EfEtTTov ETTJtX^Eff. M. 258, wherc it agrees with the interpretation 
of Hefychius, the cornice of the wall, or as it may be rendered the 
fcp of the parapet, am;/ or line running round below the battlements. 
Not differing, perhaps, from the application of the word as ufed H 33', 
vehere Homer fays, the ff.ips were too numerous to be drawn up on 
the fliore in one line. Tu 7r^ox^aV<r«f t^oa-av they therefore drew 
them in lines one behind another like the fteps of a ladder. Agree-'" 
able to the other explanation of Hefychius, or as Apollonius renders 
it, aTTOXp'ijTT; in ft'ipes *. 

We may therefore conclude, that we cannot err much in rendering 
the Aix^oa-c-icc-oi the Periplus, either cloths fringe^d^ with Salmafius, 
or piped with Apollonius. So Virgil, virgatis lucent fagulis. The 

term ufed here is in conjundlion with cloths. ^a£oXo( 

Asi/r/a SiK^oa-isioc, where perhaps aSoXoi is in oppofition to ^ixaocra-iK. 
AiVTioi is the Latin word Lintea, and Meurfius in voce, fays, Aevx/* 
«Vpo£r<ra are plain linens, not ftriped. 

* Plin. Exercit. p. 762. ^ See Lennep ia vocc. * See Apollon. Lexicon in vocc. 

^ J I 18 . AtivcI^iop, 
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18. Ativd^tov. Denarius. — The Roman coin, worth in general 

denomination nearly %d. Englijh. P. 

It appears by the Periplus, that this coin was carried into Abyf- 
finia for the fake of commerce with ftrangers, and that both gold ^ 
and filver Denarii were exchanged on the coaft of Malabar againft 
the fpecie of the country with advantage to the merchant. 

19. P. 

Are joined in the Periplus with Kaffia, and are fuppofed to be in- 
ferior fpecies of the cinnamon. See Ramufio, in his difcourfc on 
the voyage of Nearchus, and Salmaf. de Homonymiis Hyles lattices, 
c. xcii. c. xciii. a work referred to by Salmafius himfelf, but I have 
not feen it. 

20 . AvXikoc. P . 

Slaves of a better fort and for the Egyptian market. 

E 

'I’ A 

■ ^ '21. ''EXoiiov. Oil of Olives. P. 

, aa. ’EXsipaf. Ivory. D. P. Ebur. D; 

23. ’Euoi^wk. Fragrant Jpices or gums. P. 

z 

24. Zmau (TXiWTai. P. 

Girdles or purfes wrought or embroidered. A great commeftre 
throughout the eaft is ftill carried on in faihes, ornamented with 

’ The gold Denarius, according to Arbuthnot, was the forty-fiftb part of a pound of cold 
h the age of Nero^ 


every 
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every fort of device, and wrought up with great expence. 'Zx.ttaroti 
does not occur in the lexicons, but probably means Jbaded of different 
colours. 


25. ZlyyXe^. Ghiger, D. P. 

Not mentioned in the Periplus, but by Salmafius ", who fays the 
ancients knew little of it, and believed it to be the root of the pepper 
plant. It is applied to a fpecies of cinnamon by Diofcorldes (p. 42.), 
poflibly to an ordinary fort from the coaft of Zanguebar, and Zin- 
giber itfelf may be derived from Zingi, the name of the African 
blacks on that coaft. 

H 

26. vcoTfjyo)* Mules for thcfaddU% P* 

0 

¥ 

27. QviiUfta izoK^oTH. Gums or Incenfe, D. P. oc- 

curs only in the Periplus, p. 7. and without any thing to 
render it intelligible. 

1 

28. ’IfixTix uyva^a rd Iv Atyv-ffTu yiPOftsvoc. Gotbs. P. 

For the Barbarine " market, undreffed and of Egyptian manu- 
fadure.— The Barbarines arc the ancient Troglodyte ihepherds of 
tipper Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, very grapHcally traced: and 
diftinguiflied by Bruce. 

The weft coaft of the G^. of Arabia. 

7 'Ifiirm 


” Plln, Exercit. p. 1070. 
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'ifidnx (2a^^ct^tKct (njy.[ji,tKTCi •yB'yvxfiy^euoi. _ Cloths. ' P. 

For the Barbarine market, drefled, and dyed of various colours. 

‘lliotTia-jJLog AjaStJcof %£(f;JiaTof ore ccTrXvg ,o KOivog CKoruXciTog 
Stdy^^uarog. Cloths. P. 

Made up, or coating for the Arahian market. ' ' 

' ' . ^ . i V . . : " . ‘ ■ 

1. Xet^iouTog, P. , 

With fleeves reaching to the wrlft. 

2. 'O re otTrXSg o Kotvog. See ’aCoXoi, P. 

3* SjtorsfXarc?, P. 

Wrought with figures. From the Latin Scutum, Scutulatus ; the 
figure being in the form of a fhield. A dappled grey horfe is thus 
called Scutulatus. 

4. hkia^wog. Shot with Gold. P. • 

iXoAuTeXijf. P. 

Of jgreat price. 

6. NoSog, P. 

In imitation of a better commodity. 

7. ne^«r(roT£gof. Pi 

Of a better quality, or in great quantity. 

8. IloivToTog, P, 

Of all forts. 


9 . noXvfJlITCt 
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9. noXv[A,iTa. 77 oXv;ji.'s-ct. P. Ezekiel, xxvli. 24. Cj'V73!j3 

Polymitorurn. Vulgate, &c. Pallis Hyactnthinis^ Chlamy- 
dihus coccineis. Chald. Parap. 

Of thicker woof, or larger woof than warp. 


29. IvciKov fjiBXxv. P. Ind'ico. Sahnaf, & Hoffman in voce. 
See Pliny, xxxv. 27. Hard, cited by Hoffman, W'here it i$ mani- 

feftly indico, ufed both as a colour and a dye. 

30. ''Itt-ttoi. Horfes. 

As prefents, and as imports into Arabia. 


K 


31. KccyKccftog. KanLrinus — Gum Lack. D. P. 

According to Scaliger ; and Diofcorides calls it a gum. But Sal- 
mafius rather inclines to think it a drug like myrrh. Lack was ufed 
as a purple or blue dye by the Indigo dyers. IvSmoQ>oc^oi. Salmas. 
Plin. Exercit. 1148. 1152. Plin. xii. 20. See Pomet’s Hiftory of 
Drugs, b. viii. p. 199, who fays gum of four colours was found in 
one lump. He does not hold it to be Gum Lack, but that it hw a 
fmell like it ; it is found in Africa, Brafil, and Saint Chriftopher’s. 
Pomet’s Specimen was from the Weft Indi^ 

32. KaXrif. Kaltis — -A Gold Coin, P. 

According to the Periplus it was a coin of this name current in 
Bengal, and that the metal was colleded from a mine in the neigh- 
bourhood. Stuckius fays, a coin called Kalais is ftill current in 

4 E 2 Bengal, 
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JBengal, on what authority does not appear. Paolino notices the word, 
but I cannot recal the paffage to my memory ; it is called Kalteen 
in Bengal, or Kurdeen, in the Ayeen Acbari at prefent. Af. ReE 
vol. V. p. 269. 

^3. KivdcLniotn. D. 

Both the Amomum and Cardamo'mum are mentioned in the 
Digeft, and are fuppofed by Dr. Burgefs to be the fame aromatic, 
and that amomum has the addition of kar, from its refembling an 
heart, which it does. The doubts of Natural Hiftorians on this 
fiibjed are numerous, and Salmafius, after much learned difqui- 
fition, leaves the queftion undetermined. (See article Koftamomum.) 
But the opinion of mjr friend Dr^' B. is this, that the kardamomum 
differs from the amomum chiefly as to its outward appearance in the 
fliape of the pod or the veffels in which it is contained. The true 
amomum, he fays, is from Java, its pod is in the fhape of a naftur- 
tium, under which title it is defcribed by Pliny, while the karda- 
momum is in the form of an heart. It is brought from Sumatra, 
Ceylon, and Africa. The Sumatran approaches neareft that of Java, 
both, iaf^pe and flavour, but none of the forts are equal to the 
Javan; the flavour is aromatie, warm, and pungent, in which qua- 
Htiea it is refembled by all thofe fpecies which take the addition of 
amomum, and I have been favoured with fj>ecihiens of all the dif- 
ferent forts by Dr. B. Theophraftus fays both come from Media ; 
others derive them from India. Martin Virg. eclog. iii. 89. Affy- 
rium amomum, equivalent to Median. Galen fays it is confiderably 
warm : Ixuvug. Stephan, in voce. The VLoc^ddiicofiov 

xat d^co^uxTiXure^oVy r^g S’e^ix.v,g Swaf^iccg dT^inffTs^ug. Stephan. 

in 
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in voce. Warmth and pungency are therefore the qualities of both, 
and the difference in degree accords with the two fpecimens of Dr. 
13 . Whether the Greeks firft found thefe in Media and AfTyria, or 
whether there were aromatics in thofe countries refembling thofe of 
India, may flill be doubted. The Greeks called cinnamon the 
produce of Arabia, till they had a knowledge of that country them- 
felves. 

Murray, vqI. i. p. 65, doubts the origin of the name j for he fays, 
“ The Indians call it cardamon, but thinks it very dubious, whether 
“ the cardomum of the ancients be the fame. The pericarpium of 
“ the leffer cardomum has obfcurely the lhapc of a heart. Lewis 
“ fays it is defcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus under the title of 
“ Elettari.” F. F. What is added muft compel me to retradl my 
fuppofition, that amomum exprcffes warmth and pungency. “ No- 
“ tarunt viri dodti ufjLunov Xt^xvurov, thus elTe et fincerum et incul- 
“ pattjm, vetarefque afiufAov vocaffe omne aroma quod purum et non 
vitiatum eflet. Bodasos a Stapel. Theophraft. p. 981. Stephan. 
“ in voce, E. F. But in Stevens I find A/Savoj 
and not Xt^xvuTov. 

If the opinion of Dr. Burgefs be right, which feems highly pro- 
bable, and this aromatic be found only in Java and Sumatra, or per- 
haps in Ceylon, it argues in favour of the Periplus, which is filent 
upon this fubjedl ; for the veracity of the merchant is as much con- 
cerned in not noticing what he had not, as in defcribing what he 
had feen. 

34. Caplin India, D. 


35. Ka^TTwro;. 
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Karpafus — Flue MuJIhis. D. P. 

Oppofed to ordinary cottons. It is remarkable that the native 
Stianlkreet term is Karpafi, as appears by Sir William Jones’s cata- 
logue. Afiat. Ref- vol. iv. p. 231. Calcutta edition. But liow this 
avord found its way into Italy, and became the Latin Carbafus (fine 
linen) is furprizing, when it is not found in the Greek language. 
The Kxjrracrtoy Xti/ov of Paufanias (in Atlicis), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is Aroellos, fo called from Karpafos, 
a city of C.'‘ete. Salm. PI. Exercir. p. 178. 

Carbafo Indi corpora ufque ad pedes volant ecrumquc rex aurca 
ledlica margaritis circum pendentibus recumbit diflinitis auro et 
purpura carbafis qua indutus eft. Q^Curtius, lib. viii. c. 9. F. — I 
owe this paflage to Mr. Falconer, and think it may confirm the 
» reading of Saimafius of "Ztv^onq for Etv^ovsg E^a,^yurihg. 

Peripl. p. 34. So Lucan alfo, Pharf. iii. 239 > : . 

pluxa coloratis aftringunt carbafa gemmis. F. Karpefium is a 
medicinal juice. Diofeor, A poifonous juice, Galsn. It is a fubffi- 
fute for cinnamon, or a fpecies of that fpice. '"Avt) K«f- 

v^T.ov, And ai/Tt Kivvotfiuj^n Kairt«g to SiorkSv ^ Kex^TrijTtoy. The dlf- 
feent fjjecies are unknown. Salmaf. p. i3o6.--Has Ka^r^o-ioi' any 
reference to the of Herodotus ? 

I ' ^ 

36. Kaiovo^vXkov. D, Garofaloy It. Cirojle^ Fr. Clou de GF 
rojle, Fr. . ^ 

Our Englifti clove is probably from clou, a nail, which the 
clove refembles, but not without a poffibility that it may be a con- 
tradion of girofle. The garyophyllon of Pliny is not the clove. F. F. 
The clove is a fpice of the Moluccas, which is the reafon tliat the 

Merchant 
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Merchant of the Periplus did not fee it or record it ; neither do I 
find it in the catalogue of Diofcorides (Matthioli) as an Oriental’ 
fpice. It fhould feem therefore from Pliny, the Periplus, and Diof- 
corides, that this fpice was not known early to the ancients ; and 
the reafon was, becaufe they did not go farther eaft than Ceylon. 
Salmafius, however, is of a different opinion,, as I learn from Dr. 
Falconer, who cites his work, De Homonym. Hyles latric. c. 95*~ 
which I have not feen : 

Vidit Plinius Caryophyllon quale apud nos frequens vifitur cujus 
in fummo clavi capite rotundum extat tuberculum piperis grano 
fimile, fed grandius et fragile, multis veluti fibris intus refertum. 
Calicem fioris effe volunt adhuc conniventem,, et nondum apertum, 
videtur exlftimaffe Plinius effe frudum ipfum pedicrulo fuo infi- 
dentem et inhserentem, nam clavus effe plane ligneus, et furculi 

inftar habere ei vifus eft Caryophyllum ad condimenta. olim 

ufurpatam ut piper et coftum, &c. . . oftendunt apicii excerpta 
quod dixit Plinius de odore Caryophyllorum fidem facit non alia 
fuilTe ejus jetate cognita quam quse hodie habentur, &c. Dr. F. is 
not convinced by Salmalius, and his doubt is well founded. F. F. 
Cofmas mentions the SuXoKx^v(puX\ov at Ceylon, and Hoffman (in 
voce) informs us, that the wood of the clove-tree is now .ufed in. 
odoriferous compoiitions and unguents. It is a circuraftance in fa- 
vour of the veracity of the Periplus, that the Merchant, has not ^ 
recorded this fpice ; and of Cofmas, that his friend Sopatrus faw 
only the wood. An hundred years later than the Periplus, it had 
found^ a place in the Digeft : the cuftom-houfe at Alexandria re- 
ceived riot the imports of one merchant only, but every thing that 
found its way by any conveyance from the Eaft. It ought not to 
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be omitted, ** that caryophyllon Is poffibly not derived from the 
“ Greek j for the Turks ufe the terra Kalafur, and the Arabs, Ka- 
** rumfel, for the clove.”- Nieuhoff. Leg. Batav. vol. ii, p. 9,3. F. p. 
Still it may be inquired, whether the Arabic karurofel may not be 
borrowed from the Greek karuophyl : many Greek terms for plants, 
dn^s, &c. adopted by the Arabs, are noticed by Salmaftus. 

37* Katoria. Kofia. D. P. 

- This {pice is mentioned frequently in the Perlplus, and with va- 
rious additions, intended to fpecify the diflerent forts, properties, or 
appearances of the commodity. It is a fpecies of cinnamon, and 
'manifeftly the fame as what we call cinnamon at this day ; but diffe- 
rent from that of the Greeks and Romans, which was not a bark, nor 
rolled up into pipes like ours. Their’s was the tender fhoot of the 
lame plant, and of much higher value, fold at Ron^ in the pro- 
portion of a thoufand denarii “ to fifty j it was found only in the 
pofieffon of Emperors and Kings ; and by them it was diftributed 
in prefents to favourites, upon folemn occafions, cmbaflies, &c. 

That it was the tender flioot, and not hollow, may be proved from 
Pliny, lib. xii, 19, where he informs us that Vefpafian was the firft 
that dedicated crowns of cinnamon inclofed in gold filagree (auro in- 
terrafili) in the Capitol, and the Temple of Peace ; and that Livia 
dedicated the root in the Palatine Temple of Ai^uftus; after which 
he adds, that the cafia is of a larger fize than the cinnamon (craffiorc 
farmento), and has a thin rind rather than a bark, and its value con- 
fifls in being hollowed out (exinaniri pretium eft). He adds, that 
the beft fort has a Ihort pipe of this rind or coating (brevi tunicarum 

“ Piiny. 
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. iiAula «t ftagilii kge et fragili) ; this Cafia is aanifeftly a Cin- 
namon, and by confulting the two chapters of Diofcorides on Cafta 
and Cinnamon, the bed cafia called Daphnitis, at Alexandria, is 
doubtlefs the fame. Matthioli, p. 42 ; and again his cinnamon is, 

t . * 

fottile d't ramiy' a very fine fpray, with frequent knots, and fmooth 
between the joints. Salmafius cites Galen, who compares the Kar- 
■ pafium TOif K.ivvot//.ufji,'g a.K^lfio<rt, to the extreme (hoot or fpray of cin- 
namon, a.nd Jx^og-1 is fo peculiarly expreffive of this, as to remove 
all doubt, (p. 1304, Plin. Ex.) but if our cinnamon is the ancient 
cafia, our cafia is again an inferior fort of cinnamon ; both are known 
to our druggifts and grocers; and fince the conqueft of Ceylon, the 
duty is lowered on our cinnamon, and raifed on our cafia. The 
reafon of which is plain; becaufe the true and beft cinnamon is 
wholly our own by the pofleffion of Ceylon, and cafia is procurable 
from Sumatra, and feveral of the eaftern ifles. (See Marfdems Su- 
matra, p. 125*) It is plain, therefore, th^t we ado£k cjnoamon 
tWcafiiof the aticie^s, and cafia for an inferior, cinnamon. \Yhe- 
ther the cinnamon and cafia of the ancients were both, front the 
feme plant, may be doubted ; for there are different fpecies evp 
tibcbi forts, as we learn from Thunberg ; but that both, had th? 
feme^ virtue, though not equal in degree, we are affured by 
who informs us, that two parts ^ ^fia^ are eqi^ to ppe p|^ clim^ 
mon. (I^tthidh p*^.) And Qalen examined,. both ^ 
nompofed the Theriac for the emperor S^verus. 

I am confirmed .in the, opinion I h^ formed by Dr. Falconer, 
who (after ofiog JUnnaeus, Combes, Phiiof. Tranfed. 1780, p. 873, j 
DoOky. Memo^a o^ Agriculture, p. 202.i Solander ; TimdJ)?rg, 
Vet. Acad Hanbl. 1780, p. 56.; and Murray, Apparat. Med. 
voL iv. pp. 441, 442. edit Dotting. 1787) writes thus : “ I myfelf 

4 F “ compared 
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** coitopared two 'bundles, one of cafia and another* of cinnamon, 
and in prefence of all the phyficians and furgeons of the Ge- 
« neral Hofpital at this place [Bath], and none of us could find any 
V difference in the fize of the pieces, in the. tafte, flavour, colour, 

« or fmell of . the different articles, either in quality^ or degree.” 
Thefe are the two fpecies as now.diftiaguiflied;r th^^rl*^, 
moo, of Ceylod, ‘and the>'cafiatffey), of adds : - 

« Perhaps it may" be true that the finall branches were called cinna- 
” mon [by the ancients], but the difference between that and cafia 
yvaafmall. Galenus palam prodit (inquit.Matthiolus inDiofeo- 
ridem] caffiam faepenumero in cinna.momum tranfmutari, fate- 
,** turque fe vidiffe caflise ramulos omni e^ parte cinnamomum refe- 
•* rentes, contra pariter infpexiffe cinnamomi furculos cafliae prorfus 
perfitnilefu,..^atthipl. JDiofeor. p^. 34. he fays, the flicks of cin- 
«*nanlQn.are ntk in l^^h ^^hqve^alf^a l|g^ffoq^K 
•* rides, in Matthioli’s ’ tranflation, ufes the words tenuibus ramu- 
“ Its” F.F. — See alfo Larcher, Herod, tom. iii. p. 375. who^ 
f^ppfes that the excefs of price in the fpray, was occafioned by its 
.^e*^ng the deftrnftioa of the plant when* fo cut. 

:^J^i|bi^.we; muft .firft, cpnfider, f^caufe ,they theinfelves applied 
Mriproperlyj ihaying^ in derived, by their own account, 
from the Phenicians ”, and giving it to the fame pi p4p&on, though 
lir a diflferent .form and appearance from that by #hich it is knotyh 

:,itnus.^ ■■ --.'li. - '-r.r ■■■ .1.' 

. Th^* kiribamomum eff .Gr^ks ^ahd' ROmabs "was beceflarily 
derived ;&om. the Phraician ^V b^caufe the merchants of that country 
firft brought if theinfelves, had no dir^ft 

Herodotus, llb^ iu. p. 252, cd, WefF. by Larchcr, of turning the Phenicians Into a 
*♦ Sec a curious phiftakc of notfed^ fboenii, Tom. iii p. J49. 






com mu- 



comm-^cation with: thee.aft ; and this f^ce wasf hrottght 

int6 Perfia by means of the northern caravans, or by jfea^ into 
Arabiaj the intermediate carriers between either country and Greece 
were of courfe Phenicians. It will therefore be no difficult matter 
to prove that the Phenician term expreffes the cinnamon we have, 
and not that' ihdicated by the Greeks and Romans. The term in all 
thefe languages fignifies a pipe ; for the Hebrew kheneh is the 
Latih fyt^hij fifttflr, 'cMthelfa', and jcaanelle^ convey 

the fame idea in Greek, Lafid,^ Mlian,’ and Frcheh. Hebrew 

term occurs ‘ iti fikbdus^ xxx. 23, 2if. joined With cafia, as ft is 
atrrioft timVeifally fh the writings of 'the Gfeeks ahd Rofttans. It 
is ftylcd sweet Cinnamon, and is written p^P **» ^Wnemoa 
befetn, the fweet or fweet-fcented pipe ; and the word rendered 
Cafia by btiT tratiflatbrs ” is nip khiddah, from khadh, to fplit or 
divide longways. Thefe two terms mark the principal diftinftion# 
of this fpic'e in all thefe languages; as Tchinemon^befem, Hebi^w; 
alia fytidxV Gf4^;^*Calm'fitt*uIa‘*, tatinV andetle, French ; and 


• ** By Perfia Is meant the whole einpure. Salm. Plra. Ek. p. 540. Certc cafiae WQieii' 
“ The whole 30th chapter is worth con- pro ea fpecle qu® folTit alvum ex Acactu fac- 

fulting on this curioBS fubje£l, as it proves that tom quamvis diverfum fit genu?. Id. p. ioj(S; 
many of the Oriental fpkses and odours were. This corruption is not of very mpdem d^ej 
even in that eaily age, familiar iu Egypt. for Salmafius adds, Ut 

' " If from this chapter trf Exddtts we twccirtoe it ampfina almol, 

tliat ciuna^non was known^tp . I.at^4iaaih,.<si»^ pW^p<i# ««“ habet. 

the age of Mofes, we have a fecond proof of iSee alfo. Ramufio, vol. L p. tit. 
its being ufed in the embalmment of the mum- Mr. Falconer doubts concerning the can 
mies from Diodorus, lil^. »•. P- ‘O*- Bodasus on 

Larcher, tdm. ii p. sU?’ ’ " Theophrafius, p. 293- « of f op‘- 

• »“ The cafiiUftika ortbii ntodttns fs a drug nion. F. I ctimot help thinking ih^ the 
totally diftinft : it is a, fpecyes of feima which authorities here produced, in 'tqaloriaity'to 
comes from 'the EeWn^ Egypt, 'Braffl, and Bodwus, muft preponderate._ 

the AntHk«, and is axomiptidn from Acadt. 
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M%ifc*fanie manner the infetior fort is khiddah, Hebrew j xylo- 
Greek; cafia ligttea, Latin. 

' Whether the Greeks and Latins derive their term from the 


Hebrew khine-mon or from the compound kheneh-amomura, is 
not fo eafy to determine ; for amonaum is a general term *' for any 
warm drug or fpice, and kio^amomumy in this fbrmi ivfould be again 
theifpieef<:anaa, the cafia-fiilula und^ianot&ef defeofXiof^ i^t that 
the(t»fik fiftola and the cafia lignea are marked as the two leading 
diftindl fpecies, from the time of Mofes to the prefent hour, ,ia.felf« 
evident. And I now fay, that if the Romans, applied the term 
C^namoa to the tender (hoot of this plant, and not to the pipe 
eitiiiamoii, fuch as we now have it from Ceylon, their ufc of rhe 
wbrd waa improper.- That this was the cafe, there is reafon to 
^nk*;' hot* ^^tat there was fome obfcurity or fluduation in their 
uiage, is oetlsln si iKrfr" 's'o •firi:* / 

Salmafius” quotes Galen to proi^e that the plant itfelf was brot^ht 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, from Barbarike ”, in a cafe feven 


5?^cie8 is i^arked in the 


iltdiilM de pubHcanis^ Ieg« xvi. D. idlalia- 

Can^. 

t|ci$$li]p|]^a^Nardus, Crocus, Fi{lu|a cinna* 
alb&iunfi Tt c^ed Hard CfaiKaj^. 

iQ the Pcnplus. 

“ njpj ^ canna, and 

the termination doubtful, but probatly from 
peculiar, • It is? in Deafe ^at 

^ Ujc . food from Hea- 

ven ; the f^uHar food or bread. And hence 
|DnJp» j^culiar c^na, by way of pre- 
e minence. Parkbt^,d^^y«» jt,nc|t from 
ranna, but from Q^p, khanam, to fmcU.frrong, 
but he allows there isoofocliyerl^%,]P^brcw, 


I cannot^ help thinking that 
khenneh befem^ and khinnemon 

befetn, have the fame root. The fweet khenW, 
^ fweet khhmemon. Nqtwkhftanding khen* 
heh befem is rendered c^ami odoriferi, the 
fweet calamus, it~ is cb-t^nHy not tcchnicalljr 
the cahtmus aro^iaticuV’ : 

Salm. 

“ Pirn. Ex. p. 130^ Gal^ de Antidotis, 
lib. i. ‘ ' 

Barbapke is perhaps pot a proper name, 
but the port frequented by the Barbara of 
Adel or Mofyllon. It is the mart in Scindi ^ 
but whether Patala or Minuagara^ is difficult 
tQ determine. 

10 feet 
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feet loh^.p^^Ocden &w this,' and tfiere were oth^i^l&s of a fcnallet 
fize, containing fpecimens of an inferior fort. ; This, thereforei moft 
be in a dry ftate ; but this he fays was the true cinnamons ,¥as 
doubtedly it was, for the pknt itfelf, and the fpice, as wc haifC it^ 
in its ufuai form, have this difierence and no more. But Galen 
fays, in ahotiver: paflage **, that cafia and einnamon are fo mnchr 
alike that it is not an eafy matter to diftinguifti one firomtbe other; 
Andt Diofe4wwll^8^^^w^^tei^ fkfia^^ws in Arabia:; dtej beft: fort^ is 
“ red, of a fiiw colour,' almoft^ approaching to cbraljv'fliait^'ltmgV 
“ and pipy, it biteroporiuhe palate with a flight fcnfet^n 
“ and the befl; f<kt is.diat caUed'^^r, with* fccnt flfccaanfe.? 
TTiis is tnanifeftljr the cinnamon we have nt^hU day ;f but heiaddil* 
^ cinnamon hasmangr names,, from AcTdifferent plices where it.[i8 
‘f' procured or] -grows. Bnt the heft fort is that which is like the 
« cafia of Mofyllon, and this cinnamon is. called Mofyllitic, as,y^?Hl 
c«dia!.’’ Thi^ therefore is oflIyT 

ijjicdi hit tt doefc in.iA«|da fr^ 4 |«iIofyJ|o»>|ai/to©k 

its name from either country, m procured in the marts of eitlwr. 
This traffic is explained in the Periplus, but Dioftorides 
quainted with it. The defcription *’• he gives of this cinaantonhV 
«: That when frefli, and in its greateft perfedion, it is §f 
»* colour, fomething ^ between the ooiour of wine^ Md 

« likeafinpU twigJW fprSy^fuM 

This is manifeftly not pur" cinnamon, Inft the fame aS' Gd«n?s,'th» 
tender (hoot and hot-the bark. ' It tS wofth remarking that Dk)I^ 
corides lived in the reign of Nero und if the true foflrce of c|nn|r 

« See Ratnitfio, yOl. t p- 281. ^he whole ' ’He is^quaHy indtbied'to^Sdto^i** 

«f this is from- Ramafie'. ’ ' tiittyfdf. ^ ^ . 

« Ste Larcher’s whok DiflertatibBVtilini 52 . *• Hoffman ia voce; 

, * ' mon 
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'fKOti wag then juft beginning to be known by means of the navigation 
detailed in the Periplus, this 'knowledge had not yet reached Alia*' 
Minor or Rome. Pliny who lived a few years later had juft arrived 
at this information, -for he fays exprefsiy, Mofylton • was- the port to 
which cinnamon 'Was and confequenily the; port where it 

was procured by the Greeks from Egypt/ and through^- E^pt corn 
vdycdto Rome.' ' It had long beed 

tfie 'dinhie of Mofyllitic, but it wlas now known nottobe-n^ 
tiv*!, but imported at that place. ^ . - ' > 

'.„Thc trade to Mofyllon was opened by the Ptolemies ; ftill, before 
die exiftract of a Grecian power in Egyi^, the Greeks had probably 
\ Httle knowiedge of it, bat frmn the impoitation of it by the Phdni- 

easpni; snd^the^h^tdoiaim ret^ved either by. landrcarriage from 
.the Iduthesai^iifAanajbi^ on whed they:niarigated>ihe R(ed.Sea.therm.' 
felves widi‘l%e fidlttftif SohMuoo^ thcgp r^tatnpdiit Imtnedlately'lrcuii 
Sab&i j perhaps alfo, if Ophir ia Sofak on the coaft bf Africa, they 
l^and it fither at that port, or at the others, which the Greeks aftet*- 
ts^i^^i^^aented. . Thele lay chiefly in iBarharia^ {the kingdom 
compcdiending^ the porta of Mofyllon, Malao, ,and Muiv 
was pofibly always to be .fpafd.pllth, . This comm^erce 
ind^dThfaM beft only conjeffurd, neither coiild.it be of long dura^* . 
ddn/jasit ended with the reign of Solomon,; and. jwas jjeycn re- 
CniPa^d;. but that tJje Phenicians had a fettled. iate!:c 9 ifrf?^with.Sabea 
we learn incontrovertibly from Ezekiel *®, and that Sabea was the 
centre ^ OHefttal,' commerce, is proved in 6uf account .of the Pc* 
riplftS. 

»» Dibfcoride# of^'Anaearba ; : - F 0 ttm M&fyllites qua rimmroomum sk- ^ 

fcut iwhetlier lie wrott-ibeit ^ I vehitur, LiK vi. c. 29, - it/, 

iiave not been able to dtieovm Cap. xxvus v. 23. Sheba 




It 



eircumftaoce tha^ induced all the ear^^twritere to impute 
the produce of India to .the foil , -of Arabia } an error -, which cona* 
«icnced with the fird hiftorians extant, and which exifled in hiftpty 
till the age of Pliny, and in poetry almolT' to the prcfeflt-.bour. 
Fable is the Jegiti‘i>ate progeny of ignorance ; we are not to W;0nder, 
therefore, ityhph we r^ad in HeiKidotus’% that cafia grew in Arabia, 
but that cinnamon was brought thither by birds from ^e country 
where, J^§fh^^-horn5f#t§f term nfed by Hero- 

dotus indicates the cinnamcm we now bttyej for it iignih^s thie peel, 
hull, or rind of a< plant j and evidently? pointa out the baric, under 
"which''fpifm'we ftiH reeeiy^q this dpicci 'The ertOr df. Herod(mrt'% 
repeated by 'Theophtafttis; . who aflRgns ;hoth. cafia and cinnainoii'’tb 
Arabia**: this intel%ence I receive from Boriiartf knd I am obliged 
to him alfo for a .^very curious citation from XJranius, in Stephamis 

de Urbibus, who fays, the country of the Abafenes produces myrtfi, 

0 

^6matie<:^iaS'Or odours, frankincertfe^^and ,tftb» barii^r^lof nlbtid- 

the Oame of Abyffinia^ is'mentibhfedw' But it is not to he' depended 
bn, unlefs it can be referred to the cbnqoefts of that nMb^ till' 
Arabia, for thefe Abafeni are evidently joined with the AtabianS’cf 
Sab^ and Hadraraaut. ' ^ * 

But whatfeve^ errors ^fd''‘to^%e‘^^ftde?b 
to the prddO£lrdh -bf '^fpteSSirf gefle'rif/'dfl'ti^^iidlftdb^iii'^a^tisalar, * 

^ I ' u.‘ ' • .It '• -'-I 'f-'”* '*'* '-'-'f- I inoj/;! 

p. ? 5 z,,s 4 , and p-a^P- 

wKcre he mentions a fimilar fahle of fcrpents ^ ^ XCo^vm x.a*ta-cr» [quod 

which guard the frankinctnfs. j xal koX KEPIIAWON. 

^ from arefacio, to dry ; vol* u p. io6. Ke^Sov h probably the J(Caf- 

ted hence the afdant l^rodoUid* 4t ^a.falfe.fcaditig 

or fruit. ? j ..." or Kapiu^f^f, of-Ulf 

i*" Bochart, . p* ioj^ v cotton. .r>jd t j »? u ^ • * . 

ftill 



iftill that they found their way into Egypt, Paleftine, Greece,^’ and 
' -all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, in the earlieft 
■ages, is a fad:. This admits of proof from the thirtieth chapter of 
•Exodusj and w« have traced the courfe of their introdudion in the 
preliminary difquifitions of the firft book, ^ 

We may bow, therefore, . proceed to examine die, forts of 
^8 fpice mentioned m the, Peripl%,,,vhi^.aqi9^||^ti>^*%iy and 
v»y. Temarkable it is, that the modern enumeration of profeflor 
Thunberg flioujd comprehend juft as many fpecies, , Not that it is 
be fuppofed the fpecies correfpond, but the coincidence of number 
is extraordinary. It -is worthy of notice aUb, that cinnamon is a, 
lerpi never ufed in the Periplus j the merchant dealt only in cafiaj 
.^namon was 4 gift for princes. There is, even in this minute cir- 


wwft,inqe^ 4Jptci^,mption, in favour of his veracity, not to be paffed 
without obfervi^n. , , tJw . , 

" It has been already mentioned in the account of Ceylon, that the 
jncienls, who firft referred this fpice to Arabia, and afterwards tq 


■^ cinnamomifera regio in Africa, as fuppofiog it to grow in thofe 
becaufe they procure^, it there, never mention }t in Ceylon, 

obfcureft 

iu we conceive that it grew 

there in any age, and was afterwards eradicated? or mu|^ we not 
rather conclude, in conformity to the fuffrages of all the moderns^ 
that there is no genuine cinnamon but that of Ceylon, and that the 
commerce ijtfelf wa« a myftery i The 6 rft author that mentions 
cinnamon in Ceylon is the Scholiaft on Dionyfius Perjegetes j at 
leaft I have with 00 oth^, and I meotitm it to promote the 

' V,:. ‘ 
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The tea forts in the Periplus are, 

1 . MoTuXXiTijci;. Mofyllit'ick. P. 

So called from the port Mofyllon, where it was obtained by the 
Greeks from Egypt, and whither they always refoxted, from their 
firft palling the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. It was the cafia fiftula ; 
the fame as we now have from Ceylon, and imported at Mofyllon 
diredly frbmTYidla, or frOm the Arabian marts on the ocean, which 
were rivals of the SabSans. It is mentioned by feveral authors as 
the beft fort, or inferior only to 2igeir, and therefore could hot be 
native : there is indeed cinnamon on the coaft of Africa, but it is 
hard, woody and of little flavour. The regio cinnamomifera of 
Ptolemy bears no other fort but this : he places this tra(ft at the 
boundary of his knowledge, that is, between Melinda and Mofam- 
bique ; and if it is in any way entitled to the name, it cannot be 
from its own produce, but on account of the importation of the 
fpice from tndia ; the traders who found it there, might fuppofe ft 
native, in the fame manner as the early writers fpeak of the Mofyl- 
litic, and which (as has been already noticed) Pliny firft mentions 
as imported. The Mofyllitic fpecies is rarely called cinnamon by 
the ancients, but cafia only. Their cinnamon was exhibited as a 
rarity, like that of Marcus Aurelius before mentioned. Antiochus 
Epiphan^s’* carried a few boxes of It in a triumphal prbceflion; and 
Selcucus Callinicus prefented two minae of this fpecies, and two of 
cafia, as the gift of a king to the Mileftans. The cafia, or modern 

S^vett d^erent forts Oriental, and two flavour. It anfwcrs well to the charaa^ of 
American, I have fee a In the coIie6lion of 

Dr. Burgefs; and an African fpecies, which « Aihenacu?, lib. v. p* Hb; ixl ir.403. 
is not a bark, but a mere ftkk, with little 

. , . 4 a cinnamon 
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cinnamon was found formerly In Java, Sumatra, and the coaft of 
Malabar ; from the coaft of Malabar it found its way to Africa and 
Arabia ; but when the Dutch were mailers of Cochin they de- 
Itroyed all the plants on the coaft, in order to fecure the monopoly 
to Ceylon ; and none is now met with on the coaft, but an inferior 
wild fort, ufed by the natives, and brought fometimes to Europe for 
• the purpofg of adulteration. 

2 . rfC"'* Gizeir, Z'lgelr^ GizL P. 

This, fort is noticed and defcribed by Diofcorides, as already 
mentioned ; and to his defcription I can only add, that zigeir, in 
Perfian and Arabic, as I am informed, fignifies fmall The fmaller 

bark mull of courfe be from the fmaller and tenderer ihoots, which 
is ftill efteetned the bell; the harder and thicker bark is cut and 
made to roll up in imitation of this, but is inferior, though from 
the fame jplant. This at leaft is fuppofed ; but I do hot fpeak from 
authority. 

3. ’Affv<pii. jifuphe. P.. Afyphemo in Matthioli, p. 42. Per- 

haps for 

Thi's Ijferm, if not Oriental, is from the Greek aVotpTjAof, afuphelos, 
•fighifying cheap or ordinary bht We do not find afuphe ufed in this 
manner by other authors ; it may be an Alexandrian corruption of 
the language, or it may be the abbreviation of a merchant in his 
invoice. 

The Dutch are accufed of this by their any where but ia Ceylon, 
rivalsj as well as diminiftiing the growth of I doubt this relation at the fame time I 

nutmegs, &c. in th^, Molucca Iflands. !6ut I notice it; but an inquiry might ftill be made, 
obferve in the account of Hugh Boyd’s Em- whether the Greek term cafia be not a cor- 
bafly to Ceylon ( Ind. Annual Rcgifter, 1799), ruption of 
an aflertion, that the true cinnamon never grew 

4 * * 
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4. " Aroma, D. P. 

Aroma is the general name for any warm fpice or drug ; but It is 
twice inferted in a lift of cafias, and is therefore probably a fpecies 
as well as the others. It would intimate an aromatic fmell or flavour, 
and is poflTibly one of fuperior quality. It is remarkable that Mofes 
ufes the fame term of fweet-fcented cinnamon. 

5. M.uy'Ka. Mogla. P. 

A fpecies unknown. 

6. Mot«. Moto. P. 

A fpecies unknown. 

7. Sclerotera. D. P. Xjlo CaJJia^ Wood Cinnamon. D. 

From the Greek hard. This is a term which occurs 

frequently, and perhaps diftinguifhes the cafia lignea (wood cinna- 
mon) from the cafia fiftula (cannelle or pipe cinnamon) : it may, 
however, fignify only a hard and inferior fort, in o'ppofition to 
brittlenefs, which is one of the charaders of the fuperior fpecies. 

8. 9, 10. As{«Ka, K<rr«, Akkx^. Dooaka, Kitta, Dacar. P. 

Dacar is noticed by Diofcorides, Matthioli, p. 42. 
and Moto by Galen. , F. 

All unknown. But Salmafius, and other commentators, agree in 
fuppofing them all to be fpecies of the fame fpicc. 

Under Caffia, in the Digeft, are mentioned, 

1. 'Tiiriana vel ‘Thymiama^ and 

2. Xylo Cajfta. 


4 G 2 
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Turiana and Thymlama are exprefllons for the fame thing in 
Latin and Greek — Incenfe. Kafia was mixed perhaps with incenfe 
in the temples, as well as other aromatic gums and odours. See 
Hoffman in Thymiama. But Dr. Falconer fuppofes thefe not to be 
different fpecles of cafia, or mixtures with it, but fimply thus and 
thymiama 5 which, however, xylo caflia feems to contradift. He 
thinks alfo, “ that turiana may be the laurus caffia which grows in 
“ Spain, on the river Turia or Guadalaviar.” 

Floribus et rofcis formofus Turia ripis.” 

Claudian de Laudibus Screnae, 72* 

Thefe are the ten forts enumerated in the Periplus ProfeAbr 
Thunberg, who vifited Ceylon in his voyage from Batavia, reckons 
tin forts likewife. Four of nearly equal value and excellence ; three 
that' are found only in the interior above the Ghauts ”, in the go- 
vernment of the king of Gattdi; and three which are not worth 
gathering. The moft remarkable which he mentions are : 

The rafle*" or penni-curundu, honey cinnamon, and capuru 
curundu, or camphor cinnamon, from the root of which camphor 
is diftilled : this laft is found only in the interior. The cinnamon 
for the European market was colleded in the woods by the natives 
. employed in the Dutch fervice, but has fince been planted on the 
fandy downs on the coaft. Thefe plantations, befides their conve- 
nience, are fo thriving, that the practice is likely to be continued. 
Can I conclude this account without obferving, that this rich and 

Two Other forts may be collefted from coafl is a level, the interior is high and table 
Galen ; Archo; and Daphnitc. Larchcr, He- land. All above the mountains is flill poffdred 
rod. vol. ill. p. 345* ' by the kigg of Candi ; the Dutch had, and 

” I life the term improperly, but Ceylon Englifh have, only the coad. 
partakta of the nature of the uemtbent— the ^ See Knox’s Hiftory of Ceylon, p. i 6 - 

valuable 
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valuable ifland is now in tbe pofleffion of the Englifli ; and without 
a prayer, that the commerce may be condufked on more liberal 
principles, and the natives treated more generoufly by them than by 
their predeceflbrs ? The knowledge which the ancients had of 
this ifland is treated at large in the Sequel to the Periplus ; 
and it is to be hoped that the prefent governor, Frederick North, 
W’hofe mind is ftored with ancient knowledge, and whofe attention 
is alive to modern information^ will communicate his refearches to 
the public. 

I have only to add, that the Sanfkreet names of this fpice are 
Savernaca and Ourana, a« I learn from the Afiatick Refearches, 
vol. iv. p. 235. ; and that Salmafius mentions Salihaca as the Arabic 
appellation, which he derives from the Greek lignea, or 

woody (p. 1306.), but which, if I did not pay great refpedt to his 
authority, I fhould rather derive from Salike, the Greek name of 
the ifland in the age of Ptolemy. — I have now only to requeft that 
this detail, too prolix for the work, may be accepted by the reader, 
not as the natural, but the cla^ical hiftory of cinnamon. 

38. Kacnrireno;. Tin. P. ■ ' 

Tin is mentioned as an Import iitto Africa, Arabia, Scindi, >ajni 4 ' 
the Coaft of Malabar. It has continued an article of confmerce 
brought out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries on 
the Mediterranean, by the- Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
carried into the E-iflern Ocean, from the origin of the commerce. 
It is only within ihefc few years it has found its way into China in 
Britilh veiTeis, where it is now become an article of luch magnitude, as 
greatly to diminilh the quantity of fpecie neceflary for that market. 

39« Karry- 
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39. UxT^oTTaTtlyyi, KkCuXiti^. Kattyburhis ^ Patt'Q'^ 
papige^ Kabalite, Peripl. p. 28. 

Different fpecies of nard. See Na^^a?. P. 

40. Kotwcizoct oL’Tt'ko'i a TToXXS. Kaunakai. P. 

Coverlids plain, of no great vlaue (or, according to another read- 
ing, not many)^ with the nap on one fide. Hefychius and Phavo- 
linus, cited by Hudfon. 

41. Ceratmium. D. A gem. - 
Salmafius fays there are two forts t 

1. A pure chryftal. 

2. Another red, like a carbuncle. 

He thinks the chryftal to be the true ceraunium ; and that Claudlan 
is miftaken when he writes, 

Pyreneifque fub anirts ' 

Ignea fulmineae legere Ceraunia nympha:. 

42. KoXxvSiop^vTCi. Kolandiphonta. P. 

Large (hips on the coaft of Coromandel, in which the natives 
traded to Bengal and Malacca. They had veffels alfo called fangara, 
made of one piece of timber, which they ufed in their commerce 
on the coaft of Malabar. The monoxyla of Pliny were employed in 
bringing the pepper down the rivers to the coaft. Lib. vi. 23. 

43. YLo^xXiov, Coral. P. 

44. Koctto?*'. Cojius^ Cqflum. D. P. 

Is confidercd as a fpice and aromatic by Pliny, lib. xii. c. 12. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the enu- the Milefians, there ihould be this diftinaion : 
inerationofgiftsmadebySeleucusCallinicusto Frankinceafc - . 10 talent*. 


It 
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It is called radix, the root^ pre-eminently, as nard is ftyled the kaj". 
Coftus being, as we may fuppofe, the beft of aromatic, roots^ as nard 
or fpikenard was the beft of aromatic plants. This fuppofition ex- 
plains a much-difputed paffage of Pliny. Radix et folium^' Indis 
eft maximo pretio : the (root) coftus, and the (leaf) fpikenard, are 
of the higheft value in India. Radix cofti guftu fervens, odore 
eximio, fruiice alias iniuili : the root of the coftus is hot to the tafte, 
and of confummate fragrance ; but the plant itfelf, in other refpecfts, 
without ufe or value. It is found at the head of. the Pattalene, 
where the Indus firft divides to inclofe the Delta; of two forts, 
black and white, the black is the inferior fort, and the white beft. 
Its value is fixteen denarii'*’, a!)Out twelve {hillings and eight pence 
a pound.~Thus having difcufled the coftus or root, he proceeds to 
the leaf or plant : De folio nardi plura dici par eft; but of this here- 
after. It is here only mentioned to give the true meaning of the 
palfage. > 

This root is faid, by Salmafius, to grow in. Arabia as well as India; 
and I do not find that it has acquired any European name, though 
it was formerly much ufcd la medicine, and called tlie Arabian, or 
true coftus. It is confounded by Gothofred, f rft with coftamomum, 
which he derives from hlount Amanus, and fccondly, with carda- 


Myrrh - - - i talent. 

Cdlia « . - 2 pounjs. 

Cinnamon « - - 2 pounds. 

Coftus - - - 1 poiindr 

The reafoa is evident ; frankincenfe and 
tnyrrh were procurable in Arabia, which bor- 
dered on his own kingdorp, Cafta^ cinnamon, 
and coftus, were Eaft India commodities. See 
Chiniiill, Antiq. Afiat. 

But the leaf is applied pre-eminently^ to 
the betel in India to this dav. See Herbelot 


HI voce. Son nom le plus pommun eft Bctre 
oil Betle, dont le premier fe proiionce aulu 
barra, qui fignifie chez les Ijfdienr., en genet al 
la feuille de qutlque plaute, et qui s’apphqne 
par excellence a la feuille de Tembul, en par- 
ticuher. 

Pliny has applied the leaf par excellence to 
the nard, and tlicn confounded fevctal pro- 
pertie^ of the betel with it. Sec 

The numbers in Pliny are dubious. 


moinuin. 







inomum. (See Salm. p. 400. & feqq.) I have fuppofed that amo- 
nium, as it is found in cinn-amomum, carda-momum, and coft- 
anaomum, implies the warmth and gentle pungency of an aromatic j 
for the amomum itfelf, if we know what it is, is of a hot, fpicy, 
pungent tafte. (Chambers’s Did:, in voce.) ButSalmafius and Hoff- 
man feem to trace it to a Greek origin inculpatus), and to 

fignify unadulterated. They apply it likewife to momia or mumia, 
becaufe the amomum was particularly ufed to preferve the body from, 
putrefaction. It was found in India and Syria, but the beft in Ara- 
bia (imported ?). The Arabian is white, fweet, light of weight, and 
fragrant ; the Syrian is heavier, pale, and ftrong fcented. Gothofred, 
from Ifid. xvii. 9. Diofcorid. lib. i. c. 14* Plin. i. 2. and xii. 24. 
Diofcorides fays it grows in Armenia, Media, and Pontus, c. 14. ; 
but the whole account is very dubious ; all fpeak of its warmth 
and pungency ; but let us apply this to the coftus, which, in' regard 
to its unadulterated ftate, and its qualities, is ftill much queftioneS ; 
its properties are — I. Fragrance : Odorum caufa unguentorumque 
et deliciarum, fi placet etiam fuperftitionis gratia emuntur quo- 
“ niam thure fupplicamus ct cofto. Plin. xxii. 24. Coftum molle 
date et blandi mihi thuris odores. Ure puer coftum Alfyrium 
** redolentibus aris. Propert. lib. iv. nAs.fijw £%&>;/ xa< ijSsixv oa-finju' 
Diof — II. Pungency ; both coftus and coftamomum are faid to 
“ be of a -warm, pungent quality : UXeis-ij; < 5 's ti;^ km SepiKnn 

“ j.isTs^ei 'iTOiOTTiTog km SIivchi^bu;. Galen. Guftu fervens, Pliny. — It is 
“ mentioned in the Geoponica, as one of the ingredients for making 
“ the fpiced wine, called iravotKBtM Lib. vii. c. 13. But the beft 
“ wi iters on the coftus of the ancients think it is not afeertained.” 
F. F. Pfcudocoftus nafeitur in Gargano Apulise monte. — Of the 
coftus brought from the Eaft Indies there are two forts, but feldom 
6 . . more 
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more than One is found in the (hops, coftus dulcis officinarum : this 
root is the fize of a finger, confifts of a yellowifli woody part in- 

rlofed within a whitifh bark the cortical part is brittle, warm, 

bitterilh, and aromatic, of an agreeable fmell, refembling violets or 
Florentine orris. New Difpenfatory. — It always contrads a bitter- 
nefs, and grows black by keeping, which probably accounts for the 
white being more valuable (as Pliny fays), becaufe it is frefh. M. 
Geoffroi, a French academician, mentioned under this article in 
Chambers’s Didionary, confiders it as the European elacampane 
root, which, he afferts, when well fed and prepared, has the pro- 
perties of the Indian aromatic. 

Coftus corticofus, bark coftus, has a feent of cinnamon. 

45. Kutte^o;. P. Cyperus. 

An aromatic rufh. (Plin. xxi. 18. Matthioli in Diofeor. p. 26.) 
It is of ufe in medicine. The bed from the Oafis of Ammon, the 
fecond from Rhodes, the third from Thrace, and the fourth from 
Egypt. It is a difierent plant from the Cypirus, which comes froni 
India. See Hoffman. Chambers. 


•A 

46. JSJiSctvov**. D. P. 

A gum or refm, from a plant called leda, lada, or ledum, a fpeciea 
of ciftus. It is of a black colour, from Arabia ; the Eaft India fort 
is very heavy, and like a grit-ftone in appearance. Dr. Burgefs 

« Herod. Eb. ni. p. 253. where he fays, grant, odorific gum. See I.archer, Herod, 
it is coUefted from goats’ beards, a mdl fra- tom. Hi. p. 350. 

4 H informs 
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informs me that it is adulterated with pitch from Pegu. It is 
colleded in Crete from the beards of goats. Plin. xxvi. 8. And 
Tournefort faw it obtained from the thongs of whips lathed over 
the plants in the fame ifland. It is likewife obtained by a bow- 
ftring bound with wool, to which the lanugo adheres. F. 

47. AaicKog x^uf^xTtvog. Laccus. Coloured Lack, D. P. 

Is a gum adhering to the fmall branches of trees, fuppofed to be 
depofited by an infecf. When taken off and melted it is reddifh, 
formed into granulated feed, in which form it is ufed as lack for ja- 
panning ; or into fhell-lack for fealing-wax. Pomet. b. viii. p. 200. 

A dye of the red purple (according to Ramutio, pref. to the Pe- 
riplus, lacco de tingere ) ; but Salmafius, Plin. Exercit. p. 1 160, fays 
it is a cloth of this colour. 

48. Lafer. Benzoin. D. 

“ This appears to be the filphium found in Syria, Armenia, and 
“ Africa. Diofcor. iii. 79. Lafer eft liquor feu lacryma, Grscis 
Xao-Efof, Latinis lafer nominatur. Matthioli, Diof. in voce. That 
“ is the infpiflated juice. The ftalk was called filphium ; the root, 
magugdaris ; the leaves, mafpeton. Theophraft. vi. 3. The hX- 
“ KctvXog oTTog are mentioned by Hippocrates even as articles 
“ of food, and faid to be taken largely by fome, but with caution, 
“ becaufe it was apt to remain long in the body of thofe unac- 
** cuftomed to it. Theophraftus mentions the ftalk as food; Apicius 
“ ftates it among the condiments of the table : Porcus lafaratus, 
“ hoedus^afaratus. Perfumes were formerly ufed in England with 
“ meat ; the nobilhy were made fick with the perfumed viands of 
Cardinal W^olfey. F, F.— — The country moft famous for producing 
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it was Gyrene in Africa, where it was fo much a ftaple commodity, 
that the Cyrenian coins were marked with the filptiium. It is now 
brought from Siam and Sumatra ; is ufed in medicine and cofmetics. 
See Chambers in voce, and Gothofred, who cites Columella, vi. 17. 
llid. xvii. 9. It is vulgarly called Gum Benjamin. Pliny mentions 
it inter eximia naturse dona, xxii. 23. 

49. Linen^ from the Latin lintea. See Ijwario-jWsV. P. 

50. h'iQoivoq. Frankincenfe*'. D. P. 

51. h.[^a,voQ 0 From beyond the Straits of Bab-eL 

Mand-eb. P. 

A gum or refin fufficiently common in Europe ftill ; originally 
introduced from Arabia only, and ufed by the nations on the Medi- 
terranean under the denomination of thus and libanus which are fy- 
nonyinous. Its name is derived from pV, laban, white, Heb. and 
piV, loban, Arabic, becauie the pureft fort is white without mix- 
ture. See Bochart, tom. i. p. \o&. Hence libanus and the cor- 
rupt olibanum. M. Polo calls it encens blahc. Bergeron’s Col. 
p. 153. It was chiefly brought from Hadramaut or Sagar, a traft 
of Arabia on the ocean. The bell fort is like wife in fraall round 
grains called from the Arabic “TIjD, chonder. Bochart, ibid. 

But Niebuhr fays, that the libanus of Arabia at prefent is greatly in- 
ferior to that brought from India, as being foul, mixed with fand 
and ftones ; he adds alfo, that the plant which produces it, though 
cultivated at Kefchin and Schahr (Sagar) is not native, but origi- 
nally from Abyflinia. See Niebuhr. 'Arabia, tom. i. p. 202. ii. 

Olibanus, oleum Libani. gets baa many fptcimens of Arabian li- 

It grows yellow by keeping. Dr. Btir- banus, 

4 II 2 
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p. 131, in which opinion he is fupported by Bruce. The Arabians 
paid a thoufand talents of frankincenfe by way of tribute to Perfia. 
Plin. xii. 1 7. Herodot. When Niebuhr was in Arabia, the Englilh 
traders called the Arabian fort incenfe of frankincenfe, and the In- 
dian or better fort, benzoin, and the worft benzoin was efteemed 
more than the beft incenfe. The Arabs themfelves preferred the In- 
dian to their own, and called it bachor Java, either becaufe it grew 
in that ifland, or was imported from Batavia. See alfo d’Anville, 
Georg. Anc. tom. ii. p. 223. 

52. 'TccXijg ttXuovx ysvyj aXXiji Mv^^ivrjg ytvo^'ivr^q \v 

AiotriroXii. Glafs and Porcelane made at Diojpolis. P. 

ift. Lithia Hyala. Several forts of glafs,. pafte, or chryftal. 

See article Aj^ix Six^xvfig. 

2d. AiBix P. 

Which Salmafius fays, ought always to be written morrina, not 
myrrhina, myrrina, murrhina, or murrina. And he maintains that 
it is certainly the Oriental porcelane. It is here evidently joined as 
the adjective to A^S/ct, as it is afterwards (p. 28. Peripl.) mentioned 
•with and conne^iedin a fimilar manner, AiBlx omylvn 3^ 

"where it is fpecified as brought down from the capital of 
Guzerat, Ozene, (Ougein,) to the port of Barygaza or Baroach. All 
this feems to confirm the opinion that it was porcelane procurable 
in India at that time, as it now is ; and that it was brought into 
Egypt hy the fliips that went to India. But what is more extraor- 
dinary is, that it was imitated in the manufaftories of Diofpolis in 

European porcelane is now formed upon the pat- 
tern of the Chinefe. 


But 
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But in oppofition to this opinion, Mr. Dutens, under the article 
Sardonyx, fiippofes that ftnne employed and cut, to form the Murr- 
hina, on account of its beauty, and the great number of ftrata in a 
fmall compafs, that the Sardonyx was formed into fmall vafes, as 
well as various forts of agates, there can be little doubt ; but why 
after cutting, it fhould iole the name ot fardonyx, and take that of 
murrhina, is ftiil to be explained ; and how they fhould be baked in 
Parthian furnaces, or imitated atDiofpolis, muft likewife be inquired. 
The heft argument in favour of Mr. Dutens’ opinion, is, the con- 
nedling it with in the invoice of the Periplus, owxtvit 

xx) and Lampridius tikewifefays of Heliogabalus, as cited by 

Gefner, myrrhinis et onychinis minxit. Thefe inftances are fo 
ftrong, that if the other qualities attributed to this precious commo- 
dity could be accounted for, and rendered confrftent, the fuffrage of 
a writer fo intelligent and well Informed, ought to prevail. Gefner 
produces a variety of authorities from Jo. Frid. Chriftius, which 
confirm this opinion of Mr. Dutens, or at lead prove it a foflil. The 
principal one is from Pliny, xxxvii. 2,andxxxiii. proem. Chryftallina 
et myrrhina ex eadem terra fodimus, fo that it is pofitively afferted 
to be a foflil from Karmania ; while the colours afligned to it, of 
purple, blue and white, with the variegated reflexion from the mix- 
ture, fuit much better with porcelane. Martial ftyles it myrrhina 
pida, xiii. p. no, and notices it as capable of containing hot li- 
quors, a property in which it feems oppofed to glafs or chryftal. 

Si calidum potes ardenti murra Falerno 
Convenit, et melior fit fapor inde mero. 

'Th.^fapor here, and the odor mentioned by others, fuit the far- 
donyx no better than porcelane j but the teftimony of Propertius is 

as 
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as dire<a to prove it faftitious, as that of Pliny to prove it a foflil. 

Murreaque in Parthis pocula co£la focis, iv. 5* 26. 

And to refift this evidence, Chriftius contends, that the Murrea are 
not the fame as Myrrhina; but an imitation like the Diofpolite ma- 
nufadory. I am by no means qualified to decide in this difpute, 
where the diflScuities on either fide feem unfurmountable ; but as 
my own opinion inclines rather in favour of porcelane, I will ftate 
my reafon plainly, and leave the determination to thofe who arc 
better informed. 

Porcelane, though it is faditious, and not a foffil, is compofed of 
two materials which are foflil, the petuntze and the clay. The 
former, the Chinefe call the bones, and the latter the flelh. The 
place of petuntze is fupplied, in our European imitations, by flints 
reduced to an impalpable powder; and the vitrifadtion of the pe- 
tuntze or the flints in the furnace, gives to porcelane that degree of 
tranflucency it polfelTes. The petuntze is fuppofed to be found of late 
in England. Now it is a well known fadt, that the ancient compo- 
fition of porcelane in China, was faid to be prepared for the fon by 
the father, and to lie buried for feveral years before it was prepared 
for thefurnace, and the inferiority of the modern porcelane, is thought 
by the Chinefe connoiflfeurs, to afife from the negledl of this pradtice! 
May not this have given rife to the opinion that the murrhina were a 
foflTil produdlion ? 

Another confideration arifes frona the words employed by Pliny 
to exprefs the murrhine velTels, which are capis and abacus^ fignify- 
ing, ifHardouinbe corred, literally, the cup and faucer, and the 
capis which was a veflTel ufed in facrifices, was regularly a vas 
flaue. 


But 
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But the laft clrcurnftance I (hall mention is, the fize of that murr- 
hlne veflel mentioned by Pliny, which contained three pints (fex- 
tarios]. Can it be iuppofed that a fardonyx was ever I'een of this 
fize ? he adds indeed afterwards, amplitndine nufquam parvos exce- 
dunt abacos, which, to make it confident, muft be qualified with the 
exception of the former veflel that contained three pints. He has 
other particulars which lead us again to porcelane, craflitudine raro 
quanta diftum eft vafi potorio, and in another paflTage, humoretn 
putant fub terra calore denfari, which he certainly applies to the 
concodtion of a foflil, but which bears no little refemblance to the 
maturing of the materials before mentioned. 

After all, if it was a gem, it is aftonifhing that the fardonyx (hould 
be mentioned by no ancient author, as appropriated to this purpofe.. 
If it was fadlitious, it is equally ftrange, that nothing ftronger (liould. 
appear on that fide of the queftion, than the capis of Pliny. The 
diftindlion could not have been miftaken. The country he aflignS' 
to the produdtion, is Karmania, in the kingdom of Parthia, and that 
it came from Parthia into Egypt, to the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean, and to Rom.e, feems evident from a variety of authorities 
and that it might v/ell do, if we confider that Parthia communicated 
with India by means of the Perfian Gulph, and poflibly on the 
north with China''” itfelf, by* means of the caravans. The mention 
of Karmania by Pliny, as the country where the murrhina were ob- 
tained, favours the fuppofition of procuring thefe veflels from India;. 


The kingdom, not the province, as wc 
may fee from a former citation noUciag Kar- 
mania. 

That there was an intercourfe with the 
Seres on the north of the Him main moun- 
tains, and that exchange of commodities took 


place at fome frontier, like that between the 
Ruffians and Chine fe at Kiatcha, is evident 
from Ptolemy, Pliny, and tlie Periplus. Whe-- 
ther the Seres were Chintfe, or an^ interme»- 
diatc tribe between India and China, ia not 
material in the prefciit in!Unc«- 

foE 
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for the communication of Karmania with Sclndl and Guzerat Is 
almoft immediate, and certainly prior to the navigation from Egypt 
to that coaft. But in Guzerat they were obtained, when the author 
of the Periplus was employed in that trade ; and their arrival at the 
market of Baroach, from the interior of India, may induce us to 
fuppofe, that they came into India from the north. 

The immenfe value of thefe veffels at Rome might well arife from 
their fcarcity. They were firft feen there in the triumphal proceffion 
of Poinpey ; and it muft be obferved that Pompey returned from the 
lliores of the Cafpian Sea. They were afterwards introduced into 
ufe at the tables of the great, but of a fmall fize and capacity, as 
cups for drinking. Afterwards one which held three fextarii or 
pints, was fold for feventy talents"®; and at length Nero gave 
three’® hundred for a fingle velfel. The extravagance of the pur- 
chafer might, in this inftance, enhance the price, but the value of 
the article may be better ediinated by the opinion of Auguftus, who, 
upon the conqueft of Egypt, feleded out of all the fpoils of Alex- 
andria a fingle murrhine cup for his own ufe. Now, therefore, if 
the murrhine was porcelane, it may be a piece of information ac- 
ceptable to our fair countrywomen, to know that Cleopatra did 
not indeed fip her tea, but drink her Mareotick wine out of china. 

I have not been able to confult the work of Ghriftius, but take the 
account of his argument from Gefner, and I refer the reader for fur- 
ther information to Gefner in voce, to Chambers’s Didionary, to 
Salmaiius, Plin. Exercit. and to an exprefs diflertation in the Vo- 
lumes of the Academy of Belles Lettres, which I have formerly feen, 
but have not now an opportunity of confulting. I recolledt that 

L- '3 S^~- The fums feem as immoderate for a enp of 

fardonyx as for porceiane. 


it 



it is in favour of the opinion, that nmrrina and porcelane are the 
fame. 

S3- A u'si Sta(pxv^g. P. 

A tranfparent fubftance of ftone or pebble, but it is probably here 
the glafs made of ftone as clear and bright as chryftal, and the fame 
as TaXij, Hyale mentioned before. Salmafius (p. 1096.) has a very 
curious qtiMafion from the Sohoiiaft oa Ariftophanes ad Nubes, 
Adt ii. feene i. “ We call Hyalos (he fays) a material made of acer- 
“ tain plant burnt, and wafted by fire fo as to enter into the compo- 
“ fition of certain [glafs] veflels. But the ancients appropriated the 
“ term hyalos to a tranfparent ftone called kruon, or chryftal.”— 
This perfedtly accords with the manufacture of glafs, compofed of 
fand, or flints, and the aflies of a plant called kali or vitraria in Nar- 
bonne. Salm. ibid, and Chambers in voce. But glafs has its name 
from^glaftupt or woad, the blue dje^ becaufe common glaJs was df 
that colour, but the tranfparent ftoney glafs [flint glafs] here men- 
tioned feems to take its name tranfparent, and [ToA^] 

chryftalline, from its fuperior purity and imitation of the chryftal. 
The whole palfage in the Scholiaft is interefting, and worth confult- 
ing. Nub. ad ii. feene 1. 1. 766. T'^i'TaXov Xs-ysig. 

“ The hyalos or chfyftal istlWi^t^fect^r «nd thick for this por- 
“ pofe [theiJUi^ofe of a bumi^^Iafs], which being rubbed with 
** oil and warmed, ^ey bring near the wick of a lamp and light 
it [it was rubbed with oil probably to dean it, but why warmed 

See Voffiua aJ Melam, Varior. ed. 1721, fius adds, apud Cambro-Britannos ifatidis pro- 
wlic ekea PUny, lib. xxiL e. i. Simile plan- veatus glas appdlatur, et terulcttm Uoforem. 
-tagin glaftum in Gallia, quo Britannorom Herlia ifatis is woad. 
coiyuges nurufquc toto corpore oblitse, Vof- 

4 * 


does 
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does not appear.] “ Homer knew nothing of the chryftal, but 
“ mentions amber [true, for with Homer is always ice.] 

Hence it appears that chryftal was known to Ariftophanes, and 
the application of it to the purpofes of a burning glafS'j that glafs 
was known in the time of the Scholiaft, and that Homer knew 
.nothing of either. The ufe of a pebble or chryftaj, however, to 
kindle fire, is known at leaft as early ^ tbe^ wrkiftgs. of Orpheus 
XiBuv. And if the writings attributed to Orpheus be really the 
work of Pythagoras, or a Pythagorean, as Cicero .fuppofes, De Nat. 
Deorura, the knowledge of this property is ftill very old. But 
Tyrwhitt has overfet all the antiquity of this Orpheus, and brings 
the poem IlB^i XiQov down to the lower empire— to Gonftantius, or 
even lower. See Prsef. p. lo. et feq* 

Why glafs was fo late before it was introduced to the knowledge 
of the Greeks and Romans,* dr other nations bn the M^tferrahean-, 
feems extraordinary ; but De Nerl (Art. de la Verrerie, Paris, 1 752) 
informs us, that glafs is not mentioned in the Old Teftament, and 
aj^pears in the New only, in the epiftles of St. Paul, St. James, and 
..the Revelations ; that of the Greeks, Atriftotle is the firft who makes 
Vxprefs mention Of it, and'hf&gns the reafon why it is tranfparent, 
and why it will not beni^ btftfitt a' dubious paffage ; in Rome it was 
but little known before the year 536, U. C. and was not applied to the 
dfe of windows till near the reigft^of Nero. Seneca, Ep. xc. This 
Teems the more extraordinary as the art of making glafs was known 
in Egypt in the . earKeft tinies. The mummies of the Catacombs 
near Memphis are ornamented with glafs beads ; and it has lately 
been djfcovere^ |^at the mummies of the Thebaid are decorated with 
the fame material ; ’'which carries the invention much higher, poflibly 

to 
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to 1600 years before our era (Ripaud’s Memoir). If this be a fa£t, 
we arrive at the DIofpolis of Upper Egypt, the Thebes of Homer 
for the origin of the invention, but the DIofpolis of the Periplus is 
in the Lower Egypt on the Lake Menfaieh, though the name and 
fite is much difputed, as we learn from d’Anville, (Egype, p. 92;) 
but at Tennis on that Lake, the French found remains of bi;ick, 
porcelane, pottery, and glafs of all colours, (.Memoirs, p. 223,) 
and at tiifee LiOwer Diofpolis, we find the, ;^mcXubftances noticed by 
the Periplus with the addition of wine, dipfe, and an imitation of 
the murrhine velTels. Strabo informs us, that he converfed with the 
manufadlurers of glafs at Alexandria, who told him that there was 
a hyalite earth ; which of neceffity entered into, their corapofitions 
of a fuperior fort, and particularly in the coloured glafs, but that ftill 
greater improvements had been made at Rome, both in regard to co- 
lours and facility of operation (lib. xvi. p. 758.). The fame raanu- 
fa(Ture was continued afterwards at Tyre and Berytus j and at Tyre 
it was found, by- Befilamin of Tudela, as late as the year U 73 « 
(Bergeron, p. 17.) At Rome it wm certainly known before the 
fecond Punick war, becaufe Seneca mentions rufticitatis damnant 
Scipionem quod non in Caldarium fuura fpecularibus diem ad- 
miferit, but this was in. the Bath or Sudatory ; in houfes it w^as in- 
troduced later,,. vitro glTcondkr|r;^*a^?Vi^P',c?^<Fl 5'^3e4am. 
mum noftra ipemoria. prodifle f^if^s ut fpeeulariorum ufum perlu- 
cente tejia clsnum . tranffnittentium lumen ; bpt does not quite 
exprefs^/<7/5. Martial mentions glafs applied to the hot-houfe or 
green-houfe, lib. 8 ; and drinking glalTes he calls chryftalla (lib. x. 
59, Ed. Fitzger.). . Pliny alfp writes, niaxinius tamen honos ^ in 
candido tranflucentibus, quam proxim.a chryftalli fimilitudine, ufus 
vero ad potandum argenti metalla et auri pepullt. Lib. xxxvi. 26. 

4 I ^ From' 
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From which we learn, that tlie Romans ufed drinking glafles as "vve 
do, in preference to gold or filver, and that the material was not 
vitrum^ but the white flint glafs like chryilal, as ours is. Gibbon has 
obferved, that Auguftus knew not the comfort of clean linen or glafs 
windows, but glafs windows were within a century after his time 
adopted in Rome. In England we are indebted to Theodorus, arch- 
bifbop of Canterbury, who introduced glafs windows-,. 
ihetry, and claflical learning into England about the year 670. Beda, 
Ec. Hift. lib. iv. c. 2. 

That ckar or flint glals aflumed its name from^TaX??, chryftal, is 
ftill more apparent from apalTage of Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. p. 128. ed. 
"WeffeL where mention is made of both forts, the faflitious and na- 
tive "TeXoy, as he writes it. The glafs coffin of Alexander is called 
■Tax/i(ir, by Strabo, lib. xvii. p., 794. See Herod, iii. p. 206. et 
Weflel. not. et Diod. ii. p; 15. ' 

^4, AjiSff? KoiM^savog, KuKkouvs^, P. Callain Stone. 

TheLtipis Callais or Callainus of Pliny is a gem of a pale green? 
colour found in Caucafus, Tartary, and the belt fort in Karmania ; 
it is called an emerald by Ramufio,- and it was poffibly one of thofe 
fubftances which Dntehsy^&ysfticandents, miftook for the emerald,, 
and which he calls Peridot, Spath, Fluor, and prime d’Emeraude, 
the diftindions of which are attended to by few, except jewellers or 
collegers ; others think Callais arid Callainus two diftinil ftones 
the Peridot, is a pale green, inclining to yellow. Id. 

Salmafius writer it Callinus, and fays it may be a pebble or agatCj 
inclofed in another**, and that it is loofe and rattles; this Pliny calls 

” But he mentions it a»^ti topaz, and fays, blue, why not a turqnoife ? which is flill a 
there vt. topazes of two different colours ; if favourite ftone in the Eall. 

13 ' Cytis, 
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Cytis, xxxvii. 56. Hard. Cytis circa Cdpton nafckur Candida, et vi- 
dctur intus habere petram quae fentiatur etianv ftrepitu, 

55* or^ioivoi. P. Opjian Stone* 

Probably ferpentine or haematite, in the opinion of Dr. Burgefs. 
Salmafius objefts to Pliny for calling it opfidian, or faying^it was dif^ 
covered by Opfidius. In Greek it is always opfian, and is a green 
flone vet]^ dark, approaching to bllick. It was-'-found in the illands 
of Ethiopia; and from taking a high polifh was ufed by the ena- 
peror Domitian to face a portico, fo that from the reflE< 5 iion he- 
might difcover if any one was approaching from behind* 

The opfidian ftone, mentioned by Pliny, is very dark but tranflu-i 
cent, and a faditious fort of it which he likewife notices, feems very 
much to refemble the material of which our brown or red tea-pots 
are compofed. Xotum rubenSj atque non tranflucens; haematinon 
appellatum* See difcottrfe in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The fpecimens of this ftone, which I have feen, are fo dark 
that the green caft can only be difcovered by holding them in a par- 
ticular pofition. The clofenels of their texture feems to admit of 
any degree of polifh that the artift may be difpofed to give them. 

The'fpecimen. which I faw waa brought from Egypt by a Gentle- 
man who had vifited the country :;(F§as cfteemed foCh in E^t, and • 
acknowledged for opfian by fevdkl of the moft curious obfervers at 
Rome ; and it exactly anfwers the defcription of Ifidorus, adduced 
by Hardouin on thia paflage : eft' autem niger, interdum et virens^ . 
ali^ando et tranflucidus, craffiore vifu. And again : obfidi^ lapis 
rigger eft, tranflucidus et vitri habens fimilitodincm. Ifldor. hb. ib!. 
Orig. cap. 1 5.. and cap. 4. That opfian and obfidian haw' been con- 
founded, 
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founded, or applied to different fubftances, may be allowed; but 
the opfidian of Pliny came from iEthiopia, and fo did the opiian of 
the Periplus ; and whatever be the name, the fame foflil feems to be 
intended. How it may be applied by others, concerns not the pre- 
fent queftion ; and if the etymology be Greek (from o7rro/*«( or 
it might be applied to any polillied ftone which refleds images. 
It is ufed by Orpheus under opallius, lin. 4. in whjit fenfe I pre- 
tend not to determine ; but his clafling it under the opal, which is 
clouded, and fpecifying its pitchy colour (>^ Trlrvog Ki^iuvov 

ofl/icevaTo) and ftone-Iike appearance, petrified, as he fuppofed, from 
the exudation of the pine, makes me fuppofe it the fame as Pliny 
defcribes, when he mentions the imitations of it and the ftone itfelf : 
In genere vitri et obfidiana numerantur, ad fimilitudinem lapidis 
quem in JE-tbiopia Obfidius invenit, nigerrimi colons, aliquando et 
tranflucidi crafliore vifu, atque in fpeculis parietnm pro imagine 
umbras reddente. M. Dutens (p. 66.) fays, it is a volcanic glafs, 
fuch as is found about Mount Etna and Mount Vefuvius ; but in- 
ftead of folving the difficulty, about which, he fays, fo many learned 
men have diiputed in vain, this only adds to it ; for if it was found 
in Italy and Sicily, why Ihould it be fought for in Ethiopia, almoft 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, aiid imported from Egypt at a prodi- 
gious expence ? 

j6. hiyhg. Lygdus, P. 

A beautiful white marble, or rather alabafter, ufed to hold odours ; 
Ramufio. l^mafius lays, an imitation of this alabafter” was 
formed of Parian> ipatble, but that the beft and original lygdus wffi 

” Unguenta optime femntur in alabaftris. Pb'n. Ub. xiii. p. 3. 


brought 



brought from Arabia, that is, as noticed in the ^P^plhs, from iVloofa. 
Salm. p. 559. 

57. Avxiov. Lycium, P. 

A thorny plant, fo called from being found in Lycia principally. 
A juice from which was ufed for dying yellow, mentioned by Pliny 
and Diofcorldes. The women alfo, who affe£ted golden locks, 
ufed it 40 itinge their hair^ .Saim. 1164. Why this fliould be 
fought in Scindi, if it was found in Lycia^, does not appe^u*. It is 
found now in t.he (hops by the name of the yellow-berry, box thorn, 
grana d’ Avignon. Dr. Burgefs. . Lycium, in Pliny, is a medicine 
derived from the Garyophyllon, lib. xii. c. 15. Hardouin, who adds 
Lycium porro quid fit ignorari etiam a peritis herbariis pronunciat 
anguillara, lib. de Simplic. pars iii. p. 62; Nos Glufio credimus efle 
Hacchic Goanorum. 

Ijodxees, P. 

Quilts or coverlids. 

If mXkxi airXoi evTOTTroi. 

Coverlids plain and of the country manufa^ure at Moofaw - 

M.' „ . 

59. P* 84* D. P. ' 

Pearls, fiflied for near Cape Comorin, where the fifliery ftiH ebn^ 
tlnues, or at 'the Lackdive Ifiands, formed a great "article of commerce- 

on the coaft of Malabar, - . ' 

^ . ; 60, MaXxCot&^qr, . 
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. .60. MaXx^fcS^ov. M.(^ldbatin'um, J). P. Betel, 

In order to avoid the confufion of ancient authors^ we; mnft con- 
fider this article under two heads : 

Firft, as an Unguent, Odour, or Perfume ; 

Secondly, as the Betel. 

Firft, as ah unguent or perfume, it is certainly aflumed by Horace ; 

Coronatus nitentes 

Malobathro Syrio capiilos, Hor. liS. it. ode vii. 8^ 9. 
and by Pliny ’* when he makes it, with all the fragrant odours of 
the Eaft, enter into the royal unguent of the kings of Perfia. 
{Lib. xiii. c. 2.) And again (lib. xii. c. 12, or 26 Hardouin,) 
where he mentions the nard of Gaul^ Crete, and Syria ; the laft 
agreeing with the Syrian odour of Horace, and almoft afcertaining 
the error eoafoonding fpikenard with the betel. So. li^ewife 
(lib. xii. c. 59.) Hard. Dat et malobathronSyria ex qua exprimitur 
oleum ad unguenta ; but in the fame chapter he fays, fapqr ejus 
nardo fimilis efle debet fub lingua ; and (lib. xxiii. c. 48. Hard.) 
oris et halitus fuavitatem commendat lingum fubditum folium : in 
which fenfe, as Diofcorides alfo teftifies, it is a tpafticatory, and not 
an unguent. , ^dded |o this,, he applies the titular di(lindIon of 
hadrofphserum, mefofph^rum, wd microfphxrum, to the fpikenard 
.(lib. xii. 26. Hard.), which Salmalius, Matthioli, and almoft all the 

^ It appears by Pliny, lib. xiir. c. 2. that' ’Tpikenard, the firft of odours, which is pre- 
alnn^ft 1^ ^be fragrant odours of the Eaft ca- eminently called folium, or the leaf, in oppo- 
tered into the compofition of their unguents, fition to coftus, or the root. But thcbetebnut 
In the royal Ptrfian unguent no lefs than being wrapt in the arecka leaf has pfobably 
tw€uty- 5 x euume^ted, and amcnag ghrea rife to the ci^ake. See^Piiny, libi xii. 

them the mairbathron, ^hi^ph is not fo pro^ c. 12. where the hadrofphserom, inefofphac- 
perly an odour as' a’^^mohlnt, if it be tHe ruhi, midrofph»rum — all diftjn&ions of jthc 
Ixtrc* But it is frequently cctofownded with the betel, are frifely applied to the fpikenard. 
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commentators, agree in aflignlng fpecifically to the betel ; and to 
the betel, be'tre, or petros, they arc applied in the Periplus. (p. penult.) 
The error of Pliny, and his fluctuation in making it both an un- 
guent and a mafticatory, arifes from his confidering the fpikenaid to 
be the leaf^ kut (which it is not, but a root), and not con- 

fiderirtg, or not knowing, that the betel is, above all others, the leaf, 
ufed with the areka-nut, and the conftant mafticatory of the Ori- 
entals from Malabar to Japan. ' 

Secondly, that it is a mafticatory is confirmed by Diofcoritles ; for 
he fays (u7roT«'9er«i Sb rv y'kua-crv evuiiuv s*a/:**TPf), it is placed 
under the tongue to fweeten the breath, and it has {Suvotfiiv rtm 
eurojw«%4'T£^ay) the virtue of ftrengthening the ftomach. If anjr 
native of the Eaft were at this day afked the properties of betel, no 
doubt he would fpecify thefe two particulars above all others. But 
it fhould feem that Diofeorides was aware of the confufion caufed 
by ii!iftakifl^the«3rd for the betel ; for he commences his account 
by faying, that fome believe the malabathrum to be the leaf of the 
nard, deceived by the fimilarity of the odour ; but the fad is far 
otherwife. (See Matthioli, p. 40.) 

The author of the Periplfts knew that Petros was the leaf, and 
that when the whole compofition was made up together, it was 
called Malabathrum; for he mentiems the method of obtaining it by 
the Seres from the Sefatae, and. their exportation of it again, (p. ult.) 
We know likewife that the procuring it at the extremity of the Eaft, 
is confonant to modern obfervation ; for though it is ufed in India, 
it is indifpenfable in all ceremonies in Ava, Pegu, China, and the 
iflands of Java, Sumatra^ &c. It is now well known to confift of 
the arcka-nut, the betel-leaf, aftd a mixture of lime from fca-ftiells 
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and fometiiTies with the addition of odoriferous drugs. The artka- 
nut has the appearance of an oblate nutmeg, hard as horn, and 
when cut, refembling the nutmeg in its mottled appearance. Dr. 
Burgefs Informs, me, that the unripe nutmeg is ibmetimes prefl'ed, 
and an aromatic liquid procured, fragrant in the higheft degree, 
which perhaps may have fome relation to the perfumed unguent of 
the ancients. The betel is a fpecies of the pepper-plant, aiad the 
lime is called chinam, the ufe of which turns tlie teeth black j and 
black teeth confequently, from the univerfality of the pradice, are 
the ftandard of elegance in all thofe countries where the ufage pre- 
vails. For the natural hiftory of the ingredients, and the ceremonies 
attending the cuftom, I refer to Sir G. Staunton’s Chinefe Embafly, 
vol. i. 272, ; Mr. Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 242. j and Mr. Turner’s 
Embafly to Thibet, pp. 285, 343. 

The name of this in afticatory varies, in different countries, but its 
Arabick name is Tembul, Tembal, or Tambal ; and from tamala, 
added to betre or bathra, tamala-bathra is derived, and the mala- 
bathra -of the ancients, according to the opinion of Salmafius.— 
“ But Stephens (in voce) gives a dift’erent etymology : Ferunt apud 

Indos hafei in ea regione qnse Malalmt dieitur,,:.ver,nacula ipforuni 
“ lingua Bathrum, five, Bethrura ap^IIari, inde Grtecos compoflta, 
“ voce norainalTe MeeXoi^at^ov.” F. F. What adds to the probability 
of this is, that the coaft was called Male, till the Arabs added the 
final fyllable. And let it not be thought fantaftical, if we carry our 
conjedures farther eaft — to the country of the Malays, in the Golden 
Cherfonefe ; for in that paft of the world the cuftom is far more 
prevalent, and there the heft ingredients are ftill procured. The 
Malays were not unknown, by report at leaft, to the Greeks; for 

Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy has a Malahoo-Colon (MaXa/a xi^Xov cck^ov, p. iy6', not far 
from the Straits of Malacca, the country of the Malays. 

From the practice of the natives, another circumftance occurs 
worthy of remark ; for it is faid, “ Sinae in mutuis vifitationibus 
“ folia betel manu tenent, ac cum Areka et calce in patinis ligneis 
“ in benevolentite fignum offerunt hofpiti ; dum utuntur, primo 
“ parum Arfekae mandunt, mox folium betel calci illitum, exemptis 
“ prius ner^ vmgtre pollicis» ^uem propterea longum atque acutum 
“ habent.’*^ NieuhofF, pars ult. Legat. Batav. p. 99. F. F. — I owe 
this curious paflage to the fuggeftion of Dr. Falconer, and I cannot 
help thinking that it correfponds with the expreflion in the Periplus, 
\^tvMcra,vTig xaXa^B? rig Keyoftlv^g Uer^gi ex arundinibus illis quas 
petros appellant ttervis jibrifque extraElis ; though applied to the 
making up of the compofition, rather than the ufe of it. 

The account of the ingredients muft be left for the natural hifto- 
rians to develope ; but the claffical hiftory of them, fiich as I have 
been able with the affiftance of my friends to colled, has been drawn 
front Diofcorides, Pliny, Matthioli, Salmafius, and the other autho- 
rities cited, with much labour and attention ; and if it contributes to 
remove the obfcurity in which the queftion was involved, let it not 
be received as a tedious difcuffion, but as the effort of an author, 
who' was engaged in the inquiry, before he was aw»e that an 
acquaintance with natural hiftory wbuld become fo material a part 
of his duty. 

62. Molzet^. Macer. P. 

An aromatic from India ; the bark red, the root large. The b^k 
ufed as a medicine'in dyfcnteries. Plin. xii. 8. Salm. 1302, 


4 K 2 


63. Margarita. 
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6 ^. Margi^fitcd. D. P. Pearls, 

‘ The Pearl Fifliery is mentioned in the Perlplus, both at Bahrein 
in the Gulph of Perfia, and at the Ifland of Ceylon ; but I am 
obliged to Mr. Falconer for pointing out “ the authority of Pliny, 
lib. ix. 35. or 54 Hard, and lib. vi. 22. or 24 Hard. ; the former 
** of which is of importance, as marking out not only the fifliery 
at Ceylon, but at Perimoola, and the Sinua Periropolus,” F. For 
the Perimoola of Ptolemy is not far from the Straits of Malacca, and 
approaches (though not nearly) to the Sooloo Fifliery of Mr. Dal- 
rymple. Whether pearls are ftill taken in the Gulph of Siam or 
Cambodia, I am not informed, but they might well be brought 
thither from Borneo ; and the information is highly interefting. In 
the fame palTage it is noticed by Pliny: Principium ergo, culmenque 
omnium rerum pretii, Margaritse tenent. But it is not true that 
the pearl fold higher at Rome than the diamond;, for, lib, ?cxxvii. 
c, 4. the. diamond has the highefl: value ; the pearl, the fecond ; and 
the emerald, the third. 

64. Marucortini Lana. D. Wool of Marucori. 

The text is .corrupt. Ramufio joins it with the following article, 
Fucus, which he reads Marlicorum Succus; but what it means is 
not eafily difcoverable. Dr. Falconer, with great appearance of pro- 
bability, fuppofes it to be the wool of the Thibet (beep, of which 
fliawls are made. 

65, P, 

Knives or c^jars worn at tlie girdle. 


66 . 
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66. MBXie(pdix P. 

Brafs ” or copper, prepared, as Ratnufio fays, for veflels of cook- 
ery. But rather for ornaments of women, as bracelets, anklets, and 
collars. No ufage of ,MeX;6(pS« occurs elfewhere; but metals were 
prepared with feveral materials to give them colour, or make them 
tradlable or malleable. Thus ^oXoSanpat in Hefychius was brafs pre- 
pared with ox's gall to give it the colour of gold, and ufed like our 
tinfel ornaments or foil for ftage dreffes and decorations. Thus com- 
mon brafs was neither dudtile nor malleable, but the Cyprian brafs 
was both. And thus, perhaps, brafs, fisXii(pdK, was formed with 
fome preparation of honey. Pliny ufes coronarium poffibly in re- 
ference to the fame application of it as Hefychius mentions, and 
feems to ufe Cyprium in the fenfe of copper. Cyprium regulare is 
the beft copper, and every metal is called regulare when purified, 
omne, purgatis diligentlus igni vitiis, excodllfque, regulare eft. And 
again Cyprium tenuiffimum quod coronarium vocant, xxxiii. 9.. 


67. MeX; KotXctfiivov to Xtyof^svav 
Honey from canes. Sugar. 

In Arabic, fliuker, which the Greeks feem firft to have met with 
on the coaft of Arabia, and thence to have adopted the Arabic name. 
It is here mentioned on the coaft' of Africa, where the Arabians 
Hkewife traded, aW either imported it themfelves from India, or 
found it imported ; it was evidently not found in that age gromng 
in Africa. The Sanfkreet name of fugar is ich-fhu-cafa, and from 
the two middle fyllables the Arabic fhuka, or fhuker. Af. Refearch. 
iv. 23 1. See Du Cange, article Cannamele, Cannx Mellis, medtiOne 


This article Is very dubious. 


by 
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by Abbertus Aquenfis, William of Tyre, and othei's, as introduced 
from the Eaft into Cyprus, Sicily, &c. in their age. 

68. MbXiKutov. Honey Lotus. P. 

The lotus or nyraphaea of Egypt. The ftalk contains a fweet and 
eatable fubftance, confidered as a luxury by the Egyptians, and ufed 
as bread ; it was fometimes carried to Rome, and the Periplus makes 
it ah article of importation at Barygaza. It appears alfo to have been 
ufed as provifion for mariners ; and if this was the favourite bread of 
Egypt, in preference to grain, Plomer might well fpeak of it as a 
luxury and delicacy ; but his lotus is generally fuppofed to be the 
fruit of a tree, by our African travellers. Authors differ, fome af- 
fecting that it is ftill common in the Nile, others faying that the lotus 
now found there has neither pulp nor fubftance. 

69. Mera^ac, See Nijpae Sijpixov. D. P. 

yo. MoZ^OTH SvfZlOCfiX. D. P. 

An incenfe called mocrotus or mocroton. 

y I . MoXox^yoc, P. 

Coarfe cottons of the colour of the mallow. Others read 
cither fmgle threaded or of one colour. 

Coarfe cotton dyed of a whitifli purple, and therefore called molo- 
china from mallows. Wilford, Afiat. Diflertation. vol. ii. 

P- 233- 

Paolino interprets Molochina, tele finiflime dipinti e richamente, 
p. 95. i. c. chintz., Muflins are faid to derive their name from Mo- 
ful, becaufe they were brought from thence by caravans into Europe. 

(Marco 
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(MarcoPolo, lib. i. c. 6.) But there is adiftant refemblance between 
Molochina and muflins, and the Greeks had no foft found of ch. 
If there is any name in the native language fimilar to either, we 
ought rather to feek for an Oriental derivation than a Greek one. At 
the fame time it may be confidered, that purple cottons might have 
as general a fale formerly, as blue Surats have now. 

72. MoXuSJijf. Lead. P. 

73. Motw. P. 

A fpecies of cinnamon. See Kao-o-Za. 

y4, Mufoi/. D. P. 

Myrrh or oil of myrrh **. 

A gum or refin ilTuing from a thorn in Arabia, Abylfmla, &c. 
Bruce has given an account of the plant ; he fays it is originally from 
Africa, and that the Arabian myrrh is ftill an inferior fort. See 
Bruce, Chambers, and Salmafius, 

75 . See AiO/a 

Porcelane. See Gefner and Chambers in voce. 


N ' 

76. N«yof. D. P. Nardi Stachys. 'Nardi Spica^ in the Digeft. 
Spikenard, 

This article appears under another form, and as if it were a dif* 

The African is beft ; the Abyfliiiian, Arabian, and Indian, worft. Dr. Burgefs. 

ferent 
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ferent article in the DIgeft, No. 3 ; the Nardl Stachys Is No. 5, but 
under No. 3 we read 

Folium 

1. Pentafphserum. 

2. Barbaricum. 

3. Caryophyllum. 

The two firft of which may be interpreted in conformity to the 
authorities which follow : i. Folium Pentafphxrnm, Betel. 2. Fo- 
lium Barbaricum, fpikenard j but the third is the C/ow, and Is not re- 
lated to the other two folia or leaves, unlefs It were introduced into 
the refcript of the Digeft, from the cuftom-houfe at Alexandria, be- 
caufe it was a compound of (pvXXov, a leaf. Caruo-phullon, the nui 
Uaf^ is a name applied to the pink flower, becaufe the (heath which 
cnclofes the flower is fcolloped and jagged like the (heath of the nut. 
Whether this was transferred to the clove itfelf, on account of the 
angular points at the head of the clove^ or nail ; or, whether to the 
plant, I am not able to determine. (See article Caryophyllon) ; but 
NapJoj is the fpikenard called Folium Barbaricum, becaufe it was ob- 
tained at Barbarike, the port of Scindi ; and Folium Gangiticum, 
becaufe it was likewife procured at the Ganges, that is in Bengal ; 
Nap^a; yaTrawjtij alfo, as it appears in the Periplus (p. 32.), by the ge- 
neral confent of the commentators, is read, ra.yymKVy and 

confirmed by the Periplus itfelf, p. 36. 

No Oriental aromatic has caufed greater difputes among the cri- 
tics, or writers on Natural Hiflory, and it is only within thefe few 
years that we have arrived at the true knowledge of this curious 
odour, by meanfi of the inquiries of Sir William Jones and Dr. Rox- 
burgh. 


9 
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Thekiacpount is contaioed In the fourth ypUjuie of the Afiatic 
Refearches, and Dr. Roxburgh was fo fortunate at laft as to find 
the plant in a ftate of perfedion, of which he has given a drawing 
that puts an end to all controverfy on the fubjed. 

The nard has the addition of fpike fiptn the Latin fpica, an ear of 
wheat, which, according to Dr. Roxburgh’s drawing, it perfedly 
refembles." And this adjund is found alfo in its Arabic name, fum- 
bul ; ,.an 4 vips-i^‘.%an%reet;?pp^ Jatamansi } as alfo its Per- 

fic title khuftah, all ftgnifying^^^^/m. . 

Sir William Jones, Afiat. Ref. iv. 1 1 7, fays, it Is a native of Bud- 
tan, Nepal, and Morang ; and that it Is a fpecies of Valerian. • It is 
remarkable that he bad hjmfelf feen a refemblance of it in Syria, «s 
the Romans or Greeks mention Syria as one of the countries where 
It is found ; but Ptolemy gives it its true orighi in thefe trads of 
India. A fpecimen was brought down to Calcutta from Boudtan 
at the requeft of Sir William Jones, and the agen^ of the Deva Raja 
called itparapi it was not in flower. Some dried f^dmehs of 
it Invoked like the tails of ermines, but the living ones, as Dr. Rox- 
burgh afterwards found, rife from the ground like ears of wheat. It 
anfwers the defcription of Diofcorides. It is weaker in fcent than 
the Sumhul fpikenard of Lower Aha when dry, and even loft 
much of its odopr J^tweon , The odour Jsjjke 

the fcent of violets ; but the is ^d*l?tought 

out of Boudtan. It was, however, procured by the, interverition of 
Mr. Purling^the Eriglifli refident ; and was atl^ reeeived in its p?r- 
fed form by fir. lioxburgh, who has deicribed it botanically . ^ Af. 

In the age of the Periplus it was brought from Scindi, and worn 

the Ganges; which, according to Sir William Jones, we oQglft tcv 
’ ' ‘ ' 4 L conclude 


l.r 
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ronclude would bo t|ie r.atural port for it, as coming from Boudtan. 
Thfs authorizes the' change of reading from yxTrujiKr,, [gapanika,] to 
[gangitika,] more efpecially as it is mentioned at the 
Canges, Some fanciful inquirers might think they had found th? 
mention of Japan in this pal^ge. _ . „ 

We ought not to omit fome particu'ars from Pliny wh^ch are re- 
markable. He deferibes the nard with Us jpipa^, rajntionin^ akb 
that -both the leaves and the fpica are of high value, and that the 
odour is the prime in all unguenps. The price an hundred 
denarii for a pound. And he afterwards vilibly confounds it 
with "the malobathrum or betel, as will appear from his ufage of 
hadrorphasrum, mefofphxrum, microfphsermn, terms peculiar to the 
betel. 

Hoffman in voce Follatum, writes, Folium catarphasrum ell Fo- 
lium Malabathri qnod„inde i..£. pilulm conbeerentur. Fo- 

lium vero Barbaricuin, id quod Indicum, Grreci recentlores nomi- 
narunt quod ex India defciretur per Barbaricuin Sinum. F. F. — 
But it is not the Barbaricus Sinus on the coaft of Africa thay is 
meant, but the port Barbarike in the Delta of the Indus. I’here the 
Periplus finds the fpikenard, which is the folium Indicum. Folium 
catarphserum, hikdr,ofph£erum,,;^q. i&:the betel-leaf. Hoffman adopts 
Salmafius’s opinion in regard to the millake of , Pliny : he feems to 
think that the maiobathrum, as well, as the folium, was confounded 
with the fpikenard. If fo, the malobatlirurp Syrium of Hprace is 
the unguent of fpikenard, which, according to Sir W. Jones, is found 
in Syria *^[\yell as ip India. 

The charafl^llftfe name of the nard is folium ”, t&e leaf, pre- 

^ p. 1 optfiion, folium to nard. He fays It Is always p^rilar 

Kiny is regularly mi{Ulen ia applying to maiobathrum bettl. 

eminently 
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eminent])? in contratfiftlnclion to coftus, the root, both as the prime 
odours of their two lorts, the root and the leaf, - 

Dr. Fal coner has juftly cautioned me to be fare that the nard of 
of Pliny is the leaf. 1 know no more of natural hiftory than I have 
obtained from the authorities here cited ; but that Pliny mentions 
both the fpica and the folium of the nard, is certain ; and by his 
expreffions Punderftand, that what we now know to be the roo/, he 
fuppofed' td’fe ffie gro-mtb. CdctiifRma.^ ariftas fe fpargunt, afluredly 
exprefies fomefhing above ground ; ideo gemina dote nardi fpicas 
ac folia celebrant, by which \vc muft underftand that cacumina and 
fpiccE are identified. But that Pliny was miftaken, and that the 
fpica was really the root, cannot be doubted, after the account that 
Dr Roxburgh has given. It is clear alfo from the authorities ad- 
duced by Dr. F. 'that the ancients were well informed of this. “ In 
one of the receipts for the Theriaca Andromachi, Naa.J'o/o rs 
“ hir!'- TavTyjC fisv kxto, TTourriv uveg-xTiv. 

“ iEglnet. lib. vii. Galen fpeaks of it as'a'root: £« ^ 

“ c-uyye.O'^ir.] Svvx^ubuv. And Arrian : tx^iv Ss ior.xcv rxvrr^v rs 
“ Ewrfiovy Txvrvjv a->j\>.Byiiv rts; d>ott/nx^. 

“ And Galen, lib. xii, de Antidotis, c. 14. Trooyey^xt^- 

“ c Nxfov iciXBVBi fixXBiv, rh ovo- 

“ xxZcxvj -^xclcv; % 'ro, eC"*- 'ouVM,f kin>'-r4ir7rio; rkf *r*%&*? 6fio‘a~ 

« y:xrx Tr,v i^oofriv. To th^'mKy'b^dded fhe tefliftKlny'of 

the moderns; ^'iurray, Apparat. Medic, vol. 5. pp. 44J, 446** 
« Lewis, Mat. Med. and the following note from Bodasus, which. 
« perhaps beft folves the queftion : In Indica Nardo, falvo 
« judicio, fpica dicituf cauUculus, muMs capillaceis foliohs obfitus, 
« ad inftar ariftarum ; nec de nihilo aut iramerito Gr»ci,antlquir- 
fimi, Romani et Arabes Nardo iHi Spica. appellationem impofn-* 
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“ erunt. Radix quidem eft, fed quse cauliculum e terra emittai, 
“ aliquando plures ex una radice capillaceis denfis ariftatlfque foliolis 
“ veftitos. Not. in Theophraft. p. 1018.” F. F. Add to this the 
teftimony of Dr. Roxburgh, and it will appear evidently that Pliny 
was miftaken. Another medical friend informs me,: “ that the 
matted fibres^ which are the part chofen for medicinal purpofes, 
“ are fuppofed by fome to be the beady or fpike of jtJie plant, by 
“ others, the roor~they feem rather to be the remains of the wi- 
“ thered ftalks, or ribs of the leaves j fometimes entire leaves and 
“ pieces of ftalks are found among them.” Is not this the origin 
of Pliny’s miftake, which Dr. Roxburgh fets at reft ? and may not 
thefe leaves and ftalks be purpofely left to increafe the weight and 
price j or even to deceive, as the natives are fo jealous of their 
plant I All this accords with the quotation of Dr. F. from Bodseus. 

But there is ftill a more remarkable particular in Pliny, which is, 
that he evidently copies the Periplus in the three places which he 
allots for the markets of the fpikenard j for he mentions Patala at 
the head of the Delta ” of the Indus, correfpondent to the Barbarika 
of the Periplus j and another fort which be calls Ozsenitides, evi- 
dently agreeing with the mart of Ozene (p. 27. Peripl.) ; and a third 
fort nam«i Gangitic, from the Ganges, anfwering to gapanic, for 
which all the commentators agree in reading Gangitic. Very ftrong 
proofs thefe, that Pliny had feen this journal and copied from it ; 
as he mentions nothing of Ozene in his account of the voyage, and 
only catches Ozxnitides here incidentally. See Salmafius, p. 1059. 
etfeq. who is very copious on the fubjed, and has e.xhaufted all 
that the ancients knew of this aromatic 

« Whether this in PKny does pot apply to « It refembles the tail of a fmall animal, in 
• Dr. Burgefs’8 Collection. 



yo, Nai/VXisj, p. 27. NaupUus, P. 

It feeras to be an inferior tortoife-fhell from the context, which runs 
thus, 3^ hd<pcro^ fierx Tr,y votVTrXiog oXiyo^^ i. e. tor- 

tolfe-fhell of fuperior kind, but not equal to the Indian j and a fmall 
quantity of that fpecies called nauplius. It may, however, be a dif- 
ferent commodity ; but I* cannot trace it in Pliny, unlefs it be the 
fliell of that fifh he calls nauplius, lib. ix. c. 30. or 49 Hard, which 
feems a fpecies of the nautilus • tfSTv^Rkfe Hardouin fays, does not 
fail in its own fhell, but a borrowed one. * 

7 1. NiJittas Y, 7 jotx,ov. D. P. 

Sewing filfc, or filk thread, from China. If this paffage be corred:, 
it proves that filk was brought into India from China, as early 
as the age of the Periplus. , can hardly be applied to a web, 

it feems always to be thread. 

It is called ^srctla by Procopius and all the later writers, as well 
as by the Digeft, and was known without either name to Pliny ; for 
he fays, the women who wrought it had the double trouble of 
untvvifting the filk thread, and then -weaving it up into a manu- 
fadure. Unde geminus noflris foeminis labor redordiendi fila rur- 
fuinque texendi. See Procop. Anecd. p. 3* Zonaras ad Concil. 
p. 231. And for the hiflory of the,|iik. pade at Tyre, fee Procop. 
Hift..Arc,- p. 73. juftinian ruined Jthe trade at Tyre, and yet fent 
the Monks to bring the worm from the Eaft, Procop. de Bello 
Goth. iv. 17. p. 61.3. Byz. Hift. See Gibbon. 

EXXiii/£f £xaXw, tk-jw ob Procop. PerfiC. & 

Vandal, lib. iv. fera cruda. Du Cange. F. Unwrought 

filk is called in the Periplus. ’ ‘ 
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IfJLotrloc ru £)C METAHHS bu Btj^vtoj f^^sv 'TrJxss^n/ (bavlh.x'; 

B^yd^Btr^oci BK TfdkoctH hxiQ$i* 01 THruv e^'ito^oi ^nfA,ns^yol rs')(y~Tat 

SVTUV^Ct TO CCl/BXU&SV UV.^V. PfOCOp. AoCC. p. lU. Hlft. AfC. p. 8. 

The manufa<ftures had been long eftablifhed at Berytus and Tyre. 
The web was formed from the metaxa; may we not call it organ- 
zined filk ? The price of the metaxa was raifed by the taxes im- 
pofed in Perfia ; and, upon the manufa£lurers raifihg’ the price, 
Juftinian fixed a maximum and ruined the trade. 

o 


72^ ^O$optov, Mujlin. P. 

I ft fort. ^IvSiKOV TO TrXoiTVTi^OV 1 J XiyCLiil'^ 

Wide India muflins called hlonakhc, ,that is, of the very beft and 
fineft fort ; particularly fine. 

2d fort. ’Lct'yfJi.uTO'yriVfi. 

Which is evidently the cotton too ordinary to fpin, and made iile 
of only' for fluffing of cufhions, beds, &c. The Greek term is derived 
from 'LxTtruy to fluft', Zuyfiaroc, fluffing, or things ftufied. The article 
in the Periplus would be better read Lay/xstroyev'ij, the fort of cotton 
ufed for fluffing. Marco Polo, lib. iii. c. 29. fays, II Bambagio che 
li cava di quello, cofi vecchi non e buon de filare, ma folamente per 
coltre. And Strabo ; \x tkt\s Ss [the cotton plant] Nea^y;os' cprfi. 

Tag Ivnjy^lisg (rivlovag itpalviffBai, T^g ie MaxeSovag dvTi xva^aXuv dorotg 

Pf^^trSai, 7 ^ Tng 'Layi^aTOTuyng. Fine muflins are made of cotton ; 
but the Macedonians ufed cotton for flocks, and fluffing of couches. 
Mr. Marfdcn, p. ia6. notices the cotton ufed only for this purpofe 
in Sumatra as the Bombax Ceiba j and Percival mentions the fame 


in 


m 
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in Ceylon, p. 328. See alfo Dampier, New Holland, p. 65. and 
Voyage, p. 165. 'O&giiov is from the thin inner garment of 

women, in contra-diftindion to the x‘'^uv of men. Horn. II. E. 595. 
Pvlcurhus propofes EBuyi^aToycuvtjy veftis pellicia. F. 

Monakhe, fmgle. 

3d fort. XuSxTov. P. 

Coarfe muffins, or rather coarfe coitOns, ' oalled at prefent 'dunga- 
rees ; Wilford, Af. Differt. vol. ii. p. 233. to which monakhe is op- 
pofed as a finer fort. 

73. OTvo;. Wine. P. 

1. Aoec^ixrivo^. Wine of Laodicea, in Syria. Syria is ftill 

famous for its wine. Volney, torn. il. p. 69. Strabo. 
d’Anville Geog. An. ii. 134. 

2. iTaXtyJ?. Italian Wine. P. 

3. A^xCtxo;. Arabian Wine. P. It is dubious whether it 

may not be palm or toddy wine, it feemS-to have been 
a great article of commerce. 

74. ''Of4.px^ A;5£r, 7raAmx:i?\ iBipfii Rob of Grapes from Bif- 

polls. E. . ' ‘ 

For the explanation of this article I am wholly indebted to Dr. 
Falconer, and return' my thanks to him more particularly, as it was' 
the commencement of his correfpondence. He obferved to me^ 
that it was the dipfe of the Orientals, and ftill ufcd as a relifh all 

over 
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over the Eaft, Bipfe is the rob of grapes in their unripe flate, and 
^pleafant acid. I have found many authorities to confirm his fug- 
geftion. Pliny, v. 6. xii. 19. xii. 27. xiv. 9. xxili. called by Co- 
lumella, Sapa vini. See alfp Shaw. Dr. Ruflel’s Aleppo, p. 58, 
and Pocock, i. p. 58. made. at Faiurae, and called Becmas, or Pac- 
Ififas. Iter Hierofol. ex uvarum acinis Mauris Zibib, vel Zibrben 
di^hi, p. 357, ex acinis fuccum expriQiunt*pp(jiaui^|^i^*i4onec ad 
fpiffitudinem, inftar mellis ebullierit, Pacmas id Arabice vocant, nos 
defrutum, Itali mofto cotto, mufturn codlum, eofque in cibis pro 
intindiu utuntur, nonnulli aqua raulta dilutum bibunt, id. p. 38 7. 
Ebn Haukal likewife defcribes it, and calls it Doufliab, made at 
Arghan in Sufiana. 

75. Onyx Arabic us, D. Arabiaii Onyx. 

This article ftands in the Digeft fo unconnected wiitr-aR that pre- 
cedes and follows It, that Ramufio, in order to make it a drug, reads 
it Gurri Arabic ; and I can hardly think otherwife than that it is a 
corruption, and jthat fome aromatic produce of Arabia is meant; but 
what, it is impoflible to determine. Mr. Falconer is perfuaded 
“ that it is the Onyx ufed as a box to contain odours or perfumes, 
the fame as the Alabafter of Scripture, Luke, vii. 37. and Pliny, 
“ lib, xxxvi. c. 8. or 12 Hardouin, ftrongly confirms this opinion, 
“ for there the Onyx is faid to be found in Arabia, and to be the 
** Alabaftr)tes, and to be excavated for the purpofe of con- 

taining unguents or perfumes ; and fo Horace Nardi parvhs onyx 
“ eliciet cadum.” F. I have nothing to objeCl to this but the 
context. 

' * j' 76. ’Ottijt/cz, 
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76. p. 27. Awls or bodkins, P. 

An article in trade on the coaft of Africa, as needles are at this 
Uay. 

77. ’O^E/^oXxcf. Mountain Brafs. 

Ufed for Ornaments. Ramufio calls it white copper, copper from 
•which the gold and filver has not been well feparated in extra&ing k' 
from the ore. 


n 


r Pardi 
78. 4 Leopardi 
i. Panther a 




J Leones 
\ Ixan a 



Tjfgersy Leopards,, Panthers, 
Lions and JJoneJJ'es. 


7g. Uoi^Sivct evs4Set?, P. 

Handfome women flaves for the haram are mentioned as intended 
for prefents to be fent up to the king of Guzerat, whofe capital was 

Ozene or Ougein* 

80. Pelles Baiylonicee. D* 

' Parthica. 

Hydes from Babylonia or Parthia, pofllbly dyed ftke Turkey or 
Morocco leather j but Q^? 

81, ncXvatas. P. 

Small hatchets or axes for the African trade. 

am 82. Pentaf. 


f 
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V ■ 82 Pejilafphamm. Folium Pentafphanim. D. NarJ. 

See article Nard. Mr. Falconer thinks that Pliny has not con- 
founded the Folium, or leaf of the Nard with the Betel as Salmafius 
aflerts; but that he takes the leaves from three diflerent parts of 
the plant, the large making the leaft valuable odour, and the leaft 
feaves the beft ; hence, the drftindlion- of hadrofphserum, mefo- 
fphserum, microfphasrum, and that the pentafphaerum of the Digeft 
is ftill an inferior fjrt. Of this I am no competent judge, but I 
think it ftrange that the diftindiions of Hadrofphajrum, &c- fliould 
be applied by the ancients both ta the Betel, as they are by the Peri- 
plus, and to the Spikenard as they are by Pliny, if this opinion be 
founded. Pliny, lib, xxiii. 4. has certainly copied the fame autho- 
rities as Diofcorides, for he makes malobathrum a maftacatory to 
fweeten the breath, and an odour to put among deaths, as we fome- 
times put lavender; both which particulars are in Diofcorides, but 
lib. xii. 59. Hard, it is- a tree found in Syria and Egypt as well as 
tndia. It is much more probable that Mr. Falconer fhould be right, 
than one who is little acquainted with Natural Hiftory, but my 
doubts concerning Pliny’s confulion are not removed. 

83. rreTTE^j. Pepper, D. F. 

Imported from the coaft of Malabari, as it ftill is ; the native term 
on thecoaft is pimpilim; .Salm. p. 1070. or the Sanfkreet, pipali. 
Af. Ref. vol. iv. p. 234. The pepper coaft is called in Arabic beled- 
el-fulful. D’Anville, Ind.. p. 118. 

It was found by the Greeks from Egypt, firft in Ethiopia, as an 
article of cbmindtee brought thither by the Arabs, but was known 
in Greece much earlwi- . 


Two 
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Two forts are diftlnguiflied in the Periplus, “ and recognized by 
“ Theophraftus, lib. ix, c. round, and uTro^ypat long. 

“ And by Diofcorides, the Betel is likewife a fpecies of the pepper. 
“ Porro Betle foliis Piperis adeo fimilia funt, ut alterum ab altero 
“ vix difeerni queat, nifi quod Piperis folia paulo duriora funt, et 
“ nervi excurrentes paulo majores. Bodaeus a Stapel in Theo- 
« phraftum.” F. F. 

1. ’ KOTTOVX^tXOV. P. • ' 

From Cottonara, the kingdom of Canara, according to Renneli, 
which is Rill the principal mart for pepper, or at leaft was fo before 
the Englifh fettled in Sumatra. This is the black pepper. See 
Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 117. White pepper is the black dripped of 
its outward coat. 

2. MoiX^oy. P. 

Long pepper fo called from its form being cylindrical, an inch 
and an haff long. It confifts of an aflemblage of grains or feeds 
joined clofe together. It refembles the black pepper, but is more 
pungent, and it is a fpecies of the Eaft India pepper, totally didinR: 
from the Cayenne, and ufed for the purpofe of adulteration. This 
is the reafon that we buy pepper ground cheaper than whole. 

84. P. jt - I ; - 

-Girdles or lafhes, and perhaps diftinguilhrf ^om the foUowlng 
article, 

• (85. Ml ^uvat, P. 

Sadies of an ell long,) only in the difierence of make, or ornament. 

Tabfixir 18 the common Iod^ peppiMT* 

4 M 2 


X- - 


86 » Uimxov^ 
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S6. llivvtxav, D. P. 

Pearls, or the pearl oyfter. See the filhery at Cape ComcMrln, 

87. no^(pd^ee ^uSctix, p. 35. P. 

Purple cloth of two forts, fine and ordinary. An article of trade 
at Moofa in Arabia, 

88. na-nf^ /«, Drinking Vejfels, P, 

XxXxd, Brafs. P. 

Zr^oyyoAa, Round. P, 

MsyctXocj Large. P. 

Probably all three epithets apply to the fame veflel, . An article of 
import onthe'coaft of Africa. 

89* riofOf oXlyoq, P. ' 

Wheat in fmall quantities, imported into Omana, or Oman in, 
Arsd)ia. 



go. 'P/yo«£^wf. Rhinoceros. P; 

The horn or the teeth, and polllbly the fkin, imported from the 
coaft of Abyffinia, where Bruce found the hunting of this animaP 
ftill a trade,, which he has deicnbed in all of its branches, yol. iv. 


* 


gi, 'Zdyyx^u,. 
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gi. 'Zd'yyx^ct. P. 

Boats or fmall veflels ufed on the coaft of Cochin for conveying 
the native commodities from the Interior to the ports, and fometimes 
along the coaft from Malabar to Coromandel and the contrary. 

Rugs or cloaks made at Arfinoe (Suez), dyed,, and with a full 
knap. 


5 ^. ^avSa^dcKTj, 

Red pigment, Salra, p. ii 55 * found in gold and filver mines. 
Pliny. Ore of Cinnabar. Dr. Burgefs. Sandaracham et Ochram 
Juba tradit In infula rubri marls Topazo nafci, inde nuncjiertebuntUF 
ad nos. Plin. xxxv* aa. Hard. ' 


94. £a?e%a^(. D. P. Sitgar^ 

Made at Tyre In the 12th century. Benjamin of Tudela. Ber- 
geron, p. 17. But when firft planted in Europe, dubious. See 
article 60. 


g^. l,a7r(p£i^oq. Sapphire Stone* D- P- 
The ancients diftinguiftied two forts Of dark blue or pmple, one 
of which was fpbtt^*- with gold. Pliny fays, it is never pellucid, 
which feemsto make it a different ftone ffonvwhat is now Called 


•' Dr. Burgefs has fpecimens of both forts, the one- with gold.fpots like laplslazuli, and 


not tranfpareats 


fapphire. 
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fapphire. Dutens fays, the true azure fapphire was confecrated to 
Jupiter by the ancients. 

g 5 . Sarcogalla^ or SarcQ-colla. D. 

A ftyptic, from and xoWctu^ to u/iite the JieJh, that is, to 

draw the lips of the wound together, and heal it. Suppofed to be 
gum Arabic by fome ; but others fay, from a .tree in Perfis. Ra- 
mufio reads the text without any notice of al chelucia or farcogalla, 
and concludes all three under the following article, which is read 
onyx Arabicus, but which he reads gum Arabic, meaning, perhaps, 
to render the three confiftent; and a drug feems more requifite than 
the onyx-ftone ; but fee Onyx Arab. Dr. Falconer fays, the farco- 
colla is not gum Arabic ; but adds, that it is well known In the 
{hops, , though the tree, or country which produces it, is not known. 
See Chambers In voce. “ Fit et ex farcocblla, ita arbor vocatur, 
“ gummi utiliflimum pidloribus et medicis. Plin. lib. xTii. ii.” F. 

97. Sardonyx. D. 

“ The fardonyx is next in rank to the emerald : Intelligebantur 
“ colore in Sarda, hoc eft vehit carnibus ungue hominis impofito, 
“ et utroque trarrflucido, talelque effe Indicas tradunt. Arabicas ex- 
“ cellunt candore circuli prjelucido atque non gracili, neque in 
“ receflu gemmsc aut in dejedlu renitente, fed in ipfis umbonibus; 
“ nitente pr^Eterea fubftrato nigerrimi colons. Plin. xxxvii. 7.” F. 
See Chaipbers in voce^ where, it is faid, the ftirdonyx of Pliny is not 
what now bears the name bnt a camsea. I have not found this 
palTage as cited in Pliny, but conclude I have the numerals wrong : 
the fardonyx is mentioned in the chapter adduced. 


98. 
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.98 'Zr^oiyA oloix,a.rot,. Cbine/e Hides or Furs. P. 

What is meant by St^fActra no where appears, unlefe it can- be 
applied to the rapTsovou^ whence the malobathrum was procured. 
But this is very dubious. See MotKoCct^ov. Pliny mentions the Seres 
fending their iron wrapt up in or mixed veftibus pellibufque* E. 
See article following. 

99. Iron. P. 

An import into Abyfflnia for the rrraiiufaifHire. of ipear heads, to‘ 
hunt the elephant, rhinoceros, &c. 

’ivJ'wdf. D, P. Ferrum Indkum.. D.- 


Iron tempered in India. 

“ Ex omnibus generibus palma Serico ferro eft. Seres hoc cum 
“ veftibus fuis pellibufque nrittunt. Secunda Parthico, neque alia 
“ genera ferri ex mera acie temperantur, cseteris enim admifcetur. 
“ Plin. lib. xxxix. c. 14. Plutarch (in Craffo). And Arrian de Rebus 
“ Parth. or the work afcribed to him, mehtions that the Parthians 
covered their armour with leather, but at the moment of attack 
“ they threw off the covering, and appeared glittering in their bur- 
“ nilhed fteel. Milton alfo, Par, Regained, lib. iiu E. In mon- 
tibus Kabel (Cabul) inveniuntur ferri fodinse celeberrimae, et huroania 

ufibus aptiflhnsB^ producunt enim ^ieenimiacutura ct veuuftura, . A1 

EdriflS.-:- . ■ > • in: .'fV; i -o: 


100. D, P; 


Fine linen of tidy fort, but that imported into Abyfllnla might tte 
Egyptian, and poffibly of cotton ; but 


To cut like an Indian fword, w a com- 
mon Arabic proverb in Arabftia. in 

Egypt, Shaw (p. 364,.) fays, thehardcft tools 


(as drills for working the granite obeli/k«) 
wcre'rtia* of Indian iroii.^ Shaw qtates the 

Periplus, but not pi,erhaps juftJy. 
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XivSon; cti Siapo^uTsiTxi TxyyiTiKxif P. 

Can be nothing elfe but the fineft Bengal muflins. 

-loi. I,irog. Wheat Corn. P. 

102. Hksttu^vx. j 4 dzes. P. 

jjn contradin:in(3;Ion to ttsXijjux^ hatchets. 

■loj. ^KBVJj x^yu^x. S:lver Plate. P. 

1 04. 'TaAa. P. 

'Veflels of chryftal, ‘©r gkfs In imitation of chryftal. 

105. Smaragdus. D. The Emerald. 

There are twelve forts, according to Pliny and Ifidorus, (Gotho- 
‘fired.) Nero uied an emerald as an eye-glaki and Gothofred, at 
ifidorus, fuppofes that the emerald has a magnifying power. Mr, 
Falconer imagines it to magnify only from the denfity of the me- 
'dtnm. Mr. Dutens denies that the ancients had any knowledge of 
-the emerald, and in this he is fupported by Tavernier, the Abbe 
Raynal, Harris^ and Bruce. The green gems which the ancients 
called emeralds, were all of inferior quality to thofe brought from 
Brafil and Peru ; and from the fize mentioned of fome of them, they 
are juftly fappofed to be Fhiors : but we read of an emerald ifland in 
the Red Sea, and much notice is taken of them, both by naturalifts 
and poets. The greateft difficulty to be furmounted by Mr. Dutens 
feems to be the archbilhop of York’s emerald, engraved with a Me- 
dufa’s head of Grecian fculpture, and brought from Benares ; but 
this, he calls a green ruby, p. 14. See Bruce, i. 206. who fays, 
Tlieophraftus mentions an emerald of four cubits, and a pyramid 

• fixty 
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fixty feet liigii, compofed of four emeralds. ..And Roderick of To- 
ledo talks of an emerald table in Spain 547 feet long ! But Bruce 
fays, likewife, the true emerald is as hard as the ruby. How then 
are we to diftinguiflr between an emerald and a green ruby ? Bruce 
vifited the Emerald Ifland in the Red Sea, and found nothing more 
like emeralds than a green chryftalline fubftance, little harder than 
glafs ; and this, he adds, is found equally on ‘the continent and the 
ifland. Emeralds have been found in Peru, in the barrow^s of the 
dead, of a cylindrical form ; fo that the Peruvians, anciently, muft 
not only have known the gem, but valued it ; and muft alfo have 
poflTefled the art of cutting it. Ulloa. Mr. falconer has fuggefted to 
me a Angular paffage in Pliny, which may be applied to Nero’s eme- 
rald, and which had efcaped my notice : lidem plerumque et concavi 
tit ■^ifum colligant.' Plin. lib. xxxvii, c. 5. or 16 Hard. ; fo that the 
dmerald mentioned in this inftance might truly be confidered as an 
eye-glafs fon a fhort fight. F. The whole chapter is foTffl-y^exprcfs, 
i#’is^at#*t©-dOfScei»re“what is an eaieralt^ tf Pliny’s is not: 
Scythicorura jEgyptiOrumque tanta eft duritia ut vujnerari nequeant. 

This feem^ to exprefs that hardnefs which the jewellers try by the 

file. 

106. Myrrh, * D. P. ^ 

“ The myrrh of the modernyi the fame as th^t'def^^ by the 
“ anc’ientSj hut the tree from v^ch it Is o^tame^ isf niH'^oubtful. 

“It jg l ily wife ftiil brought from the fame countriesj^ that is, Arabia, 

“ and the weftern'coa^ of the Red'.Sea. But \he Trog??'ditic, dr 
“ Abylfinian, is preferred to that of Arabia. Hluri'tiy, Ap^arat. 

MeS. veil, vi. p. 2 Sec Bruce, ^ 7 * primu efl 

“ qtfe’ Trpgiodyrica appelfitur, accepto, cognoinine "a'idco in qua 
• ■ ' ' N • pr^enit 

t • 






m 
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“ provenit, fplendens, fubviridis ac mordens. Diofcorid. Matthioli, 
“ lib. i. c. 67. Plin. lib. xii. c. 15. It was procurable in Arabia, 
“ imported from the oppofite coaft of the Red Sea.” F. F. 

tijj uKXi;;. P. 

Of a fuperior fort. - 

’ExXBKTrj, P. ^ 

Of the beft Ibrt. 

107. Spadones. D. Eunuchs. 

108. Irrotxr^. Gum. D. P. 

AQei^fAiveiiXy read Efs-v^vdicty by Bochart, Geog. Sac. ii. 22. Salm. 
520. Extra^I: or diftillation from myrrh, of the fineft fort. The 
reading is proved by Salmalms from a fimilar error in an inedited 
epigram. Minean ; Ay^i^tv/Bccg^ Diofcor. lib. i. c. 78. Piinius 

habet Minsa, lib. xii. c. i 6. and Hefych. ’Aixivam oTvov. Stephan, 
in voce. F. 


109. XTlftUli. P. 

Stibium for tinl^Jfig the eyelids blacl^ 

1 10. EroXai 'A^’S’tvoriTiKa.i. P. 

Women’s robes raanufadured^at Arsinod' or Suez. > ' 

111. STuga^.'* Storaft. P. 

One of the mo^ agreeaWe of^, the odoriferous refins. There are 
two forts, florax in^the tear, fuppofed to anfwer to the ancient ftyrax 
8 ' ■'"* calamita. 









calauiita, from Its Leing brought ia a hollov^ reed, or its diftlilation 
from it ; and common fiorax, anfvvering to .the ftadle ftyrax “ of 
the ancients. I'; now grows in the neighbourhood of Rome ; but 
the drug was anciently brought thither from the iflands in the 
Archipelago. See Salm. p. 1026. Chambers in voce. ^ Moft of 
thefe gums, refins, and balfams have in modern pradlice yielded 
to the American, as this feems to have given way to the balfam of 
Tolu. ' ' - 

I 12. p. J P. 

Slaves from Africa, an ancient trade ! but the number was not 
great. 

T 


1 13. ‘TukivSos, D. P. * -j* 

The hyacinth or jacinth, a^em which Salmaliusfays is the ruby, 
p. 1107. See Solinus, c.xxx. p. 57. where it feems to be the ame- 
thyft. And Mr. Falconer concludes, that it is an amethyft, from 
the expreffion of Pliny, emicans in amethyfto fulgor, violaceus 
dilutus eR in Hyaciniho ; but Hardouin reads, emicans in amethyfto 
' fulgor violaceus, dilufts eft, &c., and violaceus felgor is furely the 
peculiar property of the amethyft. Salmafius a^ 4 ®» Oriental 

name of the Ruby is YaCut from Hyacinthus ; but Duteirs fays the 
hyacinth is orange Aurora, inclining.to poppy, p. 35 - and makes the 
Jacinth a cliftincft gem from the Ruby j but tlfe Ruby, he obferves. 


Strabo mentfcftis ftyras in PICdia j a diftlilation from ’a tree, 
m it. Lib. xil. p. 

■ 4% 2 


caiifcd by a worm breeding 

“IP 

lilsarwlfc, 
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llkewile, Is of a poppy colour, and is called Hyacinth when it has 
the leaft tindure of yellow. Whether this diftindion applies to the 
ancients, I am not a judge to determine ; but if the hyacinth is a 
diftind fpecies, 1 can find no claflical name for the ruby. See 
Pliny, xxxvii. 9. or 41. Hard, and fulgor violaceusfeems appropriate 
to the amethyft. 

o 

1 14. Fucus. D. Red Paint'. 

X 

1 15. XecXxoi. Brafs or^popper. P. ^ , 

1 1 6. XxXxa^yyii^xra. P. 

VelTels of brafs, or any fort of brazier’s work. 

jiy. Al-cbelucia, yi\\\ch.K2imxSio JgaUocbiem^ Aloes, D. 

Matihioli coincides with^Ramufio in the corredion. Diofcor. 
p. 40. “ Agallochiim is the aloes wood, xylo aloes, lignum aloes, 

‘‘ the lign aloes of fcripture. Numb. xxiv. 6. and not aloes the 
“ drug. The bell is heavy, compad, glofly, of a chefnut colour, in- 
“ termix^ with a blackifli and .fometiraes purple fhade. It is relfe 
nous and balfamic. Neuman’s Chemiftry, by Lewis.” F. F. I 
was myfelf difpofed to'think Chelucia, a corruption of XtXvg^ 

Chelys, the tortoifc, i. e, tortoife-fhell. 

1 18, XeXuv'n;. 
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1 18. XeXuvri. D’ ?. i ■ 

Tortoife-fhell feems to have formed a great article of commerce, 
for ornaments of furniture, as beds, tables, doors. Sic. both iS'Jtal^, 
Greece, and Egypt. It was brought from the coafts of Africa near 
Moondus, from Socotra, Gadrofia, Malabar, and theXackdfive, and 
Maldive Iflands, and from Malacca. The latter feems to -be defigned 
by the of the Periplus. 

I 19. XlTCOVBg. P. 

Under*garments, imported from Egypt into Africa. 

120. X^yjfjLx, Speck. P. , 

The Periplus is very accurate in noting the ports where It was 
neceflary to trade with fpecie ; and in more inftances than one, 
notes the advantage of exchange. 

1 2 1. X^VToS^iSb;. Chryjohte. P. 2 

Sometimes the fame as chryfites, the touchftont for- gold, Salm. 
p. 1103 ; but defcribed as a ftone as It were fprinkled with fpots of 
gold, Salmafius, p. 407. who points out what it is not, but cannot 
determine what it is. It may well be the topaz as Dutens makes 
it, p. 18. ‘ ^ ■ 

122. r. 

I>Ufed with asis^yo^«i' alfo, ex^flSng gold tild {3ver 

denarii. " 


' r 




Gold Plate. P. 




123. X^v(^[^oircc. 

The Bohemian is yellow, with agrceniihBUt; the Oiiental Sl tery pale yellow* 
Burgefs’s Oriental topaz, deep yellow, 
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A P-P E N D I X. 




- There is a corrupt paffage in the Digcft, which appears thus ; 
Chelynie hopia Indica adferta. 

Gothoifed joins it to the preceding article Beryllus ; and Ramufio 
reads it Beryllus Cylindrus. Salmafius fn;^pcfc«- it to be a feparate 
article, and reads it Chclone ^thiopa, as cno fp^cies of the Chelonia 
of Pliny, (xxxvii. 56. Hard.) that is, tite gtai called the .Ethiopian 
Tortoife Eye, and Chelone Indica, another fpecies ; and it may be 
added, , that this is conformable to the order of the Digeft, wdien it 
mentions two fpecies of the fame aiticle. The paffage, however, is 
much doubted, and is fometimes joined with adferta, and fornetimes 
feparated. Hopia Indica adferta, opera Indica adferta, omnia Indica 
adferta, and again opera Indifa, tin^, adtindta, &c. &c, ; but if 
we accede to Salmafius in regard to the two fpecies of Chelone, and 
place the period at Indica ; adferta ma)^ be another general title like 
feveral i^the Digeft, and eafily converted into Serica, it would then 
hand thus : 

general title, filk. 

I ft fpecies, - filk thread. 

2d fpecies, - filk web. 

3d fpecies, - fewnng filk. ^ 

The only obje<ftioH^o this is, that I^etaxa and Nema Sericum ^e, 
ufually ^plied to the fame thing. Mr. Falconer fuppofes that 
tinda, if the reading can be fupported, may mean dyed or coloured 
filk# F. ^ 


Serica, 

Metaxa - 
Vedis Serica 
Nema Sericum, 


Camphor. 
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Camphor. Cafur, al Kafur^ of the Orientals. I had expected to 
find this article in the Dlgeft, but as it comes particularly from Java, 
•Sumatra, and Borneo, this may account for its being unnt^ed. 
The hlftory of it occurs in Schikard’s Tarik, p. 185. who commends 
Marco Polo for his veracity, (was he not the firft who brought the 
knowledge of it to Europe ?) and he adds, that Al Edrifl^peaks of 
Lanchialos, and then Kalan, where Camphor is obtained, and Kalan 
he fuppofes to be Borneo. This is'a'p|g)oPthat the drug was known 
to the Arabians in the twelfth century ; but fhe Lanchialos of Al Ed. 
rifli is very dubious; he certainly makes it a different ifland from 
Ceylon, and yet Lanca Ilam^ one of the HiQidoo names of Ceylon. 
See Al Edriff. p. 35. 
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Capilli Indict* D. 
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THE END. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 257. note 75. line 5. for Appendix, No. T. read Appendix, No. HI. 

371. line 3. y«r ’Ts^o; read ^Ti>.og 
. 37 ^* infert a full flop after place, and a comma after Pliny, ^ 

380 4||^t6 114. line 8. _/br ferivere, rW fcrivcre. 

480. the running title of Sequel ta the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea^ Ihould have con- 
cluded with py 48JU ' “ — 

494; line 7. dele the comma at Maes, and place it at Ptolemy. ^ 

534. line 13. for read 

532. — penult, dele by any one. 

ii^pendix, p, 45. note 51. line for Plantagm, Plantagini. 
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page i<5. Part I. noj^e 20, 
18. Part iTlinc 8, 
27. Part I. note 48. 

74. Part I. note 14. 


CORRECTIONS. 

m 

Why does Wefieling tell me to believe this ? This ought not 
to have been unputed to Wefieling, but t6 Sterns in 
Wefleling's edition of Ctefias. 

The pofition of Palttbthra^ fixed by Sir W'. Jones, is again 
rendered dubious by Lieut. Wilford. Afiatic Refearches, 
voi. V. p. 272. Loud. ed. 

Plutarch does not fay what is imputed to him, but the con- 
trary : it never has happened, and never except tn ihdt 
country. This error is acknowledged with fome ^gree of 
mortification. " 

Beled fignifies a country^ not a cajle, 

ADDITIONS. 
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Page 275. Part II. 
323. Part II. 


The Negra of Cedrtnus is Najeran. 

Sanuto’s Map Is noticed by d’Anville, Antiq. de ITnde, Suppk- 

P- *^’7. but not its claim to antiquity. ^ •= 
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